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KHADI & VILLAGE INDUSTRIES COMMISSION. 
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KHADI & VILLAGE INDUSTRIES COMMISSION 


Established under the “hadi and Village Industries 
_Commission Act (Act No. LXI of 1956) 
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FUNCTIONS OF THE COMMISSION 


1. The functions of the Commission shall generally be to 
plan, organize and implement programmes for the 
development of Khadi and village industries. 


. In particular and without prejudice to the generality 
of the foregoing power, the Commission may take 
such steps as it may think fit 


to plan and organise the training of persons engaged in 
the production of khadi or in village industries. 


b. to building uv a reserve of raw materials and imple- 
ments and to supply them to persons engaged in the 
production of khadi or in village industries at such 
economical rates as may be suitable in the opinion of 
the Commission. 

c. to provide for the sale and marketing of khadi or of 
products of village industries. 

d. to encourage and promote research in the technique of 
production of khadi or in the development of village 
industries, or to provide facilities for a study of the 
problems relating to khadi or village industries. 


e. to maintain or assist in the maintenance of institutions 
for the development of khadi or village industries. 

f. to undertake, assist or encourage the production of 
khadi or the development of village industries, 

g, to promote and encourage co-operative efforts among 
manufacturers of khadi and versons engaged in village 
industries. 

h. for ensuring the genuineness st and Far granting certifi- 
cates to producers of or dealers in, khadi or the products 
of any village industry. 

ij. to carry out any other matter which may be prescribed. 
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CONFUSED THINKING 


Ata recent meeting which he addre- 
ssed in Bombay, Mr. £.P.W. Da Costa, 
Editor of «The Eastern Economist’? made 


certain observations which merit more than 


passing attention. 
said that : 
Government were often being subjected to 
political.imperatives although they did not 
necessarily lead to national welfare. For 
instance, he said, the Ambar Charkha stood 


He is reported to have 


like a ghost over any proposal for expansion 


in the textile industry because the Govern- 
ment felt that the problem of unemploy- 


ment among the weavers could be 
solved by resorting to this inefficient 
but labour-using device. He said that 
this was done in the name 


of welfare on the presumption that 


it would not harm the textile industry 


on account of the expected increase in the 
consumption of cloth.” (Times of India: 4th 
july, 1958). These observations contain a 


‘the economic policies of the 


number of mis-statements which are surpri-. 
sing as emanating from one who is in charge 
of one of the leading financial journals in. 
India and one who is in a position to_ influ- 
ence public opinion in matters economic. 


In the first place, the Ambar Charkha is 
an implement for spinning and ‘not weaving. 
The reservation of a certain portion of the 
cotton cloth production of the country was 
recommended by the Textile Inquiry 
(Kanungo) Committee in 1953 as a measure 
needed for the full utilization of the 
capacity of the handlcom weaving 
industry and for the prov'sion of fuller and 
additional employment for the traditional 
weaving community. That Committee took 
the view that cloth production for the Mill 
Industry should be limited to 5,00¢ million 
yards in the larger interests of national 


economy and not, as Mr. Da Costa alleges, 


because of political pressure. This was a view 
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which was concurred in by the Village and 
Small Scale Industries (Karve) Commit- 
tee in 1955 after a further 
examination of the capacity of the hand- 
loom weaving industry and an assessment 
of the potential demand for cloth 
during the Plan period. Neither of these 
committees had in mind any programme 
for the production of yarn with the aid 
of the Ambar Charkha. In fact, the former 
Committee recommended the starting of 
spinning mills for the manufacture 
of additional yarn required for the hand- 
loom weaving industry. The latter 
Committee refrained from pronouncing 
any opinion on the potentiality of the 
Ambar Charkha, but was emphatic about 
the limitation of cloth production by 
textile mills as called for in the broader 
interests of national welfare. 


The views of neither of the Committees 
were likely to be influenced by political 
considerations... But as Indian economists 
from the times of Dadabhai, Dutt and 
Ranade never failed to emphasise, it 
is impossible to separate economic from 
political considerations. Unemployment 
may be looked upon as an economic pheno- 
menon, but the continuance and growth of 

_ unemployment has, in any country, large 
political repercussions. No planning autho- 
rity, much less a responsible Government, 

can afford to ignore the effect of such 
factors. Hence it is that the Planning 
Commission in its reports, on both the First 
and the Second Plans, attached special im- 
portance to the spectre of unemployment. 
The expansion of opportunities for employ- 
ment has been accepted definitively as one 
of the four objectives of national planning. 


It is indeed a matter for regret that publi- 
cists should minimize the grave import of 
this phenomenon in our economy. 


There is acertain amount of confusion 
of thought betrayed in Mr. . Da Costa’s 
observation regarding the efficiency of the 
Ambar Charkha as an instrument of produc- | 
tion. Efficiency is a relative term. Judgment 
has to be formed in the context of various 
relevant factors. In any event, the efficiency: 
of the Ambar Charkha has no 
relevance in the determination of the quan- 
tum of cloth production to be assigned to 
the handloom weaving sector. As pointed 
out earlier, such allocation was contem- 
plated and advocated by bodies of experts 
without making it dependent on the 
supply of yarn with the Ambar Charkha. 
Whether, according to Mr. Da Costa, 
the handloom itself is to be condemned 
as inefficient the report of his speech 
does not specify. Apparently, the Comm t- 
tees referred to above did not take that 
view. In case that stand is taken, publicists 
like Mr. Da Costa will have to indicate how 
they expect to provide alternative employ- 
ment for the 35 lakhs of persons actually 
engaged in the industry, apart from an equal 
number of those dependent on it. 


Seemingly, Mr. Da Costa concurs in the 
view put forward by the textile interests 
that the delimitation of the production of © 
cloth by mills has harmed the mill industry. 
It is not clear how any harm has been done 
as complained of. In the first place, there 
has not been, since the programme was for- 
mulated, any expansion of handloom 
cloth on a scale such as can affect the 
cloth market. Secondly, although mill 
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production was expected to be limited to a 


figure of 5,000 million yards that limit has 
been overstepped in 1956 and 1957. If there 
is any glut in the market, it is due to over 
production not by the handloom weaving 
industry but in the mills themselves. 
Textile interests and financial journals, 
such as the ‘Eastern Economist’ are never 
tired of iterating and reiterating their view 
that under the Second Five Year Plan the 
demand for cloth would go upto anything 
between 20 to 25 yards per head per 
year. They blamed the planning autho- 


rities for fixing the figure at 18 yards, 
while estimating the national requirement 


for cloth at the end of the 
five year period. Today we 
find that demand is slack and shows 
such little sign of expansion that 


acrisis faces the textile industry. Before 
blaming the planning authorities forthe de- 
cision to allow for the expansion of the de- 
centralized and non—mechanized sector of 
the industry, publicists like Mr. Da Costa 
would do well not only to study facts but 
having studied them ponder over them and 
see where actually the blame lies. 


- Vaikunth L. Mehta 


THE SOLUTION FOR SLUMS 


There has recently appeared inthe 
Press ‘a summary of some of the conclusions 
arrived at by a Team of Experts constituted 
by the Committee on Plan Projects to 
report on the measures necessary to 
prevent the growth of slums. The increase 
in the population of towns,—although in the 
aggregate urban population is less than 18% 
of the total population of India is attributed 


_by the Team to the influx of the people 


from villages in search of employment and 
of better civic amenities. Though it is 
possible that a few of the village folk who 
have received education in towns are averse 
to staying in villages because of the lack of 
civic amenities, it is not these who consti- 
tute the bulk of those who flock to cities. 


The Truth Of The Matter 


To talk of civic amenities being hankered 
after by the large numbers who are attrac- 
ted to towns and cities in search of work 


and food shows inadequate appreciation of 
the one factor responsible for over-crowd- 
ing in urban areas. The surplus persons on 
the land and those whose crafts industria- 
lisation has crushed, who are compelled, by 
force of circumstances, to leave their villages 
have no conception of amenities. And when 
they crowd into towns and cities, it is pre- 
cious little by way of amenities they get. 
Many crowd into the tenements of friends 
and relatives and quite a few have no roof 
over their heads when they rest for the 
night. They eat just enough for days on end 
to keep body and soul together. 


Effect Of Industrialization 


The fact is that there is a limit beyond 
which the land cannot support people ; and 
that limit has been reached. On the one 
hand, we have had during the last three 
decades a steady increase in our population 
both rural and urban. On the other, the 
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increase in the area under cultivation has 
been insignificant and the increase in the area 
under irrigation is on a scale and ata pace 
which has not led, so far, to any appreciable 
expansion of opportunities for employment 
on the land. Alongside, in this period, we 
have had in our midst industrialisation of a 
type which, while it may have provided 
employment for thousands has deprived 
lakhs of the livelihood they derived from the 
rural crafts and industries. 
What Else Can Be? 

The “self-employed, persons” - as catego- 
rised in the Census returns — can scarcely 
support a rapidly growing number of 


“earning dependents” and much less “‘non- 


earning dependents”. When persons 
belonging to the latter two groups trek to 
towns and cities with hardly any resources 


of their own and with housing accommoda-. 


tion and civic amenities strictly limited, 
what else can we have but slums spread 
out here, there and everywhere, producing 
insanitary conditions which beggar descrip- 


tion. Not the most miserly _ ill-kept 
village presents such a sad sight. 
No Real Solution 


Transfer of industries to rural areas is 
one of the measures advocated by the Team. 
That may help a little. But it is doubtful if 
the established units can be induced to 
move out. Future expansion. however, 
can be stopped. But a glance at the figures 
of the growth of population and of the 


CLOTH EXCISE 


For the third time within eight months 
the Government of India has responded to 


number of factory workers in a city like 
Bombay or Ahmedabad is enough to 
show the small proportion of the immi- 
grants for whom factory industries find 
employment. Even if all industries can be 
moved out from large towns and cities. 


the total numbers involved will be much 


less than the growth of urban population 
in the last decade. As the break-up of the 
oppotunities for additional employment to 
be created under the Second Five Year Plan 
indicates, the numbers who will get work 
in large scale industries will be less than 10 
lakhs. The numbers who resort to towns 
and cities from the rural areas are much 
larger. 
To Stop The Trek 

If the trek is to be checked it is essen- 
tial that work has to be found in the country- 
side itself for much larger numbers. It is 
obvious that the land can scarcely sustain 
many more than it does today. On Public 
Works, employment may be found for some. 
But if the process of immigration is to be 
checked, an all-out effort must be made to 
revive the traditional village industries, and 
to expand and develop them’ so as to 
increase the quantum of consumers goods, 
first for use in the villages themselves and; 
then, to meet the growth in the require- 
ments of urban areas. It is only then, by 
cutting the evil at its roots, that we shall 
succeed in preventing the accentuation of 
slum conditions in towns and cities. 


- Vaikunth L. Mehta 
(Jagriti® : 26-6-58) 


CONCESSIONS 


the clamour of the textile millindustry by 
announcing substantial concessions in the 
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rates of excise duties leviable on coarse 
and medium varieties of cloth produced 
by it and on cloth produced by the 
powerlooms. The latest relief would, 
it is said, come ‘as close as practicable” 
to an ad valorem levy because of the 
introduction of differential rates on proces- 
sed varieties over and above a basic rate. 
But the millowners are not satisfied. A 
spokesman of the mill industry declared 
that the concessions were ‘inadequate’ 


‘and would not help solve the crisis. But 


then, when have they ever shown any spirit 
of accommodation ? 


The concessions on excise duties were 
announced on July 3, following the unani- 


‘mous interim recommendation of the Textile 


Enquiry Committee. The Committee was 
appointed towards the end of May ‘‘to exa- 
mine the various problems now confronting 
the cotton textile industry, which have 
resulted in the accumulation. of stocks, 
decline in exports and curtailment of produ- 
ction.” The circumstances leading to the 
appointment of the Committee are well- 
known. It followed pressure from the textile 
industry and trade for larger and larger 
reliefs to get over the crisis of accumulation 
of stocks and to avert closure of mills some 
of which had closed down, while others 
were threatening to do so. 


How this crisis developed has been the 
subject of public discussion and controversy 
and we have, on a previous occasion, pointed 
Out that a large part of the blame for ‘‘ the 
Crisis of accumulation of stocks” of mill 
cloth must lie with industry and trade. To 
refer to only one aspect, the crisis has been 
accentuated by a progressive switch-over by 


the mills to the production of coarse and 
medium varieties of cloth during the past 
few years, particularly since 1957. This 
switch-over naturally adversely affected the 
handloom industry which was also caught in 
the coils of the crisis. 


When the Government of 
announced concessions in excise duties in 
March this year, it also responded to the 
cry of the handloom industry for relief 
by enhancing the rebate on sales. A similar 
concession has not followed the announce- 
ment of the present concession to the mill 
and powerloom sectors. Without such 
concessions, it is likely that the handloom 
industry will be further hit. As Shri C.Subra- 
maniam, Madras Finance Minister says: ‘It 
had been found from experience that 
whenever a concession was made to mill 
cloth like the reduction of excise duty, it — 
had adversely affected the handloom indus- 
try...Reservation of certain categories of 
production for the handloom industry like 
coloured saris and bordered dhoties was 
the only lasting solution for the problems 
of the handloom industry.” In other words, 
a rational approach to the problem of cloth 
production programme alone can save the 
textile industry from internal competition 
and crisis. 


India 


If the Textile Enquiry Committee did 
not make any reference to the handloom 
industry in its interim recommendation, it 
was because the handloom industry was 
kept outside the purview of the enquiry. At 
the time the appointment of the Committee’ 
was. being discussed, the spokesmen of the 
handloom industry had demanded represen- 
tation on the Committee so that, in the 


rw 
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consideration of the crisis and ways out of 
it, the position of the handloom industry 
would also receive adequate understanding 
attention. We, too, had pleaded for it. This, 
however, was not done. In what manner 
the concessions now announced in favour of 
mill and powerloom cloth will affect hand- 
loom production and marketing of accumu- 
lated handloom cloth deserves to be 
carefully examined. 


It is understood that representatives of 
the handloom industry met week of July in 
Madras to consider the effect of the present 


excise duty concessions on the industry. 


While they have kept their counsel to them- 
selves, there was uneasiness and the feeling 
that the situation called for utmost vigilance 
was evident. They felt that they should 
await the final recommendation of the En- 
quiry Committee before a considered opi- 
nion is expressed. It will, however, be true 
to say that, in the absence of further com- 
pensatory relief, there is likelihood of an 
accentuation of the crisis in the handloom 
industry, 


There is an aspect of the crisis in the 
textile industry which has not received 
adequate attention. Indeed, it has been 
ignored in all the discussions about the 
crisis. It is an intensely human aspect. 
Way back, in 1930, when the country was 
in the midst of a political upheaval, the 
Swadeshi spirit reached its highest water- 
mark. The national movement turned its 
attention to make the textile sector wholly 
Indian by eliminating all-foreign influences 
and controls, on the one hand, and to 
promote the handspining industry by provi- 
ding to it stable conditions of develop- 
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ment, on the other. Negotiations started 
and the textile mill industry and the Natio- 
nal Congress came to mutual agreement 
which gave to the Indian mills a position of 
virtual monopoly of domestic production 
and market. Under this agreement the mill 
industry agreed not to produce coarse 
cloth, that is cloth from yarn below 18’s 
counts. This was obviously a measure to 
promote the handspinning sector. 

This was not conceived as a passing 
phase. It was intended to be an integral 
part of the textile production programme. 
The mills have gone back on this agreement 
by progressively taking to the production of 
larger and larger quantities of coarse cloth. 
This course adopted by the mill industry is 
violation of the spirit of the 
agreement. What this meant to the coun- 
try can be gauged from the extent of 
human misery in the countryside. There 
is no excuse which can justify the callous 
attitude of the mill industry. Is it any 
wonder then that that has boomeranged 
on itself 2? A spokesman of the mill indus- 
try commenting on the excise  conc- 
ssions, confessed that crisis of accumulation 
of stocks is due to the absence of purcha- 
sing power with the people. The glut in 
the market is in coarse and medium variet- 
ties which are the varieties consumed by 
the masses. : 

But he is not concerned with the vital 
problem of how purchasing power can be 
injected into the masses. He is, it would 
appear, concerned only about the profits of 
his industry. This is obvious when he de- 
manded the restoration of the position as it 
existed in 1955-56, which means an outright 
cut of nearly 50 per cent in the existing 
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derable loss in revenue 
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duties.He averred that in [955-56 the amo- 
unt paid by way of duties by textile industry 
came to about Rs. 28 crores as against Rs. 
53 crores today. This could lead to reduction 
of cloth prices. And the industry could be 
saved! Can any industry which is motivated 
only by considerations of its own gain and 
not by the larger outlook of the prosperity 
of the people ever hope to enlist public 
sympathy ? 

Be that as it may, any piece-meal treat 
ment of the disease that has come over the 
textile industry in the country cannot pro- 


vide a lasting solution to the recurring 
crisis of one sort or another. The problem 
has to be tackled in a more realistic and 
rational manner. We have often suggested 
that an integrated approach to the 
problem of cloth production in the 
country is necessary and that a ratio-. 
nal common price policy should be followed 


along with reservation of varieties and sorts 
to the different sectors of the industry. Is it 
too much tohope that such an approach 
will emerge as a result of the labours of the 
Textile Enquiry Committee ? | 

(“Jagriti’ : 10-7-58) 


PROMOTE KHANDSARI SUGAR 


Towards the end of last week Govern- 
ment of India announced their decision to 
promote exports of sugar and have fixed 
the quota for the current year at 50,000 
tons. With a carry-over of about 4.5 lakh 


_ tons from the previous year and an estima- 


ted production of about 19.75 lakh tons 
during the current year, they consider that 
the domestic availability of sugar is satisfac- 
tory enough to allow some exports. 


There are, however, many difficult pro- 


blems confronting exports of Indian sugar. 
Among these the most important is the 
disparity in the prices of Indian and other 
sugar. While the average price of sugar in 
the world markets is around Rs.415 per ton 
Indian sugar cost Rs. 746 per ton, Naturally. 
Government will have to forgo the present 
excise duty on sugar which works out to 
about Rs. 290 per ton and also the cess 
on sugar cane which works out to 
Rs. 50 per ton. There will thus be a consi-— 
to Government ; 


but whether or not the exports will — 
fetch any compensatory foreign exchange is 
not an easy question to answer. Never-the 
-less, the effort is In line with our search 
for foreign exchange to meet the needs 
of the National Plan. : 
There has been a bumper crop of sugar 
cane this year, particularly in the leading 
sugar manufacturing countries of the world 
such as Cuba and Brazil. As against an out- 
put of 23.7 million tons of cane sugar in 
1955-56, and 26.8 million tons in 1956-57, 
production in 1957-58 is estimated at 28 mil- 
lion tons. Together with beet sugar produ- 
ction of which has increased from 16 milion 
tons last year to 18 million tons this year, 
total availability of sugar has gone up from 
43 million tons to about 46 million 
tons. No wonder then that. prices in the 


world markets are downward. ft is 
in these conditions that the Indian Sugar 
Mills Association has to arrange to sell high 
priced Indian sugar abroad—a task which is 
by no means easy. 
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From the point of view of the nation’s 
own needs, It might appear strange that we 
should consider exports essential. The per 
capita consumption of sugar in this country 
is one of the lowest in the world averaging 

less than 30 Ibs. of which only a little over 
18 Ibs. is mill sugar. This, by any standard, 
is inadequate. The Nutrition Advisory 
Committee has recommended that the 
minimum per capita intake of sugar should 
be 45.6 Ibs. in order to maintain the health 
of the nation. The Planning Commission 
has set the target of per capita consumption 
at 69 Ibs. by the end of the Second Plan 
period. Even this compares unfavourably 
with per capita consumption in other coun- 
tries as will be evident from the following 
ptable : 


S. No. Name of Per capita con- 
Country sumption in 1955 
I. Australia 119.7 Ibs. 
2 Denmark 115.3 Ibs. 
=F lrish Republic “101.0 Ibs 
4, Netherland | 101.9 Ibs, 
5. New Zealand 116.0 Ibs. 
6. United Kingdom | 108.0 Ibs. 
Fe sU, Sv AY 93.5 Ibs. 
8, Sweden 96.1 Ibs. 


The importance of sugar to man consists 
in its Carbohydrate content. Carbohydrates 
are essential for the proper functioning 
of the human system. This is supplied in a 
ready. form in Jaggery (gur) and Khandsari 
sugar. 


The bulk of the sugar consumed in this 


country consists of varying grades of gur. 
Ordinarily, India cannot afford to export 
such an important item of the diet of tine 
people, especially when it is already in short 
supply within the country. But the crisis in 
foreign exchange resources which threatens 
to hold up our National Plan in several 
directions, reminds once again that 
“planning without teafs” is a myth, on tie 
one hand, and, on the other, makes it im- 


perative on us tofind ways and means of . 


earning this scarce resource. Various 
schemes of export promotion are being 
hammered out. The slogan today is 
“export or perish’. But sugar is a consu- 
mer commodity, It is essential for promo- 
ting national health. It is already in short 
supply. Unless, therefore, export quanti- 
ties are replenished for'domestic consump- 
tion through other sources, our anxiety to 
save the plan may lead to more injurious 
consequences. 


Happily, however, export.of mill sugar 
need not necessarily make availability . of 
sugar for domestic consumption scarce. 
Already in the consumption of sugar, gur of 
varying grades is predominant. It is possible 
to offset the shortage of internal sugar sup- 
ply due to export by incentives to intensive 
cultivation of quality canes and by promo- 


. ting production of Khandsari sugar. There- 


fore, it is desirable that active steps should 
be taken to augment Sugar supply for inter- 
nal consumption through the development 
of the decentralised sector of the industry. 


Though the various measures of assista- 
nce provided by the Khadi and Village 
Industries Commission during recent years 
resulted in the production of better 
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gur they have not ac- 


efficiently to 


varieties of 

ted sufficiently 
stability to the industry. Being 
hygroscopic, storage and preserva- 
-tionof gur in its final form pose a number of 
problems. In the absence of a ready market 
which can take over all the gur at reasonable 
price, gur prices are subject to wide fluctua- 
tions. It is well known that the gur pro- 


duction isa village and a cottage industry. 
Those engaged in it are generally the cane 


growers who are poor and resourceless. 
Wide price fluctuations in gur prices, there- 


fore, often place them ina helpless situation. 
To stabilise gur prices of different varieties, 
the Commission suggested the development 
of Khandsari because, apart from its being a 
better sweetening agent, it provides a bala- 


bring . 


~ ncing element to the price structure. When 


prices of gur tend to fall, producers convert 
rab into Khandsari and realize a compara- 
tively larger return. The rab left over 
from the manufacture of Khandsari has 
moreover a market of its own. Thus, if 
sugar made by the mill is exported in in- 
creasing quantities, it is probable that the 
decentralized sector of the industry may 
find a real incentive to expand and develop 
to.supply the domestic market larger quan- 
tities of both better gur and Khandsari 


sugar and thus provide the opportunity for. 


the industry to grow and get stabilised. As 
it is, both gur and Khandsari are popular 
with the people who would prefer to have 
these to the white mill sugar. 


("Jagriti’’ : 3-7-58) 


NON—EDIBLE OILS AND SOAPS |. . 


A remarkable feature of the Third All 
India Non-Edible Oils and Soap Industry 
‘Conference held in Poona on June 8, 9 and 
10, this year is that it has drawn eminent 
scientists, research workers and oil techno- 
logists. This is symptomatic of the progress 
made by the Industry during the last three 
or four year's. 


Production of non-edible oils and manu- 
facture of soaps out of them is a new deve- 
lopment in industrial activity in the country- 
s@e. Though the availability of “non—edible 
Oilseeds in limitless quantities was known 
for along time, efforts at their utilisation 
for industrial purposes have however 
been extremely limited. Only a small 
fraction of available resources -in this 
important industrial raw material is 


The reason for this, 


being utilised. 
perhaps, is that these resources are. 
dispersed far in the countryside. Distance, 


difficulty in organisation of collection’ of 
oilseeds and transport problems must have 
acted as powerful deterrents against their 
utilisation by organised industry which is 
concentrated in large towns and cities. But 
this should be no excuse for the wastage of 
essential edible oils which go into avoidable 
industrial purposes. 


It is well-known that the people of 
India do not get adequate quantities of 
edible fats with their food. Per ‘capita 
consumption which should be two ounces 
of these fats per day to meet minimum 
requirements, is. today less 
There is thus a great 


nutritional 


than 0.3 oz. 


tule 
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gap ates aggravates the health problem 
in the country. Though this fact 
has been recognised, it is regrettable that 
no serious efforts 
far to release the edible oils from indu- 
strial uses for the consumption of the 
people. It is estimated that something like 
1,640,000 tons of edible oils are utilised 
for industrial Of this, 
70,000 tons are used in the soap industry 
alone. It is now knownthat all this 
quantity of edible oils can be diverted 
for the consumption of the people as 
qualitatively be obtained 
from. non-edible and other minor oilseeds. 


purposes. nearly 


like oils can 
The Poona Conference, itis gratiflying to 
note, has endorsed this view. 


Dr. Venkatraman of the National 
Chemical Laboratory, in fact, averred that 
‘by using non edible oils for Soap—making 
and other industrial purposes, much of the 
edible oils food. 
The consumption of it is 
very low in our country’. He also said 
that the research programme under way 
at present in the National Chemical 
Laboratory included the exploration of 
various non-edible oils and in finding out 
their industrial utility. He said that 
technical research should not be confined 
to large scale industries only, but should 
benefit village and cottage industries as well 
‘lam very glad to state that the National 
Chemical Laboratory is very happy to 
cooperate and undertake extensive 


programmes which would include scientific 
and technological aspects’. 


can be used for 


average 


Hitherto research and experiments with 
non-edible oilseeds and oils were confined 


have been made so. 


to institutions which were interested in the 


‘promotion of this industry in the villages. 


These researches -and experiments have 
produced certain valuable results in the 
processing of a variety of these oilseeds and 
oils. For example, in Kora Kendra, Ekhat- 
pur and the Khadi Commission’s Research 
Institute at Wardha, Neem, Khakan, Pisa 
and other oils have been treated. Some of 
the results achieved have astounded even 
scientists. 


Now that the National Chemical Labo- 
ratory has come out with the assurances 
this 
work, it is necessary that these various 
research activities should be coordinated in 
a manner that will. produce quick results 
and thus help: in the standardisation of 
soap oils. Such a standardisation will 
necessarily strengthen the campaign to 
release edible oils from industrial uses. The 
Advisory Committee that the Commission 
has appointed is already engaged in the 
working out of standard specifications for 
the guidance of the different soap units. 
The working of the schemes for the promo- 
tion of non-edible oils. and soap industry 
has gone on for a. sufficiently long period 
for the industry now to embark on the 
production of standard quality soaps. The 
Conference took cognizance of this and 
called for steps in the direction of qua- 
lity control. 


of whole-hearted co-operation in 


The progress report presented to the _ 
Conference showed that at the end of [957- 


58, 6! centres had started production. 
The quantity of soap produced by these 
centres was nearly 26 lakhs Ibs.—a credi- 
table performance, indeed, considering the | 
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nature of the industry and the. hazards 
development... The report, 
however, does not show how much 
of the edible oils were used, or how-much 
of the non-edible oils used were directly 
crushed by the oil crushing units attached 


in its 


to the soap industry. Such information 
in progress reports will help to 
project the potentialities of the 


industry more emphatically. Since certain 
types of non-edible oils have been found to 
be good substitutes for edible oils going 
into the manufacture of soaps, it should be 
possible for the non-edible oils and soap 
industry to organise supplies of these sub- 
stitute oils and thus eliminate completely 
use of edible oils in the manufacture of 
_soaps. It isto be hoped that this very 


important aspect will be taken note of by 


all concerned. 

Among the different aspects of the 
industry discussed during the Conference 
was the importance attached to the manufa- 
cture of by-products whose proper 
exploitation could contribute to the 
stability of the industry and help it to 
reduce production costs. Important as by 
products of the industry are in strengthen- 
ing its economy, the question whether 
the time has come to concentrate attention 
on this aspect has to be considered. 
Exploitation of by-products of this industry 


can arise only when the industry is 
sufficientiy widely organised and stabilised 
and when organisation for efficient colle- 
ction of non-edible oilseeds in very large 
quantities and for their conversion into oils 
has advanced sufficiently extensively. From 
the progress report it is found that in seed 
collection only 20,000 persons found work 
during the last season. According to one 
estimate employment potential in this work 
it should, 
therefore, be evident that much leeway has 


alone is of the order of {2 lakhs. 


to be covered before problems of by-pro- 
ducts are tackied. Though explorations and 
experiments in the direction may go on side 
by side with the development of the indus- 
try, undue attention to ‘‘ by-industry”’ at 
this stage might land usin mistaking the 
trees for the wood. 


Going through the reports and papers 
presented to the Conference, however, one 
gets the feeling that the industry has taken 
roots and given adequate operative facilities, 
on the one hand, and an organisation for 
efficient collection of oilseeds, on the 
other, it should be possible to make this 
sector of the industry a significant 
contributor to the economy, for, this indu- 
stry is based onthe utilisation of resources 
so far wasted and thus 
from waste. 


produces wealth 
_ (TJagriti’: 19-6-58) 
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(BY THE EDITOR) 


OF late the idea that villages should 
be urbanised and cities ruralised is sought 
to be propagated. It arose out of the 
growing disparities between the two sectors 
of life and economy in this country. On the 
surface, the idea is plausible. In substance 
it completely ignores the reality of the 


present conditions. Urbanisation — of 
villages requires a high stage 
of development and secondary — indus- 


tries should have developed to the extent 
that they could act as feeder lines to 
urban tndustries. Ruralisation of urban 
cities would indicate a union, if not an 
integration, of the economies. The fact is 
that this has not taken place in the country, 
norare the trends moving in that direction. 
What has actually taken place anu 
is taking place, is that Ymmigrant rural 
labour has been consigned to stinking slums 
and to squalor and disease. There is, in 
fact, as great an abyss between the two 
sectors of life and economy today as there 
ever was. Every effort to level up this 
has met with stout opposition from the 
protagonists of urban industry. The 
latest outburst which once again illustrates 
the point, has come from Mr. E.P.W. Da 
Goste.=. <He- “is “considered ~ 16. be* an 
‘eminent economist and belongs to 


circles that are able to _ influence 
policies and policy decis ions. As the 
Editor of the ‘Eastern Economist’? which 
has the reputation of being a leading 
financial journal of the country, his views 
obviously are taken seriously. 


Speaking ‘before the Forum of Free 
Enterprise in Bombay the other day, he 
indulged in some gratuitous comments on 
efforts at rural development, particularly 
the Ambar Charkha Programme. He said 
‘that the economic policies of the Govern- 
ment are often being subjected to political 
imperatives although they . do not 
necessarily lead to national welfare. For 
instance, the Ambar Charkha_— stands 
like a ghost. over any proposal for 
expansion in the textile industry, because 
the Government felt that the problem 
of unemployment among the. weavers 
could be solved by resorting: to 
this inefficient but labour-using device. 
This is done in the name of welfare on 
the presumption that it would not harm 
the textile industry on account: of the 
expected increase in the consumption of 
cloth.” 


¢ 


Ghost Indeed ! 

Mr. Da Costa, in other words, denies 

to the Ambar Charkha the claim made 
for it and attributes the national acceptance 
of the charkha to _ political | 


tives or political —_ pressure. 


Other 


people like him have time and again 


said the same thing in a different Way. 
They called the programme a concession to 
Gandhian fadists. Champions of the textile 
mill industry also condemned the Ambar 
Charkha as a primitive instrument. Mr; 
Da Costa has joined the chorus by dubbing 
the programme as a concession to political 


impera- 


fy 
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pressure. Jf call. this: ‘is true,,.. 
should appear strange why they should all 
attach so much importance to a programme 
which, on their own admission, cannot be 
a competitive factor of any significance. Yet 
Mr. Da Costa proclaims that ‘‘the Ambar 
Charkha stands like a ghost over any 


proposal for expansion in the textile 
industry.” 


3 Wasted Opportunity 
The Ambar Charkha came on the tex- 


tile scene only two years ago. The textile 
mill industry is over a hundred years old. 


Particularly since the close of the Ist 
World War that sector has made pheno- 


menal. strides and has had a_ virtual mono- 
poly of domestic production and supply, 
thanks to the political resurgence and 


the Swadeshi.-— spirit it. generated. 
Not . only _ that. Because, of . the 


conditions created by the Second World 
War. our textiles even entered the export 
market and had captured a sizable bit 
of it. There were no restrictions in those 


ivan Years on the textile mill industry or against 


“s any programme of expansion, renovation or 
reconditioning. Those were years of 


excessive profits for the industry. Why 


rationalisation, renovation Or  ex- 
pansion was not resorted to then 


remains a mystery. If a prudent and 
patriotic investment policy had informed the 
working of the-textile mill industry, there 
should have been no unit which should 
either be uneconomic or obsolete today, 
Is there any wonder, then, that,’ Shri Gul- 


zarilal Nanda said that obsolete mills will 
have to close down. 
Absurdity Of it All 
Obviously those profits were ploughed 
into private vaults or frittered away in 
speculative adventures. And the industry 


* 
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itself is looked upon, by and large, as a 
speculative enterprise. For... an 
industry worked only for the profits it 
brought without consideration for its con- 
solidation, there should be no excuse now 
to say that this or that factor interferes 


with its expansion and rationalisation. Due 
to its own follies and inefficiency, it has 


been steadily losing the foreign markets 
for. Indian textiles and is becoming a drag 
on the economy and a road block to national 


progress. In order to cover up its own 
sins of commission and omission, — its 


protagonists have found in the Ambar 
Charkha a convenient fantom and they 
hold itup, as Mr. Da Costa. does, as a 
“ghost waich threatens the textile mill 


industry. It does not require extraordinary 
intelligence to see the absurdity of it all. 


'Untenable Charge 
Everyone knows that the Ambar Char- 
kha programme was decided upon neither 
as a concession to Gandhian fadists or to 
political pressure. The Ambar Charkha was 
subjected to every possible technological 
and economic tests before it was admitted 


into the textile Programme. Even 
today the Programme is not a 


determined production programme, but 
continues to be an experimental one the 
size of whichis to be determined each year. 
If there has been any deterrent to the 
production by textile mills it certainly is 
not due to the Ambar Charkha. 


siderations are other 
Where necessary, has not the 


Government of India been liberal ‘in 


sanctioning licences for new spindles and 
new automatic looms? Some three years 


The con- 
than this. 


ago, the Government of India issued 
licences for additional three million 
spindles for the textile mills. 
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Even half this number has _ not 
been installed. What happened to the rest 
of the licences is not known. Yet there are 
people like Naval H. Tata who wou'd de- 
clare with impunity that the ‘ requisite 
machinery and additional spindles would 
not be granted by the Government.”’ 

But let us not digress. To return to 
Mr. Da Costa. He says; '’You know that. in 
the first two years of the Plan the Ambar 
Charkha stood like a ghost over new tex- 
tile plants. To obtain a licence for expan- 
ding cotton textile industry was to expect 
the. greatest favour from — the 
Government of India. It was argued that 
there-was a great unemployment problem. 
Since there was great unemployment 
problem, inefficient, but nevertheless 
labour using methods of production had 
to be used. The best method through 
which employment will be given will be 


from Ambar Charkha. In the name 
of welfare, there was set in 
motion a policy to restrict 


production in the private sector, in facto- 
ries, thereby increasing the price of cloth 
and at the same time Government expendi- 
ture was increasing with provision, | think, 
of Rs. 240 crores for Ambar Charkha for 
the whole period of the Plan.” The entire 
statement is a tissue of fallacies. It. is 
enough to point out how people of 
the standing of Mr. Dacosta can be so 
frivolous as to indulge in such fantastic 
statements. He says that a sum of Rs. 240 


crores has been provided for the Ambar | 


Charkha Programme! The expenditure 
on the Ambar Charkha Programme at 
the present rate may not exceed 
Rs, 30 or Rs. 31 crores at the end of the 
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Second Plan period, which by any measure- 
ment is along, long way behind Rs. .240 
crores. That an economist of Mr. Da CoSta’s 
standing should have indulged in such 
exaggeration is indeed deplorable. But eco- 
nomists of his type seldom learn anything 
and therefore are apt to forget nothing. 
Candid . Exposure 

Of them Prof. John Kenneth Galbraith 
says ! 

“A very much larger number Indian 
economic leaders than Indian Marxists 
look for guidance to the sophisticated 
economic theory of the West. To be 
in communion with this doctrine is a 
mark of scholarly achievement. No 
great store is set by its modification 
and adaptation to the Indian experience. 
As aresult, an astounding proportion 
of the economics that is taught and 


discussed in India has little relevance 
to Indian problems. Indeed, some of 
the more refined theoretical models 


discussed are not notably relevant to 
the Western communities where they 
originated”. aps Mi 
When such economists occupy positions 
of influence and leadership, there is every 
possibility of our plans becoming not only 
unrealistic but going awarr. This is a danger 


against which the nation should be warned 


and protected. When people like Mr. 
Da Costa talk about 
tools as  ‘ghosts’’ that frighten 
frankenstein monsters like textile mills, 
one can imagine why it is being done. We 
shall not say that it is blackmail. Nor 
need we presume that he is uninformed, 
Let Dr. Gunnar Myrdal answer him in a 
language he understands and uses. 


a 
® 


“ inefficient’ 


” ie 
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“The distinction between the factors 
that are economic and those that are 
uneconomic, ‘ says Dr. Myrdal, ‘is in- 
deed auseless and non-sensical device 
from the point of view of logic and 
should be replaced by distinction bet- 
ween relevant and irrelevant factors 
or more relevant and less relevant.’ 


“The Vicious Circle” 
Students of economics interested in 


problems connected with underdevelop- 
ment and development are familiar with the 
theory of ‘‘the vicious circle.’’. Prof. C.E.A. 
Winslow in his book "The Cost of Sickness 
And The Price of Health’ says: ‘'Poverty 
and disease formed a vicious circle. Men 
and women were sick because they were 
poor. They became poor because they were 
sick and sicker because they were poor.’ 
Prof. Nurkse has enlarged on this. He says: 


‘The concept implies, of course, a 
circular constellation of forces tending 
to act and react upon one another in 
such a way as to keep the poor country 


ina state of poverty. Particular instan-_ 


ces of such circular constellation are not 
difficult to imagine. For example, a poor 
-man may not have enough: to eat; being 
under-nourished, his health may be 
weak; being physically weak, his 
working capacity may be low which 
means that he is = poor which in 
return means that he will not have 
enough to eat and so on. A situation of 
this sort applying to a country as a 
whole can be summed up in the trite 


proposition : a country is poor because 
it is poor. 


The mainstay of the Indian economy 
continues to be agriculture. Over 80 per 
cent of the population live in the villages 
and over 70 per cent are dependent on 
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livelihood. The 
increase at a 


agriculture for their 
population continues to 
dangerous pace every year. Corresponding- 
ly cultivated area does not expand and 
even if all the multi-purpnse river projects 
materialise, the net addition to agricultural 
land will bear no proportion to the number 
of people depending on agriculture for 
their livelihood. There is, continuous in- 


crease ‘in the pressure of the population 
depending on land. Naturally, return 


from the land is not sufficient to sustain 
the people depending on it and agricul- 
ture itself becomes uneconomic and de- 
The result is that poverty in- - 
creases. With the increase of poverty there 
is starvation. Starvation leads to sickness. 
Sickness leads to debility. Debility results 


in inaction. Inaction works against progress. 
And so ‘ the vicious circle '’ moves. 


The Real Problem 

Thus we see that the real problem that 
has to be tackled is the problem of the 
S07; oper. cent = Sol ne population 
which is poor and underfed. This 
problem has been very tritely stated in the 
report of Department of Economic and 
Social Affais of the United Nations on 
“Processes and Problems of Industrialisation 
In Underdeveloped Countries’. The 
report says = 


teriorates. 


“In the circumstances prevailing in 
underdeveloped areas, the raising of 
average leveis of living is less a matter 
of effecting large increases in the 
incomes of a small minority in the com- 
munity than of ensuring a steady, if 
smaller, increase in incomes of the 
majority. In most of the less developed 
countries, this majority is large and 
rural working on. agricultural tasks in 
which its marginal productivity is 
extremely low. In such countries, the 
raising of average productivity is the 
prime task of economic  de- 
velopment. Initially and to a large ex- 
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tent this must be undertaken in the 
agricultural sector itself. In many cases 


the diversion of under-employed rural 
labour to other occupations is an urgent 
requirement for development. Even 
when its productivity in the new tasks 
is lower than that normally found in 
comparable tasks in the more advanced 
countries, it is likely to be or 
in a comparatively short time become 
appreciably higher than it was 
in agriculture. In such cirumstances 
secondary industry bocomes.an impo- 
rtant means of development. It 
should be borne in mind, however, 
that the whole social and economic 
organisation of an underdeveloped 
country has, in the course of time, be- 
come adjusted to the low efficiency of 
its factors of production. Hence any 
attempt to speed up the process of in- 
dustrialisation must be multi-pronged 
affecting toa greater or less extent 
each element of the country’s social and 
economic life.” 


In other words, 


the essence of economic development 
lies in the movement of factors very 
less productive to more productive 
forms of activity. For the most part 
the less productive activities are of an 
agricultural nature, but where they 
take elementary industrial forms the 


process is no different. In the long run. 
the factors will tend to move from the 
less efficient cottage industry to the 
more efficient factory, but in the short 
run the effect of social and economic 


frictions, shortages of capital and: skill 
for their immobilities and so on may 
well be to force village handcrafts 
workers into agricultural activities of 
even lower social productivity. As this 
would not only’ be. industrial 


retrogression , but also the occasion 
of considerable disteress, there might 
be some justification in protecting the 
cottage industries while attempts 
are made to raise their productivity 
and to facilitate the employment of 


handicraftmen 
larger scale 
The faster 


secondary 


into more productive © 
industry. 
the economy is expan- 


ding, the less difficult is the process of 


adjustment likely to be’. 


The First Tasks 
We presume that Mr. Da Costa will 


admit that India is still, forall its textile 
mills and other factory establishments, an 
underdeveloped country. We presume also 
that he will admit that agriculture continues 
to be the mainstay of the economy, that 
pressure of population on land has ex- 
ceeded the saturation point by long 
lengths. that this pressure has contributed 
and continues to contribute to aggravate 
the poverty of the people and that they 


are driven to sub-hum4n = standards of 
life and living. Can he,«then, deny that 


the first tasks must concern the diversion 
of people from land and agriculture to 
other occupations and activitiess? It follow 
that non-agricultural economic activity 
should be such as to enable the excess agri- 
cultural population to move from the less 
efficient to the more efficient industrial 
production and thus create the conditions 
in which an indvstrial bias will grow and 


with it the desire for better and more effi- 
cient skills. 


_ Seeds Of Growth 
The Ambar Charkha is an ‘improvement 


onthe traditional Charkha and is technologi- 
cally a more efficient instrument of produc- 
tion. This has brought an element of sta- 
bility and assurance to the cottage spinner. 
This is what is happening in the ‘case of 
every. village industry and ‘craft which have 
been taken up for development. To nurture 


Use. 


this element to grow is a sure method | 


of breaking ‘'the vicious circle” 


‘created by 
the textile = mill 


industry. Let 
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us see how. The rise of the spinning mills 
rendered millions of home spindles, namely 
the Charkhas completely idle. The weaving 
mills dealt a heavy blow to the vast hand- 
loom weaving industry in the country. And 
the coming of the composite spinning and 
weaving mills further crippled the hand- 
loom industry. Millions of people 
were employed in handspinning and hand- 
weaving in the country. These millions 
have been deprived of their occupation and, 
therefore, of their means of earning. De- 
prived: of earnings, they. have been left 
without purchasing power and have been 
forced down the economic ladder with the 
result that potential producers and consu- 
have been compelled to live sub-human 
lives. 7 


Some Home Truths 


Though the Ford Foundation Team 
which inquired into the problems of the 
Small-Scale Industries and the marketing of 
their products, declared that India provided 
the largest single potential market in the 
world, the fact remains that the country 
‘is not able to absorb whatever 
industrial production there is. Such 
Is the state of poverty in the country. 
Poverty cannot produce wealth, and an 
impoverished people cannot provide the 
market. For the production of wealth and 
the expansion of the internal market indus- 
trial development of a different type than 
that envisaged by economists like‘*Mr. Costa 
is necessary. In this context, Mr. Richard 
B. Gregg says: | 

“There are |! crores of idle agri- 
cultural workers in the country. Now 
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multiply the wages lost by the idleness 
of a single agricultural worker for three 
months (Rs. 78) by the total number 
of agricultural cultivators, namely, [| 
crores. That gives the staggering sum 


of over 860 crores of rupees. This mea-. 
sures in part the economic burden of the 
Indian agricultural unemployment every 
year. It does not count the city or 
factory underemployment or unemplo- 
yment; only that of the rural areas. 


The real economic burden is greater 
because the values created by manual 
labour are greater than the mere 
wages. If we divide that sum among 
the present 390 million population it 
would be the equivalent of a per capita 


tax of about Rs. 22. It is over one and 
a half times the total revenue 
of the Central Government 
in 1956-57, over three times the total 
working expenses of the Indian railways 
in 1956-57. It is more than I3 times the 
total value of all the products and by- 


products of the Indian cotton textile 
industry in 1958. The dreadful amount 
of this unemployment or underemploy- 
ment cannot be taken care of by 
industrialisation, especially since the 


first 10 or I5 years of that process 


~ has to be devoted to heavy industry and 


the factories that might employ many 
will have to.largely wait. The eco- 


nomists and business men who keep 
telling Indians that industrialism is the 
only way to prevent unemployment and 
“take the labour off the land’’ simply 
do not realise what the Indian condi- 
tions are. Does not all this make 


Gandhi's programme of Charkha seem 
more sensible? It is vastly less expen- 
sive than industrial machinery, takes 
very little training, relieves the problem 


promptly, avoids foreign: indebtedness 
and deficit financing and _ inflation...... 
How then may they object to the 
Charkha?”’ 
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( By 


Among the forces conditioning Indian 
thinking on economic planning has been 
the influence of Mahatma Gandhi. While his 
importance in the freedom struggle is 
acknowledged, his contribution to econo- 
mic thought is too often lightly dismissed 
or uncritically worshipped. It is my pur- 
pose to present the outlines of Gandhi's 
socio-economic ideas, their limitations and 
possibilities, and in particular their rele- 
vance to economic development in India. * 
We are then in a position to see the imp- 
ress of Gandhi's ideas on recent economic 
planning aims and activities in India. 


Gandhi's socio-economic thought is most 
obviously an expression of his personal 


character and background and of his 
leadership of the Indian independence 
movement. Gandhi's leadership stressed 


non-violent political action, supplemented 
by his ‘‘Constructive Programme’’. The bene- 
fits of this programme to the masses were 
directly related to the aim of building up 
effective mass strength, with a symbolic 
unity of the elite and the masses, for the non- 
violent struggle for independence. In this 
context, the programme could not depend 
on (British) legislative or large financial 


*This article is based largely on research in 
India, with the aid of a Fulbright grant. The 
author wishes to acknowledge her debt to the 
many Indians who gave generously of their time 
and experience. 


Constructive Programme. 
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requirements. Rather it depended on volu- 
ntary moral inspiration and_ self-sacrifice 
for the larger goal. Further, it was allied to 
a reassertion of traditional Hindu civiliza- 
tion, to be purged of any abuses through 

revolutionary moral reform, as against 
imitation of Western industrial civilization, 

And it was accompanied, under Gandhi's 

judicious application, by a multilateral 

Congress appeal to a variety of other inte- 

rests including capitalists and landlords, 

aimed at nationalist unity. 


_But the Constructive Programme and © 
Gandhi's more general socio-economic 
thought had a much wider significance. © In 
time, they became the foundation for a 


school of ‘Gandhian economics’. This 
has been more a social and_ political — 

: : 
than an acadamic force, its 


active adherents being either political Con- 
gress leaders or the Gandhian ‘‘constructive 
workers’ devoted to implementing the 
To adherents 
of this school, Gandhi's ideas represent 
a set of ‘absolute’ socio-economic prin- 
ciples for the reconstruction of the 
economy of free India. But in. less 
absolute terms, Gandhi's ideas have a more 
vital significance in their relevance to econ- 
omic development in India. However, 
along with these potentialities, a study of 
Gandhi's own statements reveals also many 
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inconsistencies and difficulties of implemen- 
tation, permitting divergent interpretations. 


Foundations Of Gandhi’s Approach 
The foundations of Gandhi's approach 

aren 
(a) decentralization - of economic activi- 
ties and of power, a pluralistic 


society, rural-centered for true 
freedom ; 


self-help and self-sufficiency and the 
parallel emphasis on social responsi- 
bility - including the distrust of the 
institutional approach in favour of 
individual moral reform, the dignity 
of labour, simplicity and equality ; 
(c) the importance of tradition, co—-ope- 
ration and the spiritual purpose of 
life over more materialistic motiva- 
tion, disruptive competition and 
class conflict ; and 
(d) the importance of the proper non- 
violent means, or process, to ends 


which must centre on the welfare of 
all, * 


nT 


(b 


*Of many sources on Gandhi’s ideas, a minimum 
selection would include the following by M. K. 
Gandhi: Hind Swaraj or Indian Home Rule 
(Ahmedabad, Navajivan, 1939, Rev. Ed.) ; 
Economics of Khadi (Ahmedabad, Navajivan, 

1941) ; Cent Per Cent Swadeshi or The Econo- 


mics of Village Industries (Ahmedabad, 
Navajivan, 1945, 2nd Ed.); Constructive 
Programme: its Meaning and Place 


(JAhmedabad, Navajivan, 1945, Rev. Ed.) ; 


Towards Non-violent Socialism (Ed.by Bharatan 
Kumarappa, Ahmedabad, Navajivan, 1951) ; 
Sarvodaya (The Welfare of All), Ed. by Bharatan 

. Kumarappa, Ahmedabad, Navajivan 1954). See 
also Gandhiji: His Life and Work (Bombay 
Karnatak Publishing House, 1944); Nirmal 
Kumar Bose, Studies in Gandhism (Calcutta, 
Indian Associated Publishing Co.,1947),Gopinath 
Dhawan. The Political Philosophy of Mahatma 
Gandhi (Ahmedabad, Navajivan, 1951, 2nd Ed.) ; 
Louis Fischer, A Week with Gandhi (New York, 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1942). 


as trustees of their wealth. 


place ; 


On these foundations, there emerges 
from Gandhi's thought an ‘‘ideal’‘ and a 
“less-than-ideal”’ picture of the economy. 
According to the ideal, socio-economic 
organisation would be based on Varna- 


Dharma, each generally following his 
hereditary occupation, within a system puri- 
fied of all status gradations or disabilities. 


All would engage in some manual labour 
(‘bread labour’), there would be equal 
pay for all work, and those with special 
talents would use them without pay for 


the service of society, acting voluntarily 
Material 
ambition would be limited, so each would 
use his energy in spiritual pursuits. 
The economy would be decentralized and 
village-centred, each village being self—suf- 
ficient in food and clothing and as nearly so 


as possible in other commodities. Modern 
factory industries would have no 
machinery would be con- 
fined to simple hand tools. Produc- 
tion would be for use and not for profit, 
distribution would be local and simultaneo- 


us with production, and both would be 
based on co-operation, not on competition. 
Such a society would be non-violent and 
non-exploitative, devoted to simple living 
and high thinking. 


Less-Than-Ideal State 


In this ideal picture, cottage industries 
and agriculture would not be carried on 
very differently in technique from that of 
the past, although poverty is supposed to 
be eliminated froma much enlarged popu- 
lation. The slow process of education, the 
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good example of sterling leaders and Satya- 
graha would be the means used to attain 
this society, and even to liquidate the 
industrial and agricultural complex deve- 
loped under the British. The psychology 
involved in reaching and maintaining such 
state is not sufficiently explored. The 
success of the programme depends on 
faith in the goodness of human nature 
and in some special Indian susceptibility 
to such ideals - an idealistic emphasis fre- 
quently stressed by Indian philosophers, 


But Gandhi himself realized it was 
impossible to attain this ascetic ideal. 
Taking into account to some extent an 
awareness of human weakness, the existing 
Indian conditions, and the pressure of the 
movements of thought in India, he also 


developed a__ less-than-ideal picture, 
with the ideal in the background and 
some compromises in the foreground. 

In Gandhi's less — than — ideal state, 


Varnadharma, ‘‘bread labour’ and equality 
give way to the attempt to purify the 


caste system of its status gradations 
and disabilities and to eliminate 
untouchability ; to encourage’ each 
»to engage in some manual labour and 


to endow such labour with dignity ; and to 
decrease inequalities of income and wealth. 
Persons with special talents would be 


permitted to earn more than _ others. 
Such persons Should use _ their 
additional income as trustees for 


the service of society, and there would be 
some maximum as well minimum income. 
This trusteeship is itself a compromise with 
inequalities of wealth, but in the event 
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that landlords and capitalists did not 
become trustees and that non-violent 
pressure by the masses did not produce 
a trusteeship attitute, Gandhi agreed 
that a degree of confiscation and State 
supervision may be necessary in both indu- 
strial and agricultural sectors, though he 
shied away from their use. 


Far-reaching Compromise 


In this picture also, production and dis- 
tribution would be as decentralized and 
village-centered as possible, tending to 
be for use rather than for profit, and appro- 
aching the ideal of village self-sufficiency, at 
least in food and clothing. Village industries 
and simple agricultural improvements 
would be fostered, partly by voluntary vill- 
age workers and partly also by the State. But 
some modern industry was allowed. For 
these minimum modern centralized or 
organized industries, there might be private 


ownership if capitalists and workers were “™ 


co-proprietors, mutual trustees and trus- 
tees for consumers. Labour would be or- 
ganized on the basis of non-violence and 
self-help, and asarule there should be 
compulsory arbitration of disputes. For 
basic heavy industries, however, there 
should be State ownership with workers’ 
elected representatives having an equal 
share in management with Government 
representatives. In any case, these indus- 
tries would subserve the village economy 
and not dominate it. In the  less—than- 
ideal, as in the ideal picture, voluntary 
co-operation and simple living and high 
thinking would be encouraged, 
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But Gandhi's less-than-ideal picture, per- 
mitting an imprecisely indicated minimum 
of modern industry and machinery, and State 
controls was really a far-reaching compro- 
mise with his basic philosophy. Gandhi had 
opposed State. controls as involving too 
much centralization of power and danger of 
violence. He had opposed industrial civili- 
zation on several grounds :_ immoral mate- 
rialism, concentration of wealth and power, 
its basis in exploitation and conflict rather 
than co-operation and __ tradition, 
unemployment, and the degrading 
conditions of industrial workers in. cities. 
Among the conditions for the use of 
modern industry or machinery, he specifi- 
cally mentioned that industrialism as 
such must be avoided, and that unemploy- 
ment or exploitation must not result. 
Further, control of the production, of 
prime necessities must remain within 
the village, the talents of men should not 
be atrophied, and = machinery 
be related.to satisfying the primary wants 
of men and lightening the cottagers’ burden. 
He preferred simple tools which villagers 
could both make and afford to use, If 
made in factories, such factories should be 


State-owned or controlled, operated 
not for. profit but for the — benefit 
of humanity with ideal condi- 


‘tions of work and good wages, and 
with workers’ participation in manage- 
ment. 


Large Potential For State Control 
With the above outline of Gandhi's 


thought in mind, we may indicate some 
of the problems of implementing his ideas 


should 


and divergent possibilities of interpreta- 
tion.* The first major problem regarding 
implementation arises from the large poten- 
tial for State control and centralization, and 
for a fairly complex industrialized economy, 
which result despite Gandhi's opposition 
from the compromises of the less—than ideal 
picture. In the compromises with modern 
industry and machinery, Gandhi acquiesced 
in modern key basic industries—in modern. 
transport, ironworks, electricity--and in 
factories producing such acceptable popular 
machinery as sewing machines. But Gandhi 

does not clearly demarcate what centralized 

industries he would allow, how much they 

would produce and for what purpose, or 
the mechanics by which they would sub- 
serve the village economy (to be the main 

theatre of consumer goods industries ). 


*Among the many discussions concerning imple- 
mentation or interpretation, the following may 
be especially suggested : J. J. Anjaria, An Essay 
on Gandhian Economics (Bombay, Vora 1945) ; 
S. N. Agarwal, The Gandhian Plan of Economic 
Development for India (Bombay, Padma, 1944) ; 
A. N. Agarwala, Gandhism: A _ Socialistic 
Approach (Allahabad, Kitabistan, n. ed.); MLL. 
Dantwala, Gandhism Reconsidered (Bombay, 
Padma, 1945, 2nd Ed.); S.K. George and G. 
Ramachandran, Eds. The Economics of Peace 
(Wardha, Akhil Bharat Sarva Seva Sangh, 1952); 
P. S. Lokanathan, Principles of Economic Plan- 
ning (New Delhi, Eastern Economist, 1943) ; 
M. R. Masani, Socialism Reconsidered (Bombay, 
Padma, 1944); K.G. Mashruwala, Gandhi and 
Marx (Ahmedabad, Navajivan, 1951), Philip 
Spratt, Gandhism ; An Analysis (Madras, Huxely 
Press, 1939); Wilfred Wellock, Gandhi asa 
Social Revolutionary (Tiruppur, Sarvodaya 
Prachuralayan, 1953); Sudhir Sen, Conflict of 
Economic, Ideologies in India (Santiniketan, 
Visva~Bharati, 1941); Nehru on Gandhi (New 
York, John Day, 1948). 
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To make the necessary decisions and 
then direct the economy would entail 
both centralisation and State control. 
The dynamic implications of modern basic 
industries for the rest of the economy 
would eventually result in a pattern of 
economic life much less simple than 
~Gandhi would have liked. Even the 
attempt to prevent this would require 


a complex and centralized management of 


the economy impossible of achievement 
by villages. The organization and impro- 
vement of myriad decentralized  smalll 
industries and village life in general would 
involve an extensive bureaucratic develop- 
ment. Where industry is nationalized or 
State-controlled, trusteeship may be super- 
fluous, but where private ‘voluntary’’ 
industrial or agrarian trusteeship is regula- 
ted, again there are centralized State 
controls. 


Profit Criteria Vs. Production For Profit the 


A related and further problem arises 
because, though individual profit might be 
eliminated by State ownership, it is not 
clear to what extent ‘production for use” 
means profit criteria are to be disregarded. 
If the benefits of specialization are denied 
by attempts. at local self-sufficiency, 
the economic cost will be increased and 
the burden’ will be borne some-— 
where. This can only be considered 
compatible with the interests of the masses 

if their interests are not to maximize the 
increase in their very low standard of living. 
Such a maximization would for long be very 
far from luxury. Further, it is not clear 
who is to determine the meaning of the 
interests of the masses '’ or by what pre- 


cise criteria, and it is most unlikely that it 
could be a decision decentralized to the 
masses. Thus, not only is there a 


_debatable economic cost here (at least to 


non-—Gandhians) but also an added potential 
of State control and centralization. 


A second major problem regarding 
implementation arises from the possibility 
that where trusteeship is left voluntary, 
reactionary landed or business elements, 
controlling the means of production, 
would use the doctrine to their own 
advantage. And where trusteeship is 
neither effective voluntarily nor 
regulated by the State, the alternative 
of Satyagraha for the masses is of dou- 
btful practical benefit, for economic and so- 
cial power is left concentrated in the hands 
of the dominant caste or class groups. 
Even where trusteeship is benevolent, such 
paternalism may inhibit the development of 
individual self-help called _— for 
by Gandhi. Gandhi’s method of social 
action purposely avoids the develop- 
ment by the masses of concentrated 
interest groups which could function as an 
organized social force, channeling opinion 
or protest, in a society where many such 
groups would counter each other. Thus, 
despite Gandhi's opposition, the danger of 
considerable inequality and continued rule 
by a dominant elite persists. 


Thirdly, to achieve society based on 
Gandhi's ideals, as any others, requires a 
basic unity on these ideals. Scepticism 
about the likelihood of this leads to the 
suspicion that either centuries would be 
required or the process of conversion to 
these ideals and the making of decisions 
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a 


as to implementation would involve the 
emergence of a moral totalitarianism. The 
tyranny of the majority, against which 
Gandhi stood, can be replaced by the 
tyranny ofa particular morality. To be 
effective, decisions on implementation could 
hardly be decentralized to each individual, 
but rather would almost inevitably be more 
centralized. 


Contradictory Interpretations 


Partly because of the problems Gandhi's 
ideas thus present, he has been contra- 
dictorily interpreted as a ‘non-violent 
socialist,’’ a reactionary, and a_ peaceful 
social revolutionary, Gandhi does appear 
close to many Socialists in agreeing, e. g. to 
some modern industry, State controls, 
legislated land reform and labour parti- 
cipation in management. However, in Gan- 
dhi's philosophy these were minimal com- 
promises with the climate of ideas around 
him. It is more basically onthe plans of 
egalitarianism that the moral — religious 
and socio-economic idealists meet. 
Yet Gandhi differs from Marxian 
socialists in his rejection of materialism 
and class struggle, in his faith in individual 
moral reform rather than reform of 
the social structure, in his preference for 
trusteeship over nationalization, and in his 
response to a static economy through tradi- 
tional simplicity rather than an expansive 
modern industrial civilization. 


And, in fact, Gandhi was rejected by 
many Socialists as a reactionary or at least 
as only areformer. This was reinforced by 
doubt as to the efficacy of trusteeship. 
However, Gandhi also disliked the materi- 
alism and competition of capitalism. His 


distasteful to modern 


opposition to modern industrialization was 
Indian capitalists 
as well as Socialists. Indeed, the emphasis 
on social harmony, and village economy 
was taken as a ‘ medieval '’ mentality, espe- 


cially with a ‘ noblesse oblige ”’ cannotation 


or trusteeship, the concept of varna- 
dharma and the spiritual-moral approach 
to life. -And these roots in the traditional 
socio-economic organization allied Hindu 
conservatism to Gandhi. 


A Social Revolutionary 


On the other hand, Gandhi was hailed 
as a social revolutionary because he called 
for a revolutionary change in individual 
psychology, technique of social action and 
socio-economic organization. Not a change 
of masters, but self-mastery; not legislation 
or force, but avoluntary change of heart 


and -will—such a revolution would 
result in the moral development — of 
the latent good in man, and, 


extended through society, in a great co- 
operative family and  non-exploitative 
economy. Further-more, since he saw that 
the heart of the socio-economic problem 
lay not so much in capitalism versus social- 
ism, but in the centralized materialistic 
industrial civilization as such, Gandhi's 
revolution was aimed at the root of the 
matter. It was thus no blind and simple 
return to the past. (However, one may 
compare the reactions of ~ various 
Western Utopians or moralists to 
phases of Western industrialization). But 
to those for whom Gandhi's socio-economic 
principles represented. ‘absolutes’, they 
were the revolutionary answer to the evils 
of modern industrial civilization, in which 
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the traditions of India, purged of their 
abuses, could be used. 


For present-day India, however, the 
most significant interpretation of Gandhi's 
ideas is in less absolute terms; it is in 
their relevance to economic development 
in India, for they are rooted in actual 
Indian. conditions. 


Relevance To Indian Reality 


Indian conditions have been character- 
ised, on the one hand, by a deficiency of 
capital, skills and enterprise and their 
mobility, and of appropriate values, customs 
and institutions for wholesale adoption of 
advanced technology. On the other hand, 
there are the unfortunate concomitants of 
partial adoption of advanced technology 
such as the lack of adequately stimulating 
integration between the small urban moder- 
nized and the large rural backward sectors, 
because of insufficient profitable employ- 
ment outlets for. the increasing population 
and consequent limitation of purchasing 
power. ‘‘ Western "’ problems to be avoided 
were such as unemployment, the evils of 
cities, class conflicts, mate- 
rialism, technocracy, concentration 
of power, and the concomitant threat to 
the status of the individual. From Indian 
traditions a social pattern could be built 
around cooperative integration, an organic 
division of functions rather than a competi- 
tive balancing of conflicting forces, with a 
paternalistic social conscience anda _ ratio- 
nale based on duty. 


The less—than-ideal picture of Gandhi 
contains elements satisfying the above, for 
his programme is concentrated on raising 


ee 


the standard of living in the villages and 
increasing their productive and purchasing 
power by methods requiring relatively 
little resources and consonant with Indian 
traditions. Development could be initiated 
from the ground up, with’ a moral ethic 
facilitating growth of caste mobilily, the 
dignity of labour, emancipation of women, a 
sense of discipline and social conscience, 
a thrifty avoidance of unproductive luxuries, 
and self-help, all laying a basis for further 
development. 


The utilization of available but wasted 
resources for cottage industries in the vil- 
lages and the gradual adoption of simple 
improvements, within a decentralized eco- 
nomic structure understood by the. 
masses, would be fostered by 
self-sacrificing | constructive | workers, 
using an appeal to which the traditional 
mind could respond. Accessory to this 
would be such practical measures as 
‘‘technical’’ craft-centered education, pro- 
hibition of debilitating alcohol on which 
scanty wages were wasted, and the trustee- 
ship theory whereby those with entrepre- 
neurial talent, would be given scope to 
operate, the labour force would be 
disciplined and co-operative, and a 
paternalistic conscience to the welfare 
of labour would ensure a productive 
harmony. As far as possible, capital and 
talent should move to, rather than from, 
the countryside, and thus the diffusion of 
industry to the relatively immobile labour 
supply should encourage a more widespread 
and equalized developement of improved 
productivity and even capital formation, — 
Basic heavy industries would be developed. 
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as the province of the State. 


Doctrine Of Karma 

To such a method of economic develop- 
ment, exception may be taken by those who 
believe its impetus must be in big, rather 
than simple, innovations, or by those who 
believe that revolution against tradition is 
the only way to provide a motivating ethic 
or leadership conducive to development. 
But to depend on the auxiliary effects 
of big innovations, requiring much 
Scarce capital, would prolong the 
disequilibrium between the modern and 
backward sectors. Further, it would seem 
that economic development does not nece- 
ssarily depend on everyone being motivated 
by a simple materialistic desire for a better 
standard of living; thus the concept of 
dharma-well known to every Indian—could 
be moulded towards development, some- 
what similar to the use of nationalisnrin 
Japan. But dharma did not itself imply 
productive economic behaviour, 
and in connection with caste and 
karma it touched mainly one’s one 
caste. To extend dharma to a more 
generalized social or national responsibility, 
to encourage rational economic behaviour, 
and to facilitate the growth of the positive 
results of the ethic as mentioned above, 
would in fact require some revolution 
against Indian traditions, as then operative. 


If Gandhi’s approach, largely through 
morality, should fail to initiate this, the net 
result of his proposals could be a perpetua- 
tion of stratification and stagnation. Thus, 


craft-centered education would leave the 


masses to manual labour,  trusteeship 
would. leave the leadership to the 
dominant caste and interest groups, 


and village uplift would not turn the 
vicious circles of poverty into a spiral 
of development. Indeed, then his ideas 
could impede economic development inso- 
far as there remains merely the negative 
side of opposition to modernization, popu- 
lation control (except through continence), . 
the profit motive and material ambition. 


Neglect Of Social Organisation 


of the Gandhian 
operate through 


It is a basic weakness 
approach that it would 


enlarging the area of individual moral 
reform by a sort of chain reaction, 
neglecting social organization and - 
rational—if materialistic —self — interest. 
Useful as morality may be as 
an. impetus to improvement the 
functional organization of society is 


probably more important for social change. 
And drawing from the Hindu tradition of 
renunciation the Gandhian approach also 
neglects the earlier tradition of an expan- 
sive joy of life. It thus denies even to it- 
self sufficient means to counteract the 
custom, ridden apathy, superstition and 


unenterprising subservience of the masses. 


It has lacked the motivational power to 
attract enough _ self-sacrificing | constr— 
uctive workers or to evoke sufficient 
response from the masses. Gandhi's 
strict followers do not have — suffi- - 
cient power to carry out a Gandhian 
programme, the outlook of the ‘‘modern”’ 
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elite is quite different from Gandhi's and 
the “traditional’’ elites are fot 
generally interested in the  revolutio- 


nary aspect of Gandhi's ideas, Gandhi's pro- 
gramme were too traditional and paterna- 
listic, in spite of his belief in self-help and 
reform, to enable the changes tn the social 
system and values necessary to set in 
motion a process of development, even to 
reach Gandhi’s own goals. 


On a progressive view of Gandhi, this 
may be regarded as a preparation of both 
masses and leaders for more far-reaching 
changes to come later, but in fact, at the 
same time, Gandhi put an anti-Western 
brake on both social and economic change. 
Indeed, by the time of independence, it 
appeared to many that neither capitalism 
nor the Gandhian approach would 
suffice for the economic recons- 
truction of India and that, therefore, the 
State, with all its resources and power, 
must play a planned and major role. Even 
capitalists and Gandhians looked to the 
State for support in their aims, e. g. capita- 
lists for finance and basic development and 
Gandhians for restrictions on centralized 
industries and aid to cottage industries. 


Appeal Of Gandhi’s Ideas 


Yet because Gandhi's ideas were rooted: 
in the facts of Indian conditions, they carry. 


both. an appeal and a relevance for Indian 
development which are significant even 
without an acceptance of the total 
Gandhian philosophy or methodology. 
To be sure, such usage of Gandhi's ideas 
may distort the decentralization, self-help, 
simplicity and voluntary moral change most 
basic to him. But if it does not lead toa 


truly Gandhian society, it does demonstrate 
the validity of his ideas when supplemented 
by other efforts. Therefore, it is not sur- 
prising that although the development of 
the Gandhian approach in the inter-war 
period coincided with the growth of opposed 
capitalist and socialist approaches to econo- 
mic development,there appeared both wide 
spread rejection of Gandhi’s ideas and an 
increasingly serious consideration and 
reinterpretation of his possible contribution 
to economic planning. Especially considered 
were peaceful evolutionary methods and 
trusteeship, encouragement of self-help 
and self-sufficiency, decentralization 
and rural industries, employment and the 
level of technology, egalitarianism and prac- 
tical education. 


Since independence, a number of signifi- 
cant policies or measure, which are conso- 
nant with Gandhi's suggestions, have thus 
been adopted by Congress Central or State 
Governments. Equally striking are the 
similarities to - Gandhi's less—than—ideal 
picture of the future pattern of the Indian 
economy as envisaged in various recent 
Congress, Government, Praja Socialist and 
Sarvodaya sources. 


Adoption By Government 


Although those Government policies or 
measures for which Gandhi stood are by 
no means all effectively implemented, at . 
least efforts have been made on_ the 
following lines: prohobition, craft=cente- 
red education and adult education, 
emancipation of women, | legal caste 
equality with special measures for untou- 
chables and backward castes, attempts to 
develop or enforce a tursteeship attitude 
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in capitalists whose services are retained 
in the ‘‘mixed economy’’. State ownership 
of heavy basic industries, arbitration of 
industrial disputes, labour participation in 
management, attention to employment and 


labour-intensive small industries, decentra- * 


lized rural development schemes utilizing 
self-help, progressive decrease of inequali- 
ties of wealth or ownership; of industrial 
Or agricultural means of production, and 
attempts to foster a broad co-operative 
movement and __ resuscitate viliage 
panchayats. 


The applicability of such measures does 
not depend on adopting Gandhian ideology 
but is dictated by Indian conditions with 
which Gandhi was well acquainted. Thus, 
for instance, acraft-centered education is 
more relevant to mass needs than the pro- 
duction of more educated unemployed 
through literary education. Prohibition 
accords with the upper—caste attitude 
against alcohol. Compulsory settlement 
of industrial disputes is a means to pre- 
vent production lapses the economy can 
ill-afford. (It may be remembered too 
that the Congress is associated with the 
principal labour federation, which claims to 
be founded on Gandhian, concepts in 
opposition to ideologies of class conflict. 
In this federation, labour leaders associated 
with Gandhi in Ahmedabad are prominent). 


Decentralization And Small Industries 


Decentralization is dictated by provin- 
cial rivalry and by the desirability of more 
equalised development, reaching and mobi- 
lizing maximum numbers, as much as_ by 
adherence to a philosophy behind it. The 
State’s role in heavy industry is partly a 


result of inadequate private enterprise in 
this field. But as the existing industrialists 
are needed for production, they cannot be 
dispensed with, but cajoled and controlled 
into more public responsibility. Legal 
caste equality is a political necessity but 
does not mean that dominant castes do not 
continue in leadership roles. Intensive 
and extensive schemes of village develop- 
ment, with small and local . projects to in- 
crease productivity, and with the arousing 
of self-help, are required to break through 
the vicious circles of viilage poverty and 
psychology. They are also related to the 


' agrarian roots of the Congress and to 


critical agricultural shortages which 
demanded immediate as well as. long 
range measures. (It is, however, 


worth nothing that the princlpal model of 
rural development, the Community projects 
has met with disapproval by Gandhians. 
They have criticized the use of foreign 
aid, the expensive, '’materialistic’’ and offici+ 


al nature of the work, and the inadequate 


attention to cottage industries, among 
other things. ) 

Finally, the increasing attention to ~ 
labour-intensive small industries is dicta- 
ted by the need to economise on scare 
capital on the one hand, and to provide 
employment on the other. In regard to 
scarce. capital, there is in the Second Five 
Year Plan emphasis on investment in capital 
intensive heavy basic industry, simultaneous 
maintenance of consumer goods production 
to check inflation, extension of the. sociali- 
zed sector of the economy, with possibly a 
limitation on the capitalistic sector, 
engaged in producing consumer goods 
competitive to cottage industries 
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unemployment, there 
is the . economic waste of 
resources _ and the human — problem 
presented, the need for industries as an 
aspect of rural regeneration, and the politi- 
cal pressure exerted via unemployment not 
only by labour groups, opposition parties 
and the inherent instability of middle class 
unemployment, but also by Gandhian 
elements. The last mentioned have been 
especially vociferous on the question of 
cottage industries. Their position would 
seem to be strengthened by alliance with 
feeling against ‘‘vested interests’ and by 
some political opinion that the Gandhian 
approach, considerably enlarged by the 
appeals of socialism, is the path to establish 
contact with and to gain the support of 
the people. 


in regard to 


Similarity Of Future Pattern 


This brings us to the similarity of the 
future pattern of the economy as envisaged 
in recent Congress, Government, Praja 
Socialist and Sarvodaya Planning sources. 
By way of preface, it should be remem- 
bered that after independence, the 
Congress Party had declined to 
follow the suggestions of Gandhi to turn 
the party into an organisation of social 
service, although it retained, and subse— 
quently added to, the features of the 
Gandhian Constructive Programme to be 
carried out along with political work. 
Furthermore, independence was followed 
by a period of economic crisis and transi— 
tion, in which capitalist and bureaucratic 
elements alienated both Gandhian constru- 
ctive workers and socialists. These latter 
groups became generally estranged from 


Congress. The socialists formed an indep- 
endent political party and the constructive 
workers formed independent social service 
and propaganda organization. 


As time went on, some elements of 
these two groups were moving closer to— 
gether, for instance in the Praja Socialist 
Party, in the association of Jaya Prakash 
Narayan with the neo-Gandhian Bhoodan 


movement of Acharya Vinoba Bhave, 
and in  an__ increasing consonance 
of expressed socio-economic views. 
Although the Congress Government 
succeed in bringing the economic. crisis 


under control and in launching the First 
Five-Year Plan, there was wide-spread 
disillusionment with Congress in the coun- 
try as representative of ‘vested interests’. 
As acounter tosuch interests, and also 
reflecting the increasing mobilization of all 
possible efforts towards the Government's 
plans for economic development, the Gan- 
dhian and socialist elements stiil with in 
the Congress were also moving closer 
together. : 


Common Denominator 


While the relations of the various forces 
involved remain in flux and no real synthe- 
sis is achieved, there does result considera- 
ble similarity of expressed socio-economic 
planning aims. According to their published 


sources, each of these groups would 
have a centralized and socialized sector 
of modern basic industry 


and a decentralized cottage co-operative 
sector of consumer goods industry. All 
would give benifits to labour and asso- 
ciate it in management of large scale indu- 
stries, but would also emphasize labour’s 


Pad 
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— sense of responsibility. Each would re- 


agriculture and village life 
comprehensive co-operatives, 
redistributing land more equitably and 
generally granting some recognition 
to private ownership’ but emphasizing that 
some pattern, as yet uncertain, of co-ope- 
rative performance of agricultural functions 
should be developed. All place much empha- 
sis.on egalitarian distribution and the crea- 
tion of co-operative rather than compe- 
titive social values. All are concerned 
with the employment problem with, 
mobilizing the self-reliant contribution of 
the masses, and all give social controls (the 
State) a significant role at the same time 


organize 
through 


as decentralization is an aim. Ps osit 


contain essential features of Gandhi's less— 
than-ideal picture, and face the difficulties 
of that picture too. 


This is not ta suggest that Gandhi is 
the sole mainspring of the Programme of 
these groups. Nor is it to belittle the 
definite difference between the groups, 
particularly their different emphasis. 
There is Congress: Government emphasis 


on basic heavy industry, big 
hydroelectric and irrigation Projects, 
modernization of decentralized cottage 
_ Industries and enlarging vistas of 


Economic activity. The Sarvodaya group 
emphasizes small or self-sufficient projects 
and simple improvements of the vast 
decentralized cottage industrial sector, 
within a vision of expansion limited by 
morality and ‘human values”. The Socialists 
continue to stress nationalization or socia- 
lization and egalitarian distribution of 
Wealth, 
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Yet it is significant that a common deno- 
minator of this economic thinking is found 
in Gandhi’s contribution. This is the pro- 
duct of the impress of a powerful and 
beloved leader on the Indian outlook, and 
at the same time the product of compelling 
needs of the Indian situation he knew so 
well. Even if the essence of Gandhism 
cannot be adopted, numerous items of his 
thought are utilized. Such use may be 
embroidered considerably by the Gandhian 
vocabulary political leaders adopt. But 
this in itself indicates the continuing appeal 
of Gandhi's ideas. | 


(Courtesy : The Economic Weekly ) 
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BUNDELKHAND KHADI-KHARUA 


(By S. K. VERMA) 


Motikatra a village in Jhansi District 
of Bundelkhand. U. P., ensconced amongst 
sylvan surroundings at the confluence of 

_Dhasan and Betwa rivers reminds one even 
to-day of the once highly prized industry 
in Kharua which is special variety of Khadi 
so well-known in the textile world of Nor- 
thern India. Varieties of Kharua Khadi such 
as Ekri, Gaji-Garha, Chhanti, Patri, Salu, 
Zamurdi, Kasbi, Churiya, Chunri, Patal, 
Mirkhand areas near about Mauranipur 
and transported to distant parts of India 
from the cloth markets of Mauranipur, 
Konch, Kalpi, Bhander and Jhansi. Huge 
kettle drums and vats strewn along the 
banks of Dhasan near Motikatra and the 
magnificient temples, erected by the wea- 
vers there, bespeak of the prosperity this 
Khadi industry once enjoyed in this part of 
the country. From Motikatra the industry 
spread and took root in Mauranipur, Rani- 
pur, Prithipura, Siaori, Gursari, Kalpi Banda, 
Bhander , Saiyadnagar, Kotra xonch, Rath 
etc. and became the mainstay of several 
lakhs of weavers, residing in Bundelkhand 
and the surrounding States. Mauranipur 
alone exported Kharua and Ekri worth 
several lakhs of rupees to Pillibhit, Luck- 
now, Farrukhabad and Calcutta. 

Unfortunate Circumstances 
Unfortunately the industry has nearly 
died out in the area since the last 30 years 
mainly due to the competition of mills and 


discontinuation of the cultivation of the 
indigenous vegetable dye ‘Al’ which for- 
med the main base of the fast colour 
of this variety of Khadi. The 
entire organisation has been disrupted. 
The Kori Weavers, thrown out of employ- 
ment, have adopted alternative jobs, mostly 
those of cooks and domestic servants. A 
few hundreds have joined the railway work- 
shops at Jhansi. But even now a conside- 
rable number residing in the villages round 
about Mauranipur has stuck to their ances- 


tral vocation. They have — switched 
over to mill yarn —§ from  handspun 
yarn which is not. available in bulk 


at any price in Bundelkhand. No 
Ambar sets have yet penetrated to this 
vast region, rich in cotton, teeming with > 
weavers and spinners of traditional skill. 
The exuberant growth of indigenous vege- 
table dye stuffs in the forest regions 
surrounding the area, with prospects 
of successful cultivation of ‘Al’ plants, 
call for serious attention of the Khadi 
Commission and the U.P. Government to 
establish an experimental Unit for the 
revival of this industry. A study team 
of local experts guided by the  ex- 
perts of the Commission and the Govern- 
ment would go a long way in finding out 
ways and means for the rehabilitation of 
this peculiar variety of Khadi in Bundel- 
Khand. 


BUNDE i HAND 


The stage is already there with thou- 
sands of indigenous charkhas and innumera- 
‘ble looms in the rural areas with thousands 
of spinners and weavers to work them. 
Financial and technical aid as well as a 
co-operative marketing organisation on 
modern lines is the need of the hour. A 


District Weavers’ Co-operative Federation 


with substantial amounts at its disposal is 
in existence; but, due to lack of leadership 
and guidance, it has been carrying on an 
humble trade in mill yarn and local cloth 
only though nationalist Koris have an upper 
hand in its make up. 
_ ‘The ‘Al’ Dye 

‘Al’, the basic dye of Kharua Khadi, 
requires a special mention. Without it the 
industry Cannot prosper. 

Botanically known as Morinda Citrifo- 
lia, ‘Al’ was an indigenous plant grown on all 
kinds of land — Kabar, Padua, Rankar and 


even waste lands. A Crimson red dye used 
to be extracted from its roots. The culti- 


vation of ‘Al’ plants was carried on 
extensively in Bundelkhand till 1874. 
The ._ Districts of Jhansi and 
Jalaun, besides some Bundelkhandi 


“speaking districts of Madhya Pradesh, were 
centres of ‘Al’ roots and a roaring trade, 
yielding lakhs of rupees in profit, was car- 
ried on in these markets. The rate for the 
sale ofa thick variety of roots, at that 
time, was Rs. 9 per maund. Wheat then sold 
at 22 seers a rupee. Chronicles of Abul 
Fazal and other contemporary Mohammadan 
writers have mentioned ’ Al’ as one of the 
costly articles of cultivation in those days. 
Khata Khataunis of Jhansi District show 
that 12,000 acres of land were under ‘AI ' 
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cultivation in 1865-66. whilst today not a. 
single inch of land on which it is grown. 


A Crop 


‘Al’ can be grown in all kinds of soil as 
aforesaid. The seeds are strewn in July. 
The land has to be deeply tilled. The 
ordinary plough is employed for the pur- 
pose. But in case the land is plain and free 
from pebbles and stones, a rake up with the 
country harrow is enough. Ploughing is 
not necessary so much as deep digging 
which helps roots to sprout and 
spread down under the earth. The seed 


at a maund per acre: is strewn 
broadcast. The plant begins to show 
within a month and is weeded in Septem- 


ber. Weeding is the only essential pro- 
cess in ‘Al’ cultivation and is repeated a 
number of times. No‘ irrigational arrange- 
ments are required for the fields. 
They thrive best on occasional showers 
of rain. But each individual plant has 
to be tended with care, the ground 
round the plant being deeply raked 
up after a year’s growth. This helps 
the plant to resist the onslaught. of ants 
and other insects. 


‘Al’ flowers are white and grow in clus- 
ters of highly sweet-smelling blossoms. 
The seeds then grow on the stalk. Nearly 
20 seers of seeds is the yield per bigha in 
the first year of production. In the next 
two years the yield is 10 seers per 
bigha. Roots are dug up after 3 years 
of sowing in December, January and 
February only. All roots are dug up 
and removed and the pit is closed up. with 
the remaining parts of the plant. The roots 
go down about three, feet and require 


f 
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deep digging and careful handling. The 
yield per bigha is five maunds( 408 Ibs. ). 
The other parts of the plant are not used. 


The roots are highly valuable and are of 
three distinct.varieties. The finest is called 
‘Bhara’ in Jalaun and ‘Bhara’ in Jhansi 
District and is found deepest in the ground. 
The yield per bigha of this fine variety is 
one maund. The rate in 1874 was Rs. 20 per 
maund which, in the present economic set 
up, would amount to Rs. 200 per maund. 


The medium roots are known as 
‘\haran’ or ‘Pachmer' with an 
average yield of 24 maunds per bigha. 
The rate of sale in 1874 for this 


variety was Rs. 15 per maund. The third 
variety the thickest named ‘Ghatiya’ or 
‘Lari’, is produced at 14 maund per bigha 
and was sold at Rs.9 per maund in those 
days. 

Preparation Of The Dye 


The three varieties of roots were mixed 
in the following proportions : first sort one 
and a quarter seers, second sort two seers 
and the third three seers, these were then 
chopped up fine, ground in a handmill, and 
for each seer of root two ownces of alum 
were. added; all were put into a vat holding 
two and a half maunds of water. 

The cloth to be dyed is first washed ; 
and for each than (piece) of cloth a quarter 
of a seer of castor oil and a quarter seer of 
‘fullers’ ‘Earth’, (Sajji) are used with four 


seers of water, in which the cloth is well— 


steeped and beaten by’ the Dhobi 
(Washerman). The cost of this process 
by dhobi at that time was one pice per 
than of 8 yards. In the root mixture 
mentioned above, five thans of patal or 
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five thans of mirkhani or fine khadi cloth 
is placed and allowed to remain for eight 
days; the cloth is moved up and down 
to make the dye equal and uniform 
throughout. After this the cloth is 
taken out, washed and dried in the 
sun and pressed. This handspun cloth 
dyed in ‘Al’ sold at considerable 
profit in those days in the markets 
of Hathras, pilibhit and Lucknow, 


Innovations 


Local innovations and alterations to 
produce different sheds and variations in 
the natural hues of ‘Al’ were introduced 
at Saiyadnagar and Kotra where local dyers 
mixed with it the root of ashrub called 
noti, The mixture produced a special shade 
called Zamurdi or dark maroon like 
shade. ‘Noti'’ root is abundantly 
found in the forest areas 
round about Chhatarpur in Bundelkhand. 
Besides, ‘noti’, flowers of Dhavai were 
mixed with ‘Al’ dye to produce a deep 
bright crimson. ‘Had’ when mixed with 
‘Al’ dye produced a yellowish red effect. 
‘Al’ thus formed an essential dye stuff of 
the Kharua trade of Bundelkhand and was 
widely cultivated. For the revival Kharua 
industry ‘Al’ will be a pre-requisite. 
It has a considerabie employment poten- 
tial and will help in the economic 
reconstruction of rural areas in Bundel— 
khand inasmuch as most of the wasteland 
would come under ‘Al’ cultivation and 
produce a highly valuable commodity the 
aniline counterpart of which has to be 
imported from foreign countries and cost 
considerable exchange to India 
Besides saving this amounts, the country 
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will have a new industry in dyestuffs. The 
cultivation of ‘Al’ would provide work for 
‘at least 10,000 persons in a district. As 
pointed out above, about 12,000 acres of 
land. was under ’Al’ cultivation in 1865-66 
in Jhansi District alone. With the advent 
of ’Al’, Kharua will thrive again as in 
old times. 


Kharua And Its Varieties 


Kharua was a special kind of Khadi pro- 
duced in Bundelkhand. Yarn produced on 
traditional charkhas which were plied in 
every village of Bundelkhand even upto 
1940, was stocked at different weaving 
centres mentioned above by itinerant 
ire in yarn, called § ‘sutarayas’. 
Weavers then sorted out and classified the 
yarn according to its counts and allocated 
it according to its thickness or fineness, for 
Chhanti, Ekri and Patri, Patal or Mirkhani 
weaving. Chhanti was the coarsest Khadi 
whilst Mirkhani the ftinest. Ekr' 
or the medium variety of cloth was the 
most common product of Kharua Khadi. 
All the above varieties of white Khadi when 
dyed in‘ Al’ or its shades mentioned above 
were called *Kharua’ and were put to 
different uses of apparel. Kharua, Chhanti, 
Kharua Dhotis, Salus, Zamurdi Chhinti, 
Kasbi, Pati and Chriya cloths were thus 
but different varieties of the original Kha- 
rua Khadi dyed in ‘Al’ red. 


_Ekri was produced mainly in the exclu- 
sive industrial estates of Ranipur, Prithwi- 
pura, Siaori, Deorisinghpura, Gursarai 
Haivatpura, Garautha, Erach and villages 
round about Mauranipur where Kori wea- 
vers had settled in large concentrated 
habitations carrying on their trade with 


Was 
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mutual co-operation and help. They had- 
specialised in the technique of Kharua. 
Exri thans were generally 16 ft. long and 3 
ft. or ayard in width. Patar width was less, 
but it required finer counts of yarn. Mau, 
Jhansi, Lalitpur, Bhander, Erach and Konch 
were its centres of production. Mirkhani 
cloth was a special monopoly of Saiyadnagar 
and Kotra. | 


Kharua cloth and Kharua dhotis were 
made out of coarse Khadi called Chhanti 
dyed red. This coarse Kharua was generally 
used for the inners of lihafs, _ magzi, 
Lahngas and coverings and was very much 
in demand due to its fast colour and 


cheapness. Kharua.dhotis were, and are 


rural areas 
made then 


even now, in commo® use In 
where, their deep colour 
popular amongst the working classes. 


Ekri, when dyed in ‘Al’ assumed 
different names. Ordinary Ekri made good 
Kharua of finer quality and was in great 
demand in Calcutta, Farrukhabad, Pilibhit 
and Lucknow in the north and in Amravati, 
Nasik and Aurangabad in the south. 


‘Al ‘-dyed Ekri when decorated with a 
yellow or black border-spun or printed or 
tie-dyed—was known as Kasbi. Petticoats 
made of this kasbi were in common use. 
Saiyadnagar dyers printed floral designs on 
Kasbis and made them more fashionable. 
Printed Ekri Kharua or its finer variant patri 
or Patal were known as Zamurdi Chhints. 
‘Al'-red mixed with noti juice and black 
colour produced a special variety of petti- 
coat colour, ‘bandai’. Ekri dyed in this ° 
colour and embroidered with a fine border 
was very much in use for high class 
lahngas. 
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shows how the whole village economy 
was upset. 


Land And Agricultu re 


According to the census of 1950-51, out 
of the total population of 35.69 crores, as 
many as 24.91 crores or /0 per cent of the 
people depend on agriculture for their 
livelihood. Again, out of the total working 
force of the country computed at 14.32 
crores, 10.36 crores or 72.4 per cent of the 
total are engaged in agriculture. The resultis 
that the average holding in India is only 5 
acres whereas it is 145 acres in U.S. A., 40 
acres In Denmark, 25 acres in Sweden, 21.5 
acres in Germany, 20.5 acres in France and 
20 acres in England. But the majority of the 
- agriculturists in India do not possess even 5 
acres of land. They possess much less. Accor- 
ding to one survey conducted in|949-50,most 
of the cultivators in Madras, Bihar, and 
West Bengal possess less than 2 acres of 
land. Of the total arable land of the coun- 
try only I7 per cent is under irrigation. 
The ‘rest is‘all dry and depends entirely on 
the vagaries of the monsoon, making inten- 


sive agriculture out of ques— 
tion. Erratic and untimely rains 
are a common occurrence. Conditions 


of drought in one part and floods in the 


other are witnessed by as_ practically 
every year. The Giri Committee on 
Agricultural Labour records that the 


farmer has work on his farm only for 218 
days of the year. For the rest of the period 


either he is idle, or he has to seek work 
elsewhere. 


Other Jobs Essential 


Under such unfavourable conditions 


accompanied by difficulties of finance, 
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agriculture has become uneconomic and the 
farmer is unable to maintain himself and 
his family on agriculture. If he is to live,» 
his income has to be supplemented. by 
tapping other sources and by providing him | 
work during his off period of five months. — 

The problem thus resolves itself into: 


i, to provide suitable employment to 
the under-employed agriculturists — 
who constitute more than 80 per — 
cent of the rural population ; and 


j. to rehabilitate the artisans and cra- 
ftsmen who, finding it difficult to 
compete with the organised .indus- 
tries, have either abandoned their 
traditional occupations and gone 
over to agriculture or who are only 
partially employed because of lack of « 
suitable conditions to carry on their 
avocations. 


Cottage Industries 


It has to be borne in mind that although 
agriculture provides work for no more than 
218 days in the year, the agriculturist 
remains tied downto it the whole year 
round. He cannot leave it for any conside- 
rable length of time at a stretch. If 
he does so, his .agriculture suffers. 
So he needs work which he can do at 
his own home. That work should be such 
as to suit his personal equipment, his 
socio-economic conditions, his ability and 
aptitude. It should also provide scope for 

ethe employment of other members of 
his family. Such work can be no other 
than Cottage and Village Industries which 
embody all these virtues of work 
and for which local raw material is available 


- or the raw material is produced by the 

agriculturist himself and there is local 
~ market for the sale of his finished product. 
Cottage and village industries require nei- 
ther much capital beyond the capacity of an 
average farmer, nor much space to be hou- 


_ sed. Their techniques of production are easy 


to be learned and do not require very high 
knowledge. Tools and implements can be 
easily procured or . manufactured in the 
village itself. Besides, there being no time 
rigidity in their working, the idle time of 
the peasant and his family can most suitably 
and profitably be employed to augment his 
scanty income. 


Lopsided 


Our present economy is a lopsided 


economy. Three-fourths of our people are - 


engaged only in one industry, viz., agricul- 
ture, while all other industries and 
professions put together, including admini- 
- stration, employ only one-fourth or even 


less. Naturally, besides under-— 
employment, there is much of disguised 
unemployment in it. To remove 


this disguised unemployment and to make 
agriculture economic it is absolutely neces- 
Sary that the excess population over—bur- 
_ dening it is shifted from into other occupa- 
tions. If suitable conditions are produced, 
it may not be too difficult to persuade the 
artisans and other professionals who have 


lately joined agriculture under odd condi- 


tions to revert to their old occupations. 
Cottage and village industries 
are both whole-time and -part-time and 
possess high employment potential. They 
provide the best solution notonly to the 
problem of under-employment of the agri- 
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culturist, but also serve to rehabilitate the 
artisans and the craftsmen. They can.goa 
long way in- restoring the balance in our 
economy. | 
Unemployment 

According to the Rlanning Commission, 
the number of those unemployed in the 
beginning of the 2nd Five Year Plan was 5.3 
millions 2.8 millions in rural areas and 2.5 
millions in urban areas. Provision was made 
to provide additional. jobs to 8 million 
people in the 2nd Plan. But it is estimated 
that, as a result of our population 
growth, 2 millions are added to our work- 
ing force every year. Accordingly, by the — 
year 1960-61 the number of those to be 
provided with jobs would increase to 15.3 
millions while only 8 millions would get : 
jobs if the plan is implemented in toto. 
But very recently there wasastatement . 
made by Shri Gulzarilal Nanda, Member of 
the Planning Commission, that since the 
Plan outlay is being scaled down to Rs.4,500 
crores from Rs. 4,800 crores, the employ- 
ment potential of the plan may be reduced 
to 6 millions only. That is the position of 
unemployment as placed before us by the 
Planning Commission. But there is an 
important section of the people which feels 
that the unemployment position in the 
country is much worse. 


Even Prof. P. C. Mahalanobis, another 
Member of the Planniag Commission, .once 
stated : ‘There could scarcely be any doubt 
that lO0or 12 million persons were either 
out of job or were seeking jobs or were 
practically gainful © work. 
lf consideration ae extended = to 
those who were sitting idle for more than 


without 
was 
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half or two-thirds of their working time, 
the number would probably rise to 25 or 
30 million persons.’’ The worse part of the 
problem is that, instead of decreasing, un- 
employment is all the time increasing in 
spite of all efforts made to wipe it out. 
According — to the. Live 
ters of the Employment 

in the country, the number of those who 


Regis- 
Exchanges 


registered themselves for employment in 


March, 1951 was 3.37 lakhs. This number 
increased to 5.22 lakhs by December, 1953 
and to 7.05 lakhs by March, 1956. This 


shows how unemployment in our country 
has been steadily increasing. 


Baffling Problem 


Regarding under-employment, there are 
no definite statistical data available. 
However, in addition to the severe under— 
employment in agriculture and village indu- 
tries referred to above in areas, 
according to National Sample Survey 8.48 
per cent of the population in towns of more 
than 50,000 population, excluding the four 
big cities of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras and 
Delhi, are. under-employed and 3.17 of 
them are ‘severely under-employed’’. On 
the basis of this estimate, the number of 
“severely under-employed’’ in urban areas 
of the country works out at 27.4 
~takhs and those of under-employed at 


rural 


7303 lakhs. How are we going 
«to salve this’ baffling problem of 
unemployment and underemployment? 


There isa_relation between employment 
and capital: investment. The greater the 
capital investment, the greater the emp- 
loyment. 


But we know that we are too. 
short of capital. We cannot make unlimited 


investment to push up employment ge | 
meet our needs, ge 


Plan And Priority 


We all know that ours is an under- 
developed country. In order to build our 
economy on a sound basis, our first con- 
cern is and ought to be the develcpment 
of basic and key industries to avoid 
dependence on foreign countries for capital 
goods. Our planners have, therefore. 
given first priority to the development of 
basic industries during the second plan 
period. But basic industries require huge 
capital investment and foreign exchange 
which we badly lack. 
a financial are being 
forced to down. This limits 
our chances of making adéquate investment 
to have a higher rate of employment. 
And when we give first priority to basic 
industries, little scope is left for investment 
in large scale consumer goods industries 
which also require huge capital and foreign * 
exchange to purchase plant and machinery, 


So our plan is facing 
crisis and we 
scale it 


Village Industries 


On the other side, because of -imple- 
mentation of the First Five Year Plan and 
increasing investments in development pro- 
jects-in the country, increasing 
purchasing power in the hands of the 
common man,:which he is inclined to 
use in the satisfaction of his wants. Thus, 
a gpeater demand for consumer goods 
has been’ and ts’ being created. 
If these goods are ‘not available in 
adequate quantity, inflation is inevitable, 
To avoid this awkward situation,. the 
Planning. Commission gave oa 


there ds 
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priority position to village 
and small industries which do 
not require much capital and scarce 
foreign exchange. It appointed a ‘Village 
and Small Scale Industries Committee”’. 
popularly known as Karve Committee to 
Prepare a scheme so that the increased 
demand for consumer. goods could be 
met by village and small-scale industries 
under the provisions of the Second 
Five Wear: -serten we ane ated the 
same time increasing § employment 
could be assured to the people. Thus, 
under the stress of circumstances, even 
those economists who once might have 
criticised the cause of village industries, are 
now falling in line with their exponents to 
meet the situation. This proves the great 
potency and efficacy of the village industries 
in building the economy of the country. 


Poverty Amidst Wealth 


At times it has been remarked by the 
foreign visitors that we are a poor 
people ina rich country. What does it 
connote? It is really a strange phenomenon 
that although the country is rich in its 
natural resources, the people inhabiting 
it are poor. Why is it so? The answer is 
clear. Nature has endowed us with 
immense natural resources, but they are 
not fully harnessed to our benefit. We 


second 


» constitute nearly one-fifth of the wor'!d’s 


population. This vast human energy could 
be agreat assest for the country. But un- 
fortunately it is regarded as a heavy  liabili- 
ty, a burden and a great drain on the na- 
tural resources of the country. It is so be- 
cause human energy pregnant with immense 
potentialities is kept dormant undevelo- 
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pedand unutilised. A good number of people 


remain without work and instead of crea- 


ting wealth and adding to national income, 
they eat away the valuable resources of the 
country. Our first aim, therefore, must be 
to fully utilize this. vast “manpower that 
God has given us. It would be a sin against 
God anda crime against humanity if this 
valuable human energy is allowed to 
go waste. Each person, fit to work, 
must be provided gainful work aec-. 
ording to his ability, temperament 
and training. Ina Welfare State, such 
as ours is claimed to be, it is the . 
duty of the State to provide work to each 


of its citizens. If any one 
is< idfe, che is sa -burden om 2the 
whole society and, since he cannot 


remain without food, clothing and such 
other requirements, he lives at the cost of 
others, turning them poor. This is our pro- 
blem number one. 


Four-Fold Loss 


How illogical it is that whereas innu- 
merable hands remain idle, a good many 
‘raw materials such as_ various agricultural 
products, forest products and numerous — 
things found in nature, are allowed: 
to pass without converting them into fini- 
shed goods. One of the main reasons of the 
poverty of the villages is that many of the 
agricultural products and various other raw 
materials which they produce are exported 
to cities without processing them into fini- 
shed goods for consumption. This entails 
a four-fold loss to the villages. While, 
on theone hand, raw materials when 
sold fetch less price, on the other, the 
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employment which they could provide to 
the idle hands in.their processing, is also 
lost. The third great loss is the loss of 
valuable bye-products which could be 
obtained in processing. And, above all 
there is the terrible loss incurred in 
payment of high — prices in the 
purchase , of goods —= manufactured 
from the same raw materials previ- 
ously sold. - This drains the villages of the 


little wealth they earn from the land. If 
they are to be rehabilitated, the four-fold 


a 


8. & 


loss must be checked by promoting village 
industries suited to village conditions. 
Village industries possess exceptionally 
high employment potential “as no other 


‘occupation does except agriculture. But 


agriculture by itself cannot provide enough 
to meet the demands of rising standards 
of the modern age. Development 
of agriculture together with the develop- 
ment of village industries will alone prove 
efficacious in rebuilding. our shattered 
economy. 
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ECONOMIC GROWTH AND 
SAVINGS _- 


(By HEMALATA ACHARYA) | 


The Second Five Year Plan has made 
the Government saving conscious. People 


in India have been: asked to save, to save 


more, at least to save some part of their 
income. Recently, the Chief Minister of 
Bombay outlined a seven-point plan for 
encouraging people to save. Similarly, in a 
press. - note, . the -Finance Minister 


of Bombay also underlined the need to save 


and gave a Statistical account of the classes 
who can save. In the Bombay State, accor- 
ding to him, there are 12 lakhs cultivators 
paying land revenue of Rs. 20 or more; 
there are 3.5 lakhs employees of the Union 
and the State. Governments; 3 lakhs 
income tax  assessees, . other than 
Government servants; 8 lakhs. industrial 
workers getting an annual income of more 
than Rs. 1,200 and 4 lakh employees in 
shops and other establishments. Therefore, 
he concludes that in all there are 3 
million savers out of which only 8 
lakhs have _ been mobilised so far. 


_ The Finance Minister expects.that if we can 


make consolidated. efforts in persuading 
the people to save, the target fixed by the 
Bombay State of Rs. 26 crores need not be 
difficult of achievement. He confuses abi- 
lity to save and willingness to save. 
Some _ Facts 
But there are facts and figures which 
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Since the year shows a fall 


show that .the Finance Minister’s faith, 


though sincere, is not well founded. That. 


the net collection of savings have declined 
in 1957-58 as compared to the savings in 
[956-57 can be seen from the figures of 
both these periods. The net collections 
in the first half of 1957-58 in the 
Bombay State are Rs. 5.8 crores com- 
pared to Rs. 9.5 crores during the corres- 
ponding period in 1956-57. The main dec- 
line has. been in the Postal Savings Bank 
deposits. The net collections of Rs. 4 lakhs 
under this head in 1957-58 (April to 
Augus t) compared very unfavourably 
with the net collections of Rs. 3 crores 
during the corresponding period 
in 1956.. Many National Savings Certifi- 
cates matured in the year 1957, leading to 
the return of saved money to the holders. 
in the net 
collections of savings. it seems this money — 
has not found its way into the channels - 
of savings organised by the Government, 
but have gone into other channels. 

lf we add to these the fact that the 
National Income registered |7 per cent 
increase at the end of the First Plan Period, 
it is rather disturbing that still our search 
for saving has remained like that of 
the ‘proverbial blind man in a dark room. 
searching for a black cat which is not there. 
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And If this supposed increase in the Natio- 
nal Income cannot be trusted to énhance 
the community's savings, what else could 
be relied upon ? 


Development Of Agriculture 


Therefore, before we juggle with 
figures, let us indicate the line of action 
_ necessary in terms of the existing situation. 
If domestic financial resources are to be 


mobilized, it must be admitted that such 
financial resources are limited 
and scattered. And . even if. by 


certain successful administrative measure 
we are able to tap the resources, such 
resources as would be available would be 
insufficient to satisfy our growing needs 
and might perhaps be frittered away in 


applying these resources where _ they 
are least productive. In order 
to make a little thing go a long way, 
it requires prudential distri- 


bution of resources to those sectors which 
have capacity to yield results at the mini- 
mum. cost. If, instead of diverting the 
resources on erecting school buildings in 
the C.P.B. areas, the money had been spent 
on small irrigation schemes. their effects 
on the economy would have been very 
favourable from the point of prices and 
production. 


The Real Problem 


In India the real problem is not merely 
that of finding domestic resources (of cou- 
rse, that is a problem in itself big enough ), 

but of so planning the production in agri- 


culture and industry that the lags 
are minimized between these sectors. 
- Productivity in agriculture can 
be said to have risen only if the 
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marketable surplus . increases. This 
may be of non-food crops 
required for export industries. And the 
productivity in industry can be said to 
have risen only when it is able to supply 
essential goods to theagricultural sector at 
prices low enough to tempt agriculturists 
produce surplus. The terms of trade at the 
initial stage may act against industry. At 
the same time, industry must be able to 
draw off the redundant population (unem- 
ployed and underemployed) from agriculture 
which means, industrial wages (under a 
free enterprise economy) — should 
be higher than the level of average 
productivity in agriculture, (marginal prod- 
uctivity being a zero or very close to zero). 
This presupposes that whatever is produced 
in agriculture will not all be consumed on 
the farm, but some portion of it will be 
marketed. But this is too facile an 


assumption. 


Shift Of Jobs 


It is generally accepted that wherever 
subsistence agriculture predominates, in- 
vestment in agriculture does not significa- 
ntly increase the markétable surplus ~ of 
food, though the real earnings in agricul- 
ture show an upward curve due to the 
higher consumption of foodgrains by the farm 
population, and pfeference for cash crop cul- 
tivation. This continues as long as produc- 
tion remains at the level just sufficient to 
satisfy the rising demand of the existing 
farm population. Food prices and raw 
material prices rise and ipso facto wages 
in organized industries. Generally benefi- 
ts of higher prices are not equally distribu- 
ted and thus large farmers gain at the expense 
of the small farmers and the landless. There: 
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might be regional variation on this count. - 


This particular development retards for the 
time being the process of growth unless 
measures are introduced to check prices. 
On the other hand, a shift of workers from 
farm to factory must be encouraged. An 
imbalance might exist between the indus- 
trial wages and agricultural wages to 
the extent that the people are dis- 
inclined to move. Even if agriculturists 
earn, they do notsave and their high 
earnings are difficult to mobilise, as they 
are hoarded in gold. They must be made 
investment conscious. In the long run ear- 


nings in industry, are higher and profits 
considerable. That is not true of agricul- 
ture. 


Not So Simple 


What is required is planned industria- 
lisation so that wastage would be minimized. 
If we sincerely want to mobilize the reso- 
urces of the community as more and more 
of them are produced, we must change 
the attitudes of the people towards 
the newly created resources. — This 
will be discussed later. The problem is not 
so simple. It is not merely of creating 
employment; it is also that of so planning 
the industries that the demand increases 
for such goods as are produced. If 
the resources are frittered away as they 
are made _available, even in 
spite of the best of will no development 
may take place and stagnation may ensue. 
Import of food may ease the condition of 
_ shortage for the time being, but an all time 
solution must be worked out. 


ee 


The Dilemma 
What has this to do with Savings? Much. 


Because, savings are the out come of rising 
income and the latter are the 
consequence of the development  pro- 
gramme. In a country mainly inhabited 
by peasantry and. where 80 percent 
of the population directly and indirectly 
subsists on agriculture, it would 
be like putting the cart 
before the horse to ask the people to save 
before they have cleared off their old 
debts. One remembers what Marie 
Antoinette said when she was told that 


people have no bread to eat. Her answer 
Are 


was simple : ‘give them = cake. 
we sO unimaginative as to suggest 
that people should save even if they 


have nothing to eat? If we want people to 
save, they can save only if their income is 
above the margin of subsistence. If the 
development is proceeding in the direction 
which creates bottlenecks, anticipated and 
unanticipated, naturally the result would 
not be very happy. Before persuading the 
people to save, it is necessary to See that 
enough is there to save and that can be done 
only through measures which help agri- 
culture and industry to develop simultane- 


ously. In the,quagmire that has been traced 


above regarding the dilemma of develop- 
ment of agriculture and industry, note is 
not taken of the export market. Where 
food is in short supply, either it is 


to be imported or rationed. But 
this cannot remain a permanent 
condition. In order that surplus labour 


from agriculture is withdrawn, another 


alternative is to develop export industries. 
But in case where the demand from the 
home market is not very great, import of 
food and development of export industries 
tie our economy tg international political 
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uncertainty and thus make the economy 


more politically and economically vulnera- 
ble. 


Investment And Saving 


In India, the development that has taken 
place so far does not give us any idea as to 
the real state of the economy. All the 
schemes specially meant for developing 


backward areas and rural landscape 
have not added to our _ investible 
resources. Therefore, in the country- 


side, though much expenditure is incurred 
on the various projects, its effect on the 
saving capacity of the people is negligible. 
On the contrary, it has _ increased 
the consumption expenditure. It * can- 
not be denied that the movement of 
population has’ taken place and some 
have settled even in areas where 
work is available. But such — shift is 
not considerable, neither it is certain that 
people would not remigrate if the work is 
completed there. We have been also told 
that industrial production has increased 
though most of it is in the assembling line. 
We are still to go a long way before we can 
say that we are tolerably self-sufficient 


even in manufacturing. Most of the 
production is import based. Therefore, 
the industrial production is not of 


Such an Intensity as to alter the panorama 
of Indian economy. Measures to improve 
agriculture have made people indifferent 


to further change, because their 
effects “are not © sufficiently © striking 
and equally distributed. Some _ of 
the landless (unemployed or under- 


employed) have shifted to places of indus- 
trial production and. their 
demand for food has added to the food 


increasing | 


scarcity. But this shift has not very much 
affected the rate of savings. Similarly, the 
changing role of ‘the private sector and 
extension of the public sector have created 
a situation in which the total investment 
has no relation to. savings of the commu- 
nity and there is much dependence on 
foreign markets for money and material. 
As long as domestic efforts are half-hearted, 
the economy would not show any sign 
of development. It is not inflationary 
finance that has to be dreaded, but it is the 
inflationary finance which is not preceded 
by the mobilisation of the domestic resou- 
rces that leads to inconvenient situations. Ih- 
flationary finance is self-liquidating ‘provided 
care is taken to make it a precondition’ /of 
building output yielding schkémes. Compul- 
sory savings and borrowing, programmes 
also do not vive any indication -of.improve- 
ment, while voluntary sayings, have, ne- 
mainned at the low ebb. A-further.analysis 
is called for under this item.,, 


The National 


mand? io 
» Income :: 

It is on account of the-activities on Vari- 
ous fronts that the National Inctome incréa- 
sed in aggregate by I7 per cent‘at the furn 
of the First Plan period’ and’ “investment 
stood at 7.3 per’ cent YGF ~'the 
National Income. same tage gs 
National Income should’ ‘net °™be 
interpreted as the ‘sign “HET g economic 
growth. If we want to ‘study ‘thé relation 
between the National Income and saving, 
that can be done only if we know ee 

_ how is the rising income distributed? | 
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b. how much of it is dagen 2 is 


¢. What is done with ate savings ? : Whe- 
ther they are hoarded, or Mivested § : 
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in new undertakings or Government 
bonds, or in purchasing land 
or in paying off old debts to 
money-lenders. 


The latter two transactions may affect 
the economy according to what the vendors 
of land and money-lenders do with the 
money. 


Writing On The Wall 


As to how the rising income is distri- 
buted, it would be presumputous to con- 
clude anything without sufficient data. But 
there are the writings on the wall and he 
who runs may read them. Professor Viner 

_ Writes in this context ; 


Be tet “Us sSUP POSE, for instance, that a 
om country: Which has ‘embarked on a 
% programme of economic ‘development, 
es _ engages: in ‘periodic’ Stoektaking “or its 
eas “progress. ~and | finds’ ‘not’ ‘only “that 
a aggregate “wealth, ~ ‘aggregate © fficome, 
total | population, “are all ihereasing, ‘But 

that per ‘capita wealth, irnicéme, ‘prodiic- < 


Ort Y 


~ 


rah “favourable indices but eveh in’ Combina- - 

wees __tlon, do ) they suffice to Show’ tHat “thier 
“has” been 7 "economic \ “progress”, ha 
increase in é economic’ ““Welfare’’'° father 


Axsiw tharp retrogression”” TiSSqorg biidT 


+ te 


“An Order to find out? tHe beriéfitss<of 
Uren: income. it er tohave 


nO) Quoted by §. ‘Herbert ‘Frankel ‘in * Economic | 
* mpact on underdeveloped bpilae Essay ‘on 


> Cy ot 


‘<Eeonomic | 
sri ~Devélépment of salad okie cae ae 


Te et A 


, ~OXFORD 1953, P. 58 


audi d Atwor: ny, «< at 
heed from Ieernae ignal Trade and Economic” “De velo- 
pment. The Freepress Gleneoe Mig fons. 1952. 
| WWE 


Lecture VI, PP. 126-127, 


“tion” ‘are ail increasing. capt “of these are - 


‘aT 


atmicre study of various factors, which 
affect the distribution of income. To rely | 


on abrolute figures for the guidance of 


getting definite information as ito 
whether ability to save of the 
classes who are inclined to save 
has increased or not would be 
misleading. In the absence of the data, let 


us accept that in India the following have 
been the beneficieries of the rising income 
(this is subject to modification). 

(i) Government servants of all cadres. 

(2) Traders, speculators, industrialists, 
industrial workers, members of various 
professions so far as they are able.to 
evade taxes and are able to take 


gee of rising prices. 
(3) A section of peasants, who already 


owns large land under cash crops, and who, 
because.of its hold over the village and 
: petty, officials, is able to take advantage of 
_ the new schemes, which. are purely meant 


2 for uneconomic ¢ cultivators. | 
~/t Whe iY 
' Land Reforms | 


* Similarly, land’ teforms also HAVE Aan 
°'ged the ‘class composition in the" vie 
‘and érsiWhile” . tenants” have ie 
"turned into servants Of the landholders’ 
“themselves have become” ‘landowners | by 
__ purchasing’ land’ from’ their ‘Yandlords™ tis 
show § that thet rising. national iAcome* fas 
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7” not “been favourable ‘to “masses 96 F? ‘the 


‘people except” perhaps. to’ tlie ‘industelal 


_ workers (if _ we — take account of 
“their om “monopolistic position and 
capacity “to bargain “and tha 1° too 


“to a limited extent, In the first category 
~ there would ‘be only a. ‘small ” percentage 
; “who © ‘could be Classified as the earners ‘of 
“considerably large” income. “while” “the 

“majority (perhaps ‘about. 90° per cent “earns 


sande 


income enough to maintain the family or not 
even that much). We must also note of their 
rising commitments towards their family 
members (marriage, education, death). The 
second category is the sounce which per- 
haps yields enough investible resources, 
except the industrial workers (they are 
prone to spend even if their real wages 
rise) and it is for the Government to 
prevent the financial resources getting into 
the speculative channels. Members of various 
professions contribute very little to savings 
as their way of life encourages much 
wasteful expenditure, Third source is the 
most difficult to tap unless the Government 
boldly introduces agricultural income. tax. 
Most of the savings of the peasants go 
into the purchase of land. Since we do 
not have enough statistical information 
regarding change of land ownership after 
land reforms it is very difficult to find 
out as to what has been done with the 
money which the tenants paid to the 
erstwhile owners even though it may 
be in instalments, and what _ the 
landowners are doing. with com- 
pensation paid to them by the Government 
in Zamindari bonds. The conclusion is in- 
evitable that there has been no _ revolutio- 
nary change in the distribution of national 
_income so.as to favour small savings on a 
large scale as is contemplated in the Second 
Plan. 
, Given. this pattern of distribution, the 
second | 


question how much of it is 
saved? .Is saving a function of real 
income or money income? If it is 


‘a function of the former, the class that 
_.can save, is the class belonging to our second 
category. Under a free enterprise econo- 
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my it is they who should do saving, because 
it is they who benefit by rising prices. 
Arthur Lewis believes that ‘‘the ratio of 
saving to national income is a function not 
just of inequality, but more precisely of 
the ratio of the profits to national 
income’’.* 


A Warning 


In contrast to rentiers, entrepreuners, 
if their profits are rising, can help in raising 
the rate of saving of the economy. The fact 
that this is not happening in India may be 
taken as a warning against undue optimism. 


The urban middle class and 
industrial workers do not have 
inclination to save or ability to 


because the urban standard of life 


save, 
catches up with their incomes, as soon 
asthe latter show any improvement. 


Peasants in India rarely save .and though 
they live frugally, even better off peasants 
do not have enough surplus to _ invest 
anywhere, and whenever any surplus is visi- 
ble it goes to the land. Therefore, 
it is obvious that a very little portion of 
the rising national income goes to saving, 
because the rise has not been so significant 
as to make any difference in the real earn- 
ings of the masses of the people. 


Third proposition, ‘ what is done with 
savings, '' may be divided into two parts. 
What do the businessmen, traders, specu- 
lators and industrialists do with their sa-_ 
vings? And what others, i. e. peasantry, 
professionals, workers and others who may 
be classified - into Warner's — the 


* The Theory of Economic growth by W. Arthur 


Lewis. Page 227 George Allen and Unwin Ltd. _ 
London 1955. 
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middle 
The first 


upper middle — and lower 
classes —- do with their savings ? 


invest or use them for speculative trading, . 


while the second keep them for the rainy 


day, i.e. marriage, education, and for other — 


occasions depending upon the size of the 
income and caste status. As the income 
rises, first it is used for clearing past 


debts, second to. help- relatives and 
some portion of it is spent 
on house repairs or new construc- 


tion as it gives prestige to the owner, Next 
it is utilized for piligrimage, charity, marri- 
age, feasting, increasing amenities in the 
household and finally whatever is left is 
either deposited in banks or invested in 
securities. 


Thus it may be concluded, that, the 
savings of the Community are too uncer- 
tain and too much dispersed, to be of any 
help in the economic development of the 
country. This is for several reasons. The 
small man is not still out of the woods and 
the pressure of tradition weighs heavily 


on his purse. When his income 
rises, his poverty at the .. initial 
stage tempts him to satisfy 


his long awaited needs on various counts. 


In both urban and rural areas lags in 
individual’s expenditure on small comforts 
would leave very little = margin 
for voluntary Savings. Can 
we resort to compulsion? Can we 
mobilise the surplus income through 


taxation? These are questions not merely 
of policy making, but also of political 
preference. It must be admitted however 
that the Government should not spare 
any effort to gain confidence from those 
who can help them in time of crisis. 


i 


Outside Aid 

A country like India can ill afford to 
think herself capable of developing 
without outside aid when the time 
does count. Our. acceptance of 
democratic form of Government should 
not be an excuse for any _ dilet-_ 
tante solution. Democracy is our 


strengh and it should not be turned into a 
weakness. Social justice and economic equa- 
lity cannot be established in a vacuum. 
They require for their fruition an awareness 


on the part of the people of what is expec-. 


ted of them. It is wrong to promise utopia 
to the people under the circumstances 
when every individual must 
do his bit to build up the economy anew, 
Democracy is not a vote catching device, It 


assumes an educated and consciously culti- 


vated public opinion, extremely sensitive 
of its duty towards maintaining freedom 
through the © sacrifice of its 
cherished material welfare. There is no 
half-way house between a perfect and effi- 
cient democracy and a perfect and efficient 
dictatorship. Small men will be prepared 
to make sacrifices only if their faith in the 
ruler’s sincerity is unshaken. 


much 
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VILLAGE INDUSTRIES IN 
C.D. ARFAS 


(1: P.M. Mathai) 


According to the Second Five Year 
Plan ‘Village and small industries in 
their different aspects are an integril and 
continuing element both in the ecor.omic 
structure and 
planning. The primary object of developing 
industries in rural areas is to extend work 
opportunities, raise incomes and standard 
of living and to bring about a more _balan- 
ced and integrated rural economy. Inevita- 
bly, in rural areas,the traditional industries 
have to be given immediate consideration. 
As the rural economy develops, technical 
changes will take place in different fields 
and correspondingly the pattern of rural 
industrialisation will also change from 
simple crafts meeting elementary needs 
to small industries based on_ steadily 
improving techniques and designed to 
satisfy the needs of a more advanced 
character. These developments will nece- 
ssarily be spread over a long period; in the 
meantime, support through legislation and 
various positive measures of organisation 
and assistance for the existing village in- 
dustries is absolutely vital to the stability 
and growth of the village economy. 
Thus, the sector of village 
and small industries is not to be viewed as 
a static part of the economy, but rather as 
a progressive and efficient decentralised 


in the scheme of national 


sector which is closely integrated, on the 
one hand, with agriculture and, on the 
other, with largescale industry.’’ 


Objectives 


As recommended by the Karve Commi- 
ttee appointed by the Planning Commission 
during 1955 and approved by the Planning 
Commission, the main objectives of the 
cottage and small scale industries progra- 
mme are given below: 


(i) to avoid as far as possible, during 
the period of the second plan, fur- 
ther technological unemployment 
such as occurs specially in the tradi- 
tional village industries ; 


(ii) to provide for as large a measure of 
increased employment as possible 
during the plan period through 
different village and small indus- 
tries ; and 


(iii) to provide the basis for the 
structure of an essentially decentra- 
lised society and also for progres- 
sive economic development at a_ 
fairly rapid rate. 


If, the experience of other countries is 
any guide, the only correct path for us to 
follow is, as in the political sphere both at 


the 
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national and international 
that. of ‘co-existence’. «This concept 
of co-existence is not a_ negative 
but a positive one.. It connotes not 
merely ‘tolerance and forbearance 
but active co-operation in striving fora 
‘common goal an approach, that is to say, 
which is free from all bias or prejudice or 
ideological commitment and views the pro- 
blem purely as a human and practical pro- 
blem. It is the problem of eradicating hu- 


man misery in the economic sphere with- 
out bringing about fresh human misery, 


of making poverty. give way to plenty 
but ensuring at the same time that the 
benefits of plenty are so distributed as not 


to.be confined to any particular class or . 


section of society but, instead, to alleviate 
the existing hardships and promote the 
ultimate welfare of the society as a whole. 


Resources 


According to the Second Five Year 
Plan a sum of Rs.200 crores was set apart for 
development. Council meeting it was expe- 
cted that a cut of Rs. 40 crores would be 
made on this and the programme will be 
reduced to Rs. 160 crores for the plan 
period. 


In the revised programme of Com- 
munity Development Blocks a sum of 
Rs. 65,000 earmarked for cottage and 
small scale industries during the first phase 
of development for five years and 
a sum of Rs. 50,000 for five years of second 
stage of development. Out of Rs. 65,000 
provided for the first stage of development 
Rs. 15,000 are earmarked for starting a 
programme of industries to give employ- 
ment for women. 


INDUSTRIES 


level> 


State Govern ments 


industries, 


IN C. D. AREAS ; 1) 


When ie® Community Project was 
first initiated in 1952. there was hardly 
any organisation at the centre or with the — 
for undertaking a 
programme. of cottage and small scale 
Since then considerable 
progress has been made. At the centre 
the - following organisation have been set 
up attached to. the Ministry of Commerce’ 
and Industry. : | 


a) Khadi and Village Industries Commi- 
ssion. 


b) All India Handloom Board 
c) Small Scale Industries Board 
d) All India Handicrafts Board 
e) Central Silk Board 

f) All India Geir Board 


The .Khadi and Village Industries Come © 
mission is.astatutory body consisting of 
non-officlals. The Handicrafts Board, 
although an Advisory Boad works de facto 
as. an executive body. It also comprises of 
non-officials. 


The Khadi and Village Industries .. 
Commission and the Small Scale Industries 
Board particularly have 
administrations. The Khadi Commission - 
has zonal Organisers and also experts 
attached to these Organisers. 


As regards the development of small 
scale industries, the country is devided into 
6 zones in charge of 6 Joint Development... 
Commissioners. There are also four Regio- 
nal Small Industries Service Institutes... It is . 
also proposed to have one major institute 
in each OO o13 a" 
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their regional. ; 
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a. number of Extension Centres 
for various small industries. to .be located 
in places where any small industry is pre- 
dominantly concentrated. For example, 
extension centres for cycle parts is situated 
in Ludhiana, for shoe industry in Agra, for 
lock industry in Aligarh etc. The Service 
Institutes impart technical assistance and 
specialised training. Their mobile vans 
‘travel into the interior in Community 
Development Blocks to demonstrate 
improved. technique of production and 
“equipment and train village artisans and 
salso. assist them to get such improved 
| and tools on. hire purchase 
the Small Industries 


equipment 
system through 
Corporation. 


‘ 


States Industries Department 


As referred to earlier the State Indus- 
tries Departments were in the past not 
-adequately geared up to render assistance 
in the field of cottage and small scale indus- 
tries. hese departments in the States are 
considerably strengthened at the State level 
as well.as at the district level. Extension 
Oficers( industries )are also, after training, 
“. being posted in the various blocks. There 
is arrangement to train about 1000 Extens- 
ion Officers (industries) per year. An integ- 
rated course of one year arranged, 
four months with the Small industries 
» Service institutes and eight 
months with the Mahavidyalayas of the 
Khadi . Commission. These Extension 
“Officers. (Industries) when posted in 
blocks, are mainly trained for organising 
Cottage and Small Scale Industries in the 
various industries. 


The industries programme in the Com- 


‘implementation of 


“ 
ss 


munity Development areas -is mainly in 
conformity with the’ State plans as also the. 
programme of activities of the All India. 
Boards and the Khadi and Village Industries 
Commission. The chief object is to intensify 
all efforts for speedy and systematic 
various schemes 
on a coordinated basis with the funds allo- 
cated to State Governments by the various 
Boards commissioned for providing employ- 
ment to the unemployed and fuller 
employment to the under-employed. The 
programme of activities so far taken up in 
the blocks is mainly as follows: 


i) programme with the funds available 
under the ‘Rural Arts and Crafts 
and Industries budget of the blocks. 


ii) Minimum programme for cottage 
and small scale industries depen- 
ding on availability “of funds. 


iii) Pilot Project for industries 
iv) Rural Industrial Estates 
v), Industries Co-operatives. 


vi) Coordination at the State level and 
at the Centre with the agencies 
concerned. | 


(i) These allocations are utilised for 
training of the artisans either in basic 
skills or for improvement of their existing 
skills. This provision is also used for 
giving stipends to trainees who are deput- 
ed to technical training ‘institutions out 
side the block as well as for giving assis- 
tance to industrial cooperative societies for 
employing particularly 
personnel. 


supervisory 


e e - } : 
Minimum Programme 


(ii) The Development Commissioners’ — 
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Conference held at Mussourie, during April, 
_ 1957, considered a proposal for a minimum 
programme for three years for cottage 
and small scale industries to be undertaken 
in each block. The minimum programme 
was to include the following industries 
which have more or less a universal appli- 
cation in all the Blocks :—- 


i) Blacksmithy, including tin smithy. 
it) Bricks and tile making 
iii) Carpentry 
iv) Leather goods 
v) Tailoring 
vi) Khadi spinning and weaving, inclu- 
ding Ambar Charkha. 
vii) Ghani oil crushing 
viii) Soap making 
ix) Bee keeping 
x) Flaying and tanning 
xi) Weaving handloom 
xii) Village pottery 
xiii) Handicraft (cloth printing, mat 
making, toy making or emboridery 
and knitting). 


The annual Conference on Community 


Development recently held at Mount Abu, - 


reviewed the position about the implemen- 
tation of the programme and it was gene- 
rally felt that the proposed minimum 
programme would not be possible on 
account of lack of funds, lack 
of trained personnel and of facilities 
available for training further cadres, and 
the difficulty of implementing certain 
Programme in certain areas owing to 
difficulties of raw materials and other items 


that further, it was generally accepted the > 


funds and training facilities available would 
permit only of a minimum of two industr- 


© manner 


ies in each block having a trained Extension 
Officer in position. These two industries 
would be selected from _ the 
comprehensive __ list of industries 
given under the minimum = programme. 
The programme for Ambar Charkha in each 
block, for which a separate scheme was 
being worked out by the Khadi and Village 
industries Commission, is in addition to the 
two industries preferred to above. The funds 
for this programme should come from the 
Khadi Commission and the All India Boards. 
During 1957-58, the Khadi Commission 
earmarked about Rs. 82 lakhs for village 
industries in blocks and that allotment is 
increased to Rs. one crore for 1958-59. 


Pilot Projects 


(iii) Twenty six pilot projects for 
cottage and small scale industries were 
initiated by the Ministry of Community 
Development in the year 1956. These 
projects were started with the object 
of developing cottage and small scale 
industries in a coordinated and integrated 
taking into —_ cosideration, 
the various schemes of the All India Boards 
and the Khadi Commission, by developing 
a pattern of industrial extension service. 
to act as laboratories for controlled obser- 
vations, to study the possibilities of 
developing markets for products of cottage 
and small scale industries locally 
and to assess the experience 
of these projects for multiplication in the 
various blocks. Work has so far been star- 
ted in 24 projects out of 26 selected. These 
projects have now completed about two 
years of life. The programme in the pilot 
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projects has been divided into two cate- 
gories : 


a) Ad-hoc schemes based on the sche- 
mes of the Khadi and Village indust- 
ries Commission andthe All India 
Boards, 


b) A long range comprehensive progra- 
mme drawn up after a survey of the 
areas. 


So far only ad-hoc schemes sanctioned 
by All India Boards and the Khadi and 
Village Industries Commission have been 
taken up for implementation in these 
pilot projects. Separate budget allocation 
not provided for these _ pilot 
projects. The schemes undertaken in these 
projects normally have to be financed by 
the Khadi and Village Industries Commi- 
ssion and the All India Boards. As on the 
3lst December, 1957, the achievements in 
pilot projects as a result of the working of 
ad-hoc schemes are given below: 


Was 


a) Total expenditure 


incurred. Rs. 89,87,000 
b) No. of persons 

provided with full 

employment. 26,525 


c) No. of persons provided 
with partial employ- 


ment. 50.769 
d) No. of Industrial Co- 
operative Societies 
promoted 867 
e) No. of artisans trained : 
(i) Basic training mu PSS) 
(ii) Refresher course 2,028 


The comprehensive plans for develop: 
ment of industries in the pilot project 
were expected to be drawn up as a resul 
of the survey of these areas. These indus: 
trial potential surveys have just been 


completed and reports of half the 
projects are available | and others 
will be ready shortly. These reports 


are sent to the State Governments with a 
view to consider the recommendations for 
implementation. These industrial potential 
survey reports indicate the resources 
available in men as well as material, con- 
sumption pattern of the area, projected 
demands, recommendations for expansion 
of existing. industries, recommendations 
for prospective industries and other valu- 
able information. 


These pilot projects are also have taken 
up a study of a number of problems which 
were refferred to them for observation. 
The problems referred to the pilot 
projects for study cover a wide field and 
they refer particularly to problems of 
industrial co-operative societies, 
production—cum-training centres, how 
people's participation could be mobilised 
in promoting markets locally for cottage 
and small scale industries, 
artisans, demand analysis, changing the 
consumption pattern etc. The recen 
Annual Conference on Community Deve 
lopment held at Mount Abu recommende 
the extension of the life of pilot project 
till the end of the Second Five Year Pla 
period, namely, March 1961. 


financing of 


Rural Industrial Estate 


With a view to ensure orderly growt 
of industries in a planned way and als 
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to disperse industries in pilot projects, 9 
small Industrial Estates costing about Rs. 
lO lakhs each had been sanctioned by 
the Ministry of Commerce and Industry 
for 9 selected Industrial Pilot Projects. 
Besides these, the Ministry, of Commerce 
and «Industry. had earmarked 20 Rural 
Industrial Estates for Community Deve- 
lopment Blocks each costing about Rs. 
2 to 3 lakhs with a view to helping the 
growth. of industries on a decentralised 
basis in the rural areas. These Industrial 
Estates have been taken up in areas where 
suitable conditions are available such as 
availability of electricity, communications. 
proximity to market and availability of 
entrepreneurs to start industries in such 
Estates. 


Industrial Co-operative Societies 
There are three types of Industrial 
Co-operatives : 


a) Industrial Co-operatives, © which 
under-take production on Societies’ 
own account and the profit and loss 
are borne in its corporate capacity : 


b) Industrial Servicing co-operarive 
Societies which undertake such acti- 
vities as helping in marketing, get- 
ting raw materials, giving technical 
aid, and charging for the service, 
‘but‘the members taking on them- 

selves the loss or gain of production; 
and © | 


(-) 
a 


Multipurpose societies mostly having 
agriculturists as members, but a few 
artisans being | enrolled as members 
for getting such facility . as credit. 
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Great emphasis is rightly being laid on 
the Industrial Co-operative as. a desirable 
business organisation to ensure equitable 
distribution of returns from industry as 
also to avoid concentration of power in 
the hands of a few individuals which may 
be utilised to the deteriment of the 
persons directly engaged in production. 


In view of the importance of Industrial 
Co-operatives, the Government of India 
have recently appointed a working group 
to recommend measures for accelerating 
industrial co-operatives in the country. - 
Their recommendations are expected in 
July, 1958. 


The total number of industrial co- 
operatives functioning in the Community 
Development Blocks as on the 30th Sept. 
[957 stood at 1,194 with total member— 
ship of about 63,400. Out of them, in the 
pilot projects for cottage and small scale 
industries, it is reported. that 747 co- 


. Operative societies with a total member— 


ship of about 22,000 are in operation. 


Coordination 


Till about a year ago attempts have 
been made to coordinate the activities of 
of the various Boards, Commission and also 
work in the Community Projects under 
cottage industries through the establish- 
ment of an Action Committee at the centre 
in the Ministry of Community Development. 
Now a Coordination Committee has been 
appointed by the Ministry of Commerce 
and Industry under the chairmanship of the 
Minister, Commerce and Industry. Repre- 
sentatives of the various Board, Planning 
Commission and Mus" of mnt 
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Development are members of this Co- 
ordination Committee. 


Marketing 


Marketing is a. crux of the problem for 
the development of cottage and small scale 
industries. As discussed in some of the con- 
ferences, India with a population of about 
375 millions, provides the largest potential 
market to promote any big Industrial revo- 
lution. But these potential needs have to 
become felt needs and the people have to 
gain enough purchasing power to meet 
their demands. One of the important 
principles to be borne in the case of 
marketing the products is to produce the 
goods that can be marketed or for which 
a market can be created. It was suggested 
to have a systematic study of the present 
and projected demands for the various types 
of consumer goods, which study is being 
conducted in the pilot projects. In the 
notes on minimum programme circulated 
for the Mussoorie Conference an. attempt 
has been made to indicate in detail the de- 
mands for service and new. products likely 
to arise as a result of the development 
activities and the increasing purchasing 
wer of rural people. | 


In this connection, particular attention 
is drawn to the I0 village industries and 
khadi including Ambar, that were taken for 
development by the Khadi and Village 
Industries Commission. These !0 industries 
meet the primary demands or needs of 
rural population. The 10 village industries 
can be divided into two ca- 
tegories, 5 relating to edible items and 5 
relating to non-edible items. The items 
relating to edible industries are bee-keep- 
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ing village oil industry, palm  gur, «process- 


ing of food grains and manufacture 
of cane gur and khandsari. The other 
industries relating to non-edible items 
are leather industries including flaying, 
tanning; bone digesters, hand made paper, 
cottage match, soap making» ‘with non 
edible oils and village pottery. If people 
specially in the area patronise the products 
of these industries, a market is’ assured 
and thus a large number of rural people 
can be provided with jobs. People’s 
institutions such as co-operatives and 
panchayats should play a positive rolein 
ensuring a market for products of cottage 
and small scale industries locally or region- 
ally. It is the legitimate and natural role 


of the village institutions to undertake 


this work. In order to make village 
communities realise their responsibilities to 
the large underemployed, unemployed and 
particularly to village artisans, it is ‘neces- 
sary to appeal to the sense of community 
fellow-feeling and to develop public opi- 
nion in favour of the use of local produce. 
This requires persistent propaganda in in- 
creasing use of village industries’ pro- 
duce by not only the leaders of -village 
community but also by the’ officials 
entrusted with rural development. In this 
connection, attention is specially invited to 
the resolution passed at the Mount Abu 
Conference,namely:‘‘it:is recommended that 
Government staff, particularly employed on 
rural development work, may wear khadi 
and patronise mare las SRE Pad small 
scale industries. ° 
Planning Of Rural ihe | 

The main source of finance even today 

for rural industries is the local money 
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lender. Institutional financing for rural 
Industries is very negligible. The resources 
available with the Government are not 
adequate to meet the pressing demands of 


rural industries. Shortage of capital and 


absence of institutional’ = credit 
agencies are chronic malaise of the rural 
sector of our economy and this characteris- 
tic phenomena are the most serious ones 
in. the field of Cottage and Small Scale 
Industries, although they form the largest 
labour intensive and the least capital 
intensive sector. Practically no institution 
for» financing is available for rural 
industries except in handloom cooperative 
societies. The existing Central Banks are 
shy to finance these industrial cooperatives 
societies on account of the risk involved 
and this question is now being examined 
by a working group for Industrial Coope- 
rative appointed by the Government of 
India. 


Conclusion 


The Prime Minister in his message to 
the Development Commissioner's confer- 
ence held at Nainital in May 1956, said that 
“the time now is for sustained and inten- 


sive work. This work must be directed 


more specially to 


1) increased 
culture, and 


production in agri- 


2) growth of village industries, which 
should progressively be organised 
as producers’ co-operatives. 


The Development Commissioners’ 


Conference held at Nainital during May 
1956 passed a resolution to the effect that 


“It is recognised that, in future, the 
success of the programme of Commu- 
nity Projects will be judged primarily by 
what is achieved in the field of village 
and small scale industries the impor- 
tance of village and small scale industries 
being recognised next to Agriculture, 
especially in regard to the landless 
section of the village community. ” 


In a report of the Estimates Committee 
of Parliament on the working of Community 
Projects Programme it was observed that 
“the developments outside the agricultural 
sector had not been ___ rapid 
enough to arrest the increasing pressure of 
population on land. The development of 
village industries should, therefore, be as 
much a matter of State action as the in- 
crease of agricultural production.” 


The Prime Minister again in his message 
to the Annual Conference on Community 
Development held at Mount Abu in May 
1958 asked ‘‘what are our immediate 
objectives’? and answered: ‘‘Conside- 
rable increase in agricultural production and 
more especially, production of foodgrains, 
and development of village and small ° 
scale industries. It is for field workers to 
put into implementation the high priority 
that is assigned for the development of 
village and small scale industries as_ indica- 
ted in these important statements. Con- , 
ditions are favourable today than any time - 
before. The die is cast. Let us act.” 
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VILLAGE OIL INDUSTRY IN 
WEST BENGAL 


In the old days the people of Bengal 
extracted oil from oil-seeds by the boiling 
process. Oil-seeds were crushed with pestle 
and mortar and then boiled with water. 
When the oil seemed to come out of the 
kernels sufficiently, the kernel particles 
were separated by sieving with a piece of 
cloth. The juiee thus obtained was again 
boiled till the water was evaporated and the 
oil was left in the pan. The more impro- 
ved process was by pressing out oil from 
crushed seed which were kept in a sack. 
The sack was placed between a pair of 
stones or wood planks under heavy 
weight or tied together and foisted with 
strong ropes. In East Bengal, the seed 
were slightly fried before crushing. The 
oil extracted from the fried seeds was 
called ‘bhajatel’ and was known for its 
flavour and taste. 

The’ better process of oil extraction in 
ghanis with animal—power followed. ‘There 
are two types of ghanis in Bengal. One 
type is made by digging out a cylinder ina 
vertical log. The bottom of the cylinder is 
made concave and a hole or drain is made 
at the centre to take out the oil. The 
pestle is fitted tightly into the cylinder. 


The height of the pestle is about 
3 ft. The other type of ghani is 
made by digging out directly 


or fitting replaceable parts into a pit, in 


a vertical log of wood. The pit is divided 
into two parts, one socket and the other 
kotha, making a neck between them. The 
lat used in this ghani is made 7 to 10 feet 
in length. The weight-beam is very 
heavy, made with the trunk of a 
tree about eight feet long. There is no 
drain to take out the oil. The oil produ- 
ced in it is allowed to stand-in the socket 
till it becomes sufficiently crystal and is 
then taken out by soaking with a piece of 
cloth. Two bullocks are used at a time to 
pull the weight beam and the eyes of the 
bullocks are kept open. One man used to 
sit on the weight beam to drive the 
bullock. The oilmen who used ghanis of 
the former type are and called Kalus, and 
those who use the latter type are called 
Telis. The Kalus and Telis differ by 
community and the one does not 
use the ghani of the other, as change the 
pattern as are under the superstition that 
will spoil their caste. However, the 
total number of persons employed in ghani 
work in West Bengal is about 22,000 who 
maintain their families out of the income 
of the industry. Both these types of ghanis 
are still used. by the traditional oilmen. 


In the old days Bengal was self-sufficient 
as regards oil-seeds. Every villager used 
to produce oil-seeds for his own family 
needs. Oil produced from surplus seeds 
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of the peasants was sold to the people in 
the towns or to non-agriculturists. In 
those days ghee was sufficiently available 
everywhere and in many cases it was used 
for cooking and preparing sweetmeats. So. 
the oil consumed at that time was less than 
the requirement of the present times. 


Decline Of The Ghani 


After the introduction of oil-mills and 
easy transport facilities by rail, the peasants 
and landholders found it more profitable to 
cultivate potatoes, tobacco, sugarcane etc. 
than oil-seeds. So they began to forsake 
producing oil-seeds and to purchase mill- 
oil for their consumption. The «towns 
people and those who were not agricul- 
turists became consumers of  mill-oil. 
Indigo cultivation was also responsible for 
the elimination of oil-seeds growing 
in Bengal. 


The village ghanis became idle gradually. 
The price of raw materials for ghanis 
brought from outside by merchants was too 
high to compete with mill-oil. The oil- 
men began to adulterate the oil in order 
to carry on their business. The result was 
that they gradually lost the confidence 
of the consumers. The © mill-oil 
became .popular because of its cheaper 
price. There was. competition between 
millowners as well as the mill oil merchants 
to popularise their own oil. So they 
used to adulterate oil in order to sell it at 
cheaper rates. | 


Cake Is Scarce 


On tihe other hand, oil-cake which is a 
very useful thing as human and cattle food, 
as Marsure for agriculture and fish and the 


best diet for poultry became unavailable in 
the villages. It was very difficult for the 
village people to purchase mill-cakes with 
cash payment. The inferiority In quality of 
millecakes was the other factor which 
discouraged the people from using them. 
Thus the production of milk, crops, fish, 
growth of poultry and cattle health deterio- 
rated: The oilmen with their bullocks and 
the ghani carpenters became unemployed 
and were driven to look for other jobs. 
After the first decade of the twentieth 
century, oil mills were introduced in India, 


resulting in the establishment of 61 
oil mills and about 500 power ghanis 
in West Bengal. Between 1911 and 
1951 the number of persons emp- 


loyed in the village oil industry was redu- 
ced from 22,000 to 3,000. Employment given 
by the oil mills was about 3,000. Thus 
16,000 persons were thrown out of their 
traditional occupation. 


Bengal Lags Behind 


The total annual consumption of oil is 
estimated to be 22,00,000 Bengali maunds 
at | tola per capita per day. The produc- 
tion of oil in the mills of West Bengal is 
said to be 8,80,000 B. Mds. mill imported 
from out-side the State being 1!0,45,000 
B.Mds. The balance of 2,75,000 B.Mds. of oil 
is estimated to be produced by village ghanis 


During the Congress Ministry, the ghani 
Industry was much encouraged in C.l, U.P., 
Madras, Orissa, and Bihar with State help. 
But no such attempt was made in Bengal 


by the Huque Ministry. Some institu- 
tions, namely. Khadi . Pratisthan 
Khadi Mandir, Vidyashram etc, car- 


ried on the work in country ghanis 
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with their own efforts, against great odds. 
The first successful introduction of Magan- 
wadi Ghani in Bengal was done by Gram 
Sevak Kutir in village Baratala in Midnapore 
District by manufacturing and modifying 
the Wardha ghani in its own work shop. 


As already stated, most of the fields 
formerly used for growing oil-seeds are 
used for growing commercial crops like 
potatoes, jute, tobacco etc. Due to 
partition Bengal has lost her fertile por- 
tion in which oil-seeds were grown abund- 
antly, Thus it has become dependent on 
other Sates in respect of oil seeds. 


Problems 


The average annual production of oil- 
seeds in this State during 1943 to 1953 was 
11,00,000 B. Mds. of which IO per cent is 
not used by the people for edition purposes. 
About 29,00,000 B. Mds. of oil-seeds are 
indented from outside the State. Oil-seeds 
purchased from merchants and middle men 
for the ghani Industry are found more or less 
mixed with seeds of inferior quality. Hence 
the expected percentage of oil is not obtai- 
ned. The oilmen or recognised institutions 
or societies cannot cope with the market. 
For this reason the artisans and workers 


are given low’ wages. To add to 
these difficulties fodder supplies to 
milch cattle and the cast of bullock- 


keeping in village have become very costly. 
The introduction of huller machines 
deprived the availability of rice brans for 
cattle. These have affected the effective 
functioning of the village oil industry 


in the State. The replacement of 
village ghanis has — resulted inthe 
unemployment, of large numbers of 


have . 


people, deterioration of agricultural pro- 
duction, cattle health and health of the 
people. So it is necessary to revive this” 


industry with protection from the Govern- 
ment. 


Some steps that will help restore this 
industry are given below : 


|) Old types of ghanis should be re- 
placed by improved type of ghanis. 


2) Model demonstration—cum-training 
centres with improved ghanis 
should be established in every loca- 
lity having a population of one 
lakh. Bes 

3) Additional officers should be emp- 
loyed in the Co-operative Depart- 
ment to look after this industry. 


4) Import of mill oil should be strictly 
restricted. 


5) Edible oil should be produced by 
ghanis only. 


6) Cultivators should be encouraged 
to grow oil-seeds. 


7) protection should be given for pro- 
curement of oil seeds. Towards 
this end, the following measures may 
be adopted : 


a) railway freight for oil-seeds should 
be reduced, 


b) 7> per cent of the fluctuation loss 
should be met by the Government. 
c) godowns should be constructed at 


Government expense in central pla- 
ces for storing oil-seeds. And 


d) inter-State arrangments should be 
made to facilitate goa gail of 
oil-seeds. 
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Subsidy Needs 


8) production subsidy should be gran- 
ted for ghani oils. 


9) the State Government should be 
moved to give subsidy on oil-cake 
production in ghanis and to make 
arrangement for marketing the 
same through the Agricultural 
Department without any charges 
to the producers. : 


10) a central laboratory at State head- 
quarters and laboratories in distri- 
cts should be established to test 
edible oils. 


I!) tin containers of different sizes 
should be manufactured in a cent- 
ral factory and should be supplied 
to the oil producing institutions to 
facilitate sales by vendors. 


12). hydrogenated oil which has driven 
out pure ghee from the market 
should be replaced by ghani oil. 


13) iron sheets and angle iron bars 
should be easily made available 
to the ghanis at controlled rates. 


14) arrangements for publicity and 
propaganda _— through lantern 
lectures, conferences and meetings 
should be made in. this respect 
through the Agriculture, Veternary 


Health and Education departments. 


I5) sales taxes and audit fees should 
be exempted in all cases concern— 
ing the. village oil industry. 


Production 


Four Model Centres have been establis- 
hed in this State. Besides these, 6 Model- 
cum—Production centres and 6 Model 
Centres have been started by the State 
Government. Fiftyseven Ghani Oil Selling 
Agencies have been recognised and 260 of 


them have been registered. Employment 
was provided to 1,885 _ persons 
and 2,330  bullocks. Oil produced 
with registered ghanis was 


9.487 mds. in self-sufficiency and 4,099 
mds. in commercial. Oil sold by recognised 
Selling Agencies amounted. to 3,986 mds. 
Ghani manufacturing centres newly started 
are 3 in number and recognition to gram 
Sevak Kutir which is carrying on this work 
since 1944. Number of improved ghanis 
manufactured totalled [59. 


| Finance 


The State Board, not being statutory, Is 
not able to receive allotment of funds from 
the Khadi Commission and no financial help 
could be received for the last two years. 
This difficulty has been removed by organi- 
sing a state Federation named the Paschim 
Bengal Ghani Silpa Samabaya Maha Sangh 
Ltd. which is receiving financial help from 
the Commission. 


Five District Organisations have been 
organised which will be registered by 
this year. 


One village has taken to Gram Sankalapa 
and 7,000 families have taken to parivar 
sankalpa. 
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IN SAURASHTRA 


India produces |/7th of the total pro- 
duction of edible oil-seeds of the world. 
The world production is estimated at 350 
lakh tons per year. Saurashtra plays but a 
small part. Out of the total production of 
|| lakh tons of oil, Saurashtra produces, on 
an average 4 lakh tons of seeds. In a good 
year the production rises to 54 lakh tons 


while, inalean year, it stands at 3} lakh 
tons. 


The mills have a major share on the 
crushing side. Nearly 64 per cent of the 
total seeds are being crushed in mills, 
whereas the village oil ghanis get 36 per 
cent. With the progress of mechanised 
industry in the country, the village ghani 
has suffered most and has_ to face an uphill 
task. 


Decline 
India had nearly 5 lakh ghanis in 1921, 


and Saurashtra had nearly 4,000. The 
number has considerably declined since. 
By 1951, India had only some 2 lakhs of 
ghanis and the number in Saurashtra had 
fallen to 600.. Looking from the employ- 
ment point of view in the last 30 years, 
over 3 lakh ghanchis (traditional oilmen) 


this, only 45,000 labourers got employment 
in mills. 

At present, with the efforts of the 
Khadi and Village Industries Commission 
as well as the State Khadi and Village 
Industries Board, the number of registered 
ghanis has increased; but, nearly half of 
these registered ghanis are idle. It should, 
therefore, be the endeavour of all con- 
cerned to see that idle ghanis get work 
and many more are registered. 


Oil Seeds Wealth 
Saurashtra produces groundnuts, castor- 


seeds, sesamum, mustard and linseed in 
abundance, groundnut production being by 
far the largest. Out of the annual produ- © 


ction of 4 lakh tons of groundnut, nearly 
75,000 tons are exported. In addition, 50,000 


tons of groundnut oil is also exported. 
Thus, in all 2 lakh tons of groundnut are 
used for export. Only the balance is utilised 


for domestic consumption. This comes 
to over 80,000 tons of oil. 


Oilmills, expellers, baby expellers and 
rotaries are spread all over Saurashtra, 


except in the Zalawad District which is not 
a seed producing area. The total number 


of oil mills and expellers in Saurashtra with 


have lost their employment. As against crushing capacity is shown below : 
District | Oil Mills Expellers Baby Expellers Rotaries 
Capacity in tins 250 150 to 250 upto 100 upto 25 
per day 
Madhya Saurashtra 53 112 9 Nil 
Halar 4 | 76 2 Nil 
Sorath 64 113 [2 32 
Gohilwad | 17 93 32 183 
Zalawad 3 3 | Nil 
Amreli |9 2| 7 Nil 
Total 297 438 73 PARS 
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These are the number of registered 
factories whose principal product is vege- 
table oil and also the number of establish- 
ments other than those registered under 
the Factories Act, engaged in oil pressing 
and refining industries, inclusive of expel- 
lers. As against this total number of |,023 


units, the number of bullock ghanis registe- 
red was 905 up to February, 1958. 


Unemployment 
The production of groundnut in the Sta- 


te has been steadily increasing and along 
with itthe number of oil mills, expellers, 
and rotaries has been increasing, too, with 
the result that the village oil industry is 


dwindling and the ghanchis whose 
hereditary occupation is oil -crushing, 
in ghanis, are being increasingly 


thrown out of employment. The village 
ghanchi clamours for assistance and 
support against extinction. While the 
problem of rehabilitation and development 
of the ghani industry is beset with consi- 
derable difficulties, it is felt in all quarters 


that it has got to be solved in such 
a omanner as would’ keep _ the 


village industry alive. The demand for ghani 
oil in itself affords scope for the rehabilita- 
tion of the ghani industry, provided the 
present output by oil mills is not allowed 
to increase. 
The Ghanis 

The percentage of oil extracted from 
seeds crushed in ghani as against mill is less. 
Therefore, the village oil ghani industry has 
always to stand at bay before the machine. 
For the last |5 years, efforts are being made 
to increase the productivity of the ghani ; 
the Kolhu ghani_ was first devised in 1939. 
It | underwent improvement and 
the new type introduced in 1942 


was known as Haskell Ghani and crushed 
160 to 200 Ibs. of seeds per working day 
of eight hours. Operated (1946) by 
electric motor (3 H. P.) this ghani crushed 


320 to 400 Ibs. seeds per day. That 
means that its crushing capacity is 
double to four-fold as compared ~ 
with other types. of country — ghani. 


Nootan Ghani: Nootan Ghani of less 
complicated design than that of Haskell 
Ghani was introduced in 1948 and the 
latest model of Nootan Ghani was in the . 
market in 1952. It is simpler and cheaper 
than Haskell ghani. The Saurashtra Boards’ 
experiments, however, continued. Then 
came the wardha and Kallupatti Ghani, 
which crushed 20 Ibs. of seeds in one hour. 
The Saurashtra Khadi and Village Indus- 
tries Board, under the Scheme of the Com- 
mission, opened a Model Ghani Production 
Centre at Gadhada, and particularly suited 
to the Ghanchis of Saurashtra, a ghani 
fitted with © ball bearings has been 
manufactured, and is giving sufficiently 
good results. The cost comes to Rs. 400 
out of which, Saurashtra Khadi and Village 
Industries Board advances a loan of Rs. 150, 
and gives a subsidy of Rs. 200. The Ghanchi 
has to pay Rs. 50 of his own. This loan is 
being advanced only to Co-operative Socie- 
ties and Institutions, whereas, an indivi- 
dual gets only the subsidy amount. 

For an oil mill with the production 
capacity of 100 tins per day, the capital 
required is Rs. 2 lakhs, i, e. the capital 
amount per tin per. day would 
come to Rs. 2,000 whereas a ghani 
with a capacity of one tin per day requires 
Rs. 3,000. The employment potentialities of 
ghani, however, are very great. An oil 
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mill gives employment to 3 labourers and 12 
intermediaries, which means, I5 persons 
are employed inclusive of the forward 
market traders. On the other hand, the 
ghani industry gives employment to 100 
persons and 100 bullocks forall the year 
round, for a production of 100 tins per day. 

So far as the consumer in a small 
village is concerned there is no difference 
in the price of mill oil or ghani oil. But 
the ghani industry has to face comp etition 


owing to the higher 
of the mills. 


The rate structure of 
would be as_ follows : 

Taking the price of groundnut at Rs. 12 
per maund the price for ghani oil would 
come to Rs. 27 (12x2-1/4 = 27), whereas, 
for mill oil, it would be 24-3/4 (12x2-1/16 
= 24-3/4) inclusive of all managerial cha- 
rges etc. As against this, the ghani indu- 
stry gets some rebate concessions in the 
form of sales tax, interest free loan etc. 

A trade which was once considered to 
be a whole-sale trade, has now come down 
in open competition with the last retail- 


productive capacity 


selling price 


Item 


. No. of Registered Ghanis 

. No. of Registered Co-op. Societies 
No. of Registered Institutions 

. No. of Members 

Loan disbursed for stocking oilseeds 
Loan disbursed for Share Capital 

. Oil Produced in Mds. 

. Model Ghani Centre 

. Ghani Production Centre 

. No. of Improved Ghanis 

. Training to Telis 

. Subsidy on oil Production. 
Saurashtra Board 

Central Board 
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trader, and, when the manufacturer be- 
comes the retailer himself, the competition 
is by far the heaviest. All oil mills now 
sell retail oil in general having realised that 
the ghani industry is on the road of 
survival. The difference in the managerial 
efficiency is also heavy and_ the individual 
ghanchi cannot stand in competition with 
any big unit. A small co-operative society 


of telis has not the resources to meet this 
competition. 


The rotaries and the baby expellers have 
proved to be heavy odds for the ghanis. 
Some escape here and there in excise duty 
may not be as menacing as the exemption 
from excise duty to the small mechanised 
units. In order to sustain the village ghani. 
or to stabilise it, any production of oil 
through machine should be made liable to 
pay excise duty. This will save the ghani 
from the danger which it now faces. The 


retention power of bigger mechanised units 
has also its effect on the ghani. 


The Saurashtra Khadi and Village Indus- 


tries Board took up the programme of 
village oil ghani. A summary of the wor 
done is given below : | | 


1955-56 1956-57 1957-58 
Upto Feb. 58 

310 519 905 

13 30 oh! 

16 va 32 

360 625 727 

53,000 |, 12,000 96,000 
— irs 89,412.50 

25,000 73,080 61,450 

2 4 

- oe | 

|7 4 3| 

12 4 _ 
26,082 90,544.73 81,933.09 

25,082 90,275.21 


81,933.09 
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Efforts to stabilize the industry have to 
be made on the following lines 
Initially, the primary co-operative socie- 
ties of Telis, consumers or multi-purpose 
societies should be formed ; 
| District-wise organisation for business 
should be formed and 


Divisional, State and All India Federa— 


tions should be formed. so that the 
manufacturers and the consumer are 
secured. 


The major factor which a consumer 
considers is'that of the difference in the 
price of milland ghani oil. And the major 
problem that a village ghanchi. has to face 
is the oil percentage extracted. The price 
structure and competition from the mill 


can well be faced by a ghanchi if he 


gets more. price for his  oil-cakes. 
He will have, then, no difficulty in standing 
against the competition. The mill cake 
fetches a price of about Rs. 4 whereas, in 
Gohilwad, the ghani oil-cake fetches a 
price of Rs. 9 per md. But this is not 
uniform. On an average, it does not fetch 
more than Rs. 5 per maund. 


The immediate need of a ghanchi is 
housing. He can carry on his job only if 
he has his ghani established in his own 
house. Space for storing seeds is another 
problem and acquirement of land and build- 


ing godowns thereon are his immediate 
_ problems. 


Village oil ghani. ‘can have a better fut- 
ure if certain seeds are reserved for its cru- 
shing. Reservation of sesamum oil-seeds to 
the ghanis will have a salutary effect. 


It has been the experience of all those 
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who are concerned in the manufacture of 
ghanis that the right type of wood and > 
that, 500, seasoned wood is not readily 
available, too or ata reasonable price. Re- 
servation of the particular type of wood 
required for manufacturing ghani should 
therefore, be enforced. Transport facilities 
play an important role, and the ghani 
industry have preference and priority in 
the transport field. 


Exemption from purchase tax to instit- 
utions and Societies should be immediately 
effected. This industry should have the maxi- 
mum possibility of Subsidy in the selling 
price to stand in competition with the mill 
oil. 

Gram Panchayats can play an important 
role in this field if they resort to proper 
course. Self-sufficiency in oil is the best 
way out. The producer of oilseeds in a vil- 
lage should conserve for his own use -the 
seeds and get them crushed through vil- 
lage oil ghani. He will, thus, be saved from 
the price fluctuations, and the village 
ghanchi will get security. of work. 


Imposition of heavy octroi duty on the 
mill-produced oil can help the ghani 
Industry, 


These are but a few points for the revi- 
val of village oil ghani industry and restora- 
tion of their occupation to ghanchis. This 


_aim is hoped to be achieved by replacement 


of the old type ghanis by improved. ones 
which could yield larger and better output 
at lesser cost, by getting persons 
trained in improved organisational methods, 
by stabilizing Model Centres and by adopt- 
ing such other ways and means as “would 
ensure efficient working ghanis. 
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THE GHANI INMADHYA BHARAT 


( By R. V. UPADHYAYA ) 


Madhya Bhart occupies a very impor- S.. Name of *Ghanis No. of No. of 
tant position in the ghani oil pressing indu-  \yo District Workers. Mills 
stry of our country. There was a time 


when more than 8,000 ghanis were working — |. Gwalior 485 1,275 28 
in this region, but due te the inroads made 
by the different types of mechanically 2. Bhind 1197 3,035 | 23 
operated oil mills, the number of traditio- 3, Morena 584. 4 SAS een 
nal ghanis has dwindled to about half, viz., 
about 4,/82. The poor telis could not 4. Bhilsa 2| 44 2 
stand the competition of mills set up by 5, Rajgarh 348 849 er 
those who had larger sources, and many Ca 
had to give up their occupation. eee ee Fs 2 
7. Guna 224 624 5 
The ghani oil pressing industry isnota = g Shajapur 354 920 3 
minor village industry which can be negle- 
cted. It is estimated that nearly 12,000 per- 7 Shivapuri 329 7710 8 
sons are dependent on this industry. Itis 1g Pewas 129 99. 4 
practised all over Madhya Bharat and al- : 
though there has beena great increase in !!- Mandsaur 279° 753 16 
the number of oil mills, there are quitea 19 Ratlam 99 549 le 
few places where oil even to day Is crushed 
in bullock ghanis. ~ | |3. Indore 50 65 5 
nee ioe I4. Dhar 245 726 10) 
Pe table below shows the eRe 5. “fhawd bag 2 “36 ; 
of ghanis and workers engaged In the gereactic 306 gl 3 


village oil sector, and the number of oil 
‘mills j istry f Madhya@# ———————————— 
mills in the various districts of Madhya Total 4,782 ee v7 
Bharat : 


THE GHANI 


The table reveals that ghani oil is 
popular in the Northern parts of Madhya 
Bharat and in one of the districts, namely, 
Bhind there are as many as 1,197 ghanis. 


Sarson, Groundnut and #i/ are common- 
ly crushed in these ghanis. These oilseeds 
are produced almost in every district of 
Madhya Bharat, Some felis have their 
own land on which they grow oilseeds 
but mostly they are purchased through 
dealers, local swakars etc. 


Though the income for ghani has increa- 
sed in recent years, it is very low compared 
to the rise in the general level of prices. 
A teli sells his oil in villages at Rs. 0.50 
Toc hone O0.62- “ae Sper Usually 4 
charges are taken in a_ day. In 
each charge, about 8 to I0 seers of oilseeds 
are crushed. It is estimated that the net 
income of a te/i comes to about Rs. 0.50 
only per charge. So by taking out 3 to 4 
_ charges he can earn Rs. 1.50 to Rs. 2 per 
day. The ghani oilmen in cities, however, 
earn more than those in villages. 


One of the main problems of this ancient 
industry, is the inefficency of bullock ghanis. 
The age-old crude ghanis are still in opera- 
tion resulting in lower percentage of oil 
extraction and hence a low income to the 
oilmen. 


_Lack of capital is also a difficulty. Al- 


though improved ghanis are (being popula- 


rised, the poor oilmen cannot afford to 
have these new ghanis owing to lack of 
resources. 


Apart from these difficulties, the oilmen 
_ themselves have not always displayed an 
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exemplary sense of correct business 


behaviour. 


As the oil ghani industry has got no 
subsidiary industries yet and the oilmen 
cannot live fully on it, they have adop- 
ted other subsidiary occupations such as 
running grocery shops, bakery, grain shop, 
tailoring etc. In the slack season, a 
handful of oilmen who have got their own 
lands cultivates the land. In normal times, 
in some cases, the adult oilman assumes the 
role of an agriculturist while the children 
and women stay at home to look after the 
ghani. 7 


Despite the fact that the number of 
bullock ghanis has fallen to nearly half, it 
cannot be said that bullock ghani have got 
no potentiality. Ghanis can still hold their 
own against the mills provided patronage 
on avery wide scale is guaranteed. 


The Government of the then Madhya 
Bharat, with a view to strengthening this 
industry, started three oil centres in 1952- 
53 at Jaora, Kavera, and Gohad. These cen- 


tres crushed 94 mds. 23 srs. and 14 ch. 
seeds and produced 120 mds. 12 srs. and 
(Se.5-eh) oil in 1953-54. After 


the formation of Madhya Bharat Khadi 
and Village Industries Board in 1954, these 
centres at Gwalior, Ujjain, Biaora, Dhar, 
Shajapur, Dewas and Mandsaur. In these 
centres, the improved Wardha ghanis 
were installed. 


To solve the problem of raw materials 
and marketing, the Board is organising co- 
operatives of oilmen. | 

Besides, to avoid 


competition, the 
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Government has levied an excise duty of 
Rs. 250 a maund on the mills producing 
more than !|25 tons of oilina month. Each 
mill has been asked to get a licence and the 
maximum capacity of production has also 
been fixed. 


Thus, coordinated efforts of the 
Government and the State Board and 
popular backing the revival of this age-old 
rural industry, is bound to bring in brigh- 
ter days for the oilman’s family and his 
craft. 


Wealth From Waste 


1 MINIMUM PER CAPITA NUTRITIONAL 


FAT NEEDED 


2 MAXIMUM AVAILABLE AT PRESENT 


; 2.00 Oz. Per Day 
e355 *. = ra 


3 OILS AVAILABLE FOR EDIBLE PURPOSES: 11,00,000 Tons 


4 HEDIBLE OILS 
PURPOSES 


USED FOR INDUSTRIAL 


1,68,000 Tons 


5 TOTAL NON-EDIBLE OIL WEALTH 


IN THE COUNTRY 


1,50,000 Tons 


6 RELEASE OF EDIBLE OILS FOR 


NUTRITIONAL PURPOSES 


1,560,000 Tons 


7 ADDITIONAL PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION 


OF EDIBLE OILS MADE POSSIBLE 


10 Per Cent 


NON - EDIBLE OIL SOAPS 
HELP 


BUILD HEALTH of the NATION 


Read the book on the subject: Price Re. 1.00 
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THE INDIAN VILLAGE 


Now the village, even if it still stirs, is dead. Its life once turned round 
its own hub like this little spinning wheel. Once upon atime the village used 
to be completely self-sufficient and self-governed. The Panchayat, or Council of 
Five (like the fingers of the hand), was at the helm and had sole direction for the 
good of all. Works, plans, provisions, barters, law-suits, were all settled by it 
free of charge and without any delays, with full knowledge of the facts. Mighty 
empires could rise and fall amidst fire and bloodshed without shaking the humble 
sovereignty of the villages, the havens of ancient traditions and the genuine 
sources of life. Our greatest men, scholars and famous poets, have flourished in 
our villages, so much so that our development, instead of the name of 
“civilization” (the artificial exaltation of the city), deserves the name of 


‘culture’, that is to say, the pious care for the fertilizing of the soil and of man. — 


Gandhiji : quoted by 
Lanza Del Vasto in 
‘Gandhi To Vinoba’”’ 


Edited and Published by C. K. Narayanswami, Director of 
Publicity, Khadi and Village Industries Commission, 
Mistry Bhavan, Dinsha Wacha Road, Bombay—l, 
and Printed by him at “frend Printers,” Swadeshi Mills 
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KHADI. & VILLAGE INDUSTRIES COMMISSION — 


Established under the Khadi and Village Industries 
Commission Act (Act No. LXI of 1956) 


MEMBERS 
1. Shri Vaikunth L. Mehta . Chairman 
2. Shri Pranlal S. Kapadia Secretary 
3. Shri R. Srinivasan 
4. Shri Shriman Narayan 
5. Shri Dwarkanath Lele 


FUNCTIONS OF THE COMMISSION — 


1. The functions of the Commission shall generally be to 
plan, organize and implement programmes for the 
development of Khadi and village industries. 


2. In particular and without prejudice to the generality 
of the foregoing power, the Commission may take 
such steps as it may think fit | 

a. to plan and organise the training of persons engaged in © 
the production of khadi or in village industries. 


b. to building un a reserve of raw materials and imple- 
ments and to supply them to persons engaged in the 
production of khadi or in village industries at such 
economical rates as may be suitable in the opinion of 
the Commission. ; 

c. to provide for the sale and marketing of khadi or of 
products of village industries. 

d. to encourage and promote research in the eebuiahe! of 
production of khadi or in the development of village 
industries, or to provide facilities for a study of the 
problems relating to khadi or village industries. 

e. to maintain or assist in the maintenance of institutions 
for the development of khadi or village industries. 

_f. to undertake, assist or encourage the production of 
khadi or the development of village industries. 

g. to promote and encourage co-operative efforts among 
manufacturers of khadi and sersons engaged in village 
industries. 

h. for ensuring the genuineness of,and for granting certifi- 
cates to producers of or dealers in, khadi or the products 
of any village industry. 

i. to carry out any other matter hich may be prescribed. 
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ON THE RIGHT ROAD 


A period of three years is compara- 
tively a brief one in the history of a move- 
ment or an organisation. Nevertheless, the 
general impression that one gathered at the 
recent session of the Conference of repre- 
sentatives of State Boards held at Poona in 
the last week of July was that the atmos- 


phere was very different from what it was 
when the earlier session was held in 1955. 
In almost all States not only have boards 
come into existence, but quite a number 
of them have been invested with statutory 
authority under State enactments. Those 


connected with the Commission as also those 
associated with State Boards are coming 
to grips with the problems of organization 
and development and in the process closer 
relations are coming to be established bet- 
ween these on the one hand and, on the 


other, between them and the institutions 
through which work is being carried. In addi- 
tion to the older workers,new recruits have 
been attracted to the movement through 
both the statutory bodies and the 
unofficial agencies. 

Into. the details of the procedural mat- 
ters that constitute, in a sense, the relation- 
ship between these various bodies it is 


needless to enter here. They represent a 
Stage in the evaluation of inter—relationship 
from which as work grows we may proceed 
to another stage. What counts more than 
_ the actual formulas that are accepted is the 
spirit in which we approach the common 


task before us -—of give and take and of 
comradeship. Let us hope that as long as the 


hod 


rs 


statutory authorities continue to be respon- 

sible for the execution of this part of our 
national plan, they will continue to be ani- 

mated by such a spirit. 


In order that the message underlying 
this movement spreads and the sense of 
responsibility, grows, it is essential that’-we 
aim more and more at decentralization of 
effort. The decisions arrived at at the 
Conference to secure this object indicate a 
welcome appreciation of the _ principles 
which should inform all our activities in this 
field. In the first place, every encourage- 
ment should be given to various types of 


artisans to organize themselves for their. 
social and economic progress by forming 
Co-operative Societies and by learning to 
assume responsibility for running them. 
Active interest in such efforts should be taken 
by statutory authorities and the quasi—phi- 
lanthropic institutions now entrusted with. 


the work. To impart strength to these 
small-sized local organisations and to enable 
them to enjoy the advantages of large-scale 
operations, it would be. desirable secondly 
to promote the formation of federations, 


either on an occupational or on a regional 
basis. When such a development takes 
place the functions of the Statutory bodies 


will be mainly to serve as a link between 


the organisations of artisans and Govern- 
ment. When that stage is reached, we 
shall have laid the foundations in our midst 
of economic swaraj for this sector of our 
national economy. 


-Vaikunth L. Mehta 
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2 KHADI-GRAMODYOG 
GLIMPSES OF THE MAHATMA 


Most of us saw Mahatma Gandhi from 
such a distance and he seemed to be on 
sucha high plane that we scarcely knew 


intensely human man he was. 
Even those who stood near to him were 
sometimes surprised at the emotions that 
Gandhiji showed on occasions. The inci- 
dents | would like to refer to occur in 
tragic circumstances when Gandhiji was 


last under detention at the Aga Khan 
Palace at Yerwada. Within a week of his 
incarceration Mahadevbhai Desai had a 
heart attack to which he succumbed almost 
immediately. It must have been a matter of 
seconds since, before Gandhiji who was in 


the adjoining room could reach him, life was 
extinct in Mahadevbhai. Those who were 
in the Palace at the time were shocked, 
close as they were to Gandhiji, when they 
saw the way Gandhiji felt overwhelmed 
with grief. He had, for the nonce, almost 
lost his balance and become inconsolable. 


The last illness of Kasturba at the same 
place, a year and half later, was long 
drawn out. It was obvious to Gandhiji that 
the end was soon coming. Yet when she 
actually left this world, Gandhiji felt 
widowed and found that. a part of himself 
was torn away from him. A saint, such as 


Gandhiji to my mind undoubtedly was, 
might have remained altogether in a sense 
of non-attachment in the face of these 
calamities. That Gandhiji could not remain 
unmoved, and gave way to sentiment makes 
him, in my view, a greater figure, not 
merely to be revered but also to be loved. 


His loving care and concern for the sick 
and the afflicted were proverbial. At 
Maganwadi, Warcha, and at Sevagram, 
included in the daily routine, were not only 
visits to cottages of those confined to bed 
in their own residences, but also the 
examination of out-patients who gathered 
round Gandhiji’s own hut. 
examination was followed bya prescrip- 
tion. | may relate here an incident of 


which | was a witness. When Gandhiji was 


staying at Juhu in May, 1944, my brother for 
whom Gandhiji had affection stayed in a 


Probably the | 


with 


nearby hut. One of my brother’s daughters 
had a touch of fever. The news that she was 


ill might have been conveyed to 
Gandhiji by some one. The day he 
heard it, after the evening 


prayer — when the family had collected for 
an evening get-together~ in comes Gandhiji 
and goes straight to the girl’s bed, cheers 
her up and walks out. St, Francis of Assissi 
could not have improved upon this ! 


Soft as the petal of a lotus flower, but 
hard as flint — such was Gandhiji. Two inci- 
dents have stuck in my memory. One 
happened years ago shortly after Gandhiji 
settled down in Ahmedabad. Seeing the 
poverty of India at close quarters for the 
first time in his life, Gandhiji decided upon 


leading a life of renunciation for himself. 


- But when he took a vow of non-—possession, 


it covered Kasturba, too. So when Gandhiji 
discovered that Ba had retained two bangles 
which are auspicious for a Hindu wife as the 
symbol of saubhagya — Gandhiji’s sorrow 
knew no bounds. | 


Similar, though even more intense, was 
his grief’ when some twenty years later, 
while at Puri, Mahadevbhai Desai, more or~ 
less in a fit of absent mindedness, had said 
‘tyes’”” when asked whether she and Shrimati 
Durgaben (Mahadevbhai’s. wife) could see 
the Puri temple. At that time, all knew 
that the temple had not thrown open its . 
doors to Harijans. For this reason, it was 
‘out of bounds” for those pleading for the 
removal of untouchability, but particularly 
for Gandhiji and those who stood nearest 
to him. . 

A lapse on the part of the ordinary run 
of Gandhiji’s followers might be conceivable 


but not so for one whose whole being. 


was identified with Gandhiji. And yet 
because it happened, the anguish both expe- 
rienced was terrible. Gandhiji was ever | 
tolerant and charitable; so was he both 
Kasturba and  Mahadevbhai. 
But both were part. of his - 
own being and he felt acute pang when 
apparently,they misunderstood Gandhiji and 
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stumbled o faltered, since Gandhiji consi- 


dered hefaii g was his own.| have read some 
tales of saints vho lived in the past both in 
India and abroad; but! doubt if in point 
both of integrity and of poignancy, I have 


come across instances which can_ bear 
comparison with these illustrations | have 


cited. St 
Vaikunth L. Mehta 


(Courtesy: A.I.R., Dharwar) 


KHADI COMMISSION AT WORK 


Yoon after the publication of the First 
Five Year Pian, the Central Government 
constituted in February 1953, a body called 
the All India Khadi and Village Industries 
Board composed of 15 members. These 
were Social Workers, mainly connected 
with the All India Spinners’ Association and 
the All India Village Industries Association, 
both established by Mahatma Gandhiji. This 
Board was created to draw up and carry out, 


on behalf of the Central Government, a 


- programme for the development of Khadi 


and Village Industries, more or less on the 
lines formulated by Gandhiji, but with 
resources placed at its disposal by the 
Central Government and as an integral part 
of the national plan. 

Shortly after the Board came into exis- 
tence, it was found necessary to create a 
smaller body, invested with statutory autho- 
rity, which could exercise powers, since 
the Board as an advisory body had to follow 
procedures that delayed disposal of business 
and thus ‘hampered smooth functioning. 


Hence a Commission consisting of five 
among .the members of the Board was 
constituted on Ist April 1957 under an 
enactment passed by the Parliament in 1956. 
An enlarged body continues to function in 
an advisory capacity. 

The Commission has built up its own 
organisation during the last five years. For 
every industry other than Khadi, it has a 
Development Director, with some staff to 
help each of Directors. For Khadi, 
there isa ZonalWirector in each of the ten 


zones into which the country has been . 


divided for this purpose. However, the 
activities are principally carried on with the 


aid of State Boards, set. up in all States,most. 


Of which bodies have been endowed with 
statutory authority. There is one such State 
Board functioning for Mysore State. Then 
there are the old established institutions, 


‘allied originally to Gandhiji’s All India 


Spinners’ Association, which engage them 
selves in the production and sale of Khadi. 
For other village industries, there are Co- 
operative Societies or other registered 
bodies, dispersed all over the country, 
which put themselves in charge of the 
programme and become channels for State 
aid to flow to the various types of artisans. — 


The resources of the Commission are 
drawn entirely from allotments placed at 
its disposal by the Central Government. 
These are sanctioned separately for Khadi 
and for other village industries and the 


allocations are further sub-divided into - 
grants and loans. Where there are statutory 
Boards in States the funds granted to them 
by the Commission are supplemented by 


allocations made by the State Governments. | 
The institutions, Co-operative and others, 
also occasionally have their own limited 
funds to draw upon. For the current year 
the funds by way of grants and loans placed 
at the disposal of the Conmmission will be 
of the order of Rs. I7 crores. 


In ashort talk itis possible to give an 
idea only of the broad lines of the develop- 
ment that has taken place in the last five 
years. The. production and sale of Khadi 
have grown considerably in this period. 
Production which was under 10 million 


yards in 1953 has gradually increased to 
over 40 million yards. Practically all the 
Khadi that is produced is being sold. The 
share of the Government in the purchase is 
hardly 20%. The rest of the production is 
marketed through newly opened Khadi 


Bhandars and Emporia. The number of spin- 
ners, weavers and other artisans engaged in 


this industry has risen from 3 lakhs 
to 10 — lakhs. Thus through this 
section of our economy. we_ have 


been able to find suitable, productive, 
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remunerative employment for 7 lakh addi- 
tional persons. Additional employment 
through the other village industries 
has been provided to nearly one lakh 


persons. Progress in» .these other 
industries is not as _ spectacular 
as in the field of Khadi_ pro- 
duction. This is so partly because the 


institutions in charge are new to the work, 
but mainly by reason of the fact that, 
for rural areas, cloth is, undoubtedly, a 
more essential consumer’s commodity than 
the products of other industries. However, 


in all the industries such as hand pounding, 
oil processing, production of soap from 
non-edible oils, manufacture of hand-made 
paper, pottery, beekeeping, tad gud produc- 
tion, manufacture of Khandsari, cottage 
match production, good progress has been 
achieved. 


To this progress, the introduction of 
new tools and equipment has contributed 
not alittle. The principal technological 
advance has been in thefield of hand spin- 
ning, where the Ambar Charkha has brought 
about a veritable transformation in the pro- 


duction of Khadi. With the aid of the Ambar 
Charkha it is possible to produce yarn larger 
in-quantity and better in quality than on the 
ordinary charkha. A trained spinner gets a 
better wage, the cost of production) goes 
down and an_ increased output can 
be ensured. Similar improvements, though 
more modest in scope, have been intro- 
duced in several of the other industries. 


The Commission has established a research 
institute at Wardha, where these problems 
are under constant examination. It hasa 
comprehensive programme for training 
through short term artisans’ courses and at 
Regional and Central Vidyalayas. 


The question is often asked whether 
Khadi and other village industries have a 
permanent place in our economy. | defi- 


nitely believe they have, because they meet 
a need which, so far as one can see ahead, 
is likely to persist for the period ‘not only 
of the Second Five Year Plan, but for 
many more quinquennial terms. Ours 


is a predominantly rural economy, pere: i- 
ally in a state of imbalance, because of the 
decay of rural industries. These industries 
helped in the past in making use of agricul- 


tural and other local raw materials and in 
absorbing the population surplus to the 
agricultural industry in occupations other 
than agriculture. These supplementary occu- 


pations, subsidiary industries and rural crafts 
were carried on in a manner suited to the 
requirements of rural economy, as full-time 
or part-time occupations utilising locally 
produced raw materials and worked by 
means of simple, often locally constructed, 


tools and implements. It is an economy of 
such self-sufficiency that Mahatma Gandhi 
not only visualised but strove to introduce 


for the enrichment, material and moral, 
of the people. It is not so much the 
economic aspect that influenced Gandhi’s 
thinking in the matter as the wider psycho- 


logical and sociological aspects. The nation 
could not rise, he insisted, unless the 
people were enabled to engage themselves 


in useful productive activity that could 
meet daily needs to the largest extent 
possible through ~ their own_ efforts 
and thus could get rid of the sloth that 


corroded rural economy. It is only when 
the rural folk have wide variety of economic 
opportunities opened up to them that the 
national economy will prosper. Since the 


programme of village industries fulfils this 
purpose, it has, it is obvious, a distinct role 
to fill in the advancement of the Nation. 
Vaikunth L. Mehta. 
(Courtesy: A.I.R., Dharwar). 
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(By THE EDITOR) 


This number of the ‘‘Khadi-Gramo- 
dyog"’ is being issued as a Special Poona 
Conference Number. In it is brought 
together the proceedings of the Conference. 
The account begins with the report of the 
first day's opening session and contains the 
Welcome Address of Shri Vaikunth L. Mehta 
and the Presidential Address of Shri M. 
-Bhaktavatsalam. This is followed by the 
reports and conclusions of the two Com- 
mittees into which the Conference divided 
itself. The two Committees were 
allocated specific items from the 
long Agenda of the Conference for discus- 
sion and formulation of conclusions for the 
‘consideration of the plenary conference. 
Then comes a more or less complete 
record of the proceedings of the final 
plenary session. As an Annexure, the 
resolutions as finally passed by the Con- 
ference have been included. Part Il 
constitutes the Appendices. These contain 
the Commission’s Member Secretary's 
report to the Conference and the Notes 
circulated to the delegates along with the 
Agenda papers. These Notes deal with the 
several items on the Agenda anu they 
facilitated discussion in the Committees. 


A Landmark 

This Poona Conference of Representa- 
tives of State Boards and other special in- 
vitees may be considered a land-mark in 
the organisational progress of the move- 
ment for the promotion of Khadi and 
Village Industries in the country. Convened 
by the Khadi and Village Industries Commi- 


ssion, it posed the difficult tasks which 
face effective institutional direction to 
the implementation of the various 


schemes and programmes for the develop- 
ment of these industries. Though these 


schemes and programmes have been in 
Operation since 1953, the five years had 
thrown out many: intricate and complex 
problems of organisation which have still 
to be tackled to achieve demonstrable 
progress. It is these aspects that came 
up tor discussion before the Conrerence. 
Though efforts had been made during 
these ‘live years to bring into existence 
State level agencies such as State 
Khadi and Village Industries Boards, by 
and large, these efforts have not had the 


desired result. Why this has been so, 
was a crucial point which the Conference 
had to consider and for which it had to 
find an effective answer. The Conference 
itis happy to record, went into this and 
allied problems with an open mind. _ The 
net results of such an approach are reflected _ 
in the resolutions passed by the Confe-_ 
rence. 


Impediments To Growth 
Before we deal with the discussion and 
the resolutions, we would like to bring ta 
public focus certain salient facts placed be- 
fore the Conference by the Chairman of 


the Khadi and Village Indus- 
tries Commission in the course of 
his welcome address. He  parti- 


cularly referred to the efforts of the former 
All India Khadi and Village Industries Board 
and later of the Khadi and Village Indus- 
tries Commission and to the different 
directions in which the problems relating 
to the development of the industries which 
came under their purview were attacked. 


In respect of several of these industries 


special problems arising out of 
the competition of similar large scale 
industries had to be tackled. Thus, for 


example, there was competition in the 


processing of cereals industry. The rice 
mills, small and big throttled the develop- 
ment of the handpounding industry. In 
the oil pressing industry, too the oil mills 
impeded the progress and full utilisation 
of the installed capacity of the village 
industry, namely, the ganis. Though ig 
other industries problems of similar nature 
existed, their impact was not so pronounced 
as to call for immediate State action. In 
regard to both the handpounding and oil 
crushing industries, the Government ef 
India has taken comprehensive action. The 
Parliament of India recently passed a Bill 
providing for the restriction of operation 
of rice mills in the country, while decision 
in favour of the development of ghani oil 
pressing have been announced. The Chair- 
man of the Commission welcomed these 
measures. 


Creditable Achievement 
In regard to the Khadi programme, the 
Chairman had some cheerful information to 
give to the Conference. Production of 
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Khadi had gone up during the last five years 
and employment in it had likewise risen to 
over I] lakhs. This meant that in Khadi 
production activities alone eight lakhs more 
people had found employment which is 
nearly equal to the number of employed 
in the whole of the organised sector of the 
textile industry in the country. That this 
additional employment had come to the 


section of people which is proverbially 
poor is of great economic and social signi- 
ficance, Without this additional employ- 
~ment these 8,00,000 people would have been 
deprived of the means to an honest and 
honourable living. Employment in the 
village Industries sector, no doubt, was 
not as demonstrable. Evenso, in these 


industries some 2.4 lakhs of people had 
found full-time employment, while nearly 
twice that mumber were — casually 
or partially employed. In other 
words efforts at organising Khadi. and 
Village industries during the last five years 
had brought direct employment-both _ full 
time and part time to some’ 17 .lakhs. of. 
people. Besides these, some five lakhs of 
persons were engaged in handspinning to 
meet their own cloth requirements. They 
are known as Swavalambis. This, too, has 
economic significance of its own and it will 
be reflected in its social impact in rural 
areas. 


Greater Effort Needed 

Thus operation of programmes for the 
organisation and development of Khadi and 
village industries have had results which 
have exceeded most sanguine expectations. 
But we are not and should not be satisfied 
with these achievements. Sizable though 
they may be in point of numbers, they are 
not as satisfactory in point of the quantum 
of individual earnings It should be 
the endeavour of . all engaged. in the 
promotion of these industries to so order 
developmental activities as to introduce 


greater efficiency in productive activities. 
This will. be possible only through 


the introduction of improved appliances. 


production. Efforts 
in this direction have, of course, _ all 
along been in progress. But we must con- 
fess that progress has not been very signi- 
ficant. Yet improvements have taken 
place in several directions and special pro- 
blems relating to these are being tackled 


and methods of 
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through research activities and experi- 
ments. 
Ambar Charkha : 

The most important result of these 
experiments and researches is the emer- 
gence of the Ambar Charkha. Progress 
of the Ambar Charkha Programme has 
not been as rapid and productively as 
efficent as we had all: expected 
when the programme - was 
adumbrated and finally accepted’ ina 


modified form by the Government of India. 
Still achievements of this’ programme 
are not so unsatisfactory or meagre as 
some critics. would have the country 
believe. In several directions particularly 
in the field of training spinners and 
instructors on the one hand, and ‘the 


manufacture and. distribution of the 
Charkhas, on the other, progress has been, 
indeed, very encouraging. This should be 
evident from the fact that over |,67,000 
artisans have © been provided with 
employment under the Ambar programme. 
As the programme got into .stride 
certain . fundamental weaknesses. in 
the field organisation came to light. 
The Khadi and Village. Industries 
Commission on its own initiative decided 
that the programme should be surveyed 


‘and its organisational aspects reviewed in 


order that the programme could be better 
and more efficiently organised . and exe- 


cuted. A Committee was appointed by the 
Commission. This Committee, known-as 
the Zaman Committee, made comprehen- 
sive recommendations most of. which 
have already been acted upon, | while 
the others are in the process of imple- 


mentation. When we discuss or talk 
about the Ambar Charkha Programme, 
however, we should not forget that the 
programme is hardly two years old. To 
start with, there was no past experience 
to’ guide the organisation of the 
programme, nor tried or experienced 
agencies to execute it in the manner 


we all felt it should be executed. The 
experience of recognised institutions 
through which the programme is being 
carried out, was limited to the organisation 
of traditional Khadi work. This experienc 
and the organisation and personnel the 
had were found to be inadequate an 


to a 


» needed radical: reorientation. Any short- 
fallin. the,sum total.of the results,, parti- 
_cularly in. the. sphere of production. of 
cloth and yarn,.|should,, therefore, be 
-attributed  to,,,the.. inadequacies of 
technical organisation and, fieldjoservicing. 


These inadequacies-are now being attended 


to and appropriate steps» are under sway 
to reorient the institutional,,; programme. 
Moreover, the Commission has»voluntarily 
accepted a smaller programme) and},.is con- 
cerning itself more, with the; consolidation 
of the efforts so far made with such _ addi- 
tions as can easily be made. and controlled 
efficiently, wir ye | 
Shri Vaikunth Mehta, of course,.did.not 
» go. into.all these details,in his address. | In 
a review, however, these must find a place 
so that the whole conference can be viewed 
against the correct background and 
perspective. — | “ 
Not So Easy ss 
Shri M. Bhaktavatsalam, in his presiden- 
tial address, also touched upon the difficul-. 
ties he personally had :to'encounter in his 
own efforts.at, organising. village industries. 


‘Organising village industries’, he, said, — 


“requires, a special technique 
which is not easily available in the 
COUNLTY. SR bald, de. Was. anxjous to 
_do something tangible and effective, but | 
found that it was easier said than done. Of 


course, there are and have been great wor- 
_kers in the field of Khadi who have done a 
lot. of pioneering work, but still | found for 
. my own part that it was very difficult to 
expand successfully the production of 
_Khadi and | found that it was much more 
difficult to organise successfully the various 
village industries which work the Khadi 
Commission has. taken up and, which it is 


and skill 


tackling” quite successfully”. He paid a 


tribute to the former all India Khadi and 
Village Industries: Board and to the Khadi 
“and Village Industries ~~ Commission 
“whose faith and» courage ‘alone’ have 


Made it possible for programme for 
Khadi and Village Industries’ to take 
root in the country. It was this faith 
_and courage which brought strength not 
only to the movement, but also to all 
“those who are now engaged in the her- 
culean task of organising these industries 
without which economic progress in the 


_ activities..of those 
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country will be impossible. 


Following thei, president's address, 


the conference divided. -itself into two 


commnnitteeser * awed DIEI: | 
Commission And Boards 

The two. committees met separately to 

consider organisational matters and finan= | 


cial and other procedural matters respect- 


vely. Discussions in both the Committees 
were lively and several representatives 
from the State ‘Boards evinced keen 
interest in all matters discussed, Discussion 
on organisational. matters focussed atten- 
tion on several complex problems pertain- 
ing to the character, composition and ques- 
tions/of relationship between the Commis- 
sion and the State Boards, on the one hand, 
and between the State Boards and other 
institutions already engaged in these activi- 
ties, on the other. As to the character of 
State Boards, .representatives from the 
States were very keen that the State Boards 
should be the central authority of control 


and direction within the State. They were 


eager that all. allocation of . funds 


to the several agencies functioning 
within the States should be made by these 
Boards and that. the Commission should 
stop all direct assistance. In this connection 
the decisions of the previous two conferen- 
ces also held in. Poona.in. 1954 and 1955 
respectively were cited. Those Conferences 
had ‘decided that..the. policy of. the 
Commission... should _be..to _ bring 
institutions: -directly » assisted . by = it 
gradually under the, administrative super- 


_ vision of the State Boards. Spokesmen of 


these Boards felt that these institutions 
were still outside the. purview of the Boards 
and they could be. brought under them 
only if financial. assistance now directly 
given by the Commission to them is channe- 


lised through the State Boards... Unless this 
is done, the State Boards will not be in a 
position to assume responsibility for the 
institutions, nor will 
those institutions accept supervisory guid- 
ance from the State Boards.. There will, 
therefore, bea dual agency engaged in 
the promotion of the same activity. Such a 
situation, apart from being anomalous, 
might lead to unnecessary tensions, if not, 
COMICS 
“~~ Their Composition 

Then in regard to the composition of 
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the State Boards, thes question arose’as to 
Whether officials should be included as 
members of these Boards. The'!‘previous 
Conferences had laid down that thé’ number 
of members of a” State "Board “should not 
exceed 15 and that) the majority of them 
should be non-officials. It was also laid 


down that the Secretary should~ normally 
be a non-official, though if the ‘State 
Government so desire, they might appoint 
a Joint-Secretary from among its officials. 
Here a new element entered into the 
discussions, arising out of the recommen- 
dations of the Zaman Committee which 
said that the Development Commissioner 
in each State should be included? as a 


member of the State Board. This. was 
to. ensure effective coordination of ‘dcti- 
vities in the Community Development 
areas. The point concerning “Official” and 
‘‘non-Official”” gave rise to somé’ very hot 
controversy. There was one ‘point of view 
strongly urged that non-officials with expe- 
rience of constructive work alone would be 
able to create the necessary atmosphere in 
favour of these industries. There was 


the other view which was. ~also very 
stongly presented by two officials who 
were among the delegates, that such 
discrimination was a slur on “ officialdom. 
It was not adequately realised jin the heat 
of this controversy that the distinction was 
made by the two previous conferences not 
In any carping spirit, but with the best of 
intentions to achieve the best of results. 

F The Why Of It 

The considerations which weighed with 
those conferences, when they came to that 
decision, were that officialdom had little 
experience of constructive work of the 
type represented “by the promotion of 


Khadi and Village Industries which grew 
out of Gandhiji’s movement for rural awa- 
kening and development. These 
activities called for a certain 
intellectual and philosophical attitude and 
approach apart from social dynamics in the 
interpretation of economic benefits. Even 


today, the interest, so far as the Govenment 
_ is concerned, in these programmes - is con— 
_ ditioned mainly by their employment pote- 
ntial. But development work for Khadj— 
and Village Industries is not merely an em- 
ployment giving proposition. It embraces 
within its ambit the whole gamut of re-— 


the 


so. essential 
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ordering rural economy and society. | This 
required a particular approach and attitude 


‘and a’ certain relationship with village 


communities and problems and acceptance 
of certain’ ethical and human-values. — This 
called for’ a certain spirit of sacrifice, 
renunciation’ of material comforts and 
wordly., pleasures and dedication to the 


serVice of the poor and the under-privile- 
ged masses: ''' These qualities had not per- 
meated officialdom generally, as the rela- 
tionship of the Administration of the 


country with the population in the _ vill- 
ages had not been in the past happy or 
all that could be desired. In such circu- 
mstances, it is essential that programmes 


of this nature’ should’ be taken 
up and sponsored by people who have 
established | intimate contacts and 


~ have been operating in large areas, though 


widely distributed. It is, therefore, nota 
question of “official’’ versus *‘non-official”’, 
but question of relative preference in 
order to sachieve quick results in the 
organising of these programmes, 
. Changed Situation © 
Now that Khadi and Village Industries 
programmes, have been accepted as. part of 
the national development programmes and 
as such constituted an official programme, 
distinction of “official” or 
‘non-official’ is theoretically at least reé- 


dundant. But the fact still remains that 
officialdom in general has not shown any 
special aptitude or enthusiasm to establish 
that intimate contact. with ~ village. 
problems. and _. people. which is 
for the success of these 
programmes. Still, in the new. situation> 
and orientated Government policies, 
officials, have ans important place in the 
successful working of these programmes 
and should, therefore, be actively associated 


withthe agency implementing them. When 
the position was so explained, the earlier 
heat in the controversy gave place to an | 
appreciation of the earlier decisions and in 


the acceptance of the _ position that 
the Secretary of State Board should 
normally be a non-official and that 
an official may be. associated in. an 


administrative capacity with these Boards. 
In regard to the inclusion; of the Develop- 
ment Commissioners as members of State 
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Boards also there was some difference of 
opinion, but it was ultimately recognised 

that for the success of, the programmes in 
the Community Development Areas it was 
essential. that the Development Com- 
missioners should be actively and intimately 
associated with the working of the State 
Boards. 


Board And Institutions 
The question of the relationship bet- 
ween the State Boards and the Commis- 
sion, on the one hand, and of the State 
Boards and the Institutions directly assis- 


ited by the Commission, on the other, 
evoked considerable discussion. As alrea- 
dy stated, representatives from the 


State were keen that the State Board 


should be the sole directive agency 
within a State and _ should func- 
tion: within the area... of: ..their 


jurisdiction in the same manneras_ the 
Khadi and Village Industries Commission 
functioned on the national level. On behalf 
of the Commission the position was explai- 
ned that normally the Commission would 


deal only through the State Boards and 
channelise its assistance through them. 
Except in certain circumstances, no direct 
financial assistance would be given by the 
Commission to institutions.Such institutions 
as received assistance directly at present 


“would continue to receive the same _ until 
such time as they came within the super- 
visory purview of the State Boards and the 
State Boards themselves have established 
effective coordination of their. work with 


them. The need for such coordinated effort 
under the aegis of State Boards was recog- 
nised by the major institutions for whom 
Shri Kapilbhai of Gandhi Ashram, Meerut, 
spoke. | 
| Touchy Topics | 
Arising out of this particular discussion 
were the questions regarding organisation 
_of new institutions and federations of 
smaller institutions. The first question 
arose because of the peculiar situation 
created by the proposal to setjup anew 
cooperative society for Khadi work in an area 


where a registered institution was already - 


operating. Growth of new bodies in such 
areas, It was contended, affected the work 
of the institution already estublished and 
had been functioning. Ordinarily, it should 


be considered objectionable for new 
institutions being started in areas already 
covered by another institution. Instead 


of facilitating smooth progress, such a 


development only thwarted the scope 
of expansion of the activities of 
the established organisation without 


any particular advantage to working of 
schemes and execution of programmes. 
There are vast areas even in district levels 
where Khadi and village industries work 


has not spread. In the organisation of new 
institutions, it is always. desirable that 
virgin areas are taken up. If an established 
Institution however, desires that areas 
not covered by it should be taken 
up for development and for that purpose 
would be willing to extend its co-operation 


to a new body, these new bodies could 
come into existence in those areas. Thus 
viewed, the question should not at all have 
arisen. But it appears that there is a trend 
in certain areas to have new _ institutions 
established where an institution already 
functioned. | May be, its coverage has not 
been extensive. in that area at 
a given point of time. But if the record 


of its activities and the resources at its 
command give promise of that institution 


being able to take over the entire area 


for its own operation within a reasonable 
period of time, it would be only arresting 
the growth of these activities by insist- 
ing on bringing into existence new organi- 
sations in that area. It is not a question 
of preference of a cooperative . society 


over that of a registered institution or 
vice-versa. | 


The Issue 


The issue is whether the institution 
already operating has the resources and 
the capacity to take over the entire area 
which it had accepted as its field of opera- 


tion. HOt has thése in 71tS- Favour, 
then the question to be decided 
will be whether it is advisable to 


promote the new institution to operate in 


the same area. Such questions, wherever 
they arise, can be settled by mutal 
discussions between the sponsors of the 


new institutions, on the one side, and 
the representives of the established 
Institutions, on the other. Where 


such discussion did not yield agreed results, 
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the State Board will certainly usue its 
good offices to bring the two parties to an 


understanding through an on-the-spot 
enquiry or survey. In all such matters 
the primary — consideration. should 
be not .to countenance growth of mush- 
room institutions, but to facilitate effective 
work. A new institution can take up work 
in newer areas on an intensive basis. After 
all, our object is to expand and to introduce 
Khadi and Village Industries work in_ all 
parts of the countryside and to cover all 
areas. 


New Trends 
In this connection, it is worthy of note 
that some of the big registered institutions 
have begun to realise that they have grown 
so. big that it has become difficult for them 
to function effectively in large areas with- 
out devolution of organisation and author- 


ity. Thus, for example, the Khadi-Gramod- 
yog Sangh of Bihar which has its 
headquarters at Muzaffarpur, has 
launched -on .a scheme of decentralising 
its. organisation with devolution of power 
to tocal units. | Considerable initial work 
has been done in this direction and already 
groups of villages have been brought into 
circles where local committees have been 
entrusted with the work of promoting Khadi 
and Village Industries in that circle. The 
Rajasthan Khadi Sangh, too, has followed 
in the foot-steps of the Bihar Sangh. — In 


U.P. the Gandhi Ashram, Meerut, has 
launched on ascheme known as Gramodaya 
Scheme. The pattern is slightly different 
from that followed in Bihar and Rajasthan. 
But the end sought to be served is more 
or less the same. Down South, in Madras 
State, the Tamilnad Branch of the Sarva 
Seva Sangh has also set up a number of 
Gramodaya Sanghs with autonomous 
functions. Thus, on the initiative of the 
big institutions themselves, a movement 
has been.set in motion for decentralisation 
of organisation and devolution of authority. 


| The Right Approach 
When. the atmosphere. is thus being 


created in. favour of smaller units 
taking up Khadi and Village — indus— 
tries work. | In compact areas, 


the controversy which arose at the Poona 
conference over the question of starting of 
new institutions was, to say the less, unne- 
-cessary. _ The institutions themselves have 


realised the need for new organisations to 
take up this onerous activity in newer and 
newer areas so that there can be concerted 
effort to cover the entire countryside 
with Khadi institutions — cooperative or 
other. The decision of the! Conference 
that the work of Khadi and_ village indust- 
ries should be decentralised and for this 
purpose it is necessary to promote the 
formation particularly of cooperative socie- 


ties of artisans while at the same time 
recognising the desirability of ensuring 
continuity of development, was inevitable. 


Where institutions meant for large 
areas actually owrok™ in a small 
area, the needs of the area not 
covered by the established institutions 


deserve especially to be considered. There 


can be no two opinions about this and it 
should be obvious that both the State 
Boards and the established institutions 
should interest themselves actively in the 
organisation of co-operative societies to 
serve these areas. In respect of the 
determination of the areas the State Boards 


can constitute a Committee consisting 
of one more of its own members, the 
Zonal Director of the Khadi Commission, 
representatives of the institutions concer- 
ned anda nominee of the Co-operative 
Department of the State to examine the 
position. Thus are co-operation, coordi- 
nation and better understanding promoted. 


The Federations 


Then,on the other question of federations — 
of smaller institutions also there was a 
keen debate. Listening to the points of view 


expressed in the debate it almost appeared 


that there were misapprehensions about to 
innocent a proposition. It was feared by some 
that the move to bring into existence federa- 


tion of institutions was a subtle attempt to. 
by-pass the authority of the State Boards and 
to make the small institutions function 
independently of them. It was left to Shri 
Vaikunth Mehta to set the proposition 
straight by clariyfing the intentions behind 
the formation of such federations, . While 
everyone talked about. decentralisation, 
there was not sufficient appreciation of the 
common needs of small decentralised uhits 
of production —- needs = which __ they 
could not. meet acting — individually. 
The object of forming such federations is 
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no,more.,than, pooling of resources and 
assistance inorder to provide for the 
federating units the advantages of large- 
scale production particularly in respect of 
common services, processing and technical 
facilities. Inthe initial stages such a 


federation . could. embrace both the 
institutions registered under the Societies 
Registration Act of. 1860 and co-operative 
societies. When the. proposition was 
clarified in this .manner, there was unani- 
mity of .approval. ? 

| The State Boards 


-A problem which caused some concern 
during the discussions pertained to the 
State Boards) themselves and their powers. 
The Reorganisation of States in December, 
1956, had created anomalous situation for 
Statutory State Boards which were function- 


ing in many of the States before the 
reorganisation. Consequent upon. the re= 
organisation of States areas have either 
been taken away. from one State and added 
to another or old States have been. merged 
with others. This has affected the jurisdic- 


tion of the State Boards. It was found that 


where State Boards have\ been constituted 


. in reorganised States, except in the case of 
Punjab and Kerala, these Boards could not 
operate’ in newly included areas or in 


alienated areas. No doubt, Section 109 
of the Reorganisation of States’ Act 
had provided for such contingencies, Un- 


der this section the old State Boards can 
carry on their activities in alienated areas 


until new arrangements are made by the 


reorganised State to set up a new State 


Board with jurisdiction over such areas. 
‘Perhaps, old State Boards were either 
unaware of this, or did not give adequate 
attention to it. The facts, however, cannot 
be. ignored that certain anomalies had 
arisen. fine oc 
Their Powers 
Even in respect of new State Boards 
constituted by the reorganised States, it 
was found that they, too, cannot. exercise 
jurisdiction over newly included areas of 
_ those States. The difficulty in these matters 
arose out of a lack of appreciation of the 
new procedures necessary to regulate the 
jurisdiction of these Boards in these areas. 
Provisions in the Inter-State Corporations 
Act which. was passed in 1957, lay down 


certain procedures tobe followed in 
regard to the working of Corporations set 
up by the State Governments before 
the rearganisation. The procedure deman- 
ded that the State’ Governments should 
apply to the Central Government for 
inclusion of the Statute setting up these 
Corporations in the Schedule to the Inter— 
State Corporations Act and then, when 
this is done, the State Governments again 
should put up proposals to the Central 
Government for the setting up of anew 
Corporation which will have jurisdiction 
over the whole of. the . reorganised 
State. The State Boards functioning before 
the reorganisation of States came within 
the purview of the Inter-State. Corpora- 
tions Act. Initiative, therefore; had to come 
from the State Governments. When the 
enactments constituting the old State 
Boards had been included in the Schedule 
to the Inter-State Corporations Act and 
after the Government of India had accepted 
the proposals of the State Governments to 
reconstitute or to set up new State Boards 
had also been approved, the: State 
Governments were required to enact new 
Statutes. Where these procedures have 
not been formalised, the new > Statutory 
States Boards cannot function in areas 
included from other States following the 
reorganisation of States. | 


Need For Action 

This position. was explained during the 
discussions and the Conference called upon 
the State Boards to re-examine «their 
Statutes constituting them and take appro- 
priate action in order to enable,..them to 
function effectively in the whole of the 
reorganised State. State Governments 
which were about to introduce bills for 


setting up Boards in their States 
were likewise. requested to see . that 
the necessary formalities are com- 


pleted . before proceeding with their bills. 
Allied to this, was another point pertaining 
to the powers of the State Boards. An 
examination of the Statutes passed by seve- 
ral of the State Governments showed that 
the State Boards vested with Statutory 
authority had their powers limited or res- 
tricted in many matters. These affected the 
efficient functioning of the State Boards 
and sometimes defeated the very purpose 
for which these Boards have been constitu- 
ted. The Conference felt that unless the 
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State Boards had powers similar to 
those conferred on the Khadi and 
Village Industries Commission, it 


would: be difficult for them to act effecti- 
vely inthe implementation of the scheme 
for the promotion of Khadi. and Village 
Industries within the States, The Confe- 
‘rence, therefore, called upon the State 
Boards. and the Khadi Commission to 
examine the provisions of the Statutes 
under which the States Boards have been 


constituted and to frame suitable amend- 
ments in them for the acceptance of State 
Governments. While enacting such 
amendments, the Conference hoped that 
the State Governments would act in consu- 
Itation with the Khadi Commission. 


Staff Requirements 


Other important matters relating to 
the State Boards and their functions com- 
prised of expenditure for Staff, allocation 
of funds and interest charges on loans given 
by the Khadi and Village Industries Com- 
mission, submission of regular periodical 


progress reports and disbursement. and 
utilisation certificates, execution of hypo- 
thecation deeds, sharing the losses arising 
out of the implementation of programmes 
for Khadi and Village Industries, provision 


of share capital to co-operative societies 
and other institutions and evaluation 
of the work in the field. On all these 
questions there was detailed discussion 
during which the difficulties faced by 
the Boards were effectively pointed out. 


A complete exchange of views and infor- 
mation resulted in an appreciation of the 
views expressed on behalf of the Khadi 
Commission under each of these heads. 


Especially on questions relating to the 
staff for State. Boards and submission of 
utilisation certificates, the discussions re- 
vealed that State Boards suffered from 
inherent weaknesses. Effective implementa- 
tion of approved schemes, which required 
adequate operational staff, on the one hand, 
and prompt disbursement of funds by the 
Commission to the Boards and by the 


Boards to the institutions, on the other, 
called for efficient field organisation. If the 
State Boards have not been effective in 
the past or have not been able to func- 
tion at all, the reason pointed out was 
that they had neither the administrative 


and supervisory staff at their disposal, 
nor were they provided the resources to 
appoint thé personnel required for the 
purpose. In the absence of these operati- 
onal facilities, it was impossible for them 
to have supervisory checks and controls: 
and in the absence of these it was well- 


nigh impossible for them. promptly to 
disburse funds and provide utilisation 
certificates which could be produced only 
when proper audits had taken place... The 
Khadi Commission had itself appreciated’ 
this position and had put up a proposal 
providtng for financial assistance to Boards 


to enable them to have certain essential 
staff to attend to development and imple- 
mentation of schemes. The Conference 
considered this proposal and came to the 
conclusion that the assistance should be 
equal to 4 percent of the total amounts 
placed at the disposal of the Boards. 
Great Promise 

Looking back at the three days’ discus- 
sion in Poona between. July 25 and 27, 
therefore, one got the impression that of 
the three conferences of this nature so far 
held, this year’s Conference was the. most 


satisfying and businesslike. On no question 
which the Conference discussed was there 
a desire on the part of the participants to 
be hypothetical. In exposition, approach 
and attitude everyone was eager to get 
to the grass-roots and find out workable 
solutions of the many problems and diffi- 
culties which faced them. Experience of 


the past few years, it appeared, has hada 
sobering and chastening effect. It + was 
inevitable, therefore, that the discussions 
were pointed, the views expressed informed 
and the decisions taken practical and unani- 
mous. Tosum up: the Poona Conference 
was a great Conference with great promise 
for the future. | 
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Over 100 delegates representing 
State Khadi and Village Industries Boards, 
State Governments including seven 
Ministers and representatives of important 
institutions participated in a three day 
Conference at Poona. The Conference 
which was convened by the Khadi and 
Village Industries Commission, met at 
the Council Hall on 25th July, 1958 and 
concluded its deliberations on the evening 
_ of 27th July, 1958. Shri Vaikunth L. Mehta 
welcomed the delegates and Shri M. 
Bhaktavatsalam,. Minister for Agriculture, 
Madras, presided over its deliberations. 


This was the third conference of its 
kind. The first two Conference were held 
in November, 1954 and August, 1955 respec- 
tively. This year the Conference had 
before it a heavy agenda which covered a 
wide range of subjects, all very important 
for the efficient organisation and function- 
ing of the State Boards, on the one hand, 
and the implementation of the Khadi Com- 
mission’s schemes through them, on the 
other. , 


New State Boards 


One of the important subjects that 
engaged the attention of the Conference 
pertained to the reorganisation of the States 
towards the end of 1956 and the consequ- 
ent re-distribution of areas between the 
States. This had created administrative 
problems for the State Boards insofar as 
they affected, the areas transferred 
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from one State to another or merger 
of one State into another. Though Sec- 
tion 109 of the Reorganisation of States 
Act, 1956,-*xhad provided for Statutory 
State Boards to exercise jurisdiction in 
the areas covered by them before the 
reorganisation of States until such time 
as new statutory bodies in the reorga- 
nised States took over from them, the 
alienated areas suffered from a sense of 
uncertainty. | | 
Need For Action 

During the discussions it was further 
found that even though new State Boards 
had been formed in several of the 


* Section 109 reads: (1) Save as otherwise 
expressly provided by the foregoing provi- 
sions of this Part, where any body corporate 
has been constituted under a Central Act, 
State Act or Provincial Act for an existing 
State the whole or any part of which is by virtue 
of the provisions of Part II transferred to any other 
existing State or toa new State, then, notwith- 
standing such transfer, the body corporate shall, as 
from the appointed day, continue to function and 
operate in those areas in respect of which it was 
functioning and operating immediately before that 
day, subject to such directions as may from time 
to time be issued by the Central Government until 
other provision is made by law in respect of the 
said body corporate, (2) Any direction issued by 
the Central Government under sub-section (1) in 
respect of any such body corporate shall includea 
direction that any law by which the said body 
corporate is governed shall in its application to 


‘ that body corporate have effect subject to such 


exceptions and modifications as may be specified in 
the direction. 
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reorganised States, except in the case of 
Punjab and Kerala, none of the new State 
Boards could have jurisdiction over the 
whole of the reorganised State. The 
Conference drew the attention of the 
State Governments and State Boards to 
this fact and urged them to initiate steps 
under the appropriate sections of the Inter- 
State Corporations Act, 1957. 
Composition 

On the composition of the State Boards, 
the Conference reiterated the decisions 
taken at the previous conferences, namely : 


that the number of Members of a State 
Board should not exceed 15, 


that the majority of the Members 
should be non-officials drawn from 
among constructive workers, 


that the Secretary should normally be a 
non-official, and that in a State enact- 
ment where no specific exclusion of 
officials has been provided for, the De- 
velopment Commissioner should be 
included as a member. 


Instead of a Joint Secretary drawn from 
the officials of the State Government, the 
Conference decided that an official might 
be associated with the State Boards in an 
administrative capacity and that the official 
would be appointed by the State Board. 


The Conference also took the view that 
the State Boards should set up Standing 
Finance Committees for the proper ad- 
ministration of funds placed at their disposal 
and allocation of funds to institutions and 
industries. 

Institutions And The Boards 

Another question that evoked lively 
debate pertained to the administrative con- 


trol of State Boards over non-official 
institutions engaged in the work of 
promoting Khadi and Village Industries. 
Spokesmen of the State Boards were 
insistent in their demand that the Khadi 
and Village Industries Commission should 
take early steps which would not necessi- 
tate direct aids to these institutions from 
the Commission. It was their view that all 
aids should be routed through the State 
Khadi Boards and all agencies implementing 
schemes for Khadi and Village Industries 
within a State should come under. the 
purview of the State Board concerned. 


Coordination 


The Conference also discussed questions | 
relating to effective coordination of work 
in the Community Development Areas, 
work in Gramdan villages and Federations 
of Small Institutions. On these the Confe- 
rence decided that in the State Boards, a 
senior member should be entrusted with 
questions relating to work in Community 
Development Areas, that they should set 
apart a certain percentage in their budgets 
for expenditure in Gramdan villages and 
that they should encourage formation of 
federations of small institutions as such 
combined effort brought to them the ad- 
vantages of the economies of scale as in 
large-scale enterprises. 


Other Problems 


Other questions discussed at the 
Conference referred to procedural mat- 
ters such as periodicity of reports, furni- 
shing of disbursement and ~ utilisation 
certificates in regard to funds placed at 
their disposal by the Khadi and _ Village 
Industries Commission, responsibility for 
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losses, Hypothecation Deeds and quantita- 


tive and qualitative evaluation of the 
results of the activities undertaken 
by them. 


On the whole, the Poona Conference 
was a business Conference and those who 
had come from the States evinced keen 


interest in every item that came up before 
them for discussion and decision. 7 

To assist the representatives from the. 
States with information and other details 
about the schemes, the Khadi Commis- 
sion’s Industry Organisers and Zonal 
Directors were available. 


THE WELCOME ADDRESS 


The Conference opened at 2 p.m. on 
July 25. 

Welcoming the delegates tothe Confe- 
rence, Shri Vaikunth L. Mehta, Chairman 
of the Khadi and Village Industries Commi- 
ssion said : 

“It is my privilege, on behalf of the 
Khadi and Village Industries Commission, 
to welcome you all to this, the Third Se- 
ssion of the Conference of representatives 
of State Khadi and Village. Industries 
Boards and of State Governments where no 
Boards have yet been started. The first of 
these Conferences had the honour of being 
inaugurated at Poona in November, 1954 
by the President, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, who, 
as you are all aware, has always evinced a 
deep and abiding interest in the activities 
we have undertaken. In August, 1955, we 
had in Poona, again, the second of these 
Conferences; while in June, 1956 a Confere- 
nce was convened in new Delhi by the 
Ministry of Production which was then in 
charge of the programme for the develop- 
ment of Khadi and village industries. The 
third of these Conferences convened by the 
all-India organisation is, appropriately 
enough, again held in Poona. It is but 
appropriate that we meet in Poona, be- 
Cause apart from its historical and cultural 
traditions, Poona was the fountain—-head of 


inspiration, at the commencement of the 
century, for the Swadeshi movement, at 
any rate on this side of India. 
Between Conferences 

“Since we met last in Poona three 
years ago, many events have taken place 
which have had a vital bearing on the fur- 
therance of the cause for which we stand. 
The erstwhile All-India Khadi and Village 
Industries Board functions no longer in the 
manner it used to do then. A _ statutory 
body has been created, the Khadi and 


Village Industries _ Commission, 
composed of _ five members _ of 
the old Board, and Statutory 


powers have been conferred on this body. 
To advise and assist this Commission there 
is an advisory Board, consisting of the 
members of the epstwhile Board  to- 


gether with a few more members appoin- 
ted when the Board was recon- 
stituted under the new — enactment. 


The law provides for a Financial Adviser 
being attached to the Commission. The 
new arrangements came into force on Ist 
April, 1957. It is a matter for gratifica- 
tion, particularly to us members of 
the Commission, that all the old 
colleagues, who do not form part of the 
statutory authority, continue their asso- 
ciation with the activities that have been 
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Statutorily entrusted tous, in the same 


spirit and with the same energy and enthu- 
Siasm as in the previous four years. 


State Boards 

‘Another step forward has been the 
creation of Boards in States where they 
were not in existence and the conferring of 
statutory authority on such Boards in quite 
a number of States. When my colleague, 
the Member-Secretary of the Commission, 
submits his reports to the Conference, he 
will place before you fuller details of these 
developments. By periodical visits to the 
States paid from time to time by my 
colleagues and myself, we have tried to keep 
in touch with the work of State Boards, 
both statutory and advisory. For 
exchange of views, representatives of 
State Boards have often taken the trou- 
ble of visiting us at our headquarters in 
Bombay. A_ special word of — grati- 
tude is due to State Boards as 
also the State Governments for the response 
they made to the Commission's invitation 
to send representatives to a series of busi- 
ness meetings we convened in Bombay a 
few months ago to discuss and settle the 
financial implications and details of our 
common programme for 1958-59, Even then, 
however, the Commission considered that 
it would be necessary to follow up these 
discussions by a Conference such as this 
one, where representatives from all States 


could gather together in one place, at the 
same time. 


Karve Report 


“When we met last in Poona in August 


1955, the Village and Small-Scale Industries 
Committee (Karve Committee) had. not 
completed its labours. It submitted its re- 
port a little later in the year, indicating 


the spheres of production that could be as- 
signed to, if not reserved for, various village 
industries during the period of the 
Second Five-Year Plan and thereafter. By 
and large, the pleas put forward in the 
interest of village industries by the erst- 


. While Board were upheld by the Karve 


Committee. The underlying assumptions 
of the recommendations made by the Karve 


Committee were, broadly accepted 
by the Planning Commission, as were 
the  Committee’s proposals about 


the financial provision to be made, in the 
Plan, for village and small-scale industries. 
As against the sum of Rs.30 crores,in round 
figures, which represented expenditure 
incurred on these industries during the 
period of the First Five-Year Plan, 
the allocation made in the Second 
Five-Year Plan is of the order of Rs. 200 
crores. This figure, it is mentioned, is 
exclusive of the loan requirements for these 
industries except in the initial stages. It 
is exclusive also of the programme for the 
Ambar Charkha, which then was under- 
going examination, both technical and 
financial. 
| Ambar Programme 

“A pilot project for the Ambar Charkha 
was shortly thereafter sanctioned by the 
Central Government which was worked out 
by the Akhil Bharat Sarva Seva Sangh. The ~ 
results of the first few. months’ working 
were subjected to a critical examination by 
a Committee of inquiry presided over-by 
Shri S. S. Khera, ‘the then Secretary of the — 
Ministry of Production. On the basis of the 
recommendations of this Committee, Go- 
vernment approved of the programme for 
the introduction of the Ambar Charkha in — 
1956-57, which programme came _ into 
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operation in the second half of the year. A 
slightly enlarged programme for the intro- 
duction of one lakh additional charkhas 
came subsequently to be approved for!95/— 
58; and now for 1958-59. | refer to these 
events because my colleagues and | consider 
that this programme for the extension of 
spinning on the Ambar Charkha_ ranks 
high in the order of priorities that we 
have to adopt. Judging by the financial 
allocations which the Central Government 
have been pleased to make for this pur- 
pose during the last three years, we may 
well deduce that the same also is their own 
view of this part of our programme. 
Our success in developing village 
industries from the points of view 
either of the production of an_ essential 
article of consumption, or of the provision 
of additional employment or for the re— 
organisation of rural economy on the basis 
of self-sufficiency may well be judged both 
by the public and by the planning authori- 
ties on thestrength of the success we 
achieve in putting through this part of our 
common programme. — For this reason, | 
would particularly invite your attention 
to the comprehensive recommendations of. 
Zaman Committee appointed by the 
Commission in 1957. Aseries of valuable 
Suggestions have been made for the 
efficient working of the programme, which 
need to be given effect to without delay. 


| Progress Of. Schemes 


“It is now a little over five years 
since, in pursuance of the recommenda- 
tion contained in the First Five-Year 
_ Plan, the Central Government created 
the All-India Khadi and Village Industries 
Board. From time to time, we at the 
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Centre and the Boards in the 
States have published accounts of the 
progress of our __ activities. It is 


not for us to judge the results of our 
efforts. We have to be satisfied with set- 
ting forth facts and to let the facts speak 
for themselves. © Taking the Khadi industry 


‘first, we find that during these five years 


Khadi production — which in its previous 
history of 35 years had rarely exceeded the 
figure of a crore of yards—is now of the 


order of 5 crores of yards. Previously, _ 
the number of persons who 
found employment \_in~ this industry 


never exceeded 3 lakhs. Now the figure is 
over 10 lakhs. Achieving an increase of 7 
lakhs in this one field in less than five years 
is significant when we set this against the 
negligible rise recorded inthe number of 
persons absorbed in all the large-scale 
industries during the same period of five 
years. Besides, we must note 
that while —_ industrial develop- 
ment of the large scale variety, as it has 
generally proceeded so far, has led to 
concentration of population and the 
growth of slums, the expansion in the 
decentralised production of cloth has 
resulted in the diffusion’ of employment. in 
the countryside, raising the level of the 
incomes in a sector of the population 
where incomes are proverbially low. 


Village Industries 


“Some of you will recollect that at the 
first Conference we put forward the view- 
point that the Plan for the Second Five 
Year period should be informed by certain 
broad principles which would ensure not 
only the continuance but also the expansion 
of such village industries as constituted an 
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integral part of our rural 
economy. One of the industries we had 
in mind was the hand pounding of rice. 
The recommendations in behalf of this 
industry made by the Karve Committee 
and the Rice Milling Committee were bro- 
adly endorsed by the Planning Commission. 
In order that suitable action could be 
taken _— along the lines generally 
accepted, Parliament enacted at_ its 
_ last session legislation to regulate the wor- 
_king of rice mills. Power to enforce this 
law is to vest in State Governments. As 
soon as the necessary legal and procedural 
formalities are completed, we should see 
, that the necessary restrictions are imposed 
on rice mills in all parts of the country in 
the interest of the local processing industry 
and of better nutrition. All State Boards 
have to exert themselves to ensure the 
satisfactory enforcement of the law and 
for the expansion of the hand pounding 
industry to meet the requirements 
of both rural and urban areas. In 
the last few years, the production of hand 
processed rice has increased as also the 
number of those engaged in the industry. 
Rut if new mills are not to come into 
existence, ,as we all desire, the additional 
demand must be met by the rapid expan- 
sion of the Hand Pounding Industry. 


Ghani Oil 


“The need for formulating a common 
production programme for the village oil 
‘industry was also in our mind when we 
met last. In response to our representa- 
tions, the Central Government appointed 
the Oilseeds | Crushing Industry 
Inquiry Committee, on the recommenda-— 
tions made by which action has recently 


been initiated by Government. The installed 
capacity of the large-scale section of this 
industry is large enough to meet the 
additional demand for oil that may arise 
in the period of the Second Plan. The 
other side of the picture is that 
large numbers of Ghanis are going 
out of use, even in the country 
side. In some States it is now 
possible under the Essential Commodities 
Control Act for State Governments to put 
a stop to the starting of new oil mills and 
State Boards have to exercise vigilance to 
ensure that this policy is followed. That, 
however, is only the negative aspect of the 
matter. The Ghanis that may have gone out 
of use have to be set to work and fuller 


work has _ to be provided for 
those employed part-time. — This 
is an organisational effort which 


has been set in motion already. The num- 
ber of Ghanis thus aided and the oil pro- 
duction have increased. Improvements.in 
Ghanis have been effected which secure 
more efficient production.But | need hardly 
emphasise that these efforts have to be 
greatly intensified when we plead for res- 
trictions on the large scale industry. Al- 
lied to this industry is the industry for the 
production of soap out of non-edible oils, 
In the last couple of years this industry has 
made good progress. Even small units 
turn out soap which compares well with 
the mill product, both in price and in 
quality. . 


Satisfactory Response 


“| shall not tire your patience by a 
similar detailed description of the other 
industries which are covered by our 
operations. Progress in all the spheres 
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has not been as_ striking as in the field 
of Khadi. But to our efforts at revival 
and reorganisation, the response has been 
almost invariably satisfactory. Beekeeping, 
handmade paper manufacture, palm  gur 
production, production of gur and khan- 
dsari, all these record increases in prod- 


uction and in additional number of 
persons employed. 
Cottage Match 


‘Separate mention has to be made of 
the cottage match industry which has an 
immense employment potential and which 
can be developed without detriment to the 
growth of our scarce forest resources. 
While this is comparatively a new industry, 
special steps have to be taken to promote 
the reorganisation of the tanning 
leather industry, one of the oldest of 
indigenous industries and one of 
most essential for the enrichment of our 
rural economy. In order to help the 
Commission to formulate and put through 
comprehensive plans for the industry, a 
Special advisory committee has been consti- 
tuted, with whose cooperation the Commi- 
ssion hopes to render effective aid to the 
- large numbers engaged in these occupations 


and 
our 
the 


Vinoba’s Support 
‘There is one recent trend to which | 


must refer before 1! conclude. 
believe we ~ should consider 
ourselves fortunate that Acharya 


Shri Vinobaji Bhave has, during all these 
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years, looked with considerable sympathy 
upon the activities of the Commission “and 
the cognate bodies in the States. The link 
between the village industries and the 


Bhoodan movement he has initiated have 
grown closer with its reorientations. The 


act of Gramdan, Shri Vinobaji emphasizes, 
has to be succeeded by the reordering of 
the rural economy. For all those working 
on the land, supplementry occupations 
have to be found and the reorganisation of 
village industries undertaken to make the 
rural economy one of maximum _ self- 
sufficiency. Just as village industries have 
the best prospects for success in rural 
areas where the village community plans its 


economy on a _ self-sufficiency basis, 
so also, as part of the reordering 
of rural society in the wake of 
Gramdan, an all-out effort has to be made 


to diversify the rural economy by the deve- 
lopment of local processing and other 
industries and crafts. The objectives of both 
the movements are the same and hence the 
greater the degree of coordination that Is 
ensured, the brighter the prospects. of 
nationwide progress. lf we have at our back 
support from the State,equally do we need, _ 
all the time, the backing of a popular move- 


ment such as that inaugurated in Gramdan 
villages under Shri Vinobaji’s inspiration.” 


Shri Mehta, then requested Shri M. 
Bhaktavatsalam, to preside over the delibe- 


rations of the Conference. The proposal 
was accepted with acclamation, 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


Delivering his presidential address, Shri 
Bhaktavatsalam said : 

“lam deeply grateful to you for this 

honour and privilege you have conferred 


upon me by asking me to preside over the 
conference of — the Representatives 
of the Khadi and Village Industries 
Boards and of the State Governments 
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and other institutions in: ..the 
various States of this country. . It is, 
indeed, a very important conference 


meeting at this historical place for the 
third time. There will be stock-taking of 
the work that has been carried on all these 


years. There will be exchange of ideas 
and experiences ‘among the _ various 
representatives coming from _ vari- 
ous States and |! do hope that this 


Conference will result in revitalising the 
programme that we have chalked out for 
ourselves and that has to be carried out. 


“Since we met last at a conference like 
this, the Khadi and Village Industries Com- 
mission has been constituted. Before that, 
since 1953, the All India Khadi and Village 
Industries Board had been functioning and 
that Board did a lot of pioneering work. 
Now the Commission has taken upon its 
shoulders this vital work of promoting the 
development of Khadi and village industries 
in our country. 


Difficult Task 


“ Organising village industries requires 
a technique which is neither easy nor 
easily available. In 1953, | was anxious 
to do something tangible and_ effective, 
but | found that it was easier said 
than done. Everybody could appreciate 
the importance of village indurtries parti- 
curly inourrural economy, but it is very 
difficult to organise in any tangible way some 
of the industries; including khadi. Of cou- 
rse, there are and have been great workers 
in the field of Khadi who have done a lot 
of pioneering work, but still | found, for 
my own part, that it was very difficult to 
expand successfully the production of Khadi 


and | found that it was much more 


difficult to organise successfully 
the various village industries 
which work the Commission has taken up 
and which it is tackling quite successfully 
all this time. Let me, therefore, at the 
Outset, express on your behalf and on my 
own our sincere tribute to the valuable . 
services that have been rendered formerly 
by the All India Khadi and Village Industries 


Board and now by the Khadi and. 
Village Industries Commission. It is 
their faith and enthusiasm, it is 


their encouragement and support which 
have made us take up this work and carry on 
the same with some satisfaction. The Khadi 
and Village Industries Commission has 
indeed given anew life and reorientation 
to our programme. 


Three-Fold Objective 


“As pointed out by Shri Vaikunthbhai, 
our objective is three-fold, namely, 


|) Production of essential articles of 


consumption, 
2) provision of additional employment, 
and 


3) reorganisation of our rural economy 
on the basis of self-sufficiency. 


‘But our main emphasis in chalking out 
this programme of Khadi and village indus- 
tries is providing employment in this 
country where there is large unemploy- 
ment. These small industries have got 
enough potential capacity to employ people. 
It has been assessed that for the same unit 
of capital you can employ eight times more 
in a small industry than you can employ in 
a large industry. | 


‘In Coimbatore, there are as many as 
4Q textile mills and there are a number of - 
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engineering and other factories. But, with 
all that, the total number of workers emp- 
~ loyed in these factories is only about 40,000 
which is not even one-sixth of the popula- 
tion of Coimbatore town. If a new mill is to 
be started which can employ 500 workers, 
there isa queue of 2,000 workers before 
that mill. 


The Only Way 


‘It should be obvious to. everyone 
that we cannot provide employment for 
the millions of unemployed by - starting 
more large scale industries.We have to look 
to the village industries, if we have to provide 
more employment to the people wno 
are starving because they can find no 
employment. As our Prime  Mini- 
_ ster says: ‘to wear  khadi should 
be an honour. It is not only a 
symbol of equality, but it also provides 
employment to the people. Noone can 
argue against that. But, still, there are 
critics who are either prejudiced or igno- 
rant. Some responsible legislators in my 
State ask me why | take up the cause of 
promoting Khadi as against. the handloom ; 
but these people do not know that khadi 
is woven on the handloom ! 


Economic Realities 


“Apart from providing employment, 
taking into account the economy of our 
country, we have to bestow attention on 
the question of supplementing employment 
and supplementing earnings. Ours is an 
agricultural economy; but the land that can 
be made available for cultivation is limited 
and the population is large and it is fast in- 
creasing. We must realise that the capacity of 
the land is limited not only in the matter 
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of providing full employment, but also in 
the matter of providing sufficient earnings 
for the workers. Therefore, we must look 
into the aspect of subsidiary employment 
in this country. Ifa worker cannot earn 
sufficiently for his family, then the women 
folk of the family should also work. But 
the women in the villages cannot afford, 
even if work is available, to leave their 
homes and children and go out for work. 


Critics Answered 

“lt is, therefore, that the village 
industries should come to the rescue of 
the person who is looking for employment 
and who is suffering because his earnings 
are meagre. Easily it is pointed out that 
those who are engaged in Khadi and village 
industries are not able to earn much. 
Of course, compared to the earnings of 
workers in factories, these earnings are 
smaller. There are certain workers, some 
of whom struck work some time ago — | 
know they are earning Rs. 250 per month. 
There are a few factory workers who earn 
sufficiently in order to be assessed for 
incometax. But they are only a few. There 
is a tendency in certain quarters to ignore 
the large percentage of persons who do 
not find employment. at all and 
those who make. very _ inadequate 
earnings. For solving this problem, 
you cannot find-—1! believe no economist 
can find —- a better solution than the pro- 
gramme of Khadi and village industries. It 
is really gratifying to see from the figures 
given by the Chairman of Khadi Commi- 
ssion that the number of employees under 
the Khadi programme has gone up from 3 
lakhs to ten lakhs. About 7 lakhs have 
got some employment under the 
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Khadi programme. Otherwise, they should 
be starving. We are certainly interested 
in improving the condition of these work- 
ers and in improving their earnings. But, 
at the same time, we must also take into 
account the marketing aspect of the product 
of these workers. We have to pay the 
worker, adequately though not on the 
scale of the factory worker. But we have 
to take into account the purchasing capacity 
of the people. Khadi has to be ‘sold. 


Ambar Charkha 


“So, Mahatma Gandhi had been 
emphasising from the outset the need 
for research, the need for marketing. As 
a result of continuous research, we have 
now evolved the © Ambar Charkha. 
| do hope that we will make further progr- 
ess. Ambar Charkha, of course provides the 
possibility of increasing the earnings of 


the spinner and _ also reducing the 
cost of the cloth. | am glad to notice 
that, thanks to the — encourage— 
ment and support given 


by the Commission, the Ambar Charkha 
has been taken up seriously in this country. 
Everywhere people want Parishramalayas, 
people want facilities for taking to Ambar 
Charkha in villages. | have no doubt that 
the Commission has been devoting consi- 
derable attention on the research aspect 
of these industries. 
Handpounded Rice 


“The Chairman has referred to some of 
the other village industries which have 
been seriously taken up by the Commission. 
Handpounding of rice is one of such 
industries. The main emphasis of it, as | 
have understood it, is the employment 
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potential and the nutrition aspect. Formerly 

people used to think of and see hand- 
pounded rice only on rare occasions But 
now several industrial co-operatives have 
been organized and they have taken to 
hand—pounding of rice. There are several 
co-operative societies, as distinguished 
from industrial co-operatives, | who 
have also taken to  hand-pounding 
of rice. But they» come tomein my 
State for help in the marketing - 
of the rice, So far as hand-pounded rice 
is concerned, | must confess that this is. 
mainly consumed in our hospitals and jails. 
The co-operative societies which convert 
paddy into rice, also come and ask me for 
allotment to jails and hospitals. | used to 
ask them, why they want allotment to 
jails and hospitals. Can’t they sell the 
rice outside? If they produce, they must 
be able to market it. But they feel 
that the prospects are not quite good, 
for consumers have not taken to pre- 
fer this hand—pounded: rice in spite of the 
propaganda. Production, of course, is going 
on. But still apart from steps that could be 
taken under the law to regulate and 
restrict the pounding of rice in mills, 
| am afraid you will have to carry 
on some intensive propaganda in favour of 
the consumption of handpounded rice. - 


Ghani Oil 
“But regarding oil, | am glad to tell you 
that the hand-processed oil is really 
popular. There is demand everywhere 
on the part of consumers who feel 


and tell us that they cannot find such pure 


soil from the factory. And we have been 
going ahead with this. programme of orga- 
nising oil ghanis. There are other industries — 
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which have been taken up by the Commis- 
sion, for example, bamboo, paper, etc. 
One problem that we have to tackle in the 
matter of organising these industries is 
marketing. We have to pay some attention 
to this aspect of marketing even taking 
into account oil which, as | have pointed 
out is popular amongst the people. We 
have to lookinto the marketing aspect 


of these industries if they are to thrive 
well and expand as we wish them to do. 


“Friends, | shall not take any more of 
your time. You will go in two groups and 
discuss the subjects marked for these 
groups and will again meet on the 2/th to 
consider the recommendations of these 
groups. Now | shall request the Member- 


Secretary, Shri Kapadia, to present the 
report of the Commission.’ * 


COMMITTEES FORMED 


After the Member-Secretary had _pre- 
sented his report, Shri Vaikunth L. Mehta 
told the Conference that they were all 
expecting Shri C. V. Bhatt who was Deputy 
Secretary in the Cooperative Department 
of the Bombay Government to join them 
in the deliberations. Shri Bhatt was to 
have taken charge as Chief Execu- 
tive Officer of the Khadi and Village 
industries Commission. He had been 
relieved to take up his new post only 
very recently. But fate had decided 
otherwise. Shri Mehta said he had -recei- 
ved the sad news of his sudden demise 
and gave expression to the sense of regret 
they all felt at this tragic event. 

Shri Mehta referred to the notes 
circulated to the delegates on the Agenda 
before the Conference and said: We will 
meet in open session at 8 a.m. on the 
27th July. But before that, this Confere- 
nce will divide itself into two Committees. 


These .Committees will discuss the 
two sets of specific subjects as have 
been shown in the agenda and 


submit their reports and conclusions to 
the plenary session. Committee No. | 
will be presidéd over by Shri R. S. Hukkeri- 


kar. The Secretary will be Shri C. K. 
Narayanswami. The Chairman of Commi- 
ttee No. 2 will be Shri Haribhau Upadhyaya 


-and he will be assisted by Dr. J. D. Sundram. 


The Members of the Commission will make 
themselves available to both these groups. 
The delegates can announce their choice of 
the Committee on which they wish to 
serve. 

After we disperse | would request the 
members to have a look at the Ambar 
Charkha’ demonstration and the match 
industry. demonstration in the lobby. The 
demonstrations are very interesting. They 
can also have a look at the various maps 
and charts. Then after taking tea . upsta- 
irs, the Committees can meet round 
about 4-30 p.m. 


The Governor has extended an_invita- 
tion to us all to tea at 5. p. m. on Sunday, 
the 27th and with the cooperation of you 
all we should be able to finish the pro- 


‘gramme by that time.” 


The two Committees met separately on 
the evening of July 25 and the whole of 
July 26. The Agenda before the Committee 
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No. | consisted of the following items : 


|. Difficulties in the working of the 
State Boards and suggestions for 
making their work more effective. 


2. Modifications in Acts 
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be provided, 
b. Preference to be given in selec- 
tion of sta’ to persons trained in 


constituting 


State Boards, so as to give powers 


to them on the lines of those given 
to the Khadi and Village Industries 


Commission. 


States. 


. Jurisdiction of State Boards conse- 
quent upon the reorganisation of 


i 
. Staff for the State Boards 


3. Special arrangements for work 
Community 


Khadi Gramodyog Vidyalayas and 
Mahavidyalayas. 


in 


Development Areas 


Schemes, Gramdan Villages, Co—-ope- 
rative Federations and State-wise 


Institutions partiticularly for Ambar 
Charkha Programme. | 


4 The following is the list of delegates 
a. Nature and strength of staff to who constituted Committee No. I: 
COMMITTEE No. |! 
Name _ State Designation 
|. Shri Bhagawanth Rao Andhra Pradesh Minister for Industries 


. Shri Ramanand Tirth 

. Shri S. M. Rahman, |. A. S. 
. Shri J. V. Shrivastava 
Yi a p Shahi 

. Shri Manubhai Baxi 

. Shri Dindayal Gupta 

. Shri S. S. Rajagopalan 


Shri K. Damodaran 


Shri K. Balakrishna Marar 


Andhra Pradesh 
Assam 

Bihar 

Bihar 

Bombay 

Bombay 
Boney 


Kerala 


Kerala 


and Endowments 
Hyderabad Khadi and V. I. 
Board 


Secretary Assam State 
Board 


C. £. O., Bihar State 
Board | 
Dy. Minister, Cottage 


Industries, Bihar 


Hon. Secretary, Saurash- 
tra K. and V. |. Board 
Chairman, Bombay V. I. 
Board 


Secretary, Bombay V. I. 
Board | yee 
G. K. S. Tirubathis Kerala. 


Secretary, Kerala Khadi 
and V. I. Association, 
Trichur. 
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Name 


State 
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Designation 


ti. Shri K. S. Menon 


20. 


ine 


23. 


\ 


. Shri Ekanda Warrior 


» Shri Madanlal Agarwal 


. Shri A. N. Parmar 


. Shri M. Bhaktavatsalam 
. ShriS. V. Hallekari 


. Shri Shring Kamath 
» Shyi V. Sitaramaiyya 


. Shri A. K. Banerjee 


Shri A. Bhattacharya 


. Shri Chiranjilal Sharma 


Dr. Yudhvir Singh 


Shri S. Balaraj 


Kerala 


Kerala 


Madhya Pradesh 


Madhya Pradesh 


Madras 


Mysore 
Mysore 


Orissa 


é 


W. Bengal 


W. Bengal 


Rajasthan 


_ Dethi 


won 


Delhi 


Secretary, Kerala Khadi 
and V. |. Board. 
Member,Kerala State Board. 
Member-Secretary, Madhya 
Bhatat. K. & V. |. Board. 


Asst. Administrative Offi- 
cer, M.B.K. & VI. Board. 


Minister for Agriculture. 
Chairman, Mysore K. & V. 
|. Board 

Secretary Belgaum District 


Khadi Gramodyog Sangh 


| President, Orissa oat 


Board. 

Dy. Secretary, Cottage and 
Small Scale Industries, 
Government — of West 
Batigali 

Puschim Bang — Khadi 
Kendra. ee 
Secretary, Rajasthan Khadi 
and V. |. fBoard. 
Chairman, Delhi Advisory 


Board. 
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24. Shri Raojibhai Patel 


25. Shri T. B. Bhatt 


26. S. S. Singh 


27. Shri-R. M. Ranade 
28. Shri B. K. Patel 


29. Shri Sushilendra 


Member-in—Charge, Hand 
“pounding of Rice, Khadi 


and Village Industries 
Board. 

Organiser, Handmade 
Paper Industry. 

Organiser, Village Oil 
Industry. 


Dy. Zonal Director, Ujjain, 


Dy. Organiser, | Hand- 
pounding of Paddy. 

Asstt. Organiser, Village 
Pottery. 


REPORF AND DECISIONS OF COMMITTEE NO: 1 


Item No. | of the Agenda : Difficult- 
ies in the working of the State 
Boards and suggestions for making 
their work more effective : 

The note on the subject circulated to 
the delegates attending the {Conference 
was read. The following poids from the 
note were discussed: 

(i) Relationship between the Khadi 

and Village Industries Commission 


and Statutory State Boards; 
(ii) Composition of State Boards; 
(ili) Decentralisation; 


(iv) Schemes in the States: 7 
( v) Funds for staff of State Boards. 
On the first point, the, Committee de- 


cided (i) that the decision taken on the sub: 


ject in the previous Conferences be reitera— 
ted. These decisions were: That the Khadi 


and Village Industries (Commission) should 
implement its development programmes 


through the Statutory State Boards and 
disburse funds to them for the purpose. 
In view, however, of the _— diffi- 
culties experienced by the (Commission ) 
in this matter, on the ene hand and in view 
of the continuing need to assist the regis- 
tered institutions already in the field 
carrying on the work of Khadi and Village 
Industries on the other, the Commission 
may in exceptional cases continue for some 
time to assist those institutions. However,in 
cooperation with the State Boards, it should 
create such conditions in‘ which those 
institutions can be brought within the 
jurisdiction of the respective Statutory 
State Boards. Towards this end, the Con- 

ference recommends in the first instance — 
that such institutions should send their re- 


A ports regularly to the State Boards and 


that representatives of such _ institutions 
might be appointed as Members of the State 
Board (2) that where a given State Board is 


unable to implement the development 
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programme for an Industry or to attain the 
given target of production undertaken by 
it or where the State Boards experience 
special difficulties in actual work, the 
balance of the unfulfilled quota of the 
production. -may be taken over 
by the Central Board (Commission) to 
attain the given target of production, and 
(3) That in future all schemes of Khadi 
and Village Industries prepared by the 
State Boards should ordinarily follow 
those drawn _ by. the Commission to 
ensure uniformity of approach and 
similarity of estimates of required 
funds.’ If the State Board has either new 
schemes or schemes which are slightly or 
substantially different from those of the 
Central Board, such schemes may be sepa- 
rately submitted for consideration of the 
Central Board.”’ 


Regarding composition of the State 
Boards, the Committee decided that the 
Secretary of the State Board should nor- 
mally be a non-official member and that an 
officer of the Government may _ be 
associated with. the work of the Board in an 
administrative capacity. in place of a Joint 
Secretary mentioned in the resolution of 
the previous Conference, Such office will 
be appointed by the State Board. 


The note on the subject stated: “the 
work of ‘decentralisation’ has created some 
confusion in the field of Khadi and Village 
Industries. What actually happens is that 
at some place where a particular institution 
organizes its work on solid foundations, 
some workers start another institution: 
The new institution attracts some work- 
ers of the old institution to _ itself 
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by offering financial temptations and then 
approaches the Central Board for financial 
assistance. Caution should be exercised 
in the case of formation of such mushroom 
institutions which wean away workers 
from existing institutions. It is not decen- 
tralisation but fragmentation”. 


‘ The Committee after discussion came 
to the following decision : 


“That. no new Society shall be siiared 
to come into being in places where old 
Societies are already functioning. Where 
a particular institution is meant for a 
| bigger area, but is actually working only 
in a small area, the question of establi- 
shing new. Societies for the 
rest of the areas uncovered by the 
established institution may be consi- 
dered. In any case, no __ insti- 
tution or society should be started in 
an area covered by the operations of 
the established institution. In respect 
of such matters, a local Committee 

* formed by the State Board, and 
representative of the Board, the Zonal 
Director of the Commission and of the 
institutions concerned, may examine 
the position and advise the Board in the 
matter’. 


The Committee decided that ‘‘in respect 
of modified schemes where additional 


expenditure over the amount sanctioned 


by the Khadi and Village Industries Com- 
mission is involved, the State Board con- 
cerned shall approach the State Government 
to provide reasonable funds to meet. the 
additional.expenditure. 


The note pertaining to this subject was 
considered. The Committee took the 
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following decision : 


“That 4 per cent of the amounts 
allocated to the State Boards for 
implementation of the schemes by the 
Khadi and Village Indurtries Commis- 
sion may be permitted to be utilised 
for expenditure on staff required for 
the organization and implementation 
of the schemes’”’. 


Item No. 2 of the agenda-Modifica- 
tion in the acts constituting State 
Boards, so as to give powers to them 
on the lines of those given to the 
Khadi and Village Industries Com- 
mission :- 


The notes onthe subject were consi- 
dered. It was pointed out that in the enact- 
ments constituting the Statutory State 
Boards there were provisions in the case 
of several of these enactments which res- 
tricted the powers of the State Boards in 


matters like borrowing, budget- 
ting execution of schemes 
trading activities, etc. and did not 


invest them with powers such as have been 
given to the Khadi and Village Industries 
Commission under the Central Act. It was 
desirable that those restrictions should be 
removed. The Committee therefore,decided: 


‘that the statutory State Boards where 
they have been constituted be requested 
to examine the provisions in the State 
enactments constituting them and to 
forward to the Khadi and Village Indus- 
tries Commission proposals in regard 
to. the nature of the amendments 
necessary in. those enactments in order 
to give them similar powers as have 


~ been given to the Khadi and Village 
Industries Commission. On receipt of 
these proposals for amendment, the 
Khadi and Village Industries Commis- 
sion may be requested to approach the 
State Governments concerned to have 
the amendments effected in their enact- 
ments constituting the State Boards, 
and the State Governments may be 
requested-to consult the Commission 
before introducing any amendments to 
the respective State Acts’’. 


Item No. 3 of the agenda: Jurisdic- 
tion of State Boards Consequent 
upon the Reorganization of States. 


The Committee discussed problems that 
had arisen consequent upon the Reorganisa- 
tion of States under the States Reorganiza- 
tion Act 1956. The notes circulated on the 


subject with annexures were read. 
Discussions revealed __ that certain 
difficulties had arisen. These difficul- 


ties referred to the implementation of 
schemes through State Boards in areas 
which were covered by these Boards before 
Reorganisation. Instances of Kannada areas 
in the new Mysore State and of Marathwada 
in the Bombay State were cited. The old 


State Boards which had jurisdiction over 
these areas ceased: § tO have 
such jurisdiction after Re-. 
organization’ of States. Consequently, 


these areas became neglected. Until new 
Statutory State Boards with jurisdiction 
over the whole areas of the re-organized 
states came into existence, these areas 
would suffer as implementation of new 
schemes which were in progress and_ in- 
troduction of new schemes could not 


~ 


r 
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be taken up. It was pointed out that 
the situation could be — corrected 
only if the Union Government take the 


‘initiative under the Inter-state Corpora- 


tions Act 1957. 


Smt. Johari, Deputy Secretary to the 


Government of India, Ministry of Comme- 


rce and Industry pointed out that the initi- 
ative lay with the State Governments. The 
State Government concerned have first to 


submit their applications to the Govern- 


ment of India for inclusion of the provincial 
Act constituting the Boards in the Schedule 
to the Inter-State Corporations Act. This 
application will be examined by the 
Home Ministry at the Centre, 
and on its acceptance, a Government of 
India Order will be issued to include the 
Act in the Schedule. The instance of the 
Madhya Pradesh Government’s proposal 
was cited. Shri R. Srinivasan clarified the 
legal position and procedures involved 
under such matters. He cited Section 109 
of the States Reorganization Act and several 
Sections of the Inter-State Corporations 
Act and made the following points : 


(i) Under Section 109 of the States 
Reorganization Act, bodies corpora- 
te such as Statutory State Boards 
could coutinue to function in areas 
over which they had jurisdiction 

before the Reorganization Act came 

_ into force even after Ist November 
1956 till such time as new arrange- 
ments under law came into force in 
the reorganized States. 


(ii) To remove the anomalies arising 


out of the Reorganization of States — 


Vis-a-vis Jurisdiction of State 
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Boards over areas added to or 
taken away from erstwhile State,the 
Parliament had already enacted the 
Inter-State Corporations Act which 
provided, inter-alia: : 

(a) For the re-constitution, re-organiza- 
tion and/or dissolution of a Corpo- 
ration constituted under any of the 
Acts specifiéd in the Schedule to 
that act. 


(b) Section 5 of the Inter-State Corpra- 
tions Act permitted the Central 
Government to Specify in the Sche- 
dule any other Act, Central or 
Provincial, under which a body 
corporate constiuted by a State Go- 
vernment was functioning in two or 
more States by virtue of Section 109 
of the States Reorganization Act. 


(c 


~~ 


Section 2 of the Inter-State Corpo- 
rations Act also defined an Inter- 
State Corporation as ‘any body 
corporate constituted under any of 
the Acts specified in the Schedule 
and functioning in two or more 
States. 


(d) Sections 3 and 4 provided for the 
submission of suitable schemes to 
the Government of India for tha 
transfer of assets and liabilities, etc. 
with regard to such areas as well as 
to enable the Government of. India 
to pass the necessary administrative 
order. 


(e) On the issue of such an order by the 
Government of India after its accep- 
tance with or without modifications 
of such schemes, the order will be 
notified and published in the official 


gazette and the Act under which the 
Inter-State Corporation was con- 
stituted will have effect subject to 
the. provisions of the order until 
later on ~ altered, repealed or 
amended by the competent State 
legislature. 


The Committee passed the following 
resolution: ‘THAT in States where more 
than one State Board functions in a State or 
where the jurisdiction of a State Board has 
been affected consequent upon the transfer 
of territories under the reorganized States, 
the State Government may immediately 
initiate steps to have one Statutory State 
Board with jurisdiction over the whole 
State. For this purpose, Section 5 of the 
Inter-State Corporations Act will have to 
be invoked to have the Act constituting the 
State Board included in the Schedule to 
that Act. Thereafter, the State Govern- 
ment concerned may formulate -Schemes 
for the transfer of the assets, 
and liabilities and other matters 
with regard to areas which had been either 
added to or taken away and over which the 
State Board concerned had jurisdiction be- 
fore the reorganization of States and forward 
them tothe Union Government for approval 
under Sections 3 and 4 of the Inter-State 
Corporations Act. In particular, the 
attention of the State Governments of 
Bombay, Rajasthan, Mysore, Andhra, Mad- 
hya Pradesh and Bihar is invited to take 
immediate steps on the lines stated above. 
THAT where State Govermments have not 
initiated so far steps to form Statutory Sta- 
te Boards, the Khadi & Village Indus- 
tries Commission may be requested to 
approach such Governments to take early 
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steps in the matter. ' 


Arising out of the above decision the 
group discussed the position in Delhi and 


other Centrally administered areas “was 


discussed. Among others, 
points wete made during the discussions : 


(1) A Zonal Directorate for Centrally 
administered areas might be consti- 
tuted by the Khadi & Village Indus- 
tries Commission. This Directorate 
would undertake the implementation 
of programmes. in these areas. 


The Khadi and Village Industries 
Commission. could make assistance 
available to Registered Institutions 
and/or Co-operative societies in 
these areas. The advisory bodies 
associated with the’ administration 


(ii) 


could help in forming such” Societies 


or Institutions. 


The members of the advisory bodies 
in these area could form themselves 
into registered bodies as citizens. 
This would enable the Commission 
to extend assistance ss = to such 
bodies. | 

(iv) The Khadi and Village Industries 
Commission. might provide experts 
in the Industries under its purview, 
and taken up by the Administration 
concerned and place them at the 
disposal of the advisory bodies i in 
order to assist them inthe 
organization of these industries. 


(iil) 


The Committee passed the following 
resolution: ‘That the Khadi & Village 
Industries Commission: be requested to 


the following 


— 
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examine the present situation in the Cent- 
rally administered areas and consider the 
feasibility of setting up at its Headquarters 
a department for taking up devlopment of 
Khadi and Village Indusiries work in the 
Centrally administered areas.’ 


Item No. (4) of the agenda Staff for 
the State Board : 


The Committee decided that the State 
_ Boards may be informed of the number of 
persons trained’ in the Vidyalayas and Maha- 
Vidyalays and Post Basic Institutions who 
are available for employment and __ that 
preference should . be _ given . to 
such candidates in the selection for appoint- 
ment under the | Boards., It is further 
decided that the Khadi and Village Indu- 
stries Commission should establish a cell 
to assess, manpower problems particularly 
keeping in view the requirements under 
the sbi Five Year Pane 


bait No. (5) of the siesccriacs Special 
_ arrangements for work in Commu- 
nity Development areas. Intensive 
_ Area. Schemes, Gramdan Villages. 
Co-operative Federations and State 
-wise institutions particularly for 
apa Charkha Programme : 


_ The item eee. of the following 
different activities; viz., 


(2) Work in Community Development 
ENT etee © 
| (b) Work in Gramadan Villages; 


(c) Cooperative Federations and State— 
Wise institutions, particularly for the 
Ambar Charkha Programme; 
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(a) Workin community devolopment 
Areas: 


Shree R. Shrinivasan, Member, Khadi 
and Village Industries Commission, traced 
the efforts-of the All India »Khadi and 
Village Industries Board and then the Khadi 
Commission to’ coordinate activities 
relating to Khadi and Village Industries 
Programme in| Community Project Areas. 
As a result of these activities he, said that : 


(1) The Commission could make finan- 
cial assistance. available in Community 
Project Areas where registered institutions 
or co-operative societies. had been formed, 
or the’ State Governments to take up these 
activities directly through their industries 
or Co-operative Department. | 


(2) With the concurrence of the Gove- 
rnment of India, funds were placed with the 


Development Commissioners directly by 


the Commission and the Development 
Commissioners saw to it*that the funds 
were, disbursed to the Co-operative Socie- 
ties or Registered, institutions in the areas. 


This procedure was being followed during 


the last few years, Recently it has been de- 
cided that the funds for these.areas will also 
be disbursed by. the Commission to the 
Statutory State Boards wherever, they have 
been established. 


(3) 26 areas were selected as Pilot 
Project Areas during 1955-56 in the coun- 
try—one Pilot Project for each State. The 
Khadi and Village Industries Commission 
had given about Rs.25-30/— Lakhs for Vill- 
age Industries Progrmmes along to these 
areas. Amounts were given separately 
for’ Khadi work in those Pilot 
Projects. During ‘the last year, for the 
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promotion of. Village Industries Schemes, a 
sum of Rs. 82/- Lakhs was given by the 
Commission. 


(4) Many Ambar Charkha Units had 
been started in Pilot Projects. For the 
current year, the Commission’s allocation 
for work in Community Development 
Areas was Rs. l|/- crores. Part of this 
amount had already been released. 


(5) The Commission also persuaded 
Khadi Institutions to start. new centres 
in the Project areas with the result that 
Ambar Parishramalayas had been started in 
many of these areas. 


(6) The Khadi and Village Industries 
Commission had made arrangements for 
training of Extension Officers in its several 
Vidyalayas. To meet the marketing needs, 
proposals are under consideration of the 
Khadi Commission for establishing Khadi 
and Village Industries Sales Depots. 


Shree Shrinivasan said that the question 
really was as to how activities ina State 
can be coordinated between the State 
Board and Block Development Officers and 
who should take the initiative in preparing 
schemes and in coordinating activities. 
During the discussion, the follwing points 
were made: 


(1) Schemes for implementation in 
Community Development Areas should he 
prepared by Block Development Officers 
and forwarded to the Community Deve- 
lopment Department in the State. This 
Department would examine the schemes 
and forward the same in their final form to 
the State Boards. On receipt of those 


schemes, the State Boards would allot fun- — 
ds in accordance with the priorities recom- 
mended by the Community Development 
Departments. 


(2) The State Boards should forward 
their schemes together with estimated 
expenditure under the several heads to the 
Khadi and Village Industries Commission 
by July or August of each year. The Khadi © 
Commission would thereafter include these 
schemes in its general budget proposals, 
This would facilitate early release of tun 


by the Commission. evelee 


(3) After the final allocation of funds 
for development of Khadi and Village Indu- 
stries by the Union Government, joint 
consultation with the State Boards, as in 
this year, should be held to finalise States 
Schemes. Such joint consultations should be 
held early in January. — 


(4) The Deputy Registrar of Coope- 
rative appointed from the assistance given 
by the Commission should be responsibe 
for the registration and working of the 
cooperative societies for village industries 
while Block Level Extension Officers would 
assist these societies and supervise their 
day to day activities, . 


(5) The Block Development Officers 
would be responsible for preparing 
progress reports and for marketing of the 
products of village industries. 


(6) In several Community Development 
Areas in Orissa State, Mahila Samajas 
have been organised. Arrangements for 
training women in the Mahila Samajas 
through peripatetic parties should be 
made. | 
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The following reselutions were passed : 


|. Khadi and Village Industries Commi- 
ssion may release funds allotted to 

~ the States asa result of the joint dis- 
cussions, to the Stautory State Boards 
which would in turn release funds 
for work in the Block Development 
Areas to the Block Development 
Officers. 


2. Statutory State Boards shall coord- 
inate these activities in the Block 
Development Areas and of Co- 
operative Societies and _ institutions 
in the States, 


3. Development Commissioners may be 
included as Members in the State 
Boards. Other resolutions passed 
were that certification of Coope- 
rative Societies by the certification 
Committee of the Khadi and Village 
Commission should be done on the 
recommendation of Statutory. State 
Boards, that the Secretary of the 
State Board shall be a non-official 
and that all the officers and 
members of the staff working under 
the Committee also decided that 
each Statutory Board, State Board 
may constitute a Standing Finance 
Committee to advise them on the 
administration of funds pee at 

. their disposal. 


(B) Work in.Gramdan Villages: 


The Committee was informed of the 
action taken by the Khadi and Village 
Industries Commission for promotion of 
Khadi and Village Industries work ineGram- 


dan Villages. The action taken include 
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the following :- . 


(a) provision for supplementing the 
- expenditure that may be required 
‘to meet the needs of the Gramdan 
Karyakartka. The provision is 
Rs. 200/— per year. 


(b) Provision of asum of Rs. 1,800 to 
meet the salary of a Gram Sahayak 
in Gramdan Villages. A Sahayak 
would work in agroup of villages 
with the ‘maximum population of 
500 persons. | 


(c) Priority in sanctioning schemes and 
funds to Gramdan Villages. 

(d) Responsibility of the Commission 
for training workers in Gramdan 
Villages and to meet the expendi- 
ture in that respect. Training 
arrangements have already been 
made at Kora Kendra Vidyalaya in 
Bombay, at Khadi Gram in Bihar 
and by the Sarva Seva Sangh at 
Koraput, Orissa. 


During the discussions, it was pointed 
out that state Governments experienced 
certain difficulties in extending assistance to 
Gramdan Villages. Particular mention of 
these difficulties was made in respect of 
xoraput. The Orissa State Board found 
that the Sarva Seva Sangh» suggested 
numerous modifications in schemes for 
different industries including the Ambar 
Charkha Programme. Because of these 
modifications, the pattern under which 
assistance could be given had considerably 
altered. The question was that “shouid 
be . done under such circumstances 
and how assistance could be made available. 
The Committee was also informed that the 


= + 
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Mysore State Board had recommended to 
the State Government that a budget provi- 
sion of Rs. 15,000 should be made for 
development of Khadi and Village Indust- 
ries work in Gramdan Villages of the State 
during the year 1958-59. In Kerala, the 
State Board had decided that 15% of the 
total amount allocated for development of 
Khadi and Village Industries in the State 
would be spent in the Gramdan Villages of 
the State. The Committee resolved :- 


(i) “THAT where diffculties as experie— 
nced by the Orissa State Board were 
experienced, the question may be 
referred to the Khadi and Village 
Industries Commission for advice 
and guidance. 


(ii) THAT State Boards might consider 
allocation of a specific percentage of 
total amounts in their budgets for 
expenditure in Gramdan Villages as 
decided upon by the Kerala State 
Boards. 


Co-operative Federations and State- 
wise institutions 


Shri Leleji explained the idea. behind 
such federations. There were numerous 
small institutions engaged in Khadl and 
Village Industries work in the country. 
For the development of their work and 
improving the techniques (employed in 
the industries and for/ improvement 
of quality of their products, 
certain operative facilities and arrange- 
ments were essential. Individually, none of 
these institution should afford to meet the 
‘cost of these arrangements. It was there 


fore, proposed that a federation of such ins- 
titutions could be formed and assistance 
given tothe federation. The purpose of the 
assistance was for installing finishing plants 
and arrangements for marketing etc. In . 
the discussions representatives from State 
Boards pointed out that no direct assistance 
should be given by the Khadi and Village 
Industries Commission to these federations- 
and that initiative in the formation of such 
Federations should come from the State 
Boards. It was pointed out that the object 
underlying the formation of such Federa- 
tions was to train and enable the 
workers of the institutions to 
shoulder the whole responsibility for the 
work of institutions themselves. After 
discussion of the several points raised, the 
Committee took the following decision. 


“THAT it is agreed that federations of 
small institutions may be formed on regi- 
onal levels and not on State levels”. 


Notes From State Boards 


The notes sent by State Boards on the 
items of the agenda were then taken up. 
The Committee decided that these notes and 
the suggestions contained in them may be — 
examined by the Khadi and Village Indus- 
tries Commission and discussed with repre- 


_ sentatives of the State Boards at a meeting 


of the Khadi and Village Industries Board. — 


Sd/— R. S. Hukkerikar, 

| Chairman 

Sd/- C. K. Narayanswami, 
 * Secretary 

POONA, 

26--7-58 


a. Time within which release should 
be made by the State Boards. to 
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COMMITTEE NO. 2 


Agenda before the Committee No. 2 Statistical data .regarding progress 
consisted of the following items : of work done. 

_ |. Release of funds by the Commission ‘3. Arrangements for inspection auditing 

to State Boards and further release of the accounts and submission of 

by State Boards to institutions : utlisation certificates by the Cent- 


res financially assisted by the State 
Boards,.State Governments, out of 
the Commission's funds. 


_ institutions. | 
b. Question of charging interest on 4. Toconsider how to meet loss incur- 
the loans given by the Commis- red, if any, by a State Board in: im- 
sion to the State Boards. | plementing any of the schemes of 


c. Hypothecation Deed for obtaining 


loans from the 


by the institutions from State 


- Khadi and Village Industries directly. 


5. Evaluation of the working of the 


Commission or ! 
different industries programmes and/ 


Boards. or the institutions executing them. 
2. Content and periodicity of progress The following is the list of delegates 
report forms for compilation of the who constitute Committee No. 2: 
COMMITTEE No. I 
= No..... Name: State | | Designation 
I. Dr. R. V. Rao ~ Andhra Joint ) Director of 
‘ip Industries 
2. Shri Damodar Rao - Andhra | Secretary, Hyderabad Board 
3. Shri Pathak Assam 
4, Shri B. C. Deka Assam 
3. Shri Brij Bihari Prasad Bihar 
6. Shri S. Prasad 


Bihar 
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S. No. Name State Designation 
7. Shri M. P. Sinha Bihar Chairman, Bihar S.K. 
. , and V.I. Board 
8. Shri Dinoobhai Mankad Saurashtra 
9. Shri P. S. Nadkarni Bombay Dy. Director, Cot- 
tage Industries, Gov- 
ernment of Bombay 
lO. Shri V. Ramachandra Madras 
ll. Shri Venkatramaya Mysore 
12. Shri V. T. Magde Mysore 
13. Shri Rameshwar Agarwal Rajasthan 
14. Shri Kapilbhai Gandhi Ashram Meerut 
I5. Dr. Nrupendra Nath Bose West Bengal 
16. Shri Panchanan Basu West Bengal ” 
17. Shri M. K. Mozumdar Tripura Secretary, 
18. Shri N. T. Dabade 3 Dy. Zonal Director 
19. Shri Srikanta Rao Organiser, ; Soap 
Industry ; 
20. Shri P. V. Raghavan . Zonal Director, 
Andhra 
21. Shri S. Ramasubramaniaya Dy.Zonal Director, 
Trichur 
22. Shri K. R. Subaraman Pottery Organiser 
23. Shri C. V. Subarao Director of Gur & 
Khandsari 
24. Shri Dhirubhai Desai Director of Training 
25. Shri W. A. Welankar Assistant Organiser, 


& “Hand Made Paper. 


| _ received by 
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ANNEXURE 
- REPORT OF SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 2 


The Committee No. 2 met in the 
Council Hall at 4.30 P.M. on 25-7-58 and 
took. up for: consideration item No. lof 
the agenda: 


Release Of Funds By 7 The Com- 
mission To Boards And Further 
Release By State Boards To 
Institutions. 


(a) Time within which release should 
be made by the State Boards to 
institutions. 


(b) Question of charging interest on the 
loans given by the Commission to 
the State Boards. 

(c) Hypothecation deed for obtaining 
loans from the Commission or by 
the institutions from the State 
Boards. 


(a) |The Member Secretary of the Commis- 
sion explained that in the case of several 
State Khadi and Village Industries Board, 
the time-lag between the receipt of funds 
from the Commission and their disburse- 
ment to the recipient institutions was con- 
siderable extending in some cases, to as 
much as 18 months. As both the Commis- 
sion and State Boards had responsibility 
to implement programmes within definite 
time limits, this delay was not desirable. 
The Commission was, therefore, of the 
view that as far as possible State Boards 
should endeavour to disburse funds 
them from the 
Commission within thirty days of their 
receipt and in no case to exceed 60 days. 


To reduce the time-lag, the Commission 


was prepared to undertake the responsibi- 


lity for paying applicant institutions 
directly in the name of State Board, 
provided State Boards send their 


recommendations. Where application pa- 
pers were submitted in full, the Commi- 
ssion does not.normally take more than 3 
to 4 weeks-to process them and make 
arrangements for payment. The Commission, 
is prepared to undertake this additional 
responsibility of making payments to 
institutions directly in the name of the 
State Boards, because continued delays in 


disbursements disrupted work at all 
levels. | 
On behalf of State Boards it was 


represented that, constituted as they 
were at present, delays were unavoidable. 
It was suggested . that if State Boards 
were informed in advance of the size of 
the funds likely to be allotted to them 
during a given financial year, they might be 
able to disburse funds more expeditiously. 
It was represented that allowances must 
be made for a time-lag of at least six 
months. 


As regards the offer of the Commission 
to pay institutions directly in the name of 
the State Board, the concensus of opinion 
was that this might not be desirable in the 


interest of the efficient supervision 
of the institutions. Release of funds 
directly by the Commission ~ might 


“f 
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render control over the work of the instit-- 


utions unsatisfactory. It was, therefore, 
suggested that funds should be channelised 
only through state Boards which should 
exercise sufficient care to avoid delays in 
disbursements. Funds might be channelised 
to State Boards on the basis of their 
disbursements from period to period. 


On behalf of the State Boards, it was 
explained that the delay in receipt of 
recommendations from the Registrar of the 
Co-operative Societies was one of the 
main reasons for delay in disbursements. 
There was at the moment no means to 
obviate delays. The second. problem was 
where the State Board had to arrange for 
the organisation of new institutions to 
undertake the progressively expanding size 
of the programmes. In both cases, the 
suggested time limit of 60 days might be 
found to be too short. 


After a full discussion of all aspects of 
the problems mentioned by the represen- 
tatives, it was decided that if 
the State Boards took steps to 
prepare their programmes of expenditure 
sufficiently in advance, delays that now take 
place could be substantially reduced. Where, 
however. delays occured for any one or 
more of the special reasons mentioned, 
appropriate representation could be made 
to the Commission for necessary amend- 
ment of the general procedure. 


(b) Question of charging interest on 
the loans given by the Commission 
to the state Boards. 


Regarding this sub-item, the Member 


Secretary explained that the question of 


charging interest on the loans advanced 
by the Commission to the State Boards 
and the institutions was still under consid- 
eration of the Government of India. The 


proposals of the Commission, in brief, 
were 
(i) that loans for Khadi should be 
interest free, 
(ii) loans for village industries must 


also be interest-free; but, 


(iii loans for Working capital for — vill- 
age industries should be subject 
to interest at 2.5 percent after 
two years, which are considered 
sufficient time for a unit in an 
industry to acquire necessary ope- 
rational efficiency. : 


The Commission after careful considera- 
tion of all the difficulties placed by the 
State Boards in the disbursement of funds 
had decided that loans disbursed by it to 
the State Boards should begin to bear inte- 
rest from the first day of the fourth month, 
i.e, 90 days after their receipt. In the 
case of the institutions, however, the time 
for payment of interest as explained above 
should be computed from the date on. 


which the cheques were drawn in their 
favour. | 


(c) Hypothecation deed for obtaining 
loans from the Commission or by the 
institutions from the State Boards. 


The Member Secretary explained “that 
the normal loan agreements would involve 


payment of stamp duty at the rate of 5 per 


cent of the value of the loans. To avoid 
payment of stamp duty of such a magnitude, 
the Commission had evolved a method 
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whereby the burden of stamp duty could 
be reduced to |.2 percent. The note on 
this subject together with the hypotheca- 
tion deed were read out in explanation 
of this item. 


It was pointed out by some of the repre- 
sentatives that the hypothecation deed did 
not provide for the recovery of (loans) 
-from institutions which misused them. 
They were ofthe view’ that the 
reference to the award of an arbitrator 
* might involve proceedings - in 
a civil court which normally 
were both expensive and time-consuming, 
profiting neither party. It was, therefore, 
suggested that a more effective method 
would be to amend the Acts constituting 
the States Statutory Boards enabling them 
to incorporate a clause in the hypotheca- 
tion deed that loans should be made _ reco- 
verable as an arrear of public demand. 


On behalf of the Commission it was 
explained that a proposal had been sub- 
mitted to the Union Government to amend 
the act constituting the Commission to 
ensure recovery of loans as arrears of 
public demand. _ 


After an extensive discussion of each 
sub—item, the Committee took the follo— 
wing decisions : 


(a) As far as possible, State Boards 
should disburse funds to their institutions 


‘within 30 days andin no case should 


they _ delay disbursements 
60 days. Where State 
Governments did not disburse funds, with- 
in the prescribed period, interest should be 
- charged on the balances with them from 


beyond 


Boards/State 
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the first day of the fourth month. 


| (b) State Boards agree that interest at 
24°% should be charged on all loans adva- 
nced to the Commission on the terms and 
conditions explained in the note read 
out at the meeting. 


(c) The draft, hypothecation “deed pre- 
pared by the Commission should be accep- 
ted as it stood, subject to the right of the 
Commission to incorporate a clause enabl- 
ing them to recover loans as arrears of 
public demand when the decision of the 
Union Government was made 
to it. 


known 


(d) The Committee unanimously recom- 
mend to the Commission to move State 
Governments to extend exemption from 
payment of Stamp Duty enjoyed by co- 
operatives to the agreements concluded 
between State Boards and other parties, 


Item No (4): To consider how to 
meet loss incurred, if any, bya 
State Board in implementing any 
of the schemes of Khadi and Village 
Industries, directly. 


The note on the subject among the 
agenda papers was read out. During the 
discussion, a_ distinction was made 
between the losses incurred. by State 
Boards running centres of their own, and 
those incurred through disbursing loans 
advanced by the Commission to institutions. 
The Commission’s responsibility for 
losses should be confined only to the 
disbursements of loans made by State 
Boards on its behalf. The responsibility of 
the Commission to meet losses should be 
limited to 10% of the overall amount of 
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loan advanced by it to State Boards. It was 
Suggested that even in this case, State 
Boards should bear at least 10% of the 
losses and obtain only the balance from the 
Commission within: the prescribed overall 
limit of 10% as explained in the note. 


While Considering this point, the Com- 
mittee was unanimously of the view that 
State Governments must annually sanction 
certain grants to their State Boards to help 


them to undertake trading opera- 
tions, organise work on _ their 
initiative and acquire’ capital as— 
séts. Such grants would enable State 


Boards, among others to meet occasional 
losses. 


The Committee adopted the following 
decisions :- 3 


|. Where State Governments run cen- 
tres of their own, they must arrange 
to meet their own losses as. the risk 
in running them is exclusively 
theirs. . 


2. Where State Boards/State Govern- 
ments implement a scheme of the 
Commisson and incur losses in 
disbursing loans obtained from the 
Commission for that purpose, the 
losses would be met by the Comm- 
ission and upto an overall limit of 
10 % of the maximum ceiling of 
loan advanced to them. | 


3. In individual cases, losses incurred 
by an institution will be shared 
between the State Boards/State 
Governments and the Commission 
at the ratio of | : 9, subject to the 
overall limit of 10 %. : 


4. The Committee suggests to the 
Commission to move State Govern- 
ments to make annual grants to their 
State Boards to enable them to 
build up assets of their own and to 
meet losses and other expenditure. 


Item No. 5: Evaluation of the 
working of the different industries 
programmes and/or the institutions 
executing them. 


On behalf of the Commission, Shri Jhav- 
erbhai Patel explained that the time had 
arrived for the Commission to undertake 
an assessment of the progress made in imp- 
lementation of the various schemes during 
the last five years. He explained that. 
most of the development schemes for the 
industries under the purview of the Com- 
mission were drawn up in the light of the 
experience of some of the constructive 
workers. As their experience was limited 


to certain areas and certain conditions, 
there was need to test them in the field 
tofind out whether there was any 


need to amend or enlarge the schemes in 
one or more respects. Towards this end, 
evaluation of schemes that have been wor- 
king during the past few years was nece- 
ssary.. He was of the view that in the first. 
instance, the evaluation should be made by 
a Committee of the Members of the All 
India Khadiand Village Industries Board 
assisted by the Directorate of Economic 
Research of the Commission. After a full 
discussion of the implications of these pro- 
posals, the Committee adopted the follo- 
wing resolution : . 


“The Committee considers that the 
time is now ripe to evaluate the results of 
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the different schemes under the ||. Indust- 
ries entrusted to the Commission. It, 
therefore, recommends that an_ internal 
- committee consisting of the Members of 
the Khadi and Village Industries 
Board be constituted for the purpose, with 
the Directorate of the Economic Research 
of the Commission as its Secretariat’’. 
Item No. 2: Content and périodicity 
of progress report. forms for 
compilation of the statistical data 
regarding progress of work done : 


| This*item also was explained by Shri 
Jhaverbhai Patel on behalf of the Commis- 
sion. He was of the view that to enable the 
field workers to forward progress report 
periodically, the proforma must be as 
simple as possible as the majority of them 
did not know how to fill-in the various 
items. Their inability resulted in submis- 
~ sion of reports which conveyed an altoge- 
ther distorted picture of the actual work 
done. He, therefore, suggested that a dis- 
tinction should be made between quantita- 
tive and qualitative progress. Towards this 
end, he suggested the omission of a number 
of items in the draft proforma submitted: 
for consideration. Secondly, he said that 
the work of collecting statistical data and 
carrying out periodic qualitative studies 
should 
responsibility of the Commission's Direc- 
torate of Economic Research because the 
responsibility was too large. He, therefore 
suggested that State Boards should take 
steps as early as possible to set up small 
cellsto carry out this work 
‘time to time. He was. of 


from 


not continue to be the, sole 


the 
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view. that creation of such _ cells 
would, on the one hand, enable State ~ 


Boards to*forward their progress reports 
as required and in time and, on the 
other, enable them to maintain a conti- 
nuous watch on ,the progress of the 
various schemes. 


The Suggestion of Shri Jhaverbhai Patel 
was further elaborated by the Member 
Secretary of the Commission and by seve- 
ral representatives of the State Boards. 


The Committee unanimously adopted the 


following resolution : 


“The Committee considers that generally 
the present arrangements for collection of 
data involves considerable difficulties for 
field workers. It, therefore, suggests that, 
to the extent possible, proforma prescri- 
bed for the purpose distinguish between 
quantitative and qualitative progress and 
emphasise only quantitative details for pro- 
gress reports. For qualitative purposes, the 
Commission suggests that special studies 
be carried out by the Directorate of Econ- 
omic Research of the Commission. For the 
Same purpose, it recommends that. the 
State Boards set up statistical cells so that 
complete studies can be conducted.” 

Item No.3 of the Agenda: Arrange- 

ments for inspection and auditing 

of the accounts and submission of 
utilisation. certificates by the cen- 
tres financially assisted by the 

State Boards, State Governments 

out of the Commission’s funds: 


.'« After a careful éxamination of the 
notes on the subject, the representatives of 
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; 
State Boards present in the Committee 
agree to furnish by August 31, 1958, disbur- 
sement certificates in respect of grants and 
loans disbursed to them by the commission 
upto 3Ist March, 1957 and utilisation certi- 
ficates in respect of those amounts by 
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The Conference met in ité Plenary 
“Session at 8 a.m. in the Council Hall on 
July 27, Shri M. Bhaktavatsalam presided. 
Addressing the Conference he said : 
Friends, we shall now commence thé 
proceedings. The recommendations of the 
two Committees are before you for consi- 
deration. Both the Committees had sittings 
yesterday and the day before. They hada 
thorough and frank discussion on the vari- 
ous questions and also on the problems that 
confronted the Commission as well as the 
State Boards. After comprehensive conside- 


ration of the various questions, 
the conclusions that they have 
come to are before you for consi- 


deration. The Chairman of the Committee 
No.2 was Shri Haribhau Upadhyaya and, 
as he has an engagement “in the after- 
noon, | would, with your permission, take 
up the conclusions of Committee No. 
2 for consideration first. | would request 
Shri Upadhyaya to, present to this Con- 
ference the recommendations of his 
Committee. ar 
Shri Haribhau Upadhyaya: | am 
presenting the Report and the decisions of 
the Committee No. 2, in Hindi. | crave 
indulgence of those who may not follow 
Hindi. Two Committees had been formed 
on the first day of the Conference. Com- 


mittee No. | was called upon to consider 


organisational matters, while the other 
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December 31, 1958, and, if possible, ear- 


lier’’. 
Sd/- (Haribhau Upadhyaya) 
Chairman 
Sd/- VJ. D. Sundram) 
- Secretary. 
POONA, 
26, July, 1958. 


SESSION 


Committee was asked to deal with matters 
of financial nature. The Committee No. 2 
studied the problems under five heads. 
The delegates can express their views 
subject-wise on the recommendations of 
the Committee. 

The first topic is : 


Release Of Funds By The Commis- 
sion To Boards And Further Release 
By State Boards To Institutions: 


(a) Time within which release should 
be made by the State Boards to 
institutions. 

(b) Question of charging interest on 
the loans given by the Commission 
to the State Boards. | | 

(c) Hypothecation deed for obtaining 
loans from the Commission or by 


the institutions from the State 
Boards. 
The Committee studied these. 


questions minutely. It gives me. particular 
pleasure to report that delegates from all 
States displayed keen interest in the 


discussion on these questions. The dele- 


gates were given adequate time to. express 
their opinions and the decisions that finally 
emerged were arrived at unanimously. 


In considering this question, it will be 
profitable to look back on Khadi work — 
that was carried on in the early period of © 
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the Khadi movement under the guidance 
of Mahatma Gandhi. It was Gandhiji who 
had placed the programme of Khadi and 
-Gramodyog before the nation. In the 
pre-independence days, several institutions 
‘implemented these programmes. Even the 
constitution of these institutions had been 
framed by Gandhiji himself. These institu- 
tions got financial support from the public 
and Gandhiji used to keep a close watch to 
ensure that every pie was spent well. He 
was very strict and insisted on utmost eco- 
nomy in the running of Khadi institutions. 
He frowned on wastage in any sphere. 
Once he learnt that Ashramites threw away 


neem (Dantan) sticks after using them for 


cleaning teeth. His direction was that they 
should be collected together to se used 
as fuel... 


| recollect another example. A worker 
of the Harijan Sevak Sangh spent the money 
given to him for a purpose other than that 
for which it was meant. Bapuji made him 
do.penance for this mistake. 


What | wish to stress is that the Father 
of the Nation was very particular in the 
handling and utilization of public funds. 
Our responsibility in this respect is all the 
greater today when he is not with us to 
guide and lead us. > 


We get funds from the Khadi and Village 
Industries Commission which receives them 
from the Government of India. We must be 
extremely careful to make sure that the 
funds are properly and fully utilised. 


It is noticed that there is considerable 


delay in the disbursement of funds by 
State Boards to institutions, the 


4 


after 


former receive them from the Khadi 
Commission. This hampers the work of 
the institutions. Several delegates in the 
Committee touched on this aspect and 
the consensus of opinion was tnat a 
time-limit should be laid down for such 
disbursement to institutions. It was also 
suggested that interest should be levied 
on funds which remain undisbursed 
beyond this time-limit. The decision of 
the Committee on this esa question 
is as follows: 


(a) As far as possible State Boards 
should-disburse funds to their insti- 
tutions within 30 days and in.no 
case should they delay disburseme- 
nts beyond 60 days. Where State 
Boards/State Governments did not 
disburse funds within the prescribed 
period, interest should be charged 
on the balances with them from the 
first day of the third month. 


(b) State Boards agree that interest at 
2+ per cent should be charged on all 
loans advanced to them by the Com- 
mission on the terms and conditions 
explained in the note read out at 
the meeting (See Appendix 5), 

(c) The draft hypothecation deed prepa- 
red by the Commission should be 
‘accepted as it stood, subject to the 
right of the Commission to incorpo- 
rate a clause enabling them to 
recover loans as arrears of public 
demand when the decision of the 
Union Government 
known to them, 


Was 


made 


(d 


The Committee unanimousiy recom! 
mended to the Commission to move 


Seat 


State Governments to extend exem- 
ption from payment of Stamp Duty 
enjoyed by Cooperatives to the 
agreements concluded between State 
Boards and other parties. 


| hope the Conference will concur with 
the decisions of the Committee. 


Shri Bhaktavatsalam :- In this reco- 
mmendation, there are three parts and 
Members may make comments on all the 
three parts. 


Too Short A Period 


Shri Sitaramayya: Regarding the time- 
limit fixed for the disbursement of loan, | 
feel that the question has not been discu- 
ssed at length. With my experience of the 
working of the State Boards, | can say that 
the two months’ period is too short. It is 
only after we know what amount we 
are likely to get from the Commission 
that we will be asking the various 
Development Officers and the Registrar 
of Co-operative Societies to take action. 
Where societies are not in existence, they 
have to be formed and registered. In most 
of the village industries they are not in 
existence and they are to be organised. 
Organisation means so many preliminary 


operations. After a society is regis- 
tered and after funds come to the 
Board, a sub-committee will study, and 


the Board — will study the demands 
and then the Board will make allotments. 
Societies will be asked to execute 
regular bonds and monies will be released 
through the State Cooperative Banks. It 
will be difficult . to finish all 
these procedures and formalities within 
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the course of two months. The 
result will be that-we will be making 
frequent representations to the Commi 
ssion to extend the period and the Commi 
ssion will have to give their permission. At 
least four months will be necessary. We 
cannot form societies in  anticipatior 
of getting funds. Sometimes, due tc 
unforeseen circumstances, the money may 
not come in time or may not come 
at all. We are asking the Officers - ol 
the Community Development Department 
to take steps after we receive the sanction 
letter. Proper atmosphere will have to be 
created for the creation of societies, It is 
not as if institutions are there ready to 
accept funds. These points will have to be 
taken into consideration while fixing the 
time-limit for the disbursement of loans. 


Dr.Rao (Andhra): The question of 
expeditious disposal of funds has been re- 
ceiving the attention of Govenment. We 
are trying our best to form cooperative 
societies. Before cooperative societies are 
formed, we have got to impress upon the 
Registrar that the societies that we are 
sponsoring have got a reasonable chance of 
success. We have to get trustworthiness 
certificate etc. To complete formalities, 
it takes not less than 2 to 3 months. In the 
circumstances, | feel it is better if 3 mon- 


ths’ time limit is fixed instead of the Looe 
posed 2 months. 


Another problem is in regard to the 
recovery of loans given by the State Boards. 
It is desirable that the amounts due fro 
institutions are collected as lan 
revenue. Such aprovision has not foun 


place in several of the Acts constituting th 


b 
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State Boards. Therefore, necessary proviso 
should be introduced under the Industries 
(Development and Regulation) Act. Coope- 
rative societies are exempt from the pay- 
ment of stamp duty. In the same way where 
loans are given by the State Boards to the 
respective institutions, if they are exempt 
from stamp duty it would be of great 
help. 


| Shri ‘Lelgji : The delegate from Orissa 

State has remarked that it would take six 
months to release funds to institutions. If 
the Commission does not sanction money 
in time, delay in disbursement to institut- 
ions is understandable. 
understand why there should be any 
delay in disbursement, once funds are sanc- 
tioned and schemes are approved. 
If we prepare our programme six 
months in advance, there need not be any 


difficulty in releasing funds within, say*30 - 


or 60 days. 


A Delegate: Will this period be 
calculated after the money is actually 
released by the Commission ? 


Shri Pranlal Kapadia: Yes, after the 
State Btard receives the funds. 


Shri Roy : 


first day of the 4th month instead of 
the 3rd month. 
Shri Upadhyaya: An amendment 


has been received seeking to extend this 
period from two to three months. It 
has also been said that if six months 
were allowed, that would be still better. 


It has to be clarified that the period of 
two months has been suggested because 


|, however, fail to © 


previous recommendation. 


It should be from the © 
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after this period the Board has to pay 
interest to the Commission. Moreover, the 
money remains unutilised. 


| accept the amendment. | would, how- 


ever, add that even if three months are 


allowed, the State Boards should strive to 
release funds within one month of their 
receipt from the Commission. One month 
is a sufficiently long period for this work, if 
steps are taken immediately after funds 
come to hand. 


| will now put to vote the 
with the suggested 


President : 
3 recommendations 
amendments : 


Recommendation (a): The amendment is 
instead of 2 months, it will be 3 months 
(90 days ). Interest to be charged from the 
first of the 4th month. | With this amend- 
ment, | suppose all of you accept the reco- 
mmendation. (b) Accepted. (c) Accepted. 


The Chairman: Before inviting com- 
ments on this, | would like to go to the 
There is the 
fourth item (d). | put that item to the 
Conference. Sub-item (d) also was agreed to. 


~The amended resolution reads as 
follows : , 
a) Asfar as possible, State Boards 


should disburse funds to their inst- 
itutions within 30 days and in no 
case should they delay disbursements 
beyond 90 days. Where State Boards 
State Governments did not disburse 
funds, within the prescribed period, 
interest should be charged onthe 
balances with them, from the first 
day ef the fourth month, 


a4 


b) State Boards agree that interest at 
24 per cent should be charged on 
all loans advanced to them by the 
Commission on the terms and 
conditions explained in the~note 
read out atthe meeting. 


c) The draft hypothecation deed 
prepared by the Commission should 
be accepted as it stood, subject to 
the right of the Commission to 
incorporate a clause enabling them 
to recover loans as arrears of public 
demand when the decision of the 
Union . Government>. was made 
known to It. 


d) The Conference unanimously reco- 
mmend to the Commission to move 
State Governments to extend exemp- 
tion from payment of Stamp Duty 
enjoyed by cooperatives to the 
agreements concluded between State 
Boards and other parties.”’ 


Losses 


Shri Haribhau Upadhyaya : 
item No. 4 is as follows : 
To Consider How To Meet Loss 
Incurred, if Any, By A State Board 
In implementing Any Of The Sche- 
mes Of Khadi And Village Indu- 
stries, Directly. 


The 


There are two types of institutions. 
Some come directly under the Board and 
others only receive funds from the Board. 
The question arises who is to bear the 
losses that might occur. The Commi- 
ttee’s decision runs as follows : 


|. Where State Boards/State Govern- 
ments run centres of their own, they 


“AOoO* at 
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must arrange to meet their, own 
losses as the risk in running. them 
is exclusively theirs. 


2. Where State Boards/State Govern- 
ments implement ascheme of the 
Commission and incur losses in dis- 
bursing loans obtained from the 
Commission for that purpose, the 
losses would be met by the Commi- 
sion upto an overall limit of 10 per 
cent of the maximum ceiling of loan 
advanced to them. 


3. In individual cases, losses incurred 
by an institution will be shared 
between the State Boards/State 
Governments and the Commission 
in the ratio of 1:9, subject to the 
overall limit of 10 percent. 


4. The Committee suggests to the Com- 
mission to move State Governments 
to make annual grants to their 
State Boards to enable them to 
‘build up assets of their own and to 
meet losses and other expenditure. 


The losses incurred by institutions which 
are run independently should be shared 
by the Commission, the State Boards or the 
State Governments as indicated above. 


The suggestion is to help institutions 


which do not have cine resources to 
raise capital. 

The President: | would now invite 
comments on this recommendation. | 


Shri Kapadia : Let it ‘be understood 
that the question of losses comes in only 
when a particular institution closes down. 
When the State Boards or State Governments 


By 
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‘carry on their own centres,- the responsi- 
bility is exclusively theirs. 


Shri Roy: What do you~ mean 
when you say that the State Boards or 
State Governments carry on their “‘own’’ 
centres ? : 


Shri Kapadia : Where the centres 
are directly run by them and not by any in- 
stitution. This is different from the State 
Boards or. State Governments implemen- 
ting the schemes of the Commission. 
The funds are given by the Commission, 
but the State Boards may run schemes 
directly under their own guidance and not 
through any institution. In that case, the 
Commission does not come into the pic- 
ture at all. In such cases, the responsibility 
is exclusively of the State Board conce- 
rned. The second type is that the funds are 
given by the Commission to the State 


Boards and they, in their turn give 
the funds to the institutions or co-opera- 
tive societies for implementing certain 


schemes of the Commission. In that case, 
the Khadi Commission would come forward 
to bear any loss up to 10 percent of the 
‘total loans when the. institution | closes 
down and when the State Board is not in 
_ a position to recover the loss. 


The third type is that the State Board 
should bear a certain portion of the loss. 
So, when a loss is incurred by any 
institution, then the State Board will bear 
lO percent of the loss and 90 percent 
would be borne by the Commission. 


Shri Roy: What is meant by 
these ‘‘individual "’ cases? The thing is 
not very clear. 
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Shri Kapadia : The idea is that 
where an institution closes down or goes 
into liquidation, the Commission would 
bear the loss up to 10 percent of the loan” 
given by the Commission to the institution. 
This applies to the losses which are not 
recoverable. 


Shri Gajanan Naik : My suggestion 
is that in (3) above, along with the word 


“institution,” the words  ‘‘cooperative 
society’’ should be added. ¥ 
Shri Roy : The whole _ reco- 


mmendation is not properly drafted. 


Shri Kapadia: We will redraft the 
whole thing and place it before the Confe- - 
rence later. 


A Delegate : If the State Boards/State, 
Governments implementing the Commis- 
sions’ schemes incur losses, who is to bear 
them ¢ 


Shri Kapadia: It has been 
clearly stated that if a State Board—State 
Govenment is implementing its “ own” 
scheme, the responsibility for losses will 
be its own, On the other hand, if the 
schemes of the Commission are implem- 
ented by institutions to which funds are 
released through State Boards, the Comm- 
ission would bear losses to the extent 
of ten percent. 


Shri Haribhau Upadhyaya: It is 
open to delegates to move amendments to 
the resolutions placed before them. 


Shri Leleji: In resolution 3 of item (4) 
the words ‘‘over-all limit of ten percent” 
occur, My ‘suggestion is that 
generalisation should be avoided, 


such 
The 
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responsibility of the Commission to bear 
losses up to ten percent should be in 
relation to any particular scheme. 


Andhra: The State Boards have under- 
taken activities which are different from 
the activities of the State Governments. 
It is better if we do not try to make any 
distinction between the activities of the 
State Boards and the institutions to which 
they have disbursed funds. 


Shri M. P. Sinha: Here you will find 
that the overall limit is fixed at 10 per 
cent. 
the initiative and initiative has to be taken 
by the Board. The overall limit of 10 per 
cent suggested should’ be 
especially where a scheme 
implemented in tribal areas. 


increased 
has to be 


The President : We shall now adjourn 
discussion on the subject till a redrafted 
resolution is ready. 


Evaluation Of Work 


Item No. 5 : Evaluation of the work- 
ing of the Different Industries. 


Shri Upadhyaya: There do not exist 


satisfactory arrangements to check 
whether work is carried on 
satisfactorily and in accordance 


with the original plan. It has been suggest- 
ed that a Committee ,comprising of 
members of Khadi and Village Industries 
Board should be set up for this work, 
The resolution is : 


‘The Committee considers that the 
time is now ripe to evaluate the results 
of the different schemes under the I| 
industries entrusted to the Commi- 


In tribal areas people do not take | 


ssion. It, therefore, recommends that < 
internal committee consisting of tl 
Members of the KHADI AND VILLAC 
INDUSTRIES BOARD be constitute 
for the purpose, with the Directora' 
of Economic Research of the Comm 
ssion as its Secretariat. "’ 


Shri Bhagavantha Rao: Some of tt 
members of the Khadi Board are to fro 
an internal committee. Why should the 
not be empowered to deal with the wof 
king of different industries. While formin 
the committee, it is better if other perso 
who are in the field are also associated. 


Shri Sitaramayya : whenever any ev 
aluation is made ina particular State, on 
or two representatives of the State Boar 
must be associated with the work. ) 


West Bengal: This is an_ interna 
committee. Only it will take all possibl: 


. data from outsiders. 


Shri M. P. Sinha: When the Zamat 
Committee was formed, the State Board 
were not consulted. 


Local Consultation 


Shri Vaikunth L. Mehta : | have 
something to say on this point. | take i 
that the internal Committee the setting uf 
of which has been suggested, will have tc 
find out who is responsible for a particula 
scheme and whether that responsibility i: 
being discharged properly. This Committee 
will collect data from: States, by visiting 
the States concerned or ask data to be sent 
to them. I, therefore, suggest that 
two members of the State Board should b 
coopted when any enquiry or collection 9 
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data with reference to a State has been 
taken up by this Committee. Where State 
Boards do not exist two representatives 
should be co-opted in consulation with the 


Minister in charge of Khadi and Village © 


Industries of that State. 


There is a precedent for making such a 
provision. .When Lord Linlithgow was the 
Governor-General of India, an Agricultural 
Commission had been appointed on which 
two representatives from the States —- one 
official or Minister and a non-official - were 
co-opted. When the Commission visited 
that State, | hope the Chairman will give 
his consent to the inclusion of this sugge- 
Stion in the text of the resolution. 


Shri Leleji: My suggestion is that one 
should be a representative of the State 
Board and another of the institutions. 


Shri Vaikunth Mehta: | feel that it 
would be good if the representatives are 
coopted in consultation with the State 
Boards. 


Shri Haribhau Upadhyaya: | hope 
the Conference will agree to this amend- 
ment which seeks to co-opt two represen- 
tatives from the area in regard to which 
the internal committee might be investiga- 
ting, in consultation with the State Board. 


President: With. this amendment. | 
take it that the recommendation is 
accepted. | 


The amended resolution reads. 


‘' The Conference considers that the 
the time ts not ripe to evaluate the 
results of the different schemes under 
the I] indusries entrusted to the 


Commission. It, therefore, recommends 
that an internal committee consisting 
of the Members of the Khadi and 
Village Industries Board be constituted 
for the purpose, with the Directorate 
of Economic Research of the Commi- 
ssion as_ its Secretariat and its work 
associate representatives of State 
Boards and institutions for the purp- 
ose of evaluating work in that State. "’ 


PROGRESS REPORTS 


Shri Haribhau Upadhyaya: Now 
we have before us another item about 
progress reports. It has been noticed that 
reports which are submitted by different 
institutions are not comprehensive enough. 
For example, information about produc- 
tion, part-time and full-time employment 
etc. is not always included in such reports. 


The Sub-Committee felt that the exist- 
ing proformas should be made simpler and 
‘statistical cells’ should be set up by each 
State Board to assess qualitative progress. 
The Directorate of Economic Research of 
the Commission should undertake studies 
with the help of these ‘statistical cells’. 

The Recommendation of the Committee 
iss 


“The Committee considers that genera- 
lly the present arrangements for colle- 
cting of data involves considerable diffi- 
culties for field workers. It, therefore, 
suggests that, to the extent possible, 
proforma prescribed for the purpose 
distinguish between quantitative and 
qualitative progress and emphasise only 
quantitative details for progress reports. 
For qualitative purposes the Committee 
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suggests that special studies be carried 
out by the Directorate of economic 
Research of the Commission. For the 
Same purpose, it recommends that the 


State Boards set up statistical cells so 
that complete studies can be 
conducted”. ' 


President: | take that it is accepted. 
We will go to the next item. 


Inspection And Audit 


Shri Haribhau Upadhyaya: Now 
we turn to Item No. 3 which deals with 


Arrangements for inspection and audi- 
ting of the Accounts and submission of 
utilisation certificates by the centres 
financially assisted by the State Boards / 
State Governments out of the Commi- 
ssion’s funds. ”’ 


The Khadi Commission gives funds to 
State Boards/State Governments for disbur- 
sement to institutions. Considerable delay 
is involved in this process on thepa rt of 
State Boards. Moreover, it has to be as- 
certained whether the funds given in .the 
past were utilised for the purpose for 
which they were meant before sanctioning 
further amounts. In this connection, the 
Central Government attaches great impor- 


tance to disbursement and _ utilisation 


certificates. 

The Committee was of the view that 
such disbursement and utilisation certifi- 
cates ought to be forwarded by the State 
Boards to the KhadiCommission as early as 


possible. 


The following is the unanimous recom- 
mendation of the Committee; 


“After a careful examination of the 
notes (see Appendix...) on the subj- © 
ect, the representatives of State Boards 
present in the Commmittee agree to 
furnish by August 31, 1958, disburse- 
ment certificates in respect of grants 
and loans disbursed to them by the 
the Commission upto 3lst March, 1957. | 
and utilisation certificate in respect . 
of those amounts by December, 3ist 
and, if possible, earlier’. pe 


Shri Ratubhai Adani: The resolution 
lays emphasis on the submission of — utilisa- 
tion certificates which are necessary for 
verifying whether the grants or loans given 


by the Khadi Commission to 
instiutions, or to State Boards 
for release to _ institutions, . have 


been utilised properly and for the purpose 
for which they were given.| appreciate 
and support this demand for certificates. 


| would, however, like to point out 
that some time must elapse before it canbe 
known whether the financial assistance was 
well utilised and in the expected manner. 
Unless these things are verified, it will not 
be possible to forward the utilisation 
certificates. For this, audited accounts must 
be ready. | feel the limit of 3Ist December, 
1958, is very short. 


Two Certificates 


Shri Pranlalbhai : There are two 
types of certificates. The disbursement 
certificate has to be sent by the State 
Board to the Commission after the funds 
are disbursed properly and within the 
prescribed time limit. | hope there will not 
be any difficulty as regards this, and these 
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certificates would be sent to the Commis- 
sion at the earliest. 


The other is “utilisation certificate.” 
The utilisation certificate must show 
whether the money has been — spent 


according to the plan. This certificate has 
to be obtained by. the State Boards from 
the Institutions which have received funds 
from them. = It is correct that utilisation 
certificates can be given only after the 
accounts are audited. 


This question had come up before a 
meeting of the Planning Commission. It 
was emphasised at this meeting that in the 
case cf the Handloom Board, subsequent 
allotment of funds is made only on submis- 
sion of utilisation certificates. The same 
arrangement should apply to the Khadi 
Commission. 


When we are taking funds from the 
Government for our work, it is imperative 
that we abide by their rules and regulat- 
ions and the above mentioned certificates 
should be given. We cannot escape from 
them. ¢ 


A Duty 


Shri Vaikunth L. Mehta: When we 
use funds made available to us by the Go- 
vernment, we have to follow. their rules. 
Certificates of this nature have to be pro- 
duced when the Auditor and Comptroller 
General demands them. 


When a State Board gives grants ‘or 
loans to institutions, it naturally becomes 
its duty tosee whether the money has 
‘been well spent. The State Boards must 
procure utilisation certificates from the 


institutions without any delay. The Com 
mission has not received the utilisation 
certificates even after two years. How 
can we explain this failure on our part to 
the Government ? 


Without utilisation certificates, we also 
find it difficult to release funds. The 


‘Auditor and Comptroller General insists on 


such certificates. 


Shri Ratubhai Adani: | agree that 
utilisation certificates are essential. but the 
period fixed within which they are to be 


suhmitted. is extremely short. At least 18 
months to 2 years are required for 
this work, | 


| would, therefore, like to seek a clarifi- 
cation. If we donot get such utilisation 
certificates from any -institution, should 
further releases to such institution be sto- 
pped? Such a policy will-create difficulties 
in our work. Our programme is drawn up 
in consultation with the Commission. The 
question of utilisation of money will arise 
only after actual work has begun. This fe- 
quires a sufficiently long period. |, therefore 
think that this period should be twe years. 
| seek clarification on this point. 


A VERY OLD MATTER 


Shri Mukherji : The question is about 
the submission of utilisation certificates 
in respect of the funds given by the 
Commission to the State Boards which, 
in their turn, give to the institutions. 
Now, in this matter, the position is 
this. The Government rules require that 
in respect of each grant or loan that the 
Government gives to the Commission. 
the Commission has to give a utilisation 
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certificate showing that the grant or loan is 
utilised for the purpose for which it was 
given. The Commission has been disbursing 
these grants and loans to the State Boards 
for the last four years or so and during 
this long period we have hardly received 
any utilisation certificate from the 
State Boards. In many cases, we are 
not even aware of the disbursements 
made by the State Boards. One of the 
Members here raised the question about 
the time limit that we have placed in this 
respect. He said that the time limit was not 
sufficient for them to submit a utilisation 
certificate. He also raised the question 
about the basis on which such a certificate 
is tobe given. We have decided that State 
Boards should submit to the Commission a 
disbursement certificate by the 3lst of 
August. The disbursement certificate 
would show that funds have been disbursed 
to the institution. There may not be any 
difficulty about that. As regards the utilisa- 
tion certificate, it is to be given in respect 
of the funds utilised by the institutioms and 
for that purpose it is necessary‘that their 
accounts should be checked and audited. 
It is likely that they may take some time 


to do this. But | may remind all friends 
here that this is a very old matter. Things 
have gone on in this manner 
for the last three or four years. 


All that we request the State Boards 
to do is to submit utilisation cer- 
tificates in respect of the grants and loans 
disbursed upto 3lst March 1957. We are 
not concerned with the disbursements 
made during 1957-58 or during the current 
year. Normally, within six months of the 
close of the year, it should be possible for 


the audit operations to be completed. 


Need for Check 


Now, so far as the basis of the: utilisa- 
tion certificate is concerned, there are two 
years. There should be some kind of a 
check on the accounts of the institutions ; 
otherwise, the certificates. cannot be 
given. That check can be had either through 
the chartered accountant whose certificate 
will be acceptable both to Government and 
the audit authorities. The alternative is 
that there should be some internal audit 
and the State Boards should inspect the ac- 
counts of the institutions to whom they 
have disbursed the funds. If nothing has 
been done in this regard so far by the vari- 
ous State Boards, all that | can say is that 
the time has now come to take effective 
Steps in this matter so that they can 
submit the required utilisation certificates 
by the 3lst December, 1958. | may 
say that the Central Government and the 
audit authorities are pressing us very hard 
for these utilisation certificates. It -is, 
therefore, necessary that the State Boards 
pay their very urgentattention to thls mat- 
ter, take effective steps to recruit auditors 
and accountants and get the accounts exami- 
ned and try to submit the utilisation certifi- 
cates by the 3lst of December, 1958. If 
nothing has been done so far in this matter 
there are six months and it should not be 
an impossible task for the State Boards to 
do all these things and submit the  utilis- 
ation certificates by the 3lst of December, 
958. 3 


Shri Ratubhai Adani : Releas2 of 
funds should not be made dependent on 
the submission of uti¥isation certificates. 
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Shri Mukherji: So far as the codpe- 
rative ‘societies are concerned, the audit 
is done by the Registrar of Cooperative 
Societies. It was suggested that the socie- 
ties may engage some of their own internal 
auditors if there is likely to be delay in 
the report of the auditors of the Coope- 
rative Department. Even in the absence 
of utilisation certificate whether further 
loans and grants can be given is a matter 
of policy for the Commission. | The request 
is only for grants and loans given to the 
State Boards up to March 1957. 


Shri Kapadia: Though there are 
delays in getting accounts audited, it would 
be possible to get utilisation certificate. 


Delay Inevitable 
Shri Ratubhai Adani : Utilisation 
certificates canbe secured only after the 
actual work for which the loan was given, 
starts. Unless funds are spent, a utilisation 
certificate cannot be given. And even after 
‘starting work, giving a utilisation certifi- 

cate is bound to involve delay. 


' Ghri Leleji: Every institution main-— 


tains accounts of the funds it receives and 
their expenditure. |, therefore, do not see 
why there should be any difficulty in secu- 
ring utilisation certificates. 


~ Shri Gajanan Naik: Auditors whe- 
ther they come from the Co-operative 
Department of the State Board or the 
~ Commission, take their own time. They 
have got their own technique and proce- 
dure and we cannot overrule them or 
side-track them. We have to bow down 
before them in the public interest. This 
problem was discussed once on a previous 
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occasion. The = audit _ report may 
take its own time. The utilisation 
certificate, to my mind, appears to bea 
certificate issued by a competent authority, 
either the State Board, or the Zonal 
Director, whoever is declared competent, 
that the amount has been spent for the 
purpose for which it was granted. Further 
disbursement need not be held up. Other- 
wise we shall be responsible for © locking 
public money unnecessarily and not putting 
it to the purpose for which it is intended 
to be used. 


Shri Kapadia: | discussed this matter 
with the Chairman of the Commission. | 
would like to bring to your kind attention 
that if the State Boards, after distributing 
funds to institutions are ina position. to 
state that the funds have been given for 
certain items in particular cases and that 
they would be. utilised for the same and 
that they will stand guarantee,-it is enough. 
In course of time they can submit their 
detailed utilisation certificate. 


Shri Adani : | accept that. 


_ Declaration By Boards 


Shri Kapadia:| think that this question 
was discussed by the Central Coordination 
Committee when Shri Malhotra, represent- 
ative of the Planning Commission, was also 
present. They wanted the utilisation certi- 
ficate from each and every institution. In 
the case of Handloom and other Boards, they 
distribute money to State Governments 
who in turn distribute to apex bodies, and 
State Governments takerutilisation certifi- 
cates from adex bodies. If the State Boards 
give us the affirmation that the funds have 
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been spent for the purpose for which they 
were given, we would take that as a utilisa- 
tion certificate and later on the State 
Boards should furnish detailed utilisation 
certificates. 


Shrimati Johari, Deputy Secretary, 
Ministry of Commerce and Industry) : 
In respect of what Shri Pranlal 
Kapadia said just now, 
would first like to explain the context in 
which this point was raised. The Planning 
Commission had desired that along with 
the reports about the expenditure on other 
items, they would like to have information 
about the expenditure on Khadi and 
Village Industries. Submission of | infor- 
mation and submission of progress 
reports are quite different from the 
submission of utilisation cerificates which 
have to certify that the grants disbursed to 
an institution had been utilised for the 
purpose for which they were given on 
the basis of inspection and checking of 
accounts. These certificates can be issued 
only on the basis of inspection and chec- 
king of accounts by chartered account- 
ants. | have been watching how impatient 
the audit authorities are becoming. 
They are putting a very heavy pressure on 
us in. this respect and we have passed on 
that pressure to the Commission and 
the Commission has givena kind of an 
assurance to the Public Accounts Commit- 
tee that they would undertake to, give 
utilisation certificates for all the amounts 
disbursed through the agency of the State 
Boards and other institutions by the 3lst 
of March, 1958. That is an assurance 
to the Public Accounts Committee and 
without your. cooperation and assistance 


the Commission will not be able to fulfil 
that assurance. Your cooperation is abso- 
lutely essential as, if you do not do it, the 
Commission will be put in a very awkward 
position. You must help the Commission 
to fulfil that assurance. 1am making this” 
appeal to you in all earnestness. 


Work Should Not Suffer 


Shri Adani: | am not against giving 
utilisation certificates. It is absolutely es- 
sential that we keep a check on the man- 
ner the Commission's funds are spent and 
whether they conform to the original 
scheme. My request is that a period of 
two years should be allowed for producing 
such certificates, and that the work of the 
institutions should not. suffer. | 


Shri Leleji: | believe the institutions. 
when they receive aid from the Commi- 
ssion, must be maintaining proper accounts 
which will show whether the money has 
been spent in the right manner. |,therefore 
do not see the need for as long a period as 
two years. This work can be and must be 
done quickly. | @ 

Shri Gajanan Naik: | feel that the 
accounts of all institutions engaged in the 
promotion of Khadi and Village Industries 
should be properly. inspected and audited. 
The utilisation certificate should be given 
only on the basis of audited accounts. We 
will have to see whether the Commission 
has adequate staff for this work. | suggest 


that ‘* auditing branches’’ should be ‘ 
opened at State level also, which will 
expedite the auditiing of accounts and 


also submission of utilisation certificates, 
Shri Raojibhai Patel: {cis 
that funds sanctioned by the 


found 
Khadi . 


’ 
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Commission to State Boards remain undis- 
bursed for even two years. This is not 
the case with all State Boards, but it 
cannot be denied that such cases 
occur. It also happens that funds given to 
institutions remain unutilised. Subsequen- 
tly, the funds are returned. The result is 
that money is not available where it is 
badly needed and lies idle where it is not 
needed. |, therefore, fully share Shrimati 
Johari’s anxiety about producing utilisation 
_ certificates, 


Urgent And important 


Shri V. L. Mehta: | usually keep my- 
self calm inithe midst of all discussion, but 
this is a matter in respect of which I, as 
the representative of the Commission, am 
likely to be pilloried in public and although 

| like to maintain my calm attitude on all 
occasions, | do not like to be pilloried parti- 
cularly when | feel that, even though | 
have not committed any crime, | shall be 
deemed as having committed a crime, if 
you and | am not able to satisfy the Compt- 
roller and Auditor General. As | said 
in my earlier remarks, the Auditor Gene- 
ral is the absolute judge in this matter. 


| had to deal with the public -Accounts 
Committee for six years and | know how 
difficult it is to satisfy the State Accountant 
General. Though we may ourselvés be 
overwhelmed by our own difficulties, we 
have to adopt a course of action which 


meets with the approval of the Controller — 


and Auditor General who is the absolute 
judge in this matter. We must realise the 
very urgent importance of this matter. | 
am. certain that we all shall be able to 
devise ways and means to meet the 
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situation. 


| want to suggest that we may revise 
this resolution slightly in order to meet the 


points made here. The first point was that 


a period of two years should be allowed to 
lapse between the disbursement of the 


funds and the period fixed for the submi- — 


ssion of utilisation certificates. In this reso- 


lution, the date suggested for the submi- 


ssion of .« the utilisation — certi- 
ficates is 3lst December 1958. If my 
arithmetic is not very wrong, it means | 
year and 9 months, though not exactly 
two years. The later date is 3Ilst March 
1959. | think we should be able to submit 
utilisation certificates by these dates. | 
have myself madea certain alteration which, 
if the president ‘accepts, will be put before 
you. My alteration is that the utilisation 
certificate should be available on 3lstMarch 
1959, and, if possible, earlier. This is the 
revised date instead of 3lst December 1958. 


Commission’s Assurance 


| can understand, although | was not 
present when the Committee discussed 
the subject, why this date has’ been put. 
As Smt. Johari said, the Commission has 
given an assurance to the Comptroller and 
Auditor General that these certificates 
will be produced before him on 31st March 
1959. That is why an earlier date has been 
put. | would, therefore, appeal to you 


that though, | have suggested 3lst March 


1959, for the submission of the utilisation 
certificates, you should try, if possible, to 
submit these certificates earlier. 


The second point is that, if for some of 
the institutions it is not possible to give a 
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utilisation certificate audited by a chartered 
accountant, we shall give the certificate in 
some form, provided we can induce the 
Auditor General to accept the certificate in 
this form. 


The last part will put this way. 
This conference further recommends that 
the availability of utilisation certificate 
should not be treated as a pre-requisite 
condition for the grant of funds.’’ | think 
this meets the point raised by Shri Adani. 
If the Chairman of the Committee is 
pleased to accept this amendment, it ~ may 
be put to vote by the president. 


Shri Haribhau Upadhyaya: | accept 
the amendment which has been moved by 
Shri Vaikunthbhai,-on behalf of the Com- 
mittee. 


President : 
tion as amended is acceptable to you. 


Shri Gajanan Naik: | suggest that 
along with the word ‘institutions’’ the 
words ‘' Co-operative Societies '’ should be 
appended. 


Shri Haribhau Upadhyaya: Several 
amendments have been moved to item No. 
4.. We have to discuss them. The amended 
resolution on item No.3 is as follows: 


‘After a careful examination of the 
notes on the subject, the representatives 
of State Boards agree to furnish by 
August31, 1958,disbursement certificates 
in respect of grants and loans disbursed 
tothem by the Commission up-to 3lst 
March, 1957 and utilisation certificates 
in respect of these amounts by March, 
31,1959, and that .the Commission 


| take it that the resolu-- 


should examine, in consultation with 
Audit, the from of certification’ that 
would be acceptable to it. The Confe- 
rence recommends that the availability 
of utilisation certificates should not be 
treated asa prerequisite condition for 
the grant of funds”. 


Why Burden The Boards? 


The Conference, then, resttmed discu- 
ssion on Item No. 4 to which dealt with 
responsibility for losses. 


Shri T. S. Gokhale: Individual insti- 
tutions are those which have not received 
funds from the State Boards. Why should 
the latter then share in the losses? These 
institutions are also independent of any 
control. 3 


Shri Kapadia: From the discussions, 
| find that there isan impression that the 
State Boards will bear losses incurred by 
institutions. This is not-right. Shri Roy 
said : ‘90 per cent of the loss by the Com- 
mission and 10 per cent by the Board ? 


His interpretation is wrong, I, therefore, 
suggest that the wording should be recast 
as follows: ‘ To the extent of 90 per 
cent but subject to an overall limit of 
lO per cent. 


Shri Roy also further asks: ‘ What 
is the ratio of the total Joss? What is 
the proportion of loss to be borne by 
the State Board and the Commission 2 


Shri Kapadia: Suppose the State 
Board has taken Rs. 50 lakhs. Certain 
amount has been repaid and the outstan- 


ding may be 10 or 15 lakhs. When you give 
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loans to different institutions, you have Rs. 


50 lakhs as the overall limit. If the loss is 
upto ceiling amount, I0 per cent of that 
the Commission will bear. If the loss is 


below Rs. 5 lakhs, then it is in the propor- 
tion of 9:1 between Commission and the 
Board. Over 5 lakhs the loss will be borne 
by the State Board. 


Shri Roy : Keeping the overall limit is 
10 per cent of the amounts wanctioned. We 
would request you to put the whole thing 
in clear words. 


A Member: The word “ each indus- 
try’ is creating confusion. | do not want 
loss on Khadi. should be taken as the basis. 


Create A Reserve Fund 
Shri Takhatmal Jain: It 
arrangement exists for meeting losses which 
may arise only when an_ institution goes in 
to liquidation, and the Commission will 
bear upto ten percent of losses. But what 
ef the loss which an institution may incur 
While it is still working? Is it to be taken 
that an_ institution will not get assis- 
tance for overcoming losses unless it goes 
into liquidation ? 


seems 


| feel that the Commission Hout 
help an institution to stand on its feet by 
compensating its losses, if any. A Reserve 
Fund should be created for this purpose, 
which should be utilised to strengthen the 
working of the institutions. 

| am saying this in reply to Shri Pran- 
lalbhai’s explanation that 10 percent of 
the losses of an institution would be borne 
by the Commission when an institution 
goes into liquidation. 

There should be provision for comp- 
ensating losses incurred in running an 
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industry. | 
Shri K. Venkatramaiah : This point 
corresponds to the assurance that is being 
given by Government to Banks in the matter 
of recovery. The loss is entirely due to 
failure of recovery. For meeting the loss 
in the day to day working we can give 
special grants. In a programme of expar- 
sion, a certain amount of non-recovery has 
to be provided for and it is being provided 
for by this decision. Usually there are 
conditions imposed on the sanction to 
condone the failure to recover the loss and 
for that purpose the limit of 10 p.c. has 


been fixed. It is the intention of the 
Commission to extend this facility to 
financial agencies in this country: so 


that the Commission may be relieved of its 
burden. We have to reach that stage some 
day. From that point of view, 10 p.c.on 
the overall loan shall be paid by the 
Commission. | would, therefore, appeal 
to the Representatives to accept this 
proposal and extend this facility to the 
State Boards and make it 10 p. c. on 
the overall funds. We have also suggested 
that 10 p. c. of the loss in individual 
cases will have to be borne by the 
State Board. It means that the . financing 


agency will have to exercise more care in 
future. 


First Responsibility 

Shri Leleji : If you decide on an over 
all limit of tentpercent, | suggest that the 
first one percent of the loss should be 
borne by the institution and the subse- 
quent nine percent by the Commission. 
It should be made absolutely clear that the 
first responsibility for loss will be that of 
the institution, 
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Shri K. Venkatramaiah: | urge that 
lO p. c. limit which has been fixed is very 
reasonable. 


Representative ( Punjab): | have to 
submit that if percentage is fixed on thé 
basis of each individual industry it would be 
very difficult to locate where the loss has 
been. The loss may be due to general mis- 
management or it may be an accidental loss. 
How are you going to say where and how 
the loss occurred ? 


Shri Leleji: | wish to make it clear 
that the financial assistance that is given 
by the Commission is not merely in the 
form of loans, but also in the form of 
grants. | have given two alternatives : 


(i) that instead of fixing an over-all 
limit of ten percent, the loss should 
be borne industry—wise ; or 


(ii) first one percent of the losses 
should be-borne by the institution 
and subsequent nine percent by 
the Commission. : 


Shri Pranlal Kapadia: | want to say 
that the questions of bearing losses arises 
only when an institution goes into liquida- 
tion. Otherwise, the Commission will not 
bear any part of the losses incurred by the 
institutions in the course of their day-to- 
day working. If an institution has to go 
into liquidation because of countinuous 
losses, then the question of bearing losses 
will arise. We may, therefore, consider 
the resolution as amended. The amended 
resolution reads : 


(1) ‘Where the State 
~ Goverments 


Boards/State 
implement Commis- 


sion’s schemes directly, they mus 
arrange to meet their losses a 
risk in running them is exclusivel 
theirs. : 


(ii) where State Boards/State Govern 
ments implement schemes, fo 
which any assistance in the form o 
loans is given by the Commission 
through institutions. or othe 
approved agencies and incur losse 
in recovering loans obtained fron 
the Commission and the Board i 
the proportion of 9:1 respectivel) 
subject to the Condition of th 
Commission bearing losses upto II 
percent of the maximum ceiling c 
the loans advanced. Any loss beyon« 
that shall not be borne by Commis 
sion. : 


(3) The Conference suggests to th 

~ Commission to move State Govern 
ments to make annual grants to thei 
State Boards to meet losses anc 
other expenditure.” 


Shri Roy: Losses are not going to bi 
accepted under each industry. Losses ma 
be due to other reasons, It is very difficul 
to accept this amendment for each industry 
It should be 10 percent overall. It woul 
be difficult to assess the loss for eac 
industry. | 


Another Member: When the Stat 
Board closes down, who will bear th 
losses ? : | 


Shri Kapadia: Then we will have t 
approach the Government of India t 
write off the losses. 
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The resolution was passed. 


Shri Haribhau Upadhyaya: | thank 


you for your co-operation in passing the 
resolution. | 
The Conference then adjourned for tea. 


DISCUSSION ON REPORT OF COMMITTEE NO. 1 


Resuming its deliberations after tea, 


.the Conference took up the report of 
Committee No. |. The president, Shri 
Bhaktavatsalam, called upon Shri R. S. 
Hukkerikar, Chairman of the Committee, 
to present his report. - 


‘| ‘have’, he said,  ‘'the’ pleasure of 
presenting to you the conclusions of Com- 
mittee No. |. This Committee was given 5 
items for discussion. In addition to these 
five item's, there was another subject which 
was not specifically assigned-1do not 
know whether it was assigned to the other 


Committee. This refers to the notes 
and comments on the Agenda of the 
Conference received from State 


Boards or Governmetns. This additional 
point was brought to the notice of the 
Committee at the fag end and, therefore, 
the Committee could not discuss it thread- 
bareeand the Committee recommended that 
matter should be taken up by the Khadi 
and Village Industries Commission and the 
Khadi and Village Industries Board. 


In the deliberations of the Committee, 
Shri Lele and Shri Srinivasan gave their 
cooperation and advice throughout. Fortu- 
nately, the President of the Conference was 
also there and he made very valuable 
suggestions. It is not possible to have un- 
animity in all respects. However, we have 
tried our best to suggest how unanimity 


G the 


can be brought about even in the Acts of 
the various States. With these few words. 
| would like to take the recommendations 
and points one by one. 


WORKING OF STATE BOARDS 


Item No. |: _Difficulties in the 
working of the State Boards 
and suggestions for making 
their work more effective. 


On this subject, we had copious notes 
from the office of the Commission. We 
took advantage of these notes and we dis- 
cussed the following ~in regard to the 
difficulties : 


i) Relationship between the Khadi 
and Village industries Commission 
and Statutory State Boards, 


ii) Composition of State | Boards. 
iii) Decentralisation. 
iv) Schemes in the States. 


v) Funds for staff of State Boards, 


With regard to the relationship bet- 
ween the Khadi and Village industries 
Commission and the Statutory State 
Boards generally, the opinion is that 
State Boards should be 
entrusted with full powers 
in releasing funds to the various insitut- 
ions coming under their control. The 
members of the Committee were - very 
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anxious to see that the State Boards are 
given as wide powers as possible so that 
they may feel their responsibility the more 
and they may be able to do more effec- 
tive work also. Here we practically reite- 


tated the resolution passed in the pre- 
vious conference. There is one point, 
namely, that in exceptional cases the 


Commission may release funds directly to 
the institutions. 


Composition of Boards 


The previous resolution on the subject 
was passed in 1955. | do not know whether 
all those institutions whlch were then 
under contemplation for direct assistance 
have now been brought under the control 
of the varlous State Boards. The Commi- 
ttee however, recommends to the Commi- 
ssion that these suggestions should be 
implemented as early as possible. This is 
in regard to the relationship between the 
Khadi and Village Industries Commission 
and the various Statutory State Boards. 


About the composition of the State 
Boards, in the previous conference it was 
suggested that the Secretary of the State 
Board should be a non-official, while the 
Joint Secretary may be an official. The 
Committee also emphasised the point that 
the Secretary should be a non-official. In 
regard to the other point, namely, the 
Joint Secretary, the Committee Is of the 
view that, instead of a Joint Secretary, we 
should have a Chief Executive Officer for 
every Board. That is the suggestion in 
regard to the composition of the State 


Boards. 


Decentralisation 
With regard to decentralisation, so far 


as the cooperative societies are concerned, 
they have to be brought i:ito existence in 
small areas. Difference of opinion comes 
when we touch the areas now controlled 
by the associations registered under the 
[860 Act. Some of the associations have 
got large areas under them and they have 
been working in those areas for a number 
of years. If we try to take away some part 
from their area or we try to bring into 
existence new societies or associations, 
then they feel that their work will be 
impeded. Their work will suffer because 
they have concentrated in that area for 
a long time. Therefore, we have suggested 
that no new society shall be allowed to 
come into existence in places where old 
societies are already functioning, but the 
question of establishing new societies for 
the rest of the areas uncovered by the 
established institutions may be considered. 


Sometimes, it may happen that a big 
area is given to a particular institution and 
even though the association may. be 
working there for 5 years, it might not 
have covered even one-twentieth of 
the area assigned to that association. 
In Such cases, the questions is 
whether we should not allow’ other 
association to come into existence in that 
area where no work has been done so far. 
Therefore, we have suggested that in those 
areas where the established association, has 
not been able to do any work, new _ associ- 
ations may be allowed to come into existen- 
ce, provided the work already done by the 
established association dose not suffer. While 


making this suggestion, we have suggested 


that a local committee be formed by the 
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State Board consisting of the representa- 
tives of the State Board,)/the zonal Direct- 


or of the Commission and of the institution © 


and the committee may examine the posi- 
tion and advice the Board in the matter 
and, if all these people agree, we may al- 
low other associations or societies to co- 
me into existence. _ 


Implementation Of Schemes 


Then the third point is about the mo- 
dification of the schemes. Generally, these 
schemes are prepared by the Commission 
and they are given to the different State 
Boards for implementation. Sometimes, 
the State Boards have to introduce modifi- 


cations here and_ there to suit 
local conditions. Sometimes, a 
particular ‘type of raw material 


is not available and the Boards may have to 
incur additional expenditure. Therefore, 
we have recommended that in respect of 
modified schemes where additional expen- 
diture over the amount sanctioned by the 
Khadi and Village Industries Commission is 
involved,the State Boards concerned should 
approach the State Government to provide 
‘reasonable amounts to meet the additional 
expenditure, 3 


Funds For Staff 


The last point is in regard to the 
appointment of the staff. In this respect, 
the Comittee has made the following 
suggestion. : ; 


“ That 4 per cent of the amounts 
allocated to the State Boards for 
implementation of the schemes of 
the Khadi and Village Industries 
Commission may be permitted to 
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be utilised for expenditure on 
staff required for the organisation 
and implementation of the 
schemes. "’ 


President : The Chairman of Commit- 
tee No. | has explained in detail the vari- 
ous recommendations of this Committee 
under item No. |. If any member wants to 
make any remarks, he may do so. — 


Shri Roy : It has been summed up In 
these words : 


“The Committee after discussion came 
to the following decision : 


“That no new Soceity shall be allowed 
to come into being in places where 
old societies are already functioning. | 
Where a particular institution is meant 
for a bigger area, but is actually work- 
ing only in asmall area, the question 
of establishing new Societies for the 
rest of the areas uncovered by the 
established institution may be consider- 
ed. In any case, no institution or society 
should be started in an area covered by 
the operations of the established insti- 
tution. In respect of such matters, 
a local “Committee formed by the 
State Board and representative of the 
State Board, the Zonal Director of 
the Commission and of the institutions 
concerned, may examine the position 
and advise the Board in the matter.’ 


The Committee decided that. 


‘in respect of modified schemes where 
- additional expenditure over the amount 
sanctioned by the Khadi and Village 
Industries Commission is involved, the 
state Board concerned shall approach 
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provide 
the 


the State Government to 
reasonable amounts to meet 
additional expenditure.” 


The note pertaining to this subject was 
considered. The Committee took the 
following decision : 


“That 4 per cent of the amounts alloc- 
ated to the State Boards for implement- 
tation of the schemes by the Khadi 
and Village Industries Commission may 
be permitted to be utilised for expend- 
iture on staff required for the organisa- 
tion and implementation of the schemes, 


Before that it is stated : 


‘Towards this end, the Conference 
recommends, in the first instance, that 


such_ institutions should send their 
reports regularly to the State Boards 
etc. etc.” 


Similarly, later on it is said: 

“regarding composition of the State 
Boards, the Committee decided that 
the Secretary of the State Board should 
normally be a non-official and that a 
Chief Executive Officer may be appioin- 
ted from among the Officers of the 
State Government in place of a Joint 
Secretary mentioned in the resolution 
of the previous Conference.” 


Are these the decisions of the Commi- 
ttee ? | 
President: These are the recommen- 
dations of the Committee. 
Institutions And Boards 


Shri Roy : In another place it is stated: 
“However, in co-operation with the 


-left to the Commission. It 


State Board, it should create such condi- 
tions in which those institutions can be 
gradually brought within the jurisdiction 
of the respective Statutory State 
Boards.” 


Is it possible to fix a time-limit? It is 
better to fix a time limit instead of saying 
gradually "’. 


Then it is said : 

“Towards this end, the Conference 
recommends in the first instance that 
such. institutions should send their 
reports regularly to the State Boards. "’ 


The point is that there are certain insti- 
tutions which are not being recognised by 
the State Boards or which are not in 
contact with the State Boards and which 
are getting help from the Commission. 
The Commission is trying to affix it to the 
State Boards gradually. When it will be 
done, we do not know. During the 
interim period, the State Board will be 
compelled to take one or two representa- 
tives of such institutions as its members, 


| will refer you to para 3 which says: 
“The term ‘decentralisation’ has created 
some confusion in the’ field of Khadi 
and Village industries.’’ 


Here there should bé some mandatory 
clause. The Khadi Commission should not 
recognise any new institution unless it is— 
satisfied with the report of the State 
Board that it is ‘decentralisation’ and 
not “fragmentation”. The last word be 
is said that no 
new society will be allowed to come. The 
word ‘society’ may create confusion, The 
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word ‘society’ has been defined differently 
in different cases. Instead of the word 


‘society’, | would request you to 
consider the word ,' institution’. 

Shri Srinivasan: Society includes 
institution. 


Shri Gajanan Naik: Registered insti- 
tution may not include cooperative Society. 

Shri Roy: | feel a registered institu- 
tion covers a co-operative society also. 

Shei Gajanan Naik : 
‘put both the words. 


It is better to 


| Amendment 
Shri Roy: Again it is stated : 


‘‘ Where a particular institution Is 
meant fora bigger area, but is actually 
working only in a small area, the ques- 
_. tion of establishing new societies for the 
rest of the areas uncovered by the esta- 
blished institution may be considered.’ 


| would like to put it this way : 


“No multiplication of registered insti- 
tutions shall be permitted within the 
limit of an area, limit in each case to be 
fixed by the State Board.” 


As to the Ilmit of area, | am_ leaving 
it to the State Board to fix. Towards the 
last line it is suggested that ‘‘ In respect 
of such matter, a local committee formed 
by the State Board representative of 
the State Boatd, the Zonal Director of 
the Commission and of the_ institutions 
concerned, may examine the position and 
advise the Board in the e My 
amendment is : 


matter. 


“(l) No multiplication of registered 
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institutions shall be permitted within 
the limit of an area, the limit in each 
case has to be fixed by the State Board 
in consultation with the Zonal Director 
and after hearing the A igor a of 
the institutions concerned 


And 
(2) In recognition of any registered 
institution, cooperative society or union 
for that purpose shall be given priority” 


Diversion Of Funds 
Dr. R. V. Rao : In respect of 
1) lif ied schemes, it is stated that: 


«lf an additional expenditure over the 
amount sanctioned by the Khadi and 
Village Industries Commission is invol- 
ved, the State Board shall approach 


the State Government to provide 
the wherewithal to meet the expendi- 
tHe. 


The problem which the State Boards 
experience in many cases is that for cer— 
tain items the amount is not sufficient and 
then there is the necessity of diversion of 
funds and | think it will be better 
permit the State Boards to 
funds. 


if we 
divert the 


As regards the permission to utilise 4 
per cent of the funds allocated toa State 
Board for this staff, the decision was already 
taken in our meeting of January last and | 
think it would be in the fitness of things if 
50 per cent of the amount is made available 
to. the Boards in advance so that they can 
go ahead with the appointment of the nece- 
ssary staff. 


Shri K. Venkatramaiah: In regard 
to the, compositions. Pic theyr State ra. 
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Boards, |! would like to mention 
that the State Boards must have adequate 
stamina. When the State Boards have 
to borrow funds from the Commission, 
they must have something of their own 
also. | would like to suggest that this 
Conference recommends that the State 
Government may give to the State Board 
the initial capital as is done in the case of 
electric grids. 


In some States, the existing working 
units connected with Khadi and Village 
Industries are transferred to~ the State 
Boards. The assets that have been thus 
transferred may be considered by the State 
Boards as their initia! capital. 


With regard to the suggestion that rep- 
resentatives of the institutions may be 
taken on the State Boards, | would like to 
draw the attention of the members to one 
of the sections in the Act which says that 


‘‘Nio person who is interested in the 

functioning of an institution for which 

he will be entitled to receive loans or 
grants should not bea member of the 

Board. °’ 

This important point has got to be con- 
sidered. Itis also nesessary that workers who 
have been in the field should be on the 
Board and their services should be utilised 
for the proper conduct of the Board. 

Then, with regard to the appointment 
of a Chief Exective Officer, we have the 
municipalities and district local boards’ 
where there are executive officers. In this 
respect, | feel the Secretary of the Board 
should be the executive Head. 


Phased Devolution 
Coming to the next point, my friend 
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from Bengal mentioned something abou 
the cooperative societies and registerec 
institutions. There was atime when the 
movement was conducted by highly placec 
personalities and top ranking thinkers. 
Now we have reached the stage where the 
workers come into the picture. The 
creation of the registered unions was a 
stage in which this activity was transferred 
from the control of the top ranking thin- 
kers to thie ordinary workers. Next.stage 
would be to hand over the control of this 
movement to the artisan and that can be 
done by forming cooperative societies of the 
artisans themselves. If we keep this view 
before us, we cannot say that a cooper- 
ative society shall not be permitted toa 
function where a_ registered union is 
functioning. | would suggest that a regis- 
tered union itself should be asked to form 
a cooperative society within a= certain 
time and transfer control to such a coop- 
erative society. 


Shri Roy referred to reappropriation, 
| suggest that the State Boards should 
have the right to reappropriate from head 
to head, scheme to scheme. 


Dr. RY... .Rae-: | think the 
resolution about the registered Institutions 
and the cooperative societies should be 
redrafted to avoid any unhealthy competi: 
tion between the two bodies. 


Expenditure On Staff 


+ Shri Page? Difficulties will arise for 


a local committee to fix such area. Instead 
of having a local committee, | am suggesting. 
that a sub-committee of the State Board 
may do this work. Tnat 4 per cent of the 
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amounts allocated to the State Boards may 
be permitted to be utilised for expenditure 
on staff, brings an element of uncertainty. 
The amount of allocations vary from 
year to year, Are we to. make sudden 
changes in the pattern of organisation? | 
think some average may be fixed. Secondly. 
it is not clear what ‘staff it includes 
and what staffit does not include. My 
Suggestion is that where at present 


the - Commission is paying 100 per 
cent salary it should not be inclu- 
ded in the 4 per cent. 

Dr. R. V. Rao: The pattern of 


scheme itself provides for certain staff. It 
has to be clarified whether this 4 per cent 
will be in addition to such staff. 


Shri Bihariprasad : I[n_ the Bihar, 
Khadi Gramodyog Sangh is decentra- 
lising its activity by forming small institu- 
tions in different districts. The State 
Board also formed societies in different 
places for the implementation of schemes. 
By this resolution, the State Board 
will be debarred from forming such 
institutions. Therefore, | 
State Board should not be barred 
from forming institutions for imple- 
menting schemes. The Khadi Commission 
wants that work in Khadi and Village Indus- 
tries should be decentralised and that is 
_ possible when we form cooperative socie- 
ties in each and every village. 


Dr. R. V. Rao : The word ‘Chief 
Executive Officer’’ is very vague. Under 
the Municipal Law, he has got executive 
powers. Secretary's function is limited to 
holding meetings. The powers of the 
Chief Executive Officer should be clearly 
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defined, 
Position Of Institutions 


Shri. Kapilbhai (Gandhi Ashram, 
Meerut) : | stand before you to speak on 
this resdlution because it concerns institut- 
ions. Firstly, it is said those institutions 
which are receiving aid directly from the 
Commission should be brought under the 
control of state Boards. This will bea 
wholesome thing. The State Boards should 
also realise this. | 


Secondly, if the field of an institution, 
is very wide but works only in a_ limited 
area and a new institution, cooperative or 
registered institution, isset up there, it 
should receive recognition of the Commi- 
ssion. But where an institution covers an 
entire area, formation of a new body in the 
same area would create confusion and 
conflict. 


The Commission should study _ this 
problem carefully and certify an institution 


only after weighing all points, 


ting institution. is not working well, 
recegnition may be_ granted toa new 
institution But otherwise, the Zonal 


Director must be informed and workers 
from the area should be consulted before 
giving permission for starting a new 
institution. If local Committees, not one 
for the whole State, are formed for sucha 
purpose the work of the State Boards will 
be facilitated. 


Another thing is that representatives 
of the institutions should be taken on the 
State Boards. It so happens that some 
members of the State Boards are not well 
versed in Khadi and Village Industries. The 
inclusion of representatives of institutions 


lf an exis-— 


¢ 
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would, therefore, facilitate the work of 
State Boards. Moreover, technical difficul- 
ties in the work can also be overcome 
easily by associating institutions which have 
been working in this field for the last seve- 
ral years, with the State Boards. 


Shri Babubhai Patel : Having taken 
part in the deliberations of this Commit- 
tee, | had no desire to take parc in the 
discussion here, but, | am afraid, | have 
to do so because what is placed before 
us now is not exactly what happened in 
the sub-committee, | think that the sense 
of the sub-committee was that where 
the whole area was not covered by an 
association already working in that area. 
New societies should be allowed to come 

and cover the un- 
A concrete instance may be 


into existence 
covered area. 
taken of the Meerut Ashram. 
centres and yet it does not come in the 
way of any new institution coming up in 
those areas. Take the instance of the 
Bombay State Co-operative Bank. It has 
branches throughout the State, but when a 
District Bank comes into existence then 
the State Co-operative Bank passes its 
activity onto the District Co-operative 
Bank. That should be the healthy attitude. 
Such a provision should be made by suita- 
bly amending this paragraph. 

Correct Attitude 


Shri Magadi: With regard to 
the constitution of the State Boards the 
recommendation made by the Committee 
is absolutely correct. The experience of the 
representatives of the institutions which 
are already in the field for the last 20 or 30 
years is very valuable zand, therefore, 


It has three 


these representatives should find a 
place on the Board. Shri Venkatra- 
maiah said that they were interested 


parties and so they should not be taken 
up. But who is not interested? 1 may say 
that this is a conference of the Secretaries 
and Chairmen of the various State Boards. 
They are also interested parties, The State 
Board itself isan interested party. If any 


undue advantage is sought to be 
taken by any representative, he 
Should be taken to task, As a 
matter of fact, in various State Boards 


people who do not wear Khadi are taken 
up. Why then those people who have 
devoted themselves to this work should 
not find a place on the Boards. ? 


Then, there should be no objection to 
new institutions coming up where an area 
is not covered by an old institution. 


Dr. Niripendra Bose(West Bengal): | 
am going to say something about the 
registered institutions that are working in 
the field, especially in Bengal. So far as the 
Statutory Board is concerned, | can tell you 
that there are no experienced men on this 
Board, and if we do not take on the 
Statutory Board representatives of the 
institutions that are working inthe field. 
for a long time, their work will be hampe- 
red. | urge that representatives of the 
institutiution which have been working 
in the fiefd for a long time, should be 
taken on the Board. 3 


As regards the second part, as has been 
said by other members here, | feel that if a 
Chief Executive Officer is appointed over 
the head of, the Secretary of the Board, 
the work of the Secretary will suffer. 
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90, please do not put anybody with greater 
Dower over the head of the Secretary. 


Lastly, | would urge that in Bengaf the 
Statutory Board should start working in 
the areas were no work is being carried on 
at present. Atleast 99 per cent of the 


area in Bengal is not covered by any _insti- 
tution, 


_ On the whole, | think, the resolution 
put before the Conference is very good. 


Define His Functions 


Shri T. S. Gokhale : Where all mem- 
bers of the State Boards are non-officials, 
it is essential that there should bea Govern- 
ment official because, after the funds come 
from Government. What the “powers and 
role of this official should-be isa point to 
be considered. 


| welcome the resolution which _ calls 
for the appointment of such an Officer, 
but we will also haso have to lay down 
the responsibilities of this official. The offi- 
cer should see that the work of the 
Board is carried on according to Gover- 
nment rules. He should not have execu- 
tive power. 


Another point related to the establish- 
ment of new societies in places where old 
societies are already functioning, My view 
is that formation of new institutions is not 
in our hands. Government rules and regu- 
lations are there and under its Act any 
society can be formed. We have no voice 
there. But the commission may or may not 
accord recognition to an institution. 


The last paragraph says that 4 per cent 
of funds to be utilised by State Boards on 
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staff. It is not clear from where this four 
per cent will come. 


Encourage New Bodies 


Shri Jhaverbhai Patel: | am taking 
up a part of the resolution — the setting up 
of new institutions in areas where institu- 
tions already exist. | think that new 
institutions should be started because there 
are still several areas in the country where 
village industries work has still to be intro- 
duced. It has been stated that new persons 
will not come forward where work is al- 
ready in progress. 


The recommendation of the Conferen- 
ce should be that the Commission should 
encourage the formation of new co-opera~ 
tive societies of artisans, This is a field of 
service. There is no room for fighting over 
rights here. It is not right that new 
institutions should not ‘be allowed where 
an institution is already in the field. We 
must realise that this attitude weakens 
the Khadi movement. 


My problem is this: If, in a_ village, 
Khadi workers are not in a position to 
take up development, shall we not allow 
the local population to go ahead by form- 
ing their own society? Will the existing 
institution take objection to the forma- 
tion of the new society, accusing the latter 
of encroaching on its rights? I therefore 
think that the resolution is nega- 
tive in approach, No _ question of 
right should be involved in this. Being a 
field ‘of service, there should be no limit 
for its expansion. The old institutions 
must understand that where the local 
population is willing to take up responsi- 
bility, the work should be entrusted to 


pf 
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* 
them. | feel that this resolution is harmful 


and should not be adopted in its present 
form. 


| also feel that the nomenclature of the 
Chief Executive Officer should be changed. 
His duty will be to assist the Board in its 
work and not to curtail its Power. His 
_ salary will be paid by the State Board. 


Clarification 


Shri V.L. Mehta: | will try to reply 
to some of the observations made by mem- 
bers. With regard to the composition of 
the State Boards the Committee has sugge- 
sted that the various institutions function- 
ing in that State should have a represen 
tation in the State Board. That does 
not mean that each institution will 
be represented, but there may be one 
or two representatives on behalf of the 
various institutions functioning in that 
State, That is the idea. With regard to 
the objection raised that those peopte 
will have interest in the various schemes 
and in financial matters also, just as we 
have got a provision in some _ institutions 
and corporate bodies whereby when 
financial matters with regard to the parti- 
cular institution belonging to that member 
is being disscussed, the member is reques- 
ted to be absent at that time. If some 
such provision is made in the Act itself, 
| feel that this ‘objection can be ,met 


Therefore, my request is that you 
accept the recommendation of this 
Comittee with regard to compostion 


of the State Board, 
With regard to the Secretary and Chief 


Executive Officer, | am not worried ab 
the name-whether you call him Ch 
Executive Officer or Administative Offic 
as one member suggested. The object 
this: .the non-official Secretary is the 
and he will look to the general carry! 
out of policy and that, when matters < 
decided in the Committee or the Board, 
is the business of the Executive Officer 
see that implementation is made not or 
according to the spirit of the resoluti 
passed by the Board, but according tot 
various provisions of the Act. Even 
the Comission we have a Mn 
official Secretary and a Chief Executi 
Offier. Their functions are separate. TI 
functions of the proposed Executive Off 
cer will be determined by the State -B 
ard. There will not be any conflict betwee 
the work of non-official Secreta 
and the Chief Executive Officer. TI 
suggestion may be accepted. 


Name Matters 


Shri Venkatachalapathy : When the 
is a separate Executive Officer, it impli 


that the Secretary has no executi 
functions. | would suggest ‘an Offi 
Secretary’. 


President: Each Board may have! 
own name. The whole object is that whe 
resolutions are passed by the Board, it 
the duty of the Chief Executive Officer 
implement them. | 


Shri Venkatachalapathy : The nan 
of the Officer is very important. If you st 
gest ‘' Chief Executive Officer ”’ and leave 
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to the State Board, every State Govern- 
ment may say that this Conference has 


recommended the appointment of ‘ Chief 
Executive Officer". 
Shri R. S. Hukkerikar: Each Board 


May have its own name for this officer. 
His work will be to see that the resolutions 
and policies decided by the Board are carr- 
led out. You may call this officer as the 


Chief Executive Officer or by any other 
name. : 


Shri Vaikunth Mehta: This  diffic- 
ulty of designating the officer may- be 
got over by saying that the officer to be 
appointed by Government be entrusted 
‘with administrative powers such as 
be decided upon by the Board. 


Shri Hukkerikar :| The Board 
will make the appointment. 


may 
itself 


Spirit Behind Decision 

Then, with regard to the creation of 
new societies, Shri Babubhai Patel said that 
the wording was not according to the sense 
expressed in the Committee meeting and 
‘that there should be something positive. 
The wording can be changed, but the object 
is'to see that the existing institutions, whe- 
ther they are registered institutions or co- 
operative societies, do not suffer in their 
work where they are working effectively. 
Their work should not be affected by the 
starting of new associations. That is the 

whole object of this resolution. 


We know. by experience that when a 
new institution comes up in an area where 
there is already one institution functioning, 

the work of the old institution suffers. 
That should not happen. At the same time, 


«the 
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we have made provision to see that the old 
institutions should not have the monopoly 
of that area. We have suggested that 
State Board should appoint a 
committee consisting of the Zonal 
Director, representatives of the institutions 
concerned and one or two members of the 
State Boards and such a committee should 
examine the question as ,to whether the 
interest of the existing institution is affected 
by the creation of new institution. If it Is 
not affected, then the Committee may 
recommend the creation of new _ institu- 
tions. Supposing a number of societies 


come into existence in a particular 
area, then all these institutions will not 
have sufficient work. The State Board 


will have to consider the interest of the 
existing institution before they allow new 
institutions to come into existence in 
that area. : | 


A Representative: The Commission 
should be the final authority to decide 
this question. 


Shri Hukkerikar: | may say for the 
information of the members that when the 
Bombay State Board transferred its work to 
some of the other associations district—wise, 
it made a condition that if new institutions 
or associations come into existence in 
smaller places, then the work in those 
talukas or pethas or mahals should be 
handed over to such smaller associations. 
So, the idea is quite clear. 


Then, with regard to 4 per cent of the 
funds to be given by the Commission, there 
is a note given by the office on the subject 
(See Appendix 6). If you go through this 
note, | think some of the objections raised 
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here will not stand. 


Then, there is one more point. At 
present, there are some institutions which 
receive funds -from the Commission 
directly. We have suggested that gradually 
these institutions should come under the 
jurisdiction of the State Board. The 
Commission will take into consideration 
the sense of this Conference before 
deciding this isssue. The sense seems to be 
almost unanimous,namely, these institutions 
should come within the jurisdiction of the 
State Boards. But, if, in the case of any ins- 
titution there are any special considerations, 
the Commission will inform the State Board 
about itand carry on directly with the 
institution for some time more. For the 
present, let the wording be as it is. 


Shri Roy: There should be a_ time 
limit fixed. The word ‘ gradually ’’ should 
be amended. What about that ? 


Redrafting Suggested 


Shri V. L. Mehta: When we _ use 
that word it makes it incumbent on the 
Commission to see that this process is 
speeded up. In regard to the formation 
of cooperative societies, there seems 
to be some misapprehensions. Naturally, 
there should be cooperative societies 
formed of artisans. Therefore, we 
Shall have the resolution redrafted. First 
we will reiterate the view that was expres- 
sed in the previous conference. We are in 
charge of a programme and, therefore, we 
shall say that we will promote such deve- 
lopment which is not likely to be detrimen- 
tal to putting through our programme. We 
shall also say that it will be desirable to 
encourage formation of cooperative societies 


in places where there are institutions cove: 
ring large areas, but operating only in part 
of those areas. | When these co-operative 
societies are formed, those societies will be 
aided by such institutions and will enjoy 
contact with State Boards. If we put some- 
thing like that, | think that will meet the 
sentiments that have been expressed here 
instead of expressing an opinion which Is 
negative. We willsay something positive. 

At this stage the conference adjourned 
for lunch. 


The Final Decisions 


The Conference reassembled in plenary 
session at 2-30 p.m. The President, Shri 
Bhaktavatsalam, informed the Conference 
that ‘‘ the draft resolution in respect of 
item No. | has been revised by Shri Vai- 
kuntabhai Mehta. ” | 


Shri V. L. Mehta: | have tried to 
incorporate all the ideas expressed here. 
The revised draft resolution is as follows : 


‘This Conference reiterates the view 
expressed at the previous Conferences 
that the work of Khadi and Village 
Industries should be decentralised. It 
is necessary particularly to promote 
the formation of co-operative societies 
of artisans. In doing so, the desirability 
of ensuring continuity of development 
should be kept in view. Where institu- 
tions meant for large areas actually 
work in a small area, the needs of 
areas not covered by the established 
institutions deserve especially to be 
considered. Both the State Boards and 
the established institutions should 
interest themselves actively in the 
organisations of co-operative. societies 
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to serve these areas. In respect of the 
determination of the areas every State 
Board will constitute a Committee 
consisting of one or more of its own 
members, the Zonal Director of the 
Khadi Commission, representative of 
institutions concerned and a nominee 
of the Co-operative Department to 
examine the position’. 


The resolution as amended was agr- 
eed to. 

Shri Hukkerikar : Now, with regard 
to the composition of the State Boards. 
The recommendation will be: 

‘The Conference decides the Secre- 

tary of the State Board should normally 

be a non-official member of the Bo- 
ard and that an officer of Government 
may be associated with the work of 
the Board in’an administrative capacity 
in place of the Joint Secretary meti- 
oned in the resolution of the previous 

Conference. Such officer will be 

appointed by the State Board. "’ 


‘This makes it clear that the non- 
officlal Secretary will be a Member of 
the Board and the administrative or 
executive officer who will be appointed 
by the Board itself, will not be a Member 
of the Board. 

Then the word “gradually’’ in the earl- 
ler part may be dropped. We suggest 


“that the State Board should create 
such conditions as to bring these insti- 
tutions within the jurisdiction of the 
Board.” 


President: | take it that the repre- 


sentatives, in. view of this clarification, 
-accept this resolution as finally drafted. 
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The resolution as it now stands reads: 


(i) That the Khadi and Village Indus- 


(ii 


tries Commission should imple- 
ment its development programmes 
through the statutory State Boards 
and disburse funds to them for the 
purpose. In view, however, of the 
difficulties experienced by the ( Co- 
mmission ) in this matter, on the 
one hand and in view of the conti- 
nuing need to assist the registered 
institutions already in the field 
carrying on the work of Khadi and 
Village Industries on the other, 
the Commission may in exceptional 
cases continue for sometime to 
assist those institutions. However, 
in co-operation with the State 
Boards, it should create such con- 
ditions in which. those institutions 
can be brought within the jurisdic- 
tion of the respective Statutory 
State Boards. Towards this end, the 


‘Conference recommends in the first 


instance that such institutions should 
send their reports regularly to the 
State Boards and that representa- 
tives of such institutions might be 
appointed as Members of the State 
Board. 


that where a given State Board is 
unable to implement the develop- 
ment programme for an Industry 
or to attain the given target of 
production undertaken by it or 
where the State Boards experience 
special difficulties in actual work, 
the balance of the unfulfilled quota 
of the production may be taken over 
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by the Central Board (Commission) 
to attain the given target of pro- 
duction, 


that in future all schemes of Khadi 
and Village Industries prepared by 
the State Boards should ordinarily 
follow those drawn by the Central 
Board to ensure uniformity of app- 
roach and similarity of estimates of 
required funds. If the State Board 
has either new schemes or schemes 
which slightly or substantially diffe- 
rent from those of the Central 
Board, such schemes may be a sepa- 
rately submitted for consideration 
of the Central Board. "’ 


(iii) 


The resolution was agreed to. 


Powers Of State Boards 


Item No. 2: Modification in the 
Acts constituting the State Boards so as 
to give powers to them on the lines of 
those given to the Khadi and Village Indu- 
stries Commission. ) 


Shri Srinivasan: The notes* in the 
agenda mention in what respects modifi- 
cations in the sections of the Act constit- 
uting the State Boards may be necessary. 
Take, for example, the borrowing 
power. One or two Acts do not mention 
anything about the borrowing powers of 
the Boards. Further, almost every Act 
says that the State Boards can accept grants, 
subventions and receive loans. Later on, 
after two sections, you will find another 
section which detracts from the powers 
given in the above section. It says that 


eer 


*A ppendix-3. 


\ 


without the sanction of the State Govern- 
ments they cannot borrow. So, the powers 
given by the previous section are very 
much restricted’by later section. | sug- 
gest that there should be provision in the 
Acts which would enable the Boards to 
borrow. So far as loans received by the 
State Boards from the Khadi Commission 
are concerned, the State Boards should 
have powers to borrow as and when the 
Commission is in a position to give and 
the State Boards to spend without further 
reference to the State Governments. So, 
the section which limits the powers of the 


State Boards in the matter of borrowing 
should be deleted. 


Then, with regard to the powers of the 
Boards to reappropriate. The State Boards 
do require sometimes certain powers for 
slightly modifying the pattern of the sche- 
mes ; but there is a prevailing practice that 
the State ~Boards should not modify the 
patterns. When the local conditions require 
a slight modification of a scheme, the 
State Boards have torefer the matter 
to the Commission for sanction. 
They must not be asked to refer the matter 
again to the State Government. So, -here . 
also some provision will have to be made. 
In West Bengal, a State Board is being 
formed and the Bill in respect thereof 
which is on the anvil, contains a caluse 
that the State Board will not have power 
to trade. Now, so far as the State Boards 
are concerned, their functions include 
trading activities also. Otherwise the 
State Boards will not be able to function. 


The State Board should have the power 
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to write off losses. Now and then in the 
normal course of the business of the State 
Board some losses might accrue and they 
may be very small losses. In such cases the 
Boards should not be asked to refer the 
matter to State Governments for approval. 


Another thing about which a reference 
has been made in the morning and that is 
about recovery of loans under ‘ public 
demand ’’. It is suggested that the State 
Boards may examine their constitutions 
and suggest whether these amendments are 
necessary. The Commission may examine 
the same and afterwards take up the ques- 
tion with the State Governments concern- 
ed. Atthe same time, the State Boards 
may also take up the matter with the 
State Governments and persuade them to 
effect those amendments. 


The conference passed the following 
resolution on the subject ; 


“That the Statutory State Boards, 
where they have been constituted, be 
requested to examine the provisions in 
their State enactments constituting them 
and to forward to the Khadi and Village 
Industries Commission proposals — in 
regard to the nature of the amendments 
necessary in those enactments in order 
to give them similar powers as have 
been given to the: Khadi and Village 
Industries Commission. On receipt of 
these proposals for amendment, the 
Khadi and Village Industries Commi- 


ssion may be requested to approach the. 


State Governments concerned to have 
the amendments effected in their enact- 
ments constituting the State Boards, 
and State. Governments may be request- 


- 
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ed to consult the Commission . before 
introducing any amendments to the 
respective State Acts.’ 


Jurisdiction of Boards 


Item No. 3: jurisdiction of State 


Boards consequent upon the 
tion of: States : 


Shri Hukkerikar : Some of the areas 
which were formerly under one State 
now gone to another State, but no spec- 
ific provision has been made in the State 
Acts extending the jurisdiction of the 
Boards to those areas. So the Acts have 
to be amended. Therefore, it is proposed 
that this question should be taken up by 
the State Boards as well as the State 
Governments. So long, many of us did 
not know who should move first. This 
question was discussed yesterday and the 
conclusion has been put in the following 
resolutions. 


“That in States where more than 
one State Board functions or where the 
jurisdiction of a State Board has been 
affected consequent upon the transfer of | 
territories under the reorganised states, 
the State Government may immediately 
initiate steps to have one Statutory 
State Board with jurisdiction over’the 

_whole State. For this purpose, Section 
5* of the Inter State Corporations Act 


Reorganisa- 


Section 5 of the Inter-State Corporation Act 
Says : 

*The Central Government may, by notification 
in the Official Gazette, specify inthe Schedule 
any Act under which a body corporate consti- 
tuted for a State is functioning in two or more 
States by virtue of Section 109 of the States 
Reorganisation Act, 1956, and on the issue of 
such notification, the Schedule shall be deemed 
to be amended by the inclusion of the said Act 
therein. 
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will have to be invoked to have the Act 
constituting the State Board included in 
the’ Schedule to that Act. Thereafter, 
the State Governments concerned may 
formulate schemes for the transfer of 
the assets and liabilities and other 
matters with regard to areas which 
had been either added to or taken 
away and over which the State Board 
concerned had jurisdiction before the 
reorganisation of States and forward 
them to the Union Government for 
approval under Sections 3 and4 of 
the Inter State. Corporations Act. In 
particular, the attention of the State 
Governments of Bombay, Rajasthan, 
Mysore, Andhra, Madhya Pradesh and 
Bihar are invited to take immediate 
steps on the lines stated here. 


That where State Governments have 
not ,initiated steps so far to form 
Statutory State Boards, the Khadi and 
Village Industries Commission may be 
requested to approach such Govern- 
ments to take early steps in the 
matter’’. . } 


Shri Adani: We have appointed a 
Committee for Karnatak areas which have 
gone to Mysore. That Committee is 
functioning. | have explained the position 
to the Chairman of the Committee. 


Shri Hukkerikar: | do not say that 
they are neglecting this area. | say that it is 
not possible for the Bombay Board to give 
as much attention as they were giving when 
these areas were directly under the Board. 


There were some suggestions regarding 
Centrally Administered Areas also in the 


Committee. With regard to those areas, 
the Committee passed a resolution that the 
Khadi and Village Industries Commission 
should be requested to examine the pre- 
sent situation and consider the feasibility of 
setting up at its headquarters a department 
for undertaking development of Khadi and 
Village Industries in them. The resolution 
on the subject reads as follows : 


“That the Khadi and Village Indus- 
tries Commission be requested to 
examine the present situation in the 
Centrally Administrated Areas and con- 
sider the feasibility of setting up at its 
Headquarters a department for taking 
up development of Khadi and Village 
Industries work in the Centrally Admi- 
nistrated Areas.” 


Both the resolutions were passed. 


Item No. 4: Staff for the State 

Boards: 

Shri Hukkerikar : We discussed this 
partially while discussing the question of 4 
per cent grant for expenditure on staff. 
With regard to the other item, the Com- 
mittee decided that: 


“the State Boards may be 
informed of the number _ of 
persons trained in the Vidyalayas 


and Mahavidyalayas, who were avilable 
for employment and that preference — 
should be given to such candidates in 
the selection for appointment under 
the Boards.”’ 


So far, the Vidyayalas were training wor- 
kers only for spinning and weaving. Higher 
Studies with regard to some other indust- 
ries were undertaken by Mahavidyalas. The 
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‘raining Committee of the Commission has 
lecided that there should be a general 
raining for all workers under the Khadi 
-ommission or the State Boards. So the 
yllabus for training is being changed. 
tere after it will be desired that workers, 
whether they work as clerks or inspectors 
or auditors or in any capacity, should have 
some sort of training so that they will have 
the necessary background that is required 
to work under the Khadi Commission. 


Shri Dhirubhai Desai: These trained 
in post—basic institutions may also be given 
preference. 


Shri Kapadia: Staff of the Khadi 
Commission is also to take a_referesher 
‘course. Funds will be made available to the 
State Boards for training their staff. 


The resolution which was finally agreed 
to read as follows: 


“That the State Boards may be in- 
formed of the number of persons trained 
in the Vidyalayas and Mahavidyalayas 
and Post Basic Institutions, who are 
available for employment and that pre- 
ference should be given to such candi- 

. dates in the selection for appointment 

--under the Boards. It is further decided 
that the Khadi and Village Industries 
Commission should establish a cell to 
assess man—power problems particularly 
keeping in view the requirements under 
the Third Five Year Plan.” 


Item No:5: Special arrangements 
for work in Community Develop- 
ment Areas, Intensive Area Schemes 
Gramdan Villages, Co-operative 


- Federations and Statewise institu- 
id 
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tions particularly for Ambar 
Charkha Programme. 
Shri Hukkerikar : Shri Srinivasan 


explained the present position in _the 
various C.D. Areas and after discussing 
them we came to the following decision: 


|. The Khadi and Village Industries 
Commission may release funds allo- 
tted to the States as a result of the 
joint discussions, to the Statutory 
State Boards which would in turn 
release funds for work in the Block 
Development Officers. 


2. Statutory State Boards will co-ordi- 
nate these activities in the Block 
Development Areas and of Co—ope- 
rative Societies and institutions in 
the States. 


3. Development Commissioners may 
be included as Members in the State 
Boards. 


Other resolutions passed were : 


That certification of Co-operative 
Societies by the Certification Comittee 
of the Khadi and Village Industries 
Commission, should be done on the 
recommendation of Statutory State 
Boards. 


That the Secretary of the State Board 
shall be a non-official, and that all the 
officers and members of the staff wor- 
king under the State Boards shall 
wear Khadi. | 


The Committee also decided 

That each Statutory State Board may 
constitute a Standing Finance Commi- 
ttee to advise them on the administ- 
ration of funds placed at their disposal. 
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At present, there are no organisations. 
They have to be created. Till the organisa- 
tions are created, funds will be required to 
enable the organisation officer to create 
these organisations. 


Shri Marar: 
able to do that. 


| do not think he will be 


President: This can be done through 
the Development Department. What is 
your suggestion ? 


Shri Srinivasan: Kerala there are 
asistance directors in charge of districts. 
They look after Khadi and Village 
Industries especially. Though they 
paid by the Industries Department, they 
put under the control of the State Board. 
That is what | understand from the 
‘Secretary of the State Board. The State 
Government gives them powers to receive 
funds from the State Boards.. There will 
be no difficulty. In the same way, some 
such arrangement can be thought of 
about the Block Development Officers. 


are 


Shri Roy : Some procedure can 
thought of by 
concerned, 


easily 
the State Government 


Procedure in Andhra 


Dr. R. V. Rao: In regard to the work 
of development of Khadi and Village Indus- 
tries inthe Community Development Areas, 
the present practice is that the amount is 
made available to the Development Commi- 
ssioner who in turn gives the money to the 
Director of Industries so far as our State 
(Andhra) in concerned. The 
of Industries gets proposals from the 
Assistant Director of Industries who in 
turn gets them from the _ Block 


Director 


Development Officer. In this way w 
have been utilising the money mad 
available by the Commission to the Stat 
Development Commissioner. | Supposin 
Khadi and Village Industries Board want 
to develop Khadi and Village Industrie 
in these areas, we can easily have colla 
boration with the Assistant ‘Director c 
Industries who has got the necessry supp 
orting staff. | feel it is better to mak 
some arrangement between the Stat 
Board and the Industries Department 
Position In Bihar 

Shri Braj Bihari Prasad: For som 
time the Development Commissioner wa 
getting money direct from the Commissior 
When the State Board was formed a. reso 
lution wos passed authorising the State 
Board to receive money for Communit) 
Project Areas from the Commission. » Wé 
ask the Block Development Officers tc 
form co-operatives. When co-operative: 
are formed, the State Boards grant loans 
This practice is in vogue for the last twe 


years and has proved — successful 
In every meeting of the Board 


we invite the Development Commissioner 
We do not give money to the institutions 


‘We pass on the money to the Central Bank 


concerned. If money is handed over direc- 
tly to the Block Development Officer, | am 
afraid that the progress may not be there 
to the extent we expect. They can formu: 
late schemes and create the necessary at- 
mosphere. So far as the training schemes 
are concerned, if they take up ‘training ac- 
cording to the conditions approved by the 
Commission, then, of course, money can be 
given provided the Development Commis: 
sioner of the State Government approves. 


og 
Or 

p Hk 
iss 
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~ Shri Srinivasan’: There was a commi- 
ttee appointed by the Commission itself 
under Shri Zaman, Joint Secretary of the 
Commerce and Industry Ministry. Members 
of the Commssion were also there as mem- 
bers. That Committee was appointed to 
review the progress so far as the Ambar 
Charkha Programme was concerned. That 
Committee recommended with very great 
force that the State Development Commi- 
ssioner. should be a member of the State 
Board as he is responsible for the develop- 
ment of industries in the State. At the 
‘Same time, a section of the representatives 
of the State Boards supported this view. 
This is how this recommendation has come. 


That is the view taken by the committee 
yesterday. 


Shri V. L. Mehta: We may say that 
where the practice is to include officials as 
members, the Development Commissioner 
may be made a member of the State Board. 
In other States, the Development Commis- 
sioner should be invited to attend meetings 
of the State boards. 


Question Of Faith 


Shri Shrinivasan: With regard to 
the composition of the State Boards, | may 
remind the members about the recommen-_ 
dation. made by the previous two 
conferences of 1954 and 1955, Those 
conferences decided that the maximum 
number of the members of State Boards 
should not be more than 15, and the 
majority of the members must be: non- 


official. In many State Boards officials 
have been included as members. 
mere is also. the . view, . among 
the representatives of the State 
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Boards that all the Members of the 
State Boards should be non-official. In the 
Bill drafted by the Andhra Government, 
itis stated that out of the 14 members 
constituting the Board 6 shall be officials. 
If six officials can be members of the State 
Boards, why not include the Development 
Commissioner also ? 


Shri Babubhai Patel: These officials 
may have no faith in Khadi. In including 
these officials on the Boards, we should 
lay down the condition that they should 
be habitual weavers of Khadi. 


Shri V, L Mehta: | may mention that 
a recommendation has been made by the 
Community Development Ministry that all 
the officers engaged in the development 
activities must take to Khadi. 


Shri Hukkerikar: we have alse sugg- 
ested that all the officers and members of 
the staff working under the Boards shall 
wear Khadi. All Members of the Boards. 
of course, will be Khadi wearers. 


Shri Babubhai Patel : They should be 
habitual wearers of Khadi. 


Shri Hukkerikar : We have recommen- 
ded that all members of the Board, _whe- 
ther official or non-official, 
of the staff must wear Khadi. 


Shri J. P. Shrivastay: In our Act, 
it is provided that the Board shall have not 
less than three and not more than 5 ' 


and members 


members appointed by the State Govern- 


ment. So, in order to take the Development 
Commissioner as a member, we will have to 
amend the Act. 

Shri V. L. Mehta: There are States: 
where there are officials who are members 


wer 
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of the Board. There are quite a large num- 
ber of States where there are no officials 


on the Boards. It is a matter of policy with ' 


those States that no officials should be in- 
cluded as members of the Board. Wecan 
start by saying that where the practice is to 
include officials among the members of the 
Board, the Development Commissioner 
should be one of the Members and where 
the practice is not to include officials, the 
Development Commissioner may be invited 
to attend the meetings of the Board. 


The Chairman: | think the resolu- 
tion as now re-worded, seems to be 
acceptable to all. The resolution reads: 

1. * The Khadi and Village Industries 

Commission may release funds 
allotted to the States as a_ result 
of the joint discussions to the 


Statutory State Board which would 
in turn release funds for work in 
the Block Development areas thro- 
ugh the Community Development 
Departments in the States. 


2. Staturory State Boards shall coord- 
inate activities in the Block Deve- 
lopment Areas and of Co-operative 
Societies and Registered Institutions 
in the States. 


3. Where it is the practice to include 
officials in the Statutory State Boards, 
the Development Commissioner 
should necessarily be a member of 
those Boards. 


4. The extending activities for the deve- 
lopment of village industries and 
the Ambar Charkha Programme 
in Community Development Blocks 


of different States may call for 
suitable direction and co-ordinatior 
at various levels and for that purpose 
the conference feels it will be 
desirable for the State Boards 
specially to assign this work te 
one of their senior members 
with necessary staff to follow up 
the fast extending work in Commu- 
nity Development Areas.” 


The resolution was agreed to. 


The Chairman: Then, after this, there 
is sub-item (b) regarding the Ambar Char: 
kha. | think the suggestion here is accep- 
ted. Now, about the work in Gramdan 
villages. 


Shri Hukkerikar : | presume that all o' 
you have read the report. In_ this report 
the action taken already is mentioned. The 
Committe passed the following resolution | 


(1) “That where difficulties as experie- 
nced by the Orissa State Boarc 
were experienced, the question may 
be referred to the Khadi anc 
Village Industries Commission for 
Advice and guidance. 


In Orissa, schemes are taken up_ by the 
Sarva Seva Sangh. They introduce a number! 
of changes in the schemes with the result 
that the State Board finds it difficult te 
give funds. So we say where ‘‘difficultie: 
arise as in Orissa.”’ 


(2) We say that “State Boards migh 
consider allocation of a specific per 
centage of total amounts in thei 
budgets for expenditure in Gramdai 
villages as decided by the Keral 
State Board”. ~ 
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It is also mentioned that the Mysore 
Board has asked for an allotment of a sum 
of Rs. 15,000 to be spent in Gramdan villa- 
ges. Of course, the budget has to be 
approved by the State Government. 

President : That is accepted ? 


The resolutions were accepted. 


Federations of Institutions 


Co-operative Federations and State- 
wise Institutions 


Shri Hukerikar : Here the idea 
is that just as we have mentioned 
something regarding work in Gramdan 


villages and Community Project Areas, so 
also we are mentioning the work of 
co-operative federations. In some States 
there are some federations. 


These federations require assistance from 
the Commission. Some workers may say 
that if those federations are recognised by 
the Commission, they will become parallel 
bodies to the State Board. They will 
take up all the functions which the State 
Boards are exercising today. But this is not 
so. The idea of having federations is 
explained here. It is not possible for 
every small institution to take up all 
processes even with régard to Khadi. 
Supposing they want a calendering 
plant. It is not possible for small bodies to 
have it. If they form a federation, that 
federation can set up a calendering plant, 
and the small units can have the benefit. 
That is the purpose of forming such fede- 
rations. They will be working under the 
State Boards. Money will also be released 
through the State Boards. So long as we 
have not got sufficient number of co-opera- 
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tive societies to form a federation that co- 
operative society may also be allowed to 
join this federation of associations. When suf- 
ficient number of cooperatives come into exi- 
stence, then there will bea union of co- 
operative societies just as we have got co— 
operative unions for other purposes. 


Shri Roy: My point is this. Suppose 
in a district there are 30 cooperatives and 
20 institutions. For purposes of marketing 
etc., should these cooperatives be allowed 
to Join the Federation of Institutions ? 


Experience In Rajasthan 


Shri Rameshwar Agarwal (Rajas- 
than): Now we are discussing a question 
of federation of institutions. In Rajasthan, a 
federation of the Khadi institutions has 
been formed and is working well. | am, 
therefore, placing before you our experie- 
nce in this matter. 


Our experience is that small institutions 
have to face several difficulties due to their 
limited financial resources. When | Shri 
Lele and Shri Kapadia were on atour of the 
State they were acquainted with these 
problems confronting the small institutions. 
For example, purchasing of cotton 
could not be done by a single small 
instituiton alone. They suggested that 
if the institutions could come together in 
a federation, this work would become 
easier. We acted on their advice and set 
up several federations in the State for 
different types of work. Thus the 
federation purchased and stored cotton 
and distributed it to the institutions when 
needed. Similarly, Bhandars were opene’ 
by the federation. | 
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Fear has been expressed that setting up 
of such federations would detract from the 
importance of the State Boards. This, | em- 
phasise, is an unwarranted fear. This is 
because spheres of work of the State Boards 
and the federations are different. There 
would be no conflict between the two. 


Our experience is that such federations 
have proved of great help to small institu- 
tions. They can also help in the purchase 
of costly implements which can be given on 
hire to institutions. 


Our aim must be to make Khadi work 
more and more broadbased and in the final 
anylasis masses must be trained and equipped 
to carry it on. Formation of federations 
is a step in that direction. The work which 
is carried on by State Boards should be 
transferred to such federations. Gradually 
the work should be organised on the basis 
of self-reliance. This alone will place Khadi 
work on a strong foundation. | 

Co-operatives, Too, May Join 

Shri V. L. Mehta: Here reference is 
meant to federations are being organised by 
a number of institutions registered under 
the Societies Registration Act and are 
intended for service to the Community. | 
- perscnally believe that there should be no 
objection to co-operative societies joining 
these federations. | believe there is one 
section in the co-operative Societies Act 
which lays down that no investment can be 
made other than inaco—operative institution 
except with the general or specific approval 
of Government. If membership of the federa- 
tion involves investment of funds by a co- 
operative society, the question will have to 
be taken up with the Government for special 


permission, If a large number of societies 
joina federation, Government will, | have no 
doubt, issue a special order. Co-operative 
societies may, after securing Government's 
permission, join such federations until the 
time when they can start their own federa- — 
tions. There was a discussion of federation 
being formed of co-operative societies 
yesterday. But that has not found place in 
the resolution here. The resolution will 
be suitably worded to cover that point 
also. 


Shri Kapadia: | would like to draw 
your kind attention to the fact that federa- 
tions which are to be created for co—opera- 
tives or registered bodies, have to be 
considered for different types of industries 
with which the Khadi Commission is | 
concerned. We have been going round and 
getting together different institutions and 
co-operative societies. Rajasthan Federation 
came into being because of purchase of 
cotton worth Rs. 40 to50 lakhs. The 
goods produced by small institutions could 
not be marketed and, therfore, these insti- 
tutions were closing down. It was for this 
reason that the Federation was created. 
The whole idea behind the federation is 
to help small institutions where State Board 
or Khadi Commission is not ina position 
to help them individually. | would, there- 
fore, request that the resolution be passed 
The word ‘tat State Level'’ should be 
removed. 


Shri Hukkerikar : In yesterday's mee- 
ting it was suggested and it was agreed 
that federations of co-operative societies 
be formed. While discussing the subject, 
| think the suggestion was made by Shri 
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Gajanan Naik, | said that there is no diffe- 
rence of opinion in this regard. But 
somehow this has not been ° included. 
- ' A Representative: | think there is 


some misunderstanding about these 
federations. It is thought that they are 
rival institutiéns. That is not the case. 


They are not going to be rival institutions. 
They will also engage themselves in 
Promoting Khadi work. 


Benefits Of Federation 


: Shri V. L. Mehta: | suggest that we 
give this question a fuller consideration. 
There is always an advantage in having 
federations of small institutions — cooper- 
ative or other. In this connection, | 
would like to recall that no less a person 
than the Prime Minister of India has always 


Stressed the point that the co-operative — 


societies should be small in size 
and had said. that the advantages 
that large scale organisations confer on 
the modern economy can be secured by 
these small institutions by forming 
federation. These federations are ordinarily 
intended for small institutions and that 
is why the words “federation of small 
institutions’’ have been used. These 
Small institutions have not got the resour- 
ces which the big institutions like the 
Gandhi Ashram have built up. They should 
be enable to have the advantages of the 
Economics of scale. This they can have 


when they are adequately assisted. Assistan- pe 


ce will be effective if they have 
common facility shops and services. The 
object of federating is to have such facili— 
ties. The question is what should be the 


size of those federations. If you have a 
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multi-purpose federation covering the en- 
tire State, the need for the existence of 
State Boards may vanish. The State Board 
is intended to perform certain functions and 
duties. 

Then comes the question which is 
not very — controversial, whether a 
co-operative society should be permitted 
to join a federation which is being brought 
into existence by the registered institu- 
tions. These institutions are registered 
under the Societies Registration Act and 
they are intended mainly for the service of 
the community..| personally believe that 
there should be no objection to the co- 
Operative societies joining such federations. 


The resolution as amended was passed. 


The amended resolution read as follows: 


“That it is agreed that federations of 
small institutions, either of co-operative 
or of registered institutions, may be 
formed.” 


Shri V. L. Mehta: Orissa, Madras and 
Kerala have sent their comments on the 
items of the Agenda to the conference. For 
want of time it was decided to refer these 
matters to the Khadi Commission. We may 
agree with the recommendation of the 
Committee, which is as follows : 


“That these notes and the suggestions 
contained in them may be examined by 
the Khadi and Village Industries Commi- 
ssion and discussed with representatives 
of the State Boards ata meeting of the 
Khadi and Village Industries Board’. 
The motion was accepted. » 
| Concluding Speech 
' With this the business of the Confe- 
rence concluded. 
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Winding up, Shri Bhakatavatsalam 
said: 't We have now come to the end 
of the agenda. The fact that we have been 
able to dispose of the agenda so quickly, 
yet, after thorough deliberation, is due 
to the excellent spade work done by the 
two Committees. On your behalf and on 
my own behalf, | would like to convey, 
particularly to the Chairman and the secr- 
etaries of the two Committees, our sense 
of appreciation and gratitude for the very 
valuable work that they have done in 
these committees. 


qn this open conference we examined 


the various proposals and. recommendat- 
ions closely and thoroughly and you 
offered constructive suggestions and com- 
ments as a result of your rich experience 
as field workers. The conference has 
accepted many of your suggestions. | may 
express to you my own sense of gratitude 
for the excellent manner in which you 
offered your co-operation in conducting 
the deliberations of the Conference. 


On your behalf and on my behalf, | must 
express my sense of gratitude to the Khadi 
and Village Industries Commission for 
taking the trouble to arrange this con- 
ference which has.enabled us to discuss so 
many questions which have been agitating 
us 

Place of State Boards 


Proper and effective functioning of the 
State Boards is essential for the pursuance 
of this movement. The work has to be 
carried out through the State Boards. The 
Khadi Commission is there to offer its 
valuable guidance and assistance, both te- 
chnical as well as. financial; but the main 


work has to be carried out by the State 
Boards. You have pointed out many diffi- 
culties and made constructive suggestions 
to minimise those difficulties and, | have 
no doubt that, as a result of these delibe- 
rations here, the State Boards should be 


able to carry on their work more - 
effectively. 


The State Boards have to carry on the 
various activities in the country. They 
have to co-ordinate the activities of the - 
various agencies in the field. Considerable 
attention has also been bestowed on the 
co-operatives in this movement. | am glad 
to see that the efforts of the co-operatives 
in this movement are highly appreciated 
by one and all present here. 

You have rightly said that the members - 
of the State Boards should have faith in 
this movement because, ‘unless a man_ has 
got faith in a particular thing, he cannot do 
his utmost to further the interest of that 
thing or cause. But | would say that, besides 
faith in the official and non-official progr- 
ammes, one should also have the aptitude 
for the type of work that has to be 
carried out by spreading this message of © 
Khadi and Village ‘Industries to the 
masses in all villages and by guiding 
them properly and enabling them to © 
take full advantage of this movement. | 
have no doubt that the State Governments 
are quite earnest about it and they will see 
that the proper type of membership is 
there in all State Boards. The main thing 
to do is to effectively co-ordinate the acti- 
vities of the various agencies. It should 
not be a dog in the manger policy. 

State Enactments 
About the need for amending the State 
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Acts, the Khadi Commission itself has made 
suggestions and we have adopted those 
suggestions. All State Governments will 
have to amend their Acts suitably, but they 
should not be made too rigid. | 


During the discussions, in the First 
Committee and here in this plenary session 
there have been considerable discussion 
about officials being included in State 
Boards. | would like to say, in this 
connection, that promotion of Khadi and 
Village Industries schemes and programmes 
is no longer the privilege and prerogative 
of non-official agencies. It is a national 
programme and all have to work. The 
officials are there to carry out the policies 
of Government. | would, therefore, sub- 
mit that we should not worry ourselves 
about the unsuitability of this or that 
personnel. Whether he is official or non- 
official, if one is found unsuitable, he will 
have no place in this organisation. 


Constructive Conclusions 


| do look forward to the further vigo- 
rous implementation of the programme of 
Khadi and Village Industries as a result of 
the deep deliberations and constructive 
conclusions that have been reached at this 
conference. | express to you all my con- 
gratulations on the fine manner in which 
you have participated in these proceedings. 
| offer to you my own thanks for the exce- 
lent manner in which you have co-operated 
with me in conducting the deliberations of 
this conference. | once again express your 
and my own gratitude to the Khadi and 
Village Industries Commission for the 
excellent work they have been carrying on. 
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Thank you once again.” | 

Shri C. Roy paid a tribute to the Khadi 
and Village Industries Commission for the 
excellent manner in which the Conference 
had been conceived and arrangements 
made as well as for the very helpful spade- 
work which helped the delegates in coming 
to grips with various problems and in 
making the deliberations both in the 
Committees and in the opening Conference 
instructive and useful. He thanked the 
Commission for the opportunity given to 
bring together representatives from the 
various States and said that the Conference 
had given to alla clear idea of the many 
difficulties in the promotion of Khadi and 
Village Industries and how the Khadi and 
Village Industries Commission sought 
successfully tofind solutions for them. 
“For this zeal and application, the Commis- 
sion deserves our gratitude and thanks. | 
cannot find words to express the feelings 
that we all have in our hearts. However, | 
hope the Commission, and especially its 
Chairman, Shri Vaikunthbhai Mehta, will 
accept our thanks asa sincere token of 
our earnestness to co-operate with them 
in the common task. This Conference has 
particularly been of great value to me and 
| hope it has been so with all the delegates 
who have come here.” } 


Thanks 


Shri Vaikunth L. Mehta thanked the de— 
legates, State Boards, State Governments 
and other Institutions and individuals for 
the co-operation and assistance they ren- 
dered in making the conference a success, 
He said : 

‘Our grateful thanks are due to the 


; 
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President who allowed us all facility to put 
forth our points of view freely and_ fully. 
We are grateful to him for this considerate 
attitude. He also made valuable suggestions 
to enable us to come to proper decisions. 
Shri Bhaktavatsalam not only presided over 
the Conference and so ably guided its deli- 
berations, he also attended the Committee 
meetings. | would also like to convey our 
gratitude to all the Ministers and delegates 
for the trouble they have taken in attending 
the conference. Shri Haribhau Upadhyaya 
and Shri Hukkerikar deserve our thanks 
for their excellent steering of the Commit- 
tees over which they presided. The Gover- 
nor of Bombay has been kind enough to 
offer his hospitality in putting up Ministers 
who have come to the Conference, in the 
Raj Bhavan. 


| have before mea long list of persons 
and institutions, but for whose co-—opera- 


tion and goodwill this Conference might ~ 


have had to face many difficulties. | shall 
not tire you with this list. | must, how- 
ever, mention the following : 


|. The Divisional Commissioner, Poona, 
for making the Council Hall available and 
Shri and Smt. G.L. Sheth,  I.C.S. for 
the At Home they gave us. 


2. The Collector of Poona for making 
available the Circuit House for accommoda- 
ting delegates from State Boards. 


3. The Executive Engineer, Poona Divi- ~ 


sion for placing the Inspection Bungalow at 


~ 


the disposal of the Khadi Commission for 
the occasion. 


4. The Trustees of Morarji Gokuldas 
Dharmashala and Premji Jivan Dharmashala 


for making accomomdation available to our 
delegates. 


5. The Maharasthra Pradesh Congress 
Committee for making available the hall 
of the Congress House for Ambar and 
Match demonstrations which attracted 
large number of visitors. 

6. The Maharashtra Seva Sangh fot 
placing at our disposal their volunteers 
and for the arrangements -in connection 
with the Ambar and Match demonstrations. 

7. Central Railway for allowing us to 
set up an Enquiry Office at the Poona 
Railway Station. 

8. The Principal, Cooperative Training 
College, for furniture ane facilities for 
typing etc. 

9. The Registrar of Cooperative Soci- 
eties and the Director of Cottage Indus- 
tries and Additional Registrar for Industrial 
Cooperatives, Poona, for - assistance in 
connection with cyclostyling of notes, 
resolutions, etc. 


lO. The Bombay Village Industries 
Board, Poona, Divisional Committee, for 
furniture, volunteers, etc. 


||. The Poona District Neera Coopera= 
tive Society for supplying water containers. 
12. Shri Vinayakbuwa Patwardhan for 


singing “PRAYER” and “VANDE MATA- 
RAM’ 


ANNEXURE | 


The following are the Resolutions 
passed by the Conference of Representa- 


tives of State Boards and State Governments: 
held in Poona on 2/-/-58. 
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Item No. I of the Agenda: Diff- 
iculties in’ the working of the 
State Boards and suggestions for 
making their work more effective:— 


i) Relationship between the Khadi 
and Village Industries Commis- 
sion and Statutory State Boards; 


z ii) Composition of State Boards ; 
iii) Decentralisation ; 

iv) Schemes in the States ; 

v) Funds for staff of State Boards. 


Resolution 


i) that the Khadi and Village Industries 
Commission should implement its 
development programmes through 
the Statutory State Boards and dis- 
burse funds to them for the purpose. 
In view, however, of the difficulties 
experienced by the Commission 
in this matter, on the one hand and 
in view of the continuing need to 
assist the registered institutions 
already in the field carrying on the 
work of Khadi and Village Industries 
on the other, the Commission may in 
exceptional cases continue for some- 

- time to assist those institutions. How- 
ever in cooperation with the State 
Boards. it should create such condi- 
tions in which those institutions can 
be brought within the jurisdiction of 

‘the respective Statutory State 
Boards. Towards this end the Confer- 
ence recommends in the first instan- 
ce that such institutions should send 
their reports regularly to the State 
Boards and that representatives of 
such institutions might be appoin- 
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ted as Members of the State Board; 
that where a given State Board is 
unable to implement the develop- 
ment programme for an Industry or 
to attain the given target of produc- 
tion undertaken by it or where the 
State Boards experience special diffi- 
culties in actual work, the balance 
of the unfulfilled quota of the pro- 
duction may be taken over by the 
Central Board (Commission) to 
attain the given target of production, 


“that in future all schemes of Khadi 
and Village Industries prepared by 
the State Boards should ordinarily 
follow those drawn by the Central 
Board to ensure uniformity of app- 
roach and similarity of estimates of 
required funds. lf the State Board 
has either new schemes or schemes 
which are slightly or substantially 
different from those of the Central 
Board, such schemes may be separa- 
tely submitted for consideration of 
the Central Board”’. 


Regarding composition of the State 
Boards, the Conference decided 
that the Secretary of the State 
Board should normally be a non- 
official member: and that an officer 
of the Government may be associat— 
ed with the work of the board 
in an administrative capacity in 
place of a Joint Secretary mentioned 
in the resolution of the previous 
Conference. Such officer may be 
appointed by the State Board. 
“This Conference reiterates. 
view 


the 
expressed at the previous 
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Conferences that the work of Khadi 
and Village Industries should be de- 
centralised. It is necessary parti- 
cularly to promote the formation 
of co-operative societies of artisans. 
In doing so, the desirability of 
ensuring continuity of development 
should be kept in view. Where 
institutions meant for large areas 
actually work in a small 
area, the needs of areas 
not covered by the established 
institutions deserve especially to be 
considered. Both the State Boards 
and the established institutions 
should interest themselves actively 
in the organisation of co-operative 
societies to serve these areas. ~ In 
respect of the determination of the 
areas every State Board will consti- 
tute a Committee consisting of one 
or more of its own members, the 
Zonal Director of the Khadi Commi- 
ssion, representatives of the institu- 
tions concerned anda nominee of 
the co-operative Department to 
examine the position. 


iv) The Conference decided that in res- 
pect of modiied scheme where addi- 
tional expenditure over the amount 
sanctioned by the Khadi and Village 
Industries Commison is involved, the 
State Board concerned shall app- 
roach the State Government to pro- 
vide reasonable funds to meet the 
additional expenditure. 

v) The note pertaining to. this subject 
was considered. The Conference 
took the following decision : 


on of 
upon the 


“That 4 per cent of the amounts 
allocated to the State Boards for 
implementation of the schemes 
by the Khadi and Village Indu- 
stries Commission may be per- 
mitted to be utilised for expen- 
diture on staff required for the 
organization and implementation 
of the schemes.” 


Item No. 2 of the agenda: Modifi- 
cation in the acts constituting State 
Boards, so as to give powers to 
them on the lines of those given to 
the Khadi and Village Industries 
Commission :- 


Resolution 


“that the statutory State Boards where 
they have been constituted be requested 
to examine the provisions in the State 
enactments constituting them and to for- 
ward to the Khadi and Village Industries 
Commission proposals in regard to the 
nature of the amendments necessary in 
those enactments in order to give them 
similar powers as have been given to the 
Khadi and Village Industries Commission. 
On receipt of these proposals for amend- 
ment, the Khadi and Viliage Industries 
Commission may be requested to ap- 
proach the State Governments concern- 
ed to have the amendments effected in 
their enactments constituting the State 
Boards and the State Governments 
may be requested to consult the Com- 
mission before introducing any amend- 
ments to the respective State Acts.”’ 


Item No. 3 of the agenda : Juridicti 
State Boards Consequent. 
Reorganisation of States. 


— 
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Resolution 


i) ‘* THAT where more than one 


State Board functions in a State or 
where the Jurisdiction of a State 
Board has been affected conseg- 
uent upon the transfer of territo- 
ries under the reorganised States, 
the State Government may imme- 
diately initiate steps to have one 
Statutory State Board with jurisdic- 
tion over the whole State. For this 
purpose. Section 5 of the Inter State 
Corporations Act will have to be 
invoked to have the Act constitu- 
ting the State Board included in the 
Schedule to that Act. Thereafter, the 
State Governments concerned may 
formulate schemes for the transfer 
of the assets, and liabilities and other 


matters with regard to areas which 
had been either added to 


or taken away and over which the 
State Board concerned had jurisdic- 
tion before the reorganisation of 
States and forward them to the 
Union Government for approval 
under Section 3 and 4 of the Inter- 
State Corporations Act. In particular 
the attention of the State Govern- 
ments of Bombay, Rajasthan, Mysore, 
Andhra, Madhya Pradesh and Bihar 
is invited to take immediate 
steps on the lines stated above. 
THAT where State Governments 
have not initiated steps so far to 
form Statutory State Boards, the 
Khadi and Village Industries Com- 
mission may be requested to 
approach such Governments to take 
early steps in the matter.” 
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ii) “THAT the Khadi and Village Indus- 
tries Commission be requested to 
examine the present situation in the 
Centrally administered areas and 
consider the feasibility of setting up 
at its Headquarters a department 
for taking up development of Khadi 
and Viliage Industries -work in the 
Centrally administered areas.” 


Item No 4. : Release Of Funds By 
The Commission To Boards And 
Further Release By State Boards 
To Institutions. 


(a) Time within which release should 
be made by the State Boards to 
institutions. 

(b) Question of charging interest 
on the loan given by the Commi- 
ssion to the State Boards. 

(c) Hypothecation deed for obtain- 
ing loans from the Commission 
or by the institutions from the 
State Boards. | 


Resolutions 


a) As far as possible, State Boards | 


should disburse funds to their institu- 
tions within 30 days and in no case 
should they delay disbursements 
beyond 90 days. Where State 
-Boards/State Governments did not 
disburse funds, within the prescribed 
period, interest should be charged 
on the balances with them from the 
first day of the fourth month. 


b) State Boards agree that interest at 
24 percent should be charged on 
all loans advanced to them by the 
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Commission on the terms and 
conditions explained in the notes 
read out at the meeting. 


c) The draft hypothecation deed pre- 
pared by the Commission should be 
accepted as it stood, subject to the 
right of the Commission to incorpo- 
rate a clause enabling them to reco- 
ver loans as arrears of public demand 
when the decision of the Union 
Government was made known to it. 


d) The conference unanimously recom- 
mend to the Commission to move 
State Governments to extend 
exemption from payment of Stamp 
Duty enjoyed by Cooperatives to the 
agreements concluded between State 
Boards and other parties, 


Item No.5 of the agenda: Staff 


for the State Boards: 


Resolution 


The Conference decided that the State 
Boards may be informed of the number 
of persons trained in the Vidyalayas and 
Mahavidyalayas and post-Basic Institution 
who are available for employment and 
that preference should be given to such 
candidates in the selection for appoint- 
ment under the Boards. It is further 
decided that the Khadi and Village 
Industries Commission should establish 
acell to assess manpower problems 
particularly keeping in view the 
requirements under the third Five Year 
rlan. 


item No. 6 of the agenda: 
Special arrangements for work in 


Community Development areas, — 


Intensive Area Schemes, Gramdan 


Villages. Co-operative Federations 
and State-wise institutions particu- 


larly for Ambar Charkha Program- 
me: 


The item comprised of the following 


different activities , viz., 


a) Work in Community Development 
Areas ; 


b) Work in Gramdan Villages ; 


c) Co-operative Federations and State- 
wise institutions, particularly for the 
Ambar Charkha Programme ; 


Resolution 

A. |. “The Khadi and Village Industries 
Commission may release funds 
allotted to the States asa_ result 
of the joint discussions to the 
Statutory State Board which would 
in turn release funds for work 
in the Block Development areas — 
through the Community Develop- 
ment Departments in the States. 


2. Statutory State Boards shall co— 
ordinate activities in the Block 
Development Areas and of co- 
operative societies and Registered 
Institutions in the State. 


3. Where it is the practice to include 
officials in the Statutory State 
Boards, the Development Commis- 
sioner should necessarily be a 
member of those Boards. Elsewhere 
he should be invited regularly to 
meetings of the Boards, | 


4. The extending activities for the 
development of village industries 
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and the Ambar Charkha Programme | 


in Community Development Blocks 
of different States may call for 
suitable direction and coordination 
at various levels and for that pur- 
pose the Conference feels it will 
be desirable for the State Boards 
specially to assign this work to one 
of their senior members with neces- 
sary staff. to follow up the fast 
extending work in Community 
Development Areas."’ 


B. “THAT where difficulties as expe- 
3 rienced by the Orissa State Board 
were experienced, the question 
may be referred to the Khadi and 
Village Industries Commission for 
advice and guidance. 


_C. THAT State Boards might consider 
allocation of a Specific percentage 
of total amounts in their budgets 
for expenditure in Gramdan villages 
as decided upon by the Kerala 
State Board. 


D. “THAT itis agreed that federations 

of small institutions, either of co- 

operatives or of Registered institu- 
tions, may be formed”. 


item No. 7: Content and periodi- . 


city of progress Report forms for 
compilation of the statistical data 
regarding progress of work done. 


Resolution 


«« The Conference considers that gene- 
rally the present arrangements for 
collection of data involves considerable 
difficulties for field workers. It, there- 


fore suggests that, to the extent possible 
pro forma prescribed for the purpose 
should distinguish between quantitative 
and qualitative progress and emphasise 
only quantitative details for progreese 
reports. For qualitative purposes, the 
Conference suggest that special studies 
be carried out by the Directorate of 
Economic Research of the Commission. 
For the same purpose, it recommends 
that the State Boards should set up 
statistical cells so that complete studies 
can be conducted. "’ 


Item No. 8: Arrangements” for In- 
spection, Auditing of Accounts and 
submission of utilisation certificates 
by the centres financially assisted 
by the State Boards, State Govern- 
ments, out of the Commission’s 
funds. 


Resolution 


“After a careful examination of the 
notes on the subject, the representa- 
tives of State Boards present in the 
Conference agreed to furnish by 
August 3lst, 1958, disbursement 
certificates in respect of grants and 
loans disbursed to them by the Co- 
mmission upto 3!st March, 1957 and 
utilisation certificates in respect of 
those amounts by 3Ilst March, 1959 
and recommended that the Commi- 
ssion should examine, in consultati- 
on with Audit, the form of certifica- 
tion that would be acceptable to it. 
The Conference further recommen- 
ded that the availability of utilisation 
certificates should not be treated as 
a pre-requisite condition for the 
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grant of funds.”’ 


Item No. 9: To Consider How to 
meet loss Incurred, if Any, By, A 
State Board In Implementing Any 


of the Schemes of Khadi And 


Village Industries Directly. 
Resolution 


A) Where the State Boards/State Gov- 
ernments implement Commission’s 
schemes directly, they must 
arrange to [meet their losses as 
the risk in running them is excl- 
usively theirs. 


b) Where State Boards/State Gover- 
nments implement schemes, for 
which any assistance in the form 
of loans is given by the Commissi- 
on, through Institutions or other 
approved agencies and _ incur losses 
in recovering loans obtained from 
the Commission, for that purpose, 
the losses would be met by. the 
Commission and the Board in 
proportion of 9:1 respectively subj- 
ect to the condition of the Comm- 
ission bearing the losses upto 10 
per cent of the maximum ceiling 
of the loans advanced. Any loss 
beyond that shall not be borne by 
the Commission. 


od The Conference suggests to the 


Commission to move State Gover— 
ments to make annual grants to 
their State Boards to enable them 
to build up assets of their own 
and to meet losses and other 


expenditure.” 


Item No. 10: Evaluation of the 
working of the different Industries 
Programmes and or The Institutions 
Executing them. 


Resolution 


“The. Conference considers that the 
time is now ripe to evaluate the 
results of the different schemes under 
the || industries entrusted to the 
Commission It, therefore, recommends 
that an internal committee consisting 
of the Members of the 
Khadi and Village Industries Board 
be constituted for the purpose, 
with the Directorate of the Eco- 
nomic Research of the Commission as 
its Secretariat and that the Commission 
should associate representatives of a 
State Board and institutions for the 
purpose of evaluating work in every 
State’’. 


Besides the items on the Agenda, were 
the comments sent in by Orissa, Madras and 
Kerala States, which could not be con- 
sidered by the Conference owing to want 
of time. The Conference, therefore, 
resolved: 


“That these notes and the suggestions 
contained in them. may be -examined by 
the Khadi and Village Industries Com- 
mission and discussed with representa- 
tives of the State Boards ata meeting 
of the Khadi and Village Industries © 
Board”. 
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Kashmir. | 


PART-II 


THIS PART CONTAINS THE NOTES ON. 
THE ITEMS OF THE AGENDA. | 


THE AGENDA. 


Agenda of the Conference of the representatives of the Statutory State Boards | 
etc. held at Poona during the period from the 25th to 27th July, 1953 


OJ 


Difficulties in the working of the State Boards and suggestions for. making their 
work more effective. 


. Modifications in Acts constituting State Boards so as to give powers to them 


on the lines of those given to the Khadi and Village Industries Commission. 


. Jurisdiction of State Boards consequent upon the Reorganisation of States. 
. Release of funds by Commission to State Boards and further release by State 


Boards to institutions ; 


(a) Time within which release should be made by State Boards to institutions 

(b) Question of charging interest on the loan given by the Commission to the 
State Boards. | 

(c) Hypothecation deed for obtaining loans from the Commission or by the 
institutions from State Boards. 


. Staff for the State Boards 


(a) Nature and strengh of staff to-be provided. 
(b) Preference to be given in selection of staff to persons trained in Khadi 
Gramodyog Vidyalayas and Mahavidyalayas. 


. Special arrangements for work in Community Development Areas, Intensive 


Area Schemes, Gramdan Villages. Co-operative Federations and State—wise 
institutions particularly for Ambar Charkha Programme, <i. 


. Contents and periodicity of progress Reports-Forms for compilation of the 


statistical data regarding progress of work done. 


. Arrangements for inspection and auditing of the accounts and submission of 


utilisation certificates by the centres financially assisted by the State Boards, 
State Governments out of the Commission’s Funds. | 


. To consider how to meet loss incurred. if any, by a State Board in implemen- 


ting any of the schemes of Khadi and village industries direct. 


. Evaluation of the working of the different industries programmes and/or the 


institutions executing them. 
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APPENDIX I 


MEMBER SECRETARY’S REPORT 


Industries Development Board for exe- 
cuting programmes of Khadi and vill- 
age industries... The Board is intended 
to be an organisation outside the dep- 
artmental machinery of the Governm- 
ent and is to be composed of exper- 


Th its First Five Year Plan Report, 
the Planning Commission devoted a whole 
chapter to Village Industries and problems 
connected with their development. In 
yaragraphs 7 and 8 of this chapter the 
Commission stated. 


“The development of village 
industries requires drive and direction 
from the Central and State Govern- 
ments. The primary responsibility for 
carrying out programmes for village 
industries rests with State Governments, 
but in many aspects the framework with- 
in which they can execute programmes 
for individual village industries is set 
by the policies followed by the Cen- 
tral Government. In the Central Gove- 
-rnment, there is, therefore, need for 
an organisation which will give close 
attention to the problems of village 
industries and help to create favour- 
able conditions for action by State 
Governments, constructive  organisa- 
tions and village co-operatives. In view 
of the growing importance of the 
problem of employment, the Central 
Government must now give the same 
attention to village and small scale 
industries as it has undertaken in view 
of the shortage of food and raw mate- 
rials, to give to agriculture. 


The Central Government is shor- 
tly constituting a Khadi and Village 


ienced workers in the field of Khadi 
and village industries and a few repr- 
esentatives of the Central Govern- 
ment....The Board would be in execu- 
tive . charge of  villag> . industries 
schemes. New ‘schemes for village 
indusries for which assistance may be 
needed from the Central Government 
would aiso be considered by the 


Board 


The Commission further opined 
that ‘‘in the States also there is need 
for similar orgnisations working in 
collaboration with the Central organ- 
isation 


In pursuance of this recommen {- 
ation of the Planning Commission the 
Government of India constituted the 
All India Khadi and Village Industries 
Board by a resolution dated [4th 
January, 1953. This resolution defined 
the constitution and functions of ‘the 
Board in the following terins’ 
|. “The Board will appoint Vice-Chair- 

men, not more thaa two in num- 
ber, and Joint Secretaries, not 
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more than two in number, and 


define their powers. 


2. Additional members will be appoin- 


ted as and when necessary in 


consultation with the Board. 


Ministries 
of Finance Commerce and Industry 
planning 
Commission will attend meetings 
of the Board and participate in its 


proceedings on behalf — of 
Government. 
Board will work in close 


co-operation with the State Gove- 
rnments and the All-India Spinners ’ 
Association. 


headquarters of the Board 


shall be Bombay. 


6. The Board will be responsible for 


preparing and organising progra- 
production and 
cevelopment of Khadi and Village 


mmes for the 


Industries, including training of 


personnel, manufacture and~ supply 


of equipment, supplying of raw 
materials, marketing and research 
and study of the economic probl- 


ems of different village industries, 
The Board will also function as a 
clearing house of information and 
experience relating to these 
industries. | 


7. The Government of India proposes to 


create a Khadi Fund from which grants 
or loans will be made for financing, 
in whole or in part, activities nece- 
ssary for the development and imp- 
rovement of the Khadi Industries. 


8. The Government of India also pro. 
poses to make available separate 
funds for the development and imp 
rovement of the Village Industries.” 


The Board started functioning from 3rc 
February, 1953 immediately addressed itsel 
to the task of setting up an organisatior 
both at the centre and inthe field, on the 
one hand, and framing schemes for Khad 
and Village Industries, on the other. Side by 
side, the Board took up with the State Go- 
vernments the question of setting up State 
Khadi and Village Industries Boards as its 
counter—parts. These State Boards, it was 
felt, should be composed mainly of cons- 
tructive workers and should be empowered 
to execute programmes formulated by the 
All India Board. In response to the approach 
made by the Board, State Khadi and Village 


Industries Boards were set up in the follow- 
ing States: 


Part ‘A‘ Part ‘B‘ Part ‘C‘ 

Andhra Hyderabad Ajmer 

Assam Madhya Bhopal 
Bharat 

Bihar Mysore Kutch 

Bombay * Rajasthan Tripura 

Madhya Saurashtra  Vindhya 

Pradesh Pradesh 

Madras 

Orissa 

Uttar Pradesh 

West Bengal 


* In Bombay the State Government had already 
setupthe ‘‘ Bombay Village Industries Com- 
mittee. ’’ Though not a statutory body, the 
State Government placed funds at its disposal 
for implementation of approved schemes. The 
Bombay Committee had executive function: 


which it carried out by arrangement with the 
_ Government of Bombay. | 
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The idea behind the constitution of 
these State Boards was to provide at the 
State level an agency with similar functions 


as the All India Khadi and Village Industries 


Board for executing schemes for the develop- 
ment of Khadi and Village Industries in the 
State. The All India Board hoped that the 
State Boards would be effective coordina- 
ting agencies between the State Govern- 


ments and non-official institutions in the 
field. In actual practice, however it was 


found that both the All India and State 
Boards had little or limited executive powers 
and that they were very much governed 
by departmental procedures. While, there- 
fore, the All India Board had to face. consi- 
derable delays and other handicaps in get- 
ting schemes sanctioned, getting funds in 
time to finance them and in disbursing the 
funds speedily, on the one hand, the State 
Boards, on the other, could not function as 
channelising agencies as funds could not be 


placed with them since they were not con- 


sidered to be legaj entities. This was, obvi- 
oulsy an unsatisfactory state of affairs. The 
need was also felt that the State Boards and 
the All india Board should develop closer 
ties and together find a solution to the pro- 
blems which were common to them and 
work out methods to ensure uniformity of 
approach to achieve their common objec- 
tives. A conference of representatives of 
State Boards which had already been formed 
of State Governments and prominent cons- 
tructive workers was convened in Novem- 
ber, 1954 at Poona. This Conference consi- 
dered the important question of the rela- 
tions that should subsist between the All 
India Board and the State Boards and the 
question of their composition and powers. 
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As a result of the discussions, the following 
decisions were taken : 


|. “State Boards, to be effective, should 
be vested with statutory powers, 


2. Number of members should not ordi- 
narily exceed [5, 


3. Majority of the Board should nor- 
mally be non-officials. 


4. The Secretary of the Board should 
normally be a non-official. The State 
Government might nominate an 
official as Joint Secretary if it thought 
fit. 

2. All members would be nominated 
by the State Government. 


6. Both officials and non-—officials should 
be those having faith in the promo- 
tion of Khadi and Village Industries.” 


It was also the opinion of the Conference 
that investing the Central Board with 
statutory authority might facilitate the 
conversion of the State Boards into statu— 
tory bodies. The other decisions were : 


Functions 


|. (a) It is the duty of the State Boards 
to adhere to the policy laid down by the 
Central Board. 


(b) When there is a difference of 
opinion between the Central Board and 
the State Boards ona matter of policy, 
the matter will be ironed out through 
mutual consultations and discussions. Til| 


the matter is finally decided through 


such consultations, the opinion of the 
Central Board will prevail. 
(c) When there is a difference of 


opinion on matters of policy between the 
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Central Board and the State Government, 
the State Board will follow the policy of 
the Central Board. 


The Policy 

2. (a) If a State Board proposed to 
take in a new village industry which has 
not been included inthe schedule of the 
Central Board, the State Board will begin 
implementation of the Programme. in 
respect of such new industry only with 
the approval of the Central Board to 
ensure that this new industry does not 
conflict with the general Policy. Regarding 
the funds required for the implementation 
of programmes in respect of this new 
industry, it will not be possible for the 
Central Board to grant the 
funds. 

(b) In such cases, the State Boards 
may have to approach the State Govern- 
ments or if they send the schemes to the 
Central Board, the Central Board may 
request the Government of Indiato consi- 


necessary 


der the scheme and allot special funds to 
the State Boards for this' purpose. 
(c) When the State Boards are invested 
with statuory authority the disbursement 
cf funds by the Central Board will not be 
delayed, since the disbursements will be 
directly to the Statutory Boards. The 
grants, foans and suodsidies will also be 
disbursed to the institutions within the 
State by the State Boards out of the 
funds that the Central Board may give. 
(d) All the same, the Central Board 
may also disburse such funds directly to 
institutions within the State if and when 
necessary. 


(e) The Central Board may also start 
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centres of its own in the States. 


(f) As regards training and research 
activities, it will be the duty of the Central 
Boards in general to conduct such activities 
but the State Boards will also co-operate 
with the Central Board by giving necessary 
help for the fulfilment of such purposes. 


Accounts 


3 (a) The accounts of the State Boards 
will be kept normally as instructed by 
the Accountant General of the States. 


(b) The State Board will furnish the 
Central Board regular reports and returns 
in the form prescribed or that may be 
prescribed together with the names of. 
the institutions to which the State Board 
may have disbursed funds out of the funds 
placed at their disposal by the Central 
Board. , 


(c) Copies of schemes and sanctions 
received from the Central Government 
will be communicated by the Central 
Board to all the State Boards for their 
information. The State Boards are 
expected to follow these schemes generally 
in their States. | * 


(d) The State Boards, when they become 
Statutory, will have their own staff paid and 
controlled by themselves. If, any staff has to 
be appointed by the Central Board for the 
purpose of working out any scheme within 
the State, it may also be placed at the 
disposal of the State Board and if so, such 
staff will work under the directions of the 
State Boards. | 


(e) But all such staff adpointed for the 
purpose of surpervision or for giving techni- 
cal advice will be controlled and paid by the 
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_ Central Board.”’ 


Following the decisions of this Confere- 
nce, several State Governments gave serious 
thought to investing their State Khadi and 
Village Industries Boards with statutory 
authority. Thus Statutory Boards came into 
existence in the States of Bombay, Saura- 
shtra, Rajasthan, Assam, Hyderabad, Madhya 
Bharat, Ajmer, Orissa and Punjab and 
financial assistance was given by the All 
India Khadi and Village Industries Board 
to them. When the Khadi and Village 
Industries Commission took over the execu- 
tive functions from the former All India 
Board in April, 1957, it continued this 
practice. Where the State Boards have been 
only advisory bodies, the former normal 
practice was that advice and co-operation 
were sought in the formulation of progra- 
mmes for those States. Finances could not 
be sanctioned to them as they were not 
considered legal entities. In some Statutory 
State Boards, the State Governments have 
provided administrative and other staff to 
enable them to undertake organising 
programmes and executing them. The 
membership of these Boards has always not 
been strictly in conformity with the recom- 
mendations of the 1954 Conference. 


These and other matters were again 
discussed at a Conference of Representa- 
tives of State Boards, and State Govern- 
ments, which was convened by the All India 
Khadi and Village Industries Board in 
August 1955. This Conference took the 
following decisions : 


|. ‘That to be effective, separate Statu- 
tory Boards should be constituted in each 
State for Khadi and Village Industries. 
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2. That their composition should be as 
follows : 


(i) number of members should not 
ordinarily exceed [5 ; 


(ii) majority of the members should | 
be non-officials ; 


(iii) the Secretary of the Board 
should normally be a non-official; 
but the State Government might 
nominate an official as joint 
Secretary, if it thought fit to do 

SO ; 


(iv) all members would be nomina- 
ted by the State Government ; 
both. officials and non-officials 
should be those having faith in 
the promotion of Khadi and 


Village Industries. 


(v 


— 


3. That of the two types of staff enga- 
ged at present in the work of Khadi and 
Village Industries, viz., field staff and super- 
visory staff, steps should be taken for the 
transfer of the field staff in the State area 
to the control of the State Board concer- 
ned, provided the staff is engaged for the 
purpose of carrying out the programme 
of the Central Board. The inspecting or 
consultative or technical staff appointed on 
a regional or zonal basis may continue to 
function under the Central Board and serve 
as the co-ordinating agency between the 
activities of the State and Centra! Boards. 
This will be exclusive of the technical or 
supervisory staff appointed by the State 
Boards or Governments themselves out 
of the funds provided by the Central Board 
or by the State Governments, either parti- 
ally or wholly. 
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4. That the All India Khadi and Village 
Industries Board should implement _ its 
development programmes through the 
State Statutory Boards and disburse funds 
to them for the purpose. In view, however, 
of the difficulties experienced by the 
Central Board in this matter on 
the one hand, and in the view of continuing 
need to assist the registered institutions 
already in the field carrying on the work of 
Khadi and village industries, on the other 
the Central Board might, in exceptional 
cases, continue for some time to assist 
those institutions. However, in co-opera- 
tion with the State Boards it should create 
such conditions in which those institutions 
can be gradually brought within the 
jurisdiction of the respective Statutory 
State Boards. Towards this end, the 
Conference decided; in the first instance, 
that such institutions should send their 
reports regular to the State Boards and 
that representatives of such institutions 
might be appointed as members of the 
State Boards. 


-5. That whereagiven State Board is 
unable to implement the development 
programme for an industry or to attain a 
given target of production undertaken by 
it or where the State Board experiences 
special difficulties in actual work, balance 
of the unfulfilled quota of production may 
be taken over by the Central Board and 
appropriate arrangements may be made by 
the Central Board to attain the given target 
of production. 

6. That in future all Schemes for Khadi 
and village industries prepared by the State 
Boards should ordinarily follow those 
drawn up by the Central Board to ensure 
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uniformity of approach and similarity of 
estimate of required funds. If a State 
Board has either new schemes which are 


slightly or substantially different from 


those of the Central Board, such schemes 
may be separately submitted for considera- 
tion of the Central Board. 


7. That, to satisfy the requirements of 
the Central Government, State Boards 
should observe greater regularity in the 
submission of progress reports, setting 
out in detail the distribution of 
funds between institutions, methods of 
utilisation of distributed funds, production 
attained and the volume of employment 
provided, period by period, so that apart 
from providing requisite information to 
Government, approval of the schemes of 
development and the necessary sanctions of 
requisite funds for the purpose may be 
facilitated. 


8. (a) That where there are State 
Advisory Boards, the Central 
Board should ordinarily allot 
funds to registered institutions 
recommended by those Boards or 
forward the schemes to the 
Central Government for necessary 


sanction. 


(b) To ensure timely allotment of 
funds by the Central Boards to 
the State Boards concerned, the 
Committee recommended that 
the State Boards should submit 
in time quarterly reports of the 
progress of expenditure to 
facilitate further sanctions of 
additional funds. 


(c) To ensure closer coordination 
# 
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between the Central and State 
Boards, the latter may invite the 
Zonal Directors of the Central 
Board of their respective areas 
to attend and participate in 
their meetings. 


9. That in view of the larger develop- 
ment schemes envisaged by the Central 
Board, the State Boards and institutions 
should extend the fullest cooperation to 
the officers of the Central Board and the 


Central Government to facilitate inspection 
and audit of accounts. 


10. That as the success of the various 
schemes of development prepared by the 
Central Board during the Second Plan period 
depends largely on effective coordination 
between various agencies in the field, and 
as the Community Development Projects 
are expected to be extended to cover the 
entire country, it is desirable to establish 
close coordination . between the State 
Boards and the Community Project Areas. 

That the Community Development 
Project Administrations should take the 


help and advice of the respective State 
Boards in starting Khadi or village 


industries and the State Boards should in 
their turn accord their fullest co-operation 
and assistance to facilitate the establish- 
ment of appropriate 


conduct of Khadi and village industries 
work. 


That as the State Boards are the accre- 
dited agents of the Central Board in the 
respective State, schemes of development 
for Khadi and village industries to be exe- 
cuted by registered or co-operative institu- 
tions or development blocks of thegC.P.A., 
within the administrative jurisdiction of the 
States, should normally be prepared in 
consultation with the State Boards, as the 


institutions for the. 
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Central Board ordinarily provides the funds 
required for the implementation of such 
schemes through the State Boards: where, 
however, their is difficulty in either the 
preparation of such mutually agreed schems 
of development or in the implementation 
of such schemes, the Central Board may, as 
in the case of recognised institutions and 
subject to the same conditions, undertake 
the responsibility for making appropriate 
arrangements for their implementation.” 

Here, it is necessary to mention the 
peculiar situation in Madras State. In that 
State, the Government has constituted a 
Department of Khadi and has established a 
Directorate to implement Khadi progra- 
mmes. There is also an Advisory Board. In 
so far as the Khadi programmes are concer- 
ned, the All India Khadi and Village indus- 
tries Board treated the Department of 
Khadi on a par with major registered _insti- 
tutions and funds were made available to it 
inthe same manner as they were made 
available to the institutions. 

Since this Conference met, the Govern- 
ment of India have reorganised the States. 
This has created certain problems affecting 
the State Boards, Statutory or otherwise. 
Thus, for example, in the reorganised State 
of Bombay, we have the Bomay Village In- 
dustries Board, and the Saurashtra Khadi 
and Village Industries Board, both of which 
were Statutory bodies before the reorgani- 
sation. For the integrated State of Bombay, 
there is as yet no single Board. = Similarly 
in the reorganised Andhra Pradesh, there 
are two Boards. One known as the “Hyde- 


rabad State Khadi and Village Industries 
Board” was a Statutory Board constituted 


by the former Hyderabad State, while the 
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other is an—-Advisory Board set up by the 
former Government of Andhra Pradesh. The 
Government of the reorganised Andhra 
State is understood to be taking steps to 
bring Khadi and village industries activities 
under one Statutory State Board. A Bill 
for the purpose is expected to be introdu- 
ced in the Legislative Assembly during its 
next session. For the reorganised Mysore 
State, a Statutory Board has already been 
constituted. But it cannot function in the 
districts which were not part of the original 
Mysore State. In the reorganised Madhya 
Pradesh the position is somewhat similar to 
that of Bombay. There also there are three 
Boards, namely, Madhya Bharat Khadi 
and Village industries Board which was 
constituted as a Statutory body by the 
former Madhya Bharat Government, Madhya 
Pradesh and Vindhya Pradesh Boards which 
are advisory. The new State Government 
is understood to have moved the Govern- 
ment of India for the inclusion of Madhya 
Pradesh Khadi and Village Industries Act. 
1957, in the Schedule to the Inter-State 
Corporation Act. 1957. It is not known 
how the matter stands at present. In Bengal 
| understand, a Bill to set up a Statutory 
Board is before the Assembly and might 
have been passed by the time we disprerse 
from here. In Bihar, the State Advisory 
Board has now been vested with Statutory 
authority. In U. P. there has been no 
change. An Advisory Board continues to 
function. The recognised Kerala State has 
established a Statutory State Board in Orissa 
the Statutory Board continues to function. 
The former Part ‘C’ States of Delhi, Hima- 
chal Pradesh, Tripura and Manipur have now 
been taken over by the Union Govern- 
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ment and are administered directly by it. 
The Boards constituted by these Govern- 
ments before the reorganisation of States, 
continue to function as ad-hoc Committees 


which advise the local Administration in 
these Areas. 


The position now is that the following 
State have Statutory State Boards with juris- 


diction over the whole State or only parts 
of it: 


(1) Assam 

(2) Bihar 

(3) Bombay 

(4) Kerala 

(5) Mysore 

(6) Orissa 

(7) Punjab 

(8) Rajsthan 

Since the last Conference, the two hou- 
ses of the Indian Parliament have passed 
the Khadi and Village Industries Commis- 
sion Bill and the Government of India has 
by an enactment constituted the Khadi and 
Village Industries Commission. The Act 
provides for the Khadi and Village Indust- 
ries Board to function as an Advisory Body 
to the Commission. The functions of the 
Commisson have been laid down in the Act 
of Parliament. These functions are: | 

“Clause [5 (i): The functions of the 
Commission shall generally be to plan, or 
ganise and implement programmes for the 


development of Khadi and Village 
dustries. 


(2) In particular and without. prejudice 
to the generality of the foregoing power, 


the Commission may take such steps as it 
may think fit. 


(a) to plan and organise the training of 
persons engaged in the production 
of Khadi or in village industries: 


In- 
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(b) to build up a reserve of raw mate- 
rials and implements and to supply 
them to persons enaged in the pro- 
duction of Khadi or in village indus- 
tries at such economical rates as may 


be suitable in the opinion of the 
Commission; 


(c) to provide forthe sale and marketing 


of Khadi or of products of village in- 
dustries; 


(d) to encourage and. promote research 
in the technique of production of 
Khadi or inthe development of villa- 
ge industries, or to provide facilities 
for a study of the problems relating 
to Khadi or village industries; 

(e) to maintain or assist in the mainte- 
nance of institutions for.the develop- 
ment of Khadi or village industries; 

(f) to undertake, assist or encourage 
the production of Khadi or the deve- 
lopment of village industries: 

(g) to promote and encourage co-opera- 
tive efforts among manufacturers of 


Khadi and persons engaged in village 
industries; 


(h) for insuring the genuineness of and 
for granting certificates to produ- 
cers of; or dealers in Khadi or the 
products of any village industry. 


(i) to carry out any other matter 
which may be prescribed. 
In the discharge of its functions 


under this Act the Commission shall be 
bound by such directions as the Central 
Government may give fo itd: 

It-is the desire of the Commission to 
channelise its financial assistance for 
implementation of its appreved schemes 
through the Statutory State Boards and 


make them responsible for their imple— 
{ 
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mentation in the States. As has already 
been pointed out a_ large number of States 
have. set up Statutory State Boards. The 
original purpose -of setting up the State 
Statutory Boards was to enable the Central 
Board to share its responsibilities with 
them. But for various reasons this has 
been possible only to a limited ‘extent 
since all boards have not found it possible 
to establish by now close contact with 
the primary agencies implementing the 
programme. 

Another reason which limited the capaci- 
ty of the State Boards, is that State Govern- 
ments have not been able to make allot- 
ments to the State Boards for adequate 
administrative and other — staff. The 
Commission’s decision on this point is that 
assistance to be paid to each Board in the 
form of grant-in—aid should be determined 
in the beginning of the year and should 


be for the staff for the following items 
of works : 


(i) Inspection, 

(ii) Audit, 

(iii) Accounting, 

(iv) Collection of statistical data, 

(v) Preparation of progress reports, 

(vi) Framing of rules, regulations, 

3 procedures etc., : 

(vii) Expert or Organiser for each indu- 
stry worked in the State; 
necessary, 


where 
should also be 


given for Assistants to experts or 
Organisers. 


(a) In case of States where the work 
is on a limited scale or work has just 
been inaugurated a minimum staff 
is to be given irrespective of the per- 
centage limit. 

(b) The staff in respect of which financial 


grant 
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assitance would be given sholud poss- 


ess the qualifications prescribed by 
the commission. 


(c) The total financial provision involved 
in the revised pattern should not 


exceed the one already approved by 
the Government. 


The Commission is convinced that State 
Boards should have qualified administrative 
personnel 
properly maintained, 
promptly attended to and corrective mea- 
sures are adopted for preventing recurrence 
of irregularities. The State Boards should 
have their own manuals of procedures or 
adopt manuals used by similar bodies or by 
their Governments. They should also ensure 
that the funds disbursed by them to the 
institutions are properly utilised and annual 
and quarterly progress reports regarding 
the utilisation of funds and the implement- 
ation of schemes are furnished to the Khadi 
and Village Industries Commission promptly 
and regularly. Besides these, the Boards 
should also observe legal formalities such 
as the execution of agreements, etc. in 
regard to loans given by them to registered 
institutions. The Commision has decided 
to provide financial assistance to supplement 


the resources of the State Boards derived 
from State Governments. 


There is another point which needs to 
be emphasised. As far as possible, the Boards 
should endeavour to carry out the progra- 
mmes for the development of  Khadi 
(particularly Ambar) and village industries 
by encouraging the growth of co-operative 
societies. At present the major part of the 
Commission’s work in the States is carried 
out through institutions registered under 
the Societies Registration Act of 1860. As 


to ensure that accounts are 


audit objections are © 
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statutory provisions for accounts keeping, 
auditing, regular meetings and elections 
exist only in the Co-operative Act, these 
societies are to be preferred. 

Before concluding this report, | would 
appeal to such of the States as have not yet 
set up Statutory State Boards to do so. 
This seems imperative because the Commis- 
sion’s assistance to these States involves 
inordinate delays. In the case of loans the 
State Governments have to obtain prior 
approval of the Central Government before 
raising loans. The observance of this 
statutory obligation leads to delay, In order 
to avoid this and to ensure uniformity in 
the organisational pattern, it will be desi- 
rable if the States where there are no 
Statutory Boards initiate immediate steps 
to set up such Boards. 

For the information of this Conference. 
| may add in conclusion, that this year in 
the allocation of funds and programmes 
both for Khadi including Ambar and for 
Village Industries, the Commission invited 
the co-operation of State Boards and of 
State Governments where Statutory State 
Boards had not been constituted, Develop- 
ment Commissioners and representatives 
from the Administrations of the centrally 
administered areas. | am happy to report 
that the response from them was both 
ready and ample. Joint consultations took 
place between January 30 and February 19, 
1958. Asa result, programmes involving a 
total financial outlay of Rs. 10;65,03,790 
were finalised. Details are given in the — 
notes of these discussions published by the 
Commission and supplied ‘to all concerned. 

| Pranial S. Kapadia 
Bemnbay July 19, 1958. Baie Secretary) 
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APPENDIX 2 


Notes on Item I of the Agenda : Difficulties in the working of the State 
- Boards and suggestions for making their work more effective : ; 


When the All India Khadi and 
Village Industries Board was constituted, 
the Government of India had desired, 
through its notification, that the All India 
Board would function in close co-operation 
with the State Boards to be constituted in 
the different States. Keeping this in view, 
the Chairman and the Members of the 
Central Board visited every State and 
discussed with the Minister concerned the 
question of formation of State Boards, and 
the steps to establish co-ordination between 
the Central and the State 
devised. 


When the State Khadi and Village 
Industries Boards were constituted in 
“various States, it was found that the princ- 
iples and the spirit behind the formation 
of State Boards were not strictly adhered 
to. It was expected that the State Boards 
‘would be constituted of such members 
who followed the Gandhian principles 
regarding Khadi and village industries. 
No mention of this, of course, could be 
made inthe notification issued by the 
Government of India. Though the State 
Governments had been, during our discussi- 
ons, apprised of this guiding principle in the 
constitution of the State Boards, other 
considerations seemed to have weighed 
with them, while selecting the members of 
the State Boards. 


bodies were 


Though the All India Khadi and Village 
Industries Board had suggested that a non— 
official should be chosen as the Secretary 
of the State Boards, this stipulation was 
not always adhered to by the States. In 
spite of these shortcomings, the All India 
Khadi and Village Industries Board did 
its best in implementing its programme 
by establishing co-ordination with the 
State Boards. 


In the working of the Central Board and 
the State Boards another lacuna came to 
light. Though the All India Board was an 
advisory body, it had scope and opportunity 
for implementing its schemes and progra 
mimes; this was not the case with the State 
Boards which were advisory bodies. It was, 
therefore, suggested by the All India Khadi 
and Village Industries Board that the State 
Boards should be invested with statutory 
powers. Some States, therefore, constituted 
their Statutory Boards in accordance with 
the proposal. When they had begun to 
function, the reorganisation of States came. 
In many cases the new set-up created new 
problems. The merged areas are not covered 
and governed by the Boards of the States 
to which they have been added as a_ result 
of reorganisation. It has been found by 
experience that such State Boards could 
not function effectively. It Is,therefore, 
necessary that the State Boards should be 
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reconstituted very early in the reorganised 


States. If this is done, the difficulties 
now experienced in | 
grammes through the State Boards could 
be removed. 


The Khadi and Village Industries Commi- 
ssion would request the State Governments 
to have only those persons as members of the 
reconstituted State Boardsas_ have full faith 
in Khadi and village industries as a national 
programme. It is expected that the Secretary 
of the State Board would be selected from 
among those who have experience of 
Khadi work and have devoted a number of 
years to the cause of Khadi and Village in- 
dustries. It has been our experience in wor- 
king the schemes of the Commission that 
those persons who were not acquainted 
with the field of Khadi and village crafts, 
had not proved a success in implerenting 
the schemes. It is, therefore, necessary that 
the Secretary of the State Board should be 
fully conversant with the problems facing 
the development programme of Khadi and 
village industries. These industries havea 
tradition of more than 30 years, and it is 
expected that State Boards would follow 
it in implementing schemes, 


It is desirable that the problems which 
crop up in implementing the schemes thro- 
ugh co-operative societies should be thoro- 
ughly appreciated. They pertain to registra- 
tion, capital and borrowing capacity. The 
experience of the past four years has shown 
that anumber of months passed before a 
co-operative society was registered. The 
problem of securing the necessary capital 


faced it even after registration. It is a mat-. 


ter which deserves serious consideration 


implementing pro 
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and is causing concern. Though the principl 
of implementing the schemes through th 
co-operative societies is a sound one, th 
problem which has to be tackled is that th 
applications of the co-operative societies fo 
registration should be dealt with prompth 
and their borrowing limits determined a 
early as possible by the Registrar of Co-ope 
rative Societies.Capital is needed in advance 
for starting the work of the co-operative 
societies even if the sanction is obtainec 
without delay. This is another problem facing 
the co-operative societies. They have tc 
solve yet another problem, namely, that o 
exceeding the stipulated borrowing limit 
The only way which can be recommended is 
that the societies should raise their own 
share capital. It is the duty of the State 
Khadi and Village Industries Boards to help 
them in this direction. The workers and 
members of the State Boards should assist 
the newly formed co-operative societies in 
raising the share capital. It has been realised 
that the continuation of the procedure of 
implementing the programmes of Khadi and 
village industries through the institutions 
registered under the Registration of Societies 
Act would not be possible. 

The State Khadi Boards seem to have 
adopted a procedure of dividing the funds 
sanctioned by the Commission equally am- 
ong the divisions or districts for the schemes 
pertaining to Khadi and village industries. 
It, therefore, results sometimes in unfair 
distribution for the various programmes. 
Many schemes which have more possibilities 
of development, fall short of funds; whereas 


the funds get blocked in programmes 


holding out less possibilities. Therefore, 
the State Boards should not allocate funds 
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n the basis of a region or a district. The 
‘iterion for the disbursement of funds 
10uld be the potentialities of the scheme 
halked out for a particular area. The 
ecessary funds should be allocated, keeping 
1 view the favourable conditions for the 
uccess of the programme. Some conditions 
nay also be imposed with the allocation 
f funds. 7 


The State Boards implement the schemes 
ind programmes formulated by the Khadi 
ind Village Industries Commission keeping 
n view an over-all picture of the country. 
Therefore, some suitable modifications or 
idjustments may be necessary in these 
schemes according to the prevailing condi- 
tions in the States. Better results can be 
snsured by such modified programmes. 
The experience of the last four years has 
also shown that when the schemes and 
programmes prepared by the central orga- 
nisation were implemented, the results 
were not upto the mark. Therefore, the 
State Boards should not implement the 
schemes of the Commission as they are. 
They should effect suitable adjustments to 
suit local conditions.. The Boards should 
get necessary sanctions for additional funds 
for the modified programmes from the 
State Government and thus make provision 
for modified programmes. Sanctions at 
the rate of at least Rs. 25,000 per district 
should be obtained by the State Boards 
from State Governments. | 


| There is a misconception that every- 
thing is achieved by forming a registered 
institution or a co-operative society. This 
line of thinking is erroneous, What is of 
importance is that the institutions should 
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have trained personnel to execute the work. 
They should be aware that Khadi and village 
industries work has a technique of its own. 
With the advent of Ambar Charkha in the 
field of Khadi the technique has advanced 
even further. Village industries such as 
ghani oil, hand-pounding of paddy, leather 
tanning etc., have also certain techniques 
pertaining to purchase of raw materials, 
processes of production, disposal of finished 
products and others, which need expert 
khowledge and training. The institutions 
must have trained and experienced workers 
who are well-versed in these techniques. 


There is a fundamental difference bet- 
ween Khadi and other village industries, 
which should be clearly appreciated. There 
is a certain philosophy behind Khadi. The 
Khadi industry has developed a kind of 
distinctiveness of its own to some extent 
in its field. A tradition has been established 
in Khedi work for the last 36 years. Khadi 
work also consists of certain technical 
processes right from purchase of cotton 
to sale of Khadi. Thegefore, Khadi institu- 
tions. must have workers who understand 
the basic idea of the work besides being 
thoroughly tra ned in its techniques. 


The word ‘‘decentralisation” has created 
some confusion inthe field of Khadi and 
village industries. VVhat actually happens is 
that at some place where a particular 
institution organises work on solid 
foundations, some workers start another 
institution. The new institution attracts 
some workers of the old institutton to itself 
by offering financial temptations and then 
approaches the Commission for financial 
assistance. Caution should be exercised 


its 
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in the case of formation of such mushroom 
institutions which wean away workers from 
existing institutions. This is not decentrali- 
sation, but fragmentation. Such practices 
should not be encouraged. 


This is not to say that no new instituti- 
ons should be formed. For example, when a 
new institution is formed to carry on work 
intensively where work on an extensive basis 
has been already developed, such institution 
should be recipient of aids of all types from 
the Khadi and Village Industries Commission. 
But to carry on intensive work, such 
organisations should have experienced and 
expert workers imbued witha _ missionary 
spirit. 

A very small area of say, 5 to 10 villages 
should be allotted tothem. The field should 
be allotted after securing the consent of the 
old institution and the latter should not have 
much work in that area. Otherwise, conflicts 
between the institutions will grow. Khadi 
and village industries work is based on love 
and mutual co-operation. There should be 
no room for competition here. During the 
last four years, our work has certainly 
progressed; but, side by side, competition 
and other defects have also crept in and they 
are growing. It is, therefore, necessary to 
bear all these things in mind when assigning 
work to a new institution. 


The State Khadiand Village Industries 
Boards have to be particularly aware of the 
fact that though they are set up by the 
Parties in Power in State Governments, in 
the final analysis they have a duty to per- 
form and be responsible to the people. 
They must, therefore, entrust the work to 
the deserving institutions and persons as are 
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capable of taking up the programme and 
carrying it out. It is immaterial to what 
political philosophy the workers of that 
institution subscribe. This point is very 
important. 


The work of the State Khadi Boards does 
not end with merely distributing funds to 
institutions. It is their duty to help the 
institutions to overcome their difficulties 
and ‘to correct short comings in their work. 
No purpose will be served by just pointing 
out defects or shortcomings in the work 
of the institutions.It is the duty of the State 
Boards to guide them in removing the — 
short comings. For this, the State Boards 
must have a band of devoted and trained 
workers. 


The work of the auditors is not merely 
to point out shortcomings, but to guide 
the institutions so that the latter might be 
saved from committing similar mistakes in 
future. The inspectors, too, have to act as 
“friend, philosopher and guide.” This is 
highly essential because Khadi work has to 
be carried on in the villages where ability 
and literacy are not to be found in a large 
enough measure. These local people, have 
ultimately to execute the work and, there- 
fore, the State Boards must take up the 
responsibility of removing the shortcomings 
of the workers by training them on proper 
lines. The State Boards should convene 
regional conferences of workers of the inst- 
itutions to consider the day-to-day pro- 
blems faced by them and guide them to 
evolve solutions for them. This work will be 
facilitated by closer contacts with the 
Sanchalaks of the institutions. 


lf other welfare activities are started in 
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the same area where programmes of State of the State from the point of view of 
Boards are already in.operation, it will help — starting new institutions. The personnel 
our work. The State Khadi Boards should, must have faith in the programme of Khadi 
therefore, develop closer relations with the and village industries. Money is a poor — 
Handloom Board, the Handicrafts Board, the instrument compared to the importance 
Backward and the Scheduled Castes Com- of the work we have set out to do. But we 

mission, the Social Welfare Board etc., and have to make every pie go tothe farthest 
secure maximum possible help from them extent. The members of the State Boards 
for improving the financial condition of must recognise this vital consideration. The 
Bre tsalhs Secretary of the Board must not allow the 

It has been our insistence from the work to be bogged down in red-tapism, 
beginning that the members of the State must help in expediting the work of the 
Boards, and its employees should be those institutions and must be able to win the 
persons who are well acquainted with the co-operation of all in the work. This alone 
areas and field workers in the State and are will ensure success of the work of State 
fully conversant with the potentialities Boards. 
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APPENDIX 3 


Note on Item 2 of the Agenda: Modifications 


in Acts constituting 


State Boards so as to give powers to them on the lines of those 
given to the Khadi and Village Industries Commission. 


lt may be recalled that the first confe 
rence of representatives of State Govern- 
ments, State Boards, etc., was held at Poona 
in November, 1954, wherein the constitu- 
tion, functions, etc. of statutory organisat 
ions in the States had been considered 
in full and suitable recommendations 
made. In pursuance of the decisions in the 
above Conference the Commission ( then 
All India Khadi and Village Industries 
Board ) approached the State Governmensts 
to enact suitable legislation and set up 
statutory State Khadi and Village Industries 
Boards in the States for the purpose of 
effectively working out programmes of 
Khadi and village industries. As a result 
of such efforts, all the State Governments, 
except Madras, West Bengal, Uttar Pradesh 
and Jammu and Kashmir State have 
constituted statutory bodies in their 
States. While Madras and West Bengal have 
informed that such requisite legislation is 
being undertaken. the other two State 
Governments have communicated 
their present vicws. It may be necessary 
for this conference to enquire and know 
whether the statutory bodies already 
established and functioning in the States 
have adequately been enabled to work 
with satisfaction and efficiency. It will 
also be necessary ,for this Conference to 
consider whether such enactments constitu 
required any 


not 


ting State organisations 


modifications, and if so to what extent, 

with a view to bringing in speedier work 

and greater efficiency. 

Constitution The first conference held 
Of The at Poona in November, 
Boards: 1954 had recommended that 

the composition of the 

State Boards should be of a certain pattern 

(copies of the detisions supplied). The 

decisions at Poona had referred to the 

maximum strength and the quality of the 

Membership. It is possible that some 

State Boards have not been formed in 

strict adherence to the above pattern laid 

down by the Poona Conference. Whiie the 
number of members had exceeded the 
maximum of fifteen (as laid down by tne 

Conference) in one case, in some other 

cases majority of the members, perhaps, may 

not be considered as non-officials. While the 

Poona Conference recommended that the 

Secretary of the Board should normally be 

a non-official, in many States it is found 

that the Secretaries are Government 

servants. This conference has to consider 
whether any suitable recommendation 
has to be made with regard to these 
points after knowing from the representa-| 
tives of the State Governments con- 
cerned, how far the deviations, if any, 
in the constitution of the State Boards 
from the pattern recommended have 
contributed to the successful working of 
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the Boards. 


Disbursement: The State Boards take 
Of Funds the necessary funds from 

the Khadi and Village 
Industries Commission and then pass them 
on to institutions within their jurisdiction 
except for any scheme which is reserved 
for being worked direclty by the Boards 
themselves. In the past, many instances 
have occurred to show that the State Boards 
have not been able to transmit funds to the 
institutions without inordinate delay. Such 
delays might perhaps be caused by inade- 
quacy of staff or by want of sufficient 
powers to the State Boards under the 
constitution by which they had been 
formed. The Conference may consider 
whether constitutional inadequacy has really 
led to these delays in these cases and also 
find out ways and means and suggest 
suitable alterations in the legisations if 
necessary. 
Borrowing Powers: In the past, after 
| scrutiny, it was 
found that in one case, the legislation 
setting up the State Board had not provided 
for giving adequate powers to borrow from 
bodies like the Khadi and Village Industries 
Commission. Although this deficiency had 
-been rectified later in that case, it may be 
possible that failure to grant adequate 
powers to the Boards to take loans from 
bodies like the Khadi and Village Industries 
Commission may prevent such Boards from 
working effectively. The representatives of 
the States may perhaps like to have a 
discussion on this point at the Conference 
with a view to removing the defects in the 
- legislation, if any. 


Budget: Normally, once in a year, the 


grant and loan. 
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budget and the ~ annual pro- 
gramme are prepared by the State Boards 
and got approved by the State Govern- 
ments. It is believed that once the 
programmes and budgets are approved by 
the State Government, it will not be 
necessary for the State Board to seek the 
sanction of the State Government for 
individual schemes set out in the annual 
programme. It is supposed that there is 
sufficient provision in this regard in the 
State enactments. In any case where there 
is no such provision, or if the provision is 
inadequate, the question may be considered 
by the Conference. 


Powers For It is expected that once 
reappropriation the annual budget and 

the programmes are 
approved by the State Government, there 
must be sufficient provisions in the State 
enactment for empowering the State Board 
to make minor reappropriations under the 
several major heads subject to the over-all 
It has been the experience 
of the Commission that without such powers 
the regular working of the organization is 
impeded. While the Commission has these 
powers under its constitution, it will be 
advisable for the conference to consider 
whether such powers are not also necessary 
for the State Boards provided for in their 
respective statutes. 


Minor Modifications : 
In The Pattern Of. 
Schemes 


During the work- 
ing in the course 
of the year based 
| on the annual 
budget and programmé approved by the 
State Government it may be possible 
that occasions may- arise where it will 


a 
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be necessary for the State Board to make 
minor alterations in the schemes with 
respect to its pattern. In all such cases 
the State Boards have to contact the 
Commission and get its approval for 
effecting necessary modifications. In the 
interest of effective and speedy working it 
will also be necessary that the State Board 
may be permitted to implement the same 
as soon as approval of the Commission is 
obtained. In many of the State statutes there 
is no provision for such minor alterations in 
the schemes. It impiles that in every such 
case the State Board may have to approach 
its State Government for concurrence. This 
is likely to involve delays which would 
otherwise be avoidable. The Conference 
may consider whether provision in the State 
statute empowering the State Board to im-— 
plement schemes as modified and approved 
by the Commissian may be necessary in the 
interest of effectiveworking. 
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Power To: Thére may be occasions, whe- 
Write Off ther in the case of trading 
Losses transactions directly underta— 

ken by the State Board or 
otherwise, when losses would have resulted 
which require to be written off. These losses 
would either be due to theft, fraud. etc. 
or as a natural consequence of transactions. 
in the ordinary course of business. Amounts 
involved in such cases required to be wri- 
tten off may also be very small. If necessary 
provision in the statute does not exist, it 
will be necessary for the State Board to 
approach its State Government for writing 
offeven in respect of such small amounts. 
It may be mentioned that the Commission 
has been granted necessary powers under 
this head in its constitution. The Conference 
may consider whether in the same manner 
it will be necessary for the State Board also 
to have similar powers though on a restric- 
ted scale and if so to what extent. 


! 
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Supplementary note on item 2 of the Agenda: Modifications in Acts 
constituting State Boards so as to give powers to them on the lines 
of those given to the Khadi and Village Industries Commission. 


Borrowing: The State Board has generally 
Powers to depend upon the funds 

from the Khadi and Village 
Industries Commission for taking up deve- 
Ipomental activities in respect of Khadi and 
village industries. Except for the establish- 
ment expenses of the offices of the State 
Boards, almost all the funds which the State 
Boards handle have to come from the Khadi 
and Village Industries Commission. Such 
being the case, it may be advisable to have 
statutory provisions in their constitution to 
empower the State Boards to receive grants 
and loans from the Commission.While many 
of the States have made the:necessary provi- 
sions generally for borrowing loans in the 
statutes constituting the Boards, it is found 
that there isno such provision in the case 
of Rajasthan, Saurashtra and Hyderabad, All 
the samé these three Boards also have taken 
funds from the erstwhile Khadi and Village 
Industries Board as well as the Commission. 
This isan irregularity which has to be 
rectified. 


Many of the Boards have been empowe- 
red to borrow by suitable provisions in the 
statute creating them. Generally the langu- 
age used in the relevant section is as follows: 


“The Board may accept grants, 
subventions, donations and gifts and 
receive loans from the Government 
or a local authority or any body or 
association,whether. incorporated or 
not, or an individual for all or any 


of the purposes of this Act. ” 


Even though no mention has been speci- 
fically made of the Khadi and Village Indus- 
tries Commission there is sufficient autho- 
rity for the Board to borrow from the 
Commission. It has to be considered by the 
Conference whether provision on the lines 
above quoted may not be necessary in the 
statutes creating the three Boards men- 
tioned above. 


It is also found that evenin respect of 
State enactments which include the provi- 
sion quoted above,there is also another sub- 
sequent provision about borrowing,which in 
fact detracts from the powers given to the 
State Board in the former provision. The 


latter provision may be'said to be worded 
as follows : 


“The Board may from time to 

. time with the previous sanction of 
the Government and subject to the 
provisions of this Act and subject to 
the conditions asthe Government 
may determine, borrow any sum 
required forthe purpose of this Act” 


This provision insists that the previous 
sanction of the State Government has to be 
taken bythe State Board whenever the 
Board borrows any sum. The effect of this 
provision is likely to create hardships and 
to involve delays especially when the 


sums. borrowed by the Board are from the 
Commission. 
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The Commission may, before the begin- 
ning of every financial year, have discus- 
sions with the representatives of the State 
Boards (as the one they had in January and 
February 1958 in respect of the programmes 
for 58-59) and draw up agreed conclusions 
with respect to the programmes to be un- 
dertaken by the State Boards for the coming 
year. Asa result of such discussions it will 
be possible for the State Boards to 
know before hand the extent of the funds 
that they will be able to get from the 
Commission during the year. Most probably 
the Commission may arrange such discussions 
in future years also in January-February or 
a little earlier if circumstances permit. The 
State Boards after knowing the expected 
financial aid from the Commission should 
be able to approach their respective State 
Governments for sanction for the total 
grants and loans expected. If this step is 
taken and the sanction of the State Govern- 
ment obtained before the beginning of the 
relevant financial year it may not be 
necessary for the State Board to approach 
the State Government in every case of 
receipt of such amounts. It is also suggested 
that the State Boards should be required to 
get the sanction only once during the year 
and that at the beginning or soof the 
financial year so that delays may be avoided. 


Another alternative for the State Board 
would be to move the State Governments 
to make suitable provision in their statutes 
mentioning that with regard to loans taken 
from the Commission previous sanction 
of the State Government is not necessary. 
Perhaps it may not be difficult for the State 
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Governments to agree to this proposal since 
the funds that they receive from the Com- 


mission are really from the Government of 
India. | 


When the State Board is generally autho- 
rised to borrow loans from the Khadi and 
Village Industries Commission, the State 
Board, according to the rules of the Commi- 
ssion, has to hypothecate or mortgage all 
its assets inclusive of properties whether 
movable or immovable. Inthe constitution 
of several of the State Boards, it is found 
that in respect of alienation of immovable 
properties prior sanction of the State 
Government is necessary. It is not suggested 
herein that there should be no such provi- 
sion in respect of all alienations by the State 
Board. But the Commission would like to 
suggest that in the interest of speedy imple- 
mentation of the work of Khadi and village 
industries exceptions are to be made in 
cases where the immovable properties are 
mortgaged to the Commission. The 
Conference may consider the question of 


recommending suitable provisions in this 
regard. 


MinorAmend In the constitution of 
ments To The several Boards mention 
Constitution: is made of All India Khadi 

and Village Industries 
Board, for the present Commission 
was known by that name _ before 


it became statutory. It may, perhaps, be 
necessary now for making the necessary 
amendments to substitute the words “Khadi 
and Village Industries Commission” for the 
words ‘All India Khadi and Village Industries 
Board” wherever they appear in the 
Constitution. | 
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APPENDIX 4 


Note on Item 3: Jurisdiction of State Boards consequent upon 


the Reorganization of States. 


Before the reorganization of the 
States on Ist November, 1956 as many as 
eight States, viz., Hyderabad, Bombay, 
Saurashtra, Madhya Bharat, Rajasthan, 
Bihar, Assam and Orissa had constituted 
Statutory . State Boards which were 
functioning till the above date. Consequent 
to the States Reorganization Act, 1956 and 
the reorganization of the States on Ist 
November, 1956, certain areas in some of 
the States had been removed from their 
jurisdiction and tagged on to the neighbou- 
ring States and/or new areas have also been 
added on to the then existing areas. This 
was likely to unsettle the working of some 
of the State Boards, and to obviate such 
difficulties, Section 9 of the Reorganization 
Act 1958 provided for the smooth function- 
ing of such corporate bodies even after Ist 
November, 1956 until other provisions 
were made by law in respect of them. 
Under Section 109 of the above Act bodies 
corporate which immediately before the Ist 
November 1956 were functioning in conne- 
ction with the affairs of the existing State 
and which became inter-State since that 
date, were allowed to continue to function 
and operate in areas in which they were 
functioning and operating immediately 
before that date until other provisions 
were made by law in respect of these 
bodies corporate. 

Parliament had since enacted the Inter- 


State Corporations Act 1957 which provides. 
inter alia for the reconstitution, reorgani- 
zation and dissolution of a corporation 
constituted under any of the Acts specified 
in the schedule to that Act. Section 5 of 
this Act viz, Inter-State Corporations Act, 
1957, permits the Central Government to 
specify in the schedule any other Act under 
which a body corporate constituted fora 
State is functioning in two or more States 
by virtue of Section 109 of the State 
Reorganisation Act, 1956. 

The Commission was informed by the 
Government of India, Ministry of Comme- 
rce and Industry, that the States affected 
by the Reorganization will have to move 
the Central Government for inclusion of 
their particular statute constituting such 
corporate bodies to deal with Khadi and 
Village Industries in the schedule to the 
Inter-State Corporations Act, 1957 as per 
the provisions under Section 5 of the 
above Act. It was also stated that once 
the affected States had moved the Central 
Government and its statute setting up the 
corporate body todeal with Khadi and 
Village Industries had been included in the 
schedule to the Inter-State Corporations 
Act, 1957, it would be possible to recons- 
titute, reorganize or if necessary, dissolve 
such body. The Commission in. pursuance 
of this communication from the Govern- 
ment of India had addressed the State 
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Government of Andhra Pradesh, Bombay, 
Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan, Kerala and 
Punjab. The Government of India, in the 
Ministry of Commerce and Industry had 
also addressed these State Governments 
in this regard. Of these States, Rajasthan 
alone has so far been successful in having 
its statute (Rajasthan Khadi and Village 
Industries Board Act 1955) included in the 
Schedule to the Inter-State Corporations 
Act 1957. The Madhya Pradesh Governm- 
ent has informed the Commission that 
it has also applied to the Government of 
India for inclusion of its Act’ Bombay, the 
Cemmission is informed, has approached 
the Government of India, though not 
by an application under Clause 5 of the 
Act but with a scheme under section 3 of 
the same Act. Recently the Mysore State 
Board has submitted a similar scheme to 
the State Government under Section 3 of 
Act. While Punjab has replied that no appli- 
cation to Government of India under Section 
5 is thought necessary, the Andhra State has 
intimated that a bill for the entire Andhra 
region is being finalized for introduction in 
the next session of the Legislative Assembly. 
The communication from Andhra State says 
that the new Board which may be formed 
after passing of the Bill will have jurisdiction 
over the entire Andhra State. This commu- 


nication has not stated whether the Andhra |. 


Government has applied to the. Govern- 
ment of India for inclusion of the Hyderabad 
State Board Act in the schedule to the 
Inter-State Corporations Act 1957 under 
section 5 of the same Act. The Kerala State 
has not yet replied. 


In the meanwhilethe Government of 
India in the Ministry of Commerce and Indu- 
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stry has intimated the Commission that the 
initiative will have to be taken by the State . 
Governments themselves to take advantage 
of the legislation of 1957 in respect of the 
Inter-State Corporation. 


This being the present position,it may be 
necessary to consider how the work of 
Khadi and Village Industries in these States 
can be effectively done through their statu- 
tory State Khadi and Village Industries 
Boards. | 

|) Since Section 109 of the State Reorga- 
nization Act 1956 permitted the State 
Statutory Boards functioning as on Ist No- 
vember, 1956 to continue to function and 
operate in the same areas even after that 
date until some other legislation is passed, 
it is implied that this provision is made with 
a view to avoid any confict between the two 
neighbouring State Boards. It also implies 
that in any case where existing areas are 
not curtailed by the reorganization but only 
enlarged by the addition of areas from the 
neighbouring State,the procedure laid down 
under section 5 of the Inter State Corpo- 
rations Act, 1957 is not necessarily to be 


followed. This will especially be the case 
when the additional - areas 
taken over as a result of the. 


reorganization of States belonged originally 
to States which had no statutory State 
Khadi and Village Industries Boards. If this 
position is accepted, the Punjab State rieed 
not invoke the provisions under Section 5, 
since the Punjab State Khadi and Village 
Industries Board which was constituted on 
the IIth February 1957 had enlarged its 
jurisdiction by the addition of the old 
PEPSU area where there was no State 
legislation in this regard. | 
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In Kerala the Malabar District which had ° 


formed part of the Madras State had been 
aided on while the Kanyakumari District 
which formed part of the Travancore Cochin 
State had been taken away. But it has to be 
considered that in neither of the States of 
Madras or Travancore-—Cochin there was 
any statutory State Board on Ist November, 
1956. Only in Kerala a statutory Khadi and 
_ Village Industries Board has been set up, and 
that too only after the reorganisation of 
States, covering the entire State of Kerala. 
Therefore, it may not be necessary for the 


Kerala State to invoke the provisions under _ 


Section 5 of the Inter-State Corporations 
Act. As regards Madhya Pradesh State, 
there was a statutory State Board for the 
- Madhya Bharat Area and new areas from 
the old Vindhya Pradesh and Madhya 
Pradesh State have been taken over by the 
present State. Neither in Vindhya Pradesh 
nor in the old Madhya Pradesh had there 
been any statutory State Board. In the 
circumstances, perhaps, there was no need 
for the Madhya Pradesh State Board to 
invoke the provisions under Section 5 of the 
Act. 
has already applied to the Government of 
India under this Section. Action of the 
Government of India is awaited. | 

While Rajasthan, as stated earlier, has 
been successful in having its legislation viz., 
the Rajasthan Khadi and Village Industries 
Board Act, 1955 included in the schedule to 
the Inter-State Corporations. Act, the 


territories of the old Rajasthan State have - 


been enlarged by the addition of the Abu 
Road Taluka which belonged to the original 
Bombay State due to reorganization. It is 
supposed that this State Government will 
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All the same, this State Government. 
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be taking further steps for reconstituting or 
reorganizing its State Board if it deems fit. 
Since in the case of Bombay State some 
areas (Karnatak areas) have been taken away 
and the areas of Saurashtra, Kutch, 
Vidarbha and Marathawada have been added 
on asaresult of the reorganization it has 
to be considered whether it will not be 
necessary for it to invoke provisions under 
Section 5 of the Inter-State Corporations 
Act or whether the scheme sent by them to 
the Government of India referred to.earlier 
will be adequate. In the same way, perhaps 
the Mysore State also may send a_ similar 
scheme to the Government of India. But. 
the question for consideration is whether it 
will not be necessary for the State to 
invoke the provisions .under Section 5. In 
Andhra also, when the bill for the entire 
Andhra region is being finalized, as 
mentioned earlier, it has to be considered 
whether it will not be necessary also to 


invoke provisions under Section 5 of the 


Inter- State Corporations Act. 

The Commission regrets to note that 
after the reorganization, work of some of 
the above Boards could not be speeded up, | 
especially in the areas which have been 
removed from their jurisdiction and added | 
to other neighbouring States, due to the 
dislocation caused. The Commission hopes 
that these States will soon be able to settle 
the jurisdictions of their respective Boards 
so that the latter may be enabled to work 


"more vigorously and smoothly. 


Copy of the letter No. 289/CIN/58 date 


_23.1.58 from the Ministry of Commerce and 


Industry, New Delhi addressed to the 
Chairman of the Commission is attached as 
an annexure to this note for ready refere- 
nce. | 
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Note on Item No. 3 : Jurisdiction 


the Reorganization of States. 


Copy of letter No. 289/CIN/58 
dated 23rd January, 1958 from the 
Ministry of Commerce and Industry, 
Government of India addressed to 
the Chairman of Khadi and Village 
Industries Commission. 


‘Please refer to your demi-official letter 
No. 4/38/BGT/57, dated the 16th January, 
1958, on the question of statutory Khadi 
and Village Industries Boards which have 
been affected by the reorganisation of Sta- 
tes. I find that under gsection 109 of the 
States Re- organisation Act, 1956 bodies 
corporate which immediately before the 
Ist November 1956, were functioning in 
connection with the affairs of an existing 
State and which become inter State since 
that date, were allowed to continue to 
function and operate in areas in which they 
were functioning and operating immediately 
before that date until other provision was 
made by lawin respect of these bodies 
corporate. 


‘(Parliament has since enacted the Inter- 


of State Boards consequent upon 


State Corporations Act, 1957, which provi- 
des inter alia for the reconstitution, reorga- 
nisation and dissolution of an Inter-State 
Corporation constituted under any of the 
Acts specified in the schedule to that Act. 


“Section 5 of the Act permits the Cen- 
tral Government to specify in th> schedule 
any other Act under which a body corporate 
constituted for a State is functioning in two 
or more States by virtue of section 109 of” 
the States Reorganisation Act, 1956. 

“The States concerned will, therefore, 
have to move the Central Government for 
inclusion of their particular statutes setting 
up such corporate bodies to deal with Khadi 
and village industries in the schedule to the 
Inter-State Corporations Act, 1957, where- 
upon it would be possible to reconstitute, 
reorganise or, if necessary, dissolve such bo- 
dies. Weare separately bringing to the 
notice of the State Governments the provi 
sion of this Act whose advantage they would 


be advised to avail of if the circumstances so 
require. ”’ 
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APPENDIX 5 
Note On Item 4: Release ef funds by Commission to State Boards 
and further release by State Boards to institutions. _ 


(a) Time within which release should 
be made by State Boards to Jastituti 
ons. | 


(b) Question of charging interest on 
the loans given byfthe Commission 
to the State Boards. 


(c) Hypothecation deed for obtaining 
loans from Commission or by the 
institutions from State Boards. 


|. The All India Khadi and Village 
Industries Board had been following the 
policy of implementing its programme of 
work through the Statutory State Boards 
(wherever they had begun to function) to 
as large an extent as practicable. The All 
India Khadi and Village Industries Board 
had, however, to continue to extend 
the financial assistance to old. institutions 
and also to institutions in areas, where 
the State Boards had not begun to 
function. The Khadi and Village Industries 
Commission had arranged meetings with 
representatives of State Boards, early 
during this year for consulting them regar 
ding the extent to which they would 
undertake the work of the schemes of 
the Commission during 1958-59. 
Arrangements have been made to release 
funds for the various schemes as necessary 
indents are received from the State Boards. 


2. For enabling the State Boards to 
implement the Commission’s programme, 


(which they undertake to éxecute) it is 
necessary that funds are released by the 
Commission, as expeditiously as possible. 
The Commission has, however, to ensure 
that the funds thus released do not remain 
unutilised for more than a_ reasonable 
period, either with the State Boards or 
with the institutions to whom they are 
granted by the State Boards. This can 
be achieved if : 


(a) the Boards approach the Commi- 
ssion for releasing funds, only after 
necessary preliminary arrangements 
are complete for further release of 
the funds by the State Boards to 
institutions concerned, or when 
arrangements are complete for 
starting the work, in respect of 
items which the Boards propose 
to handle directly, under their own 
management. : 


(b) the Boards recommend the release 
of funds direct by the Commission 
to institutions selected by them, 
on their behalf. 


3. The, Commission would be in a very 
awkward position, if large amounts of 
funds released by them get immobilised at 
various stages of disbursement. Past expe- 
rience has indicated that there were several 
instances when funds released by the Com- 


mission remained unutilised and in some 
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cases remained even undisbursed with some 
of the Boards for abnormally long periods. 
It would not be necessary to mention par- 
ticulars of such instances but it was obse- 
rved that ina few cases the Board con- 
cerned did not release the funds to the in- 
stitutions (for whom they were. specially 
indented) for long periods. There may be 
difficulties which may have led to such a 
position, but we must discuss and fix a pro- 
cedure by which such instances could be 
avoided in future. It would, therefore, be 
of great help to the Commission, if the State 
Boards adopt one of the two alternatives 
referred to in sub paras (a) and (b) of para 
2 above, while asking for the release of 
funds. The Commission has deVised forms in 
which required particulars should be for- 
warded by the State Boards after necessary 
arrangements have been completed by the 
Boards for immediate further disbursement 
and utilisation of funds. In this connection 
the Commission proposes to maintain re- 
gisters, with required particulars about all 
institutions, to whom funds are being relea- 
sed for implementing the programme of the 
Commission, either directly by the Com- 
mission or through State Boards. This re- 
gister would be of great use when indents 
are received from State Boards for. funds 
meant for granting them to_ institutions 
named by them in their indents. 

4, It is our experience that normally it 
takes about 4 to 6 weeks, before the funds 
can be actually remitted after processing the 
cases in the various branches of the Commi- 
ssion’s Office. This is, however, possible if 
the indents for funds are sent in accor-— 
dance with the procedure prescribed by 

the Commission. If this is not done delays 
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are inevitable, inspite of our anxiety to ex- . 
pedite the implementation of the program- 
me. In special cases of urgency, funds have 
been released in much less time. This may 
not, however, be practicable in general. 

5. When the funds are to be sent direc- 
tly by the Commission to the institutions 
on the recommendations of the Board, the 
amounts would reach the institutions, as 
soon as they are released by the Commis- 
sion, as per procedure indicated in para 2 
(b) above. However, when funds are remit- 
ted to the State Boards for releasing them 
to the institutions, it is necessary. for the 
Boards to evolve a procedure by which it 
should be possible for them to pass on these 
funds to institutions concerned within 
about two weeks, since much of the preli- 
minary procedure ought to have been com- 
pleted before placing the indents by the 
State Boards to the Commission. At any 
rate, itis felt that this period should not 
exceed four weeks. 

6. There are several items of loans (in 
our pattern of schemes) in which interest 
has to be levied on loans disbursed by the 
Commission. According to the conditions of 
these loans, the institutions would pay the 
interest from the dates the amounts are 
may remain with the Boards for some time, . 
before they are further released by them 
to the institutions. This can be obviated 
if the Boards advise the Commission to 
remit the funds direct to institutions 
recommended by them. In such cases also 
the actual loan agreements will be between 
the Board and institutions and the Commi- 
ssion would only remit the funds on behalf 
of the State Board concerned. The Com- 


_mission has decided to undertake the 
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additional office work involved by this 
procedure, with a view to reducing the 
period of avoidable delay in implementing 
the programme, as far as possible. When 
the funds are disbursed by State Boards, 
it is anticipated that it may take upto four 
weeks, for such disbursement of funds. 
The Commission has, therefore, decided to 
approach the Government of India to 
allow us not to claim interest from the 
State Boards for two months for enabling 
them to disburse the amounts. It is 
obvious that if the amounts remain undis- 
bursed for longer periods the State Boards 
would have to meet the extra expenditure 
on account of interest out of the grants 


received by them from the State Govern- | 


ments. The rates of interest will of course 
be prescribed by the Government of India 
from time to time. 


6. (b) Besides, delay in disbursement 
of funds to institutions will also mean that 
the period available to the institutions for 
implementing the work will be less to the 
extent of the delay in releasing funds as the 
loans have to be returned within a specified 
period according to the conditions of loans 
in case of the different schemes. 


7. -In accordance with Rule No. 28 of. 


the Khadi and Village Industries Commission 
~ Rules of 1957, the Commission can disburse 
‘loans, after executing an agreement with 
the borrower. This agreement can be in 
the form-of a mortgage deed, a surety bond 
or a hypothecation deed. It is proposed 
toadopt the hypothecation deed in respect 
of most of our advances for fulfilling the 
requirement of loan Rules. Most of the 
State Boards have been authorised ( under 
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the Acts under which they are established ) 
to borrow loans from the Khadi Commission 
for carrying out their programmes. The | 
Boards which do not possess such powers 
should move the State Governments to 
make necessary amendments in the Act. 
The Commission has requested Govern- 
ment to advise whether the State Boards 
should execute hypothecation deed in 
respect of the financial assistance which is 
placed at their disposal. Their decision 
would be communicated to the Boards 
in due course. 


Hypothecation Deed From Institutions 


8. The State Boards will have to get hy- 
pothecation deeds (with an upper limit of 
advances) executed by the institutions to 
whom the loans are disbursed by them. 
They will also have to obtain receipts from 
them in the prescribed form, whenever 
amounts of loan are paid, from time to time 
under the hypothecation deed (which would 
indicate an upper limit for the total 
amount of the loan). Copies of the form of 
hypothecation deed and of a receipt are 
attached. It is suggested that copies of 
such agreements should be forwarded by 
the State Boards to the Commission as 
soon as they are executed. The Commi- 
ssion will keep all such copies on record 
in the Accounts Section at the Head 
Office. As the State Boards are not 
likely to have adequate assets to cover 
the amounts of loans given to them (either 
in the form of existing assets or assets 
likely to be created out of the loans 
paid to them), it is proposed that they. 
should give a power of attorney to the 
Commission, to act on their behalf, if and 
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when necessity arises regarding recovery 
of loans from any of the defaulting institu- 
tions. A form of agreement for giving 
such power of attorney will be supplied to 
the Boards in due course. 


The institutions will have to pay stamp 
duty while executing the hypothecation 
deeds. The Commission has decided to 
request Government that the amount of 
such stamp duty paid by the institutions 
should be reimbursed to them by way of 
gran throgh the State Boards. It is also 
proposed (if Government agree) to place 
at their disposal estimates of grants for 
this purpose while releasing funds.. As 
already mentioned, the hypothecation deeds 
would be for an upper limit of amount. It 
is necessary to explain that amounts could 
be disbursed to the Institutions under the 
deed so long as the total amount due from 
them does not exceed this upper limit at 
any time of the duration of the hypothe- 
cation deed. This hypothecation deed 
(which may also be termed as credit line) is 
of acontinuous nature and no fresh stamp 
duty would be payable as amplified below. 
Although there would be several transac- 
tions under the deed, of payment and 
repayments under the hypothecation deed 
no fresh stamp duty would be payable 
against any of these transactions, unless 
the total amount of funds actually due 
from them (as a result of all these transac- 
tions) do not exceed the upper limit of 
the hypothecation deed. 


Insurance of Assets : 


9 The borrowing institutions will have to 
insure their assets against fire, theft, frauds, 
risks etc. It would be necessary that they 
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should assign the policies to the Commi- 
ssion. It would, however, be their duty 
to see that the conditions of the policy are 
duly observed and that the premia are 
paid in good time. The State Boards are 
requested to explain the procedure to 
the borrowing institutions and see that It 
is adopted in all cases. 
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Khadi And Village Industries Commission Deed of Hypothecation 


( Tentative Draft ) 


ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT made and 


-entered into at this day of 195 between 


(Set out here the 

full name and 

description of 

the Borrower) 

hereinafter called the “‘Borrower/s” (which 
expression shall unless ;repugnant to the 
subject’or context include its/their success 
successors and assigns) of the one part 
and the Khadi and Village Industries Commi- 
ssion hereinafter called the ‘Lender’ (which 
expression shall unless repugnant to the 
subject or context include its successor or 
successors and assigns) of the other part; 


WHEREAS the Lender having at the req- 
uest of the Borrower/s opened o1 agreed to 
open in the books of the Lender a cash 
credit account to the extent of Rs.,.... in 
the name/s of the Borrower/s to be secured 
by goods to be hypothecated with the Len- 
der IT 1S HEREBY AGREED BETWEEN THE 
LENDER AND THE BORROWER /S as 
follows :- 


|. The Borrower/s hereby hypothecate/s 
in favour of the Lender all the goods here- 
under described namely :- 

(Set out here 

the detailed des- 

cription of the 

movable proper- 

ty to be hy- 

pothecated). 

including cash in hand or at Bank or remai- 


ning to the order of the Borrower/s inclu- 
ding all the stocks thereof for the time 
being whether raw. or manufactured or in 
process of manufacture and also all products, 
goods and any and_ every tangible movable 
property of the Borrower/s whether now 
lying or at any time hereafter during the 
continuance of this security lying or being in 
or about the Borrower/s premises and go- 
down at or wherever else the same may be 
held by any party anywhere to the order 
and disposition of the Borrower’s or in 
course of transit to the Borrower/s (all of. 
which are hereinafter called ‘* the Hypothe- | 


cated goods’’.) | 


2. The hypothecated goods are hypothe 
cated as security by way of first charge 
(unless the goods are already hypothecated 
with a State Government or the Akhil 
Bharat Sarva Seva Sangh in which case 
the Lender will have a second charge on 
the hypothe-cated goods and if one of 
them has a second charge the lender will 
have the next charge) for the due 
repayment by the Borrower/s to the Lender 
as the balance due tothe Lender at any 
time or ultimately on the closing of the 
said cash credit account and all costs, 
charges and expenses incurred by the 
Lender for preservation, protection, 
defence and perfection of this security 
or for attempted or actual realisation 
thereof and also for due repayment of all 
present and future indebtedness and 
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liabilities of the Borrower/s to the 
Lender of any kind in any manner whether 
solely or jointly primary or collateral 
‘ accrued or accruing with all relative 
interest, charges, costs and expenses. The 
expression balance due to the Lender 
in this and subsequent clauses of this 
agreement shall be taken to include the 
principal money from time to time due 
on the said cash credit account and also all 
interest thereon calculated at the agreed 
rate and the amount of all charges and 
expenses which the Lender may have paid 
or incurred in any way in connection with 
the 
disposal thereof. 


hypothecated goods or the sale or 


3. The Lender may at any time without 
assigning any reason whatsoever discon- 
tinue to give any further loan to the 
Borrower although the total amount of 
loans given under this agreement does not 
exceed the said sum of Rs.... 


4. That on demand by the Lender the 
Borrower/s shall repay to the Lender 
at the office of the Lender at Bombay 
the balance due to the Lender on the 
said cash credit account together with 
all further interest at the agreed rate and 
the amount of all costs, charges and 
expenses (if any) upto the date of payment. 
Provided that nothing herein this clause 
contained shall be deemed to prevent 
the Lender from demanding payment of 
the interest for the time being due 
without at the same time demanding 
payment of the balance due to the Lender 
exclusive of such interest. 


5. The accommodation so obtained shall 
be wholly applied in the ordinary course 
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of and for the purpose for which the same 
has been sanctioned. 


6. The Borrower/s may in the ordinary 
course of business sell and dispose of any 
of the hypothecated goods except machin 
ery and other equipments provided that 
the Borrower/s shall not make any sale of 
any of the hypothecated goods upon being 
prohibited in writing by the Lender from 
doing so. 

7. The Borrower/s shall pay all rents, 
rates, taxes, payments and outgoings in 
respect of the hypothecated goods, and 
shall keep the same insured for their full 
market value against loss or damage by fire 


and shall insure against such other 
risks as the Lender shall require and 
shall deliver to the Lender the policy 


or policies of insurance duly assigned 
or transferred in favour of the Lender. 
All sums received under any such insuran- 
ces as aforesaid shall be applied in or 
towards the liquidation of the amounts due 
by the Borrower/s to the Lender. 


8. That all the hypothecated goods shall 
be held as the Lender’s exclusive property 
specifically appropriated to this security to 
be dealt with only under the direction 
of the Lender and the Borrower/s shall not 
create any _mortgage, charge, lien or 
encumbrance upon or over the same or any 
part thereof except to the Lender nor suffer 
any such mortgage charge lien or encumb- 
rance to affect the same or any part thereof 
nor do or allow anything that may prejudice 
this security. 


9. The Borrower/s shall submit to the 


Lender six monthly or oftener as may be 
required stock statements verified by 
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certificates of its authorised Officers for the 
time being that the quantities and amounts 
stated are correct and will also furnish and 
verify all statements, reports, returns, 
certificates and information and will also 
execute all documents and do all acts and 
things which the Lender may require to 
give effect hereto. 


10. That this agreement is to operate as 
security for the balance from time to time 
due to the Lender and also for the ultimate 
balance to become due on the said cash 
credit account and the said account is not to 
be considered to be closed for the purpose 
of this security of andthe security of 
hypothecated goods is not to be considered 
exhausted by reason of the said cash credit 
account being brought to credit at any time 
or from time totime or by reason of the 
said account being drawn upon after having 
on one or more occasions been drawn upon 
to the full extent or in excess of the said 
sum of Rs.,......«.and subsequently reduced 
by a payment to credit. 


[1. The Borrower/s shall be bound by the 
Loan Rules annexed herewith inso far as 
they are not inconsistent with the express 
provisions of this agreement. 


12. The Borrower/s shall permit the Lender 
its agents and servants from time to time 
and at all times to enter upon in the 
godowns or premises where in the hypothe- 
cated goods or any part thereof may for 
the time being be and to view, inspect and 
value the same and take inventories thereof 
or to take possession thereof and render to 
the Lender and its agents and servants all 
facilities as may be required for any purpose 
whatsoever herein mentioned. ; 
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13. The Borrower shall every year furnish 
to the Lender within a period of six 
months from the closing date of their 
financial year a copy of the audited state- 
ment of accounts in respect of loan granted 
till the closing of their financial year 
together with a certificate from the Regis- 
tered Auditors or Auditors approved by the 
Lender to the effect that the loan has been 
utilised for the purpose for which it has 
been sanctioned and on the scale prescribed 
by the Lender. 


14. The Borrower shall regularly send to the 
Lender six monthly accounts showing 
details of the utilisation of the loan and also 
six monthly or oftener as may be required 
progress report of the working of the 
Industry in the form prescribed by the 
Lender. | 


15. The Borrower shall allow their 
account books and other relevant papers 
to be inspected by Officers or represen- 
tatives of the Lender and also make them 
available for inspection and audit as and 
when required by such officers or repre- 
sentatives or by the Audit Department of 
the Government of India. 


16. The Lender and/or its officers or 
agents shall be entitled at any time as if 
the absolute owners and without any notice 
to the Borrower/s but at the Borrower’s 
risk and expenses and if necessary as 
attorneys for and. in: the name of the 
Borrower/s to enter and remain at any place 
where the hypothecated goods or any part 
thereof shall be and to take possession of, 
seize, recover, receive and remove the same 
and/or appoint any officer or officers of 
the Lender as receiver or receivers of the 
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hypothecated goods or any part thereof 
and/or sell either by public auction or by 
private contract or otherwise dispose of 
or deal with all or any of the hypothecated 
goods in one or more lots and to enforce, 
realise, settle, compromise and deal with 
any of the rights aforesaid without being 
bound to exercise -any of these powers or 
being liable for any loss in exercise thereof 
and without prejudice to the Lender’s 
rights and remedies of suit against the 
Borrower/s and to apply the net proceeds 
of such sale in or towards liquidation of 
all the amounts due by. the Borrower/s 
to the Lender and the Borrower/s hereby 
agree/s to accept the Lender’s account of 
sales or realisation as final and conclusive 
and to pay any short-fall or deficiency 
therein shown AND IT IS FURTHER 
AGREED AND DECLARED that if the net 
sum realised by such sale shall be insufficient 
to pay all the amount due by the Borrower/s 
to the Lender, then the Lender shall be at 
liberty to apply any other money or moneys 
in the hands of the Lender standing to the 
credit of or belonging to the Borrower/s 
in or towards the payment of the balance, - 
17. The Borrower/s hereby declare/s 
that all the hypothecated goods are the 
absolute property of the Borrower/s at the 
sole dispossal of the Borrower/s and free 
from any prior charge or incumbrance and 
that all future goods and property shall 
be like-wise unincumbered and undisposed 
of property and that the Borrower/s have/ 
has not done or knowingly suffered or been 
party or privy to anything where by 
he/they is/are in any with prevented from 
hypothecating the hypothecated goods in 
the manner aforesaid and that the Borrowers 
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will do and execute at his/their costs all 
such acts, deeds and things for further and 
more perfectly assuring the hypothecated 
goods or any part thereof to the Lender as 
shall be required by the Lender and for 
giving better effect to these presents the 
Borrower/s doth/do hereby authorise and 
irrevocably appoint the lender and/or its 
officers or officer as attornerys or attorney 
for and in the name of the Borrower/s to 
act on behalf of the Borrower/s and to 
execute and do<any act, deed, assurance 
and things which the Borrower/s ought to 
execute and do under these presents and 
generally to use the name of the Borrower/s 
in the exercise of the powers hereby 
conferred, 


18. That nothing herein contained shall 
prejudice any rights or remedies of the 
Lender in respect of any present or future 
security, guarantees, obligations or decree 
or any indebtedness or liability of the 
Borrower/s to the Lender. 


19. All disputes and differences arising out 
of or in any way touching or concerning 


this agreement or the construction or 

application thereof or any clause or thing 
herein contained or any account or 
valuation whatsoever shall be referred to 
the sole arbitration of any person nomina- 
ted by the Lender. There shall be no 
objection to any such appointment that the 
person so appointed is a servant of the 
Lender or of any Government. or that he 
had to deal with any matters to which this 
agreement relates and that in the course 
of his duties as such servant he had expre- 
ssed views on all orany of the matters in 


dispute or difference. The award of such 
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arbitrator shall be final and binding on person to act as arbitrator in accordance 
the parties to this agreement. In theevent with the terms of the agreement. Subject 
of such arbitrator being transferred or as aforesaid the Indian Arbitration Act, 
vacating his office or unable to act fer any 1940 shall apply to the arbitration po 

reason, the Lender shall appoint amother dings under the clause. | 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF the Borrower/s Raley heredvte 


the respective common 
put their respective hands and seals and the common seal of 


seals of the parties hereto have 


the Lender has been hereunto affixed the day and year first herein above written. 
’ been hereunto affixed. 


The clause re- 

lating, to the 

execution by 

the Borrower/s 

will have to be 

drafted accord- 

ing to the regu- 

lations or bye— 

laws of the. 
Borrower/s. 


f 


The Seal of the Khadi and Village Industries 
Commission was hereunto affixed and 
Shri ¢ | 3 
the Chairman of the Khadi and 
Village Industries Commission has hereunto 
signed his name. 


Chairman 
(Note: Annex the Loan Rules) | 
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RECEIVED fromthe Khadi and Village 
Industries Commission the sum of Rs. 
( Rupees ) asa loan / further 
loan in pursuance ofthe Deed of Hypothe- 
cation dated the day of 195 
executed by us in favour of the Commission 
and over and above the terms and condi- 
tions contained in the said Deed of Hypo- 
thecation we alsoagree tothe following 
terms and conditions in connection with this 
loan of Rs. viz :- 
|. That this loan of Rs. shall be 
utilised by us as working capital and/or for 
capital expenditure for the purposes of 


2. That we shall repay the whole amount 
of this loan of Rs. together with interest 
thereon at the rate hereinafter mentioned, 
within a period of years from the 
date hereof. 


3. That we shall every month regularly pay 
to the Commission interest at the rate of 


Industries Commission. 


per cent per annum on the amoun 
of this loan of Rs. | 
from the date hereof till payment. 


4. That if we do not ‘utilise the-entire am. 
ount of loan given under the said deed o 
hypothecation for the purposes for whict 
the same has been given to us, or if we 


. commit breach of any of the terms and con: 


ditions contained in the said deed of hypo- 
thecation or if we fail to regularly pay inte- 
rest then in that event the Commission shall 
have the option to immediately demand 
from us the repayment of the entire loan 
given to us in pursuance of the said deed of 
hypothecation with interest and we shall, 
without any objection, on demand by the 
Commission, repay the same. 


Dated this 


day of 195 


Signature on one Anna Revenue Stamp. 
Specimen of receipt. 
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APPENDIX 6 


Note On Item 5 Of The Agenda : Staff for the State Boards 


(a) Nature and strength of staff to be 
provided. 


(b) Preference to be givenin selection of 


staff to persons trained in Khadi 


 Gramodyog Vidyalaya and Mahavidy- 
alaya. 


|. Some of the State Boards had brou- 
ght to the notice of the Commission that 
their financial resources did not enable 
them to employ necessary staff for carry- 
ing out the work which they had to orga- 
nise and control. This position was already 
under the consideration of the Commis- 
sion and sanction had been obtained from 
Government recently to spend upto Rs. 7 
_lakhs each year during 1958-59, 1959-60 and 
1960-61, for giving grants to State Boards 
or to State Directorates of Industries 
(where State Board did not exist) for em- 
ploying necessary staff for carrying out 
work in connection with the schemes of 
the Khadi and Village Industries Commis- 
sion. In this sanction, the Central Govern- 
ment had stipulated that Government 
would contribute 50% of the total expend- 
iture on pay and allowances(excluding T.A.) 
in respect of additional staff employed in 
the State in connection with the work re- 
lating tothe development of Khadi and 
Village Industries. The Commission, how- 
ever, was doubtful whether this arrange- 
ment would work satisfactorily in practice, 
because the State Boards or even the State 


Directorates of Industries might not be able 
to contribute the remaining 50% of the ex- 


penditure. The’ matter was, therefore, fur- 


ther examined by the Commission and it 
was felt that the pattern adopted by the 
Handloom Board for giving similar assistan- 
ce to State Governments would probably 
be more convenient. Under the program- 
me of the Handloom Board Government 
had agreed to sanction grants for organisa- 
tion expenditure upto 4% of the total funds 
released by the Handloom Board, limited, 
however, to the actual expenditure incurred 
by State Governments on this account The 
grants were further subject to the condition 
that the State Goverment. should furnish 
to the Board’s secretariat monthly statistics 
of production, sales and stocks of handloom 
cloth and such other statistical information 
as might be required by’ the Board from 
time to time. | 


2. The above question was discussed by the 
Commission at its meeting in June, 1958 
and the consensus of opinion of the meeting 
was that for expansion work minimum admi- 
nistrative staff should be provided to each 
State Board irrespective of the quantum of 
funds, i. e. grants and loans, given and that 
expenditure on ordinary administrative 
staff should be borne by the State Govern- | 
ment concerned. After a general discussion, 
it was decided that : 


(a) financial assistance to State Statutory 
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Board for organisational expenditure 
be given on the lines of the All India 
Handloom Board i. e. on a percent- 
age basis to be finalised in the State 
Board Conference. 


(b) Such assistance to be paid to each 


should 


Board in the form of grant-in-aid 
be determined in the 
beginning. of the year and should 
be for the staff for the following 


items of works : 


(i) Inspection. 
(ii) Audit. 
(iii) Accounting. 


(iv) Collection of 


Statistical data. 


(v) Preparation of progress reports. 


(vi) Framing of rules, regulations, proce 


dures etc. 
(vii) Expert or Organiser for each 
industry worked in the State; 


where necessary, grant should also 
be given for assistants to Experts 


__or Organisers. 


— 


In case of States where the work 
on a limited scale or has just 
inaugurated a minimum staff 
irrespective of the 


is 
been 
is to be given 

percentage limit. 


(d) The staff in respect of which financial 


assistance would be given should 
possess the qualifications prescribed 
by the Commission. 


(e) The total financial provision involved 


in the revised pattern should not 
exceed the one already PePIg Yes 
by the Government. 


3. Efforts are being made to obtain the 
approval of Government to the above 
pattern for giving frequired assistance for 
the appoinment of the staff referred to 
above. Of course the State Khadi and 
Village Industries Boards are established 
by the State Governments and they have 
laid down their functions and resposibilities 
under the respective Acts. It is therefore, 
natural that the staff required by the Boards 
for their Central Organisation should be 
provided by the State Governments concer 
ned. It is reported that funds have been 
allotted by some of the Governments to 
the State Boards’for this purpose (as in 
States of Bombay and Mysore). A portion 
of the allotment is meant for employing 
administrative staff required by the Boards. 
It would be necessary that the State Boards, 
who do not get such financial help from the 
Local Government should move in the mat- 
ter and secure the necessary funds required 
by them for employing staff in their 
Central Organisation (viz. Office Secretary 
and Ministerial staff etc.), because such staff 

could not be included in the staff for which. 
assistance would be available from the funds 
of the Commission. 


4. The State Boards have agreed to under- 
take the work of several schemes of the 
Commission. They would need some staff in 
connection with the work of such schemes. 
It is seen from the decision of the Commis- 
sion mentioned in para 2 above, that the 


Commission has decided to arrange for 


grants for the staff and that the assistance 
required by the State Boards would be 
estimated at the beginning of each year. The 
nature of staff for engaging whom assistance 
would be available according to the above | 


( 
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arrangements is shown in details on P. 134 
This includes information on the following 
points : 

(a) Designation of the posts. 

(b) Nattre of duties and responsibilities. 


(c)} Pay scales and allowances of the 
posts. ’ 

(d) Qualifications and experience requi- 
red for persons to be appointed 
to the above posts. 


It is needless to mention that such staff 
will be sanctioned only in respect of the 


schemes which the Boards have already 


undertaken or propose to undertake during 
the financial year. The total amount of the 
grant may not ordinarily exceed 2 per cent 


of the total amounts of grants and loans 


advanced to the Boards. 


5. It must have already been noticed that 
the Commission also proposes to arrange for 
providing funds for employing minimum 
staff which would be required (under the 
above pattern) even to new State Boards, 
which have begun to function only for 


short periods, and for which large funds 


for the Commission’s schemes have not 
been already released. The extent to which 
it is proposed to arrange such assistance is 
shown in details on P. 138. . 


Payment of grants for staff 
6. In order to enable the State Boards to 
proceed with the appointment of the _ staff 
for which the estimates of expenditure 
have been accepted by the Commission, it is 
proposed that 50% of the estimated 
amount (for the annual expenditure) would 
be remitted to the Boards concerned at the 
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beginning of the financial year. Further 
amounts would be released after full parti- 
culars are supplied regarding the actual staff 
employed, by the Boards concerned. | 


Supply of Information and periodi- 
cal reports of progress of expenditure 
and audit. — : | 
7. The Commission requires information 
regarding the progress of their schemes 
and of the utilisation of the funds released 


by it from time to time. The Commission has 


to submit such information to Government . 
periodically. It would be necessary that 

the State Boards should supply the required 

information in time. Details regarding the 

nature of information and progress reports 

and also about the forms in which the 

statistics _would be required are being — 
worked out and would be forwarded to 
the Boards in due course. The supply of 
such information and progress reports etc. 
would obviously constitute a condition for 
payment of grants for the staff referred to 
above. | 


Staff included in the pattern of the 
schemes of the Khadi and 
Village Industries 

8. Provision for some staff has been 

made in the pattern of several schemes for 
Khadi and village industries and the grants 

sanctioned for such schemes include funds 
for this staff. Some of these schemes will! be 
operated by the Boards directly and the 
staff indicated in the pattern can therefore, 
be appointed by the Boards from the grants 
given for such schemes. This schematic 
staff is excluded from the staff referred to 
in para 2 above. 
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List of Staff which can be placed at the disposal of the Boards which 
have already undertaken and organised the work of several schemes 


of the Commission. 


S.No. Designation Scale of pay (with 
of the Central Government 
post. allowances in all cases.) 

1. Organiser Rs. 275-25-500 

2. Accounts Officer Rs. 275-25-500 

3. Accountant Rs. 250-15-400 

4. Publicity Officer Rs. 250-15-400 

5. Statisticians Rs. 250-15-400 

6. Auditors Rs. 160-10-330 

7: Assistant Organisers Rs. 160-10-330 

8. Publicity Assistant Rs. 160—-10-330 

9. Inspectors Rs. 80-5-120-EB-8- 


200-10/2-220 


NOTES: (I) The above statement shows 
the categories of posts and the maximum 
scales of pay which can be sanctioned from 
the funds of the Commission. The number of 
posts which may have to be sanctioned un- 
der the different categories will, however, 
depend on the extent of work which would 
be undertaken and organised by the Board 


subject to the condition that the total ex- 


penditure will not. exceed the total grant 
7 5 

which would be sanctioned by the Commi- 

ssion towards the cost of the above staff. 


(2) The scales of pay and allowances 
indicate the higher limit to which pay and 
allowances can be sanctioned for each post. 
lt would be open to the Boards, however, 
to adopt lower scales and allowances for any 
or all of the above posts if they think it 
necessary to do so. 


(3) The qualifications and duties of the 
persons to be appointed in the above posts 
are briefly explained in details on P. P. 135 
to 137. 

(4) On selecting the staff care will have 
to be taken that the persons concerned 
have full faith in the ideology of Khadi and 
village industries and that they have field 
experience of a reasonable period. They 
should also be persons trained in the Maha- 
vidyalayas and the Regional Vidyalayas of the 
Commission or in the Basic Education Sch- 
ools. Preference will be given to the above 


_ qualifications to other academic qualifications _ 


as may be prescribed for the selection of 
the staff. 
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Statement Showing Qualifications, Duties, Responsibilities. Etc.:Required 
For The Staff Shown In Tables On 134& 138 


S. Designation 


No. of the post 


. eer a a RAP 


|. Organiser 
(Village 
Industries) 


2. Accounts 
Officer 


Duties and responsibilities 


He would be in the overall charge 
of the organisation in control of 
all the work under-taken by the 
Board in connection with the sche- 
mes of the Commission. He will 
be responsible for ensuring that 
the work progresses according to 
the schedule and that the funds 
are utilised for the purpose for 
which they are granted by the 
Commission. He would also be 
responsible for preparing and for- 
warding to the Commission pro- 
gress reports, statements of 
Accounts, Audited statements of 
expenditure etc., periodically as 
required by the Commission. 


He would be responsible to ensure 
that proper accounts are main- 
tained regarding the disbursement 
of funds given by the Commission 
and for forwarding the required 
accounts statement/audited state- 
ments of expenditure required:-by 
the Commission periodically. He 
would ‘also have to arrange and 
control the audit work in respect 
of the expenditure made by the 
Board or institution from the funds 
of the Commission. 


Qualifications and experience 


He should be preferably a graduate 


with adequate experience of orga- | 


nising and controlling the village 


industries along with reasonable — 


administrative experience. Com- 
paratively smaller © experience, 
however, would be enough in 
these cases. He should, however, 
possess special knowledge of the 
industries which would be entru- 
sted to him. 


The Candidate should be a com- 
merce graduate and should be a 
A. C.A./R. A. with five years expe- 
rience in Accounts Department of 
Government or in large commer- 
cial firms.. | 
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S. Designation 
No. of the post 


Duties and responsibilities 


Qualifications and experience 


3. Accountant 


4. Accountant— 
cum—Auditor 


5. Publicity 
, Officer 


Auditor 


Assistant 
‘Organiser 


8. Publicity 
- Assistant | 


He will work under the control 
and guidance of Accounts Officer 


In the Boards, where the Accounts 
Officer is not appointed, he would 
be responsible for the functions 
and duties enumerated against item 
No. 2 above. — 


The functions of the Publicity 
Officer would be to collect infor- 
mation from the field, process the 
same and submit reports to -the 
State Board, on the one hand, and 
the Commissicn on the other. He 
will also prepare pamphlets and 
brochures in the regional language 
relating to the industries taken 
up by the State Boards for deve- 
lopment for which the Commis- 
sion extends financial assistance. 


Same as at S. No. 4 
He will work under the control 
and guidance of the Organiser. 


He will work under the control 
and guidance of the Publicity 


Officer. 


The candidate should be preferably 
a commerce graduate with expe- 
rience in maintenance of accounts 
of commercial concerns. 


He must be (I) A. C. A./I. C. W. 
A. or (2) graduate in commerce 
with auditing and accounting as 
special subjects and should have 
minimum of five years experience 
of audit and accounts in any Govern- 
ment Department or /and large 
commercial concerns. 


He should have adequate experie- 
nce and qualifications and must 
possess an aptitude towards Khadi 
and Village Industries. Thus he 
should have at least 5 years journa- 
listic experience ina known news- 
paper, must be at least a graduate 
of recognised university, proficient 
in English and the regional language. 
Preference will be given to a gra- 
duate in Economics with Rural 
Economics as the main subject of 

his studies. 7 7 


Same as at S. No. 4 


Should be preferably a graduate 
with special knowledge of indus- 
tries for which he is selected. 


He should be a graduate with at least 
2 years as a working journalist and 
should have a thorough knowledge 
of the regional language, in addition 
to English and an aptitude towards 
investigation and reporting. 
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S. Designation Duties and responsibilities - Qualification and experience . 
No. of the post 


9. Statistician) -They would be responsible for Should be a graduate in Economics 

Statistical collecting and maintaining stati- with special knowledge of stati- 

Assistant stical data required by the Board. — stical work. Experience in collecting, 
They would also have to compile analysing and compiling data regard- 
and forward the periodical stati- ing any of the rural industries or 
stical and other progress reports rural surveys would be an addi- 
required by the Commission. tional qualification. 


10. Inspector He will work under the control Should possess educational quali- 
and guidance of the Organiser/ fications equivalent to Matriculation 
Asst. Organiser, as the case may standard and should have preferably 
be. undertaken training in the training 
centres of the Commission. 


SPER: IST 
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some Recent Publications Sas 


The Gur Khandsari Industry Re. 0.25 
The Story Of The | 

Handmade Paper Industry Rs. 1.50 
A Hand Book Re. 1.00 


Wealth From Waste Re. 1.00 


Publisked by : 


Khadi & Village Industries Commission, 
P: B. No. 482, Bombay 1. 
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List showing the extent to which 
the staff can be placed at the disposal 
of new Boards. 


S - INO: Designation Scale of pay 
No. of of the post (with Govt. of 
_ posts India all owances 
in all cases). 
l. | Organiser (Village 
Industries) Rs. 275-25-500 
2. | Accountant-cum- 
Auditor Rs. 250-15-400 
3. | Publicity Officer Rs. 250-15~400 
4. | Statistical Assistant Rs. 160—10-330 
Inspectors 
a3 Rs. 80- 5-120- 
Auditor EB-8-200-10 
/2-220 
Notes : 
I. The above statement indicates the 


extent upto which the staff can be sanc- 
tioned from the funds of the Commission. 


2. The scales of pay and allowances indi- 
cate the higher limit to which pay, and 
allowances can be sanctioned for each post. 
It would be open for the Boards however, 
to adopt lower scales and allowances for 
any or all of the above posts if they think 
it necessary to do so. 


3. The qualifications and duties of the 
persons to be appointed in the above posts 
have been explained in details on P. 135 to 
ie8 


4. In selecting the staff, preference will 
have to be given to persons trained in the 
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Mahavidyalayas, Vidyalayas or training ~ 
centres managed by the Commission. 


5. It would also be necessary to co-opt. 
the local Zonal Director or Dy. Zonal 
Director while recruiting persons whose 
starting pay exceeds Rs. 100 P. M. 


Item No. 5 of the Agenda: Publicity . 
In The States 


The Khadi and Village Industries Com- 
mission is anxious that the Statutory State 
Khadi and Village Industries Boards should 
undertake implementation of the Commis- 
sion’s schemes for the development of 
Khadi and Village Industries in their States. 
It desires that financial assistance for imple- 
mentation of these schemes should be 
routed through these Boards which should 
coordinate activities in the field, arrange 
for regular reports, etc. The Commission 
has, therefore, decided that the State 
Boards should be provided with certain ad- 
ministrative and other supervisory staff. 


Effective functioning of the State Boards 
under the new set up will, however, re- - 
quire publicity and propaganda arrange- 
ments. This should include facilities to 
bring out suitable informative publications 
in the regional languages. State Boards, in- 
cluding the Director of Khadi ofthe Madras 
Government, have submitted proposals 
regarding their requirements. It is necessary 
to consider what publicity arrangements 
should be made and the staff and other 
financial implications thereof. In this con- 
nection the Conference may consider 
whether | 
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 a,.the Commission should provide assis- 
tance for Publicity and Propaganda 
staff onascale determined by the 
State Boards ; or 


b. an outright grant should be given to 
the State Boards for this purpose. 


Ordinarily publicity and propaganda for 
developmental activities within the State 
should be the responsibility of the State 
Government which should provide adequate 
facilities for this purpose. Every State 
Government has a publicity department 
under the Director of Information. The 
Department which is provided with adequ- 
ate staff, publishes books, pamphlets and 
periodicals, besides undertaking press publi- 
city. These pertain to the developmental 
work in the State. Khadi and Village In- 
dustries programmes are developmental pro 
grammes which benefit the rural population 
particularly. It should be in the interest of 
the State Government concerned to cover 
these programmes in its information and 
publicity services. With the facilities avail- 
able to the publicity departments in the 
States, this-function can best be under- 
taken by these departments. No substantial 
additional expenditure need. be incurred. 


But experience of the past years shows 
that State publicity departments have not 
done much in this direction, nor have the 
State Boards been provided with the neces- 
sary facilities. The Khadi and Village Indus- 
tries Commission would invite the State 
Governments to consider whether these 
facilities should not be extended to the 
State Boards and allotment of reasonable 
funds for the purpose made to them. 


village industries. 


The 
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Commission considers that this is a matter 


entirely for the State Governments to de- 
cide and act upon. At the same time, 
the Commission feels that for certain speci- 
fied purposes, it should provide for 
a minimum staff to State Boards and has, 
therefore, proposed that it would make a 
grant equal to the amount of the Salary of 
a Publicity Officer and a Publicity Assistant. 


The function of the Publicity Officer 
and the Publicity Assistant would be to 
collect information from the field, process. 
the same and submit reports to the State 
Board, on the one hand, and the Director 
of Publicity of the Commission, on the 
other, with a. view to publication in the 
Commission’s journals. They will also 
prepare pamphlets and brochures -in the, 
regional language relating to the industries 
taken up by the State Board for develop- 
ment and for which the Commission extends 
financial assistance. The publication 
of such material should be the responsibility 
of the publicity department of the State 
Government. 


The salary of the Publicity Officer and 
the Publicity Assistant attached to the 
State Board may be as follows : | 


|. Publicity Officer Rs. 250-400+-C.G.A: 
2. Publicity Assistant Rs. 160-330+C.GA 


These officials should have adequate 
experience and qualifications and must 
possess an aptitude towards Khadi and 
The Puolicity Officer, 
thus, should have at least 
journalistic 


five years’ 
experience in a known 
newspaper, must be at least a graduate 
ofa recognised university and proficient 
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in English and the regional language. 
Preference should be given toa graduate 
in economics with rural economics as the 
main subject of his studies. The Publicity 
Assistant should also be a_ graduate 
with at least two years’ experience as a 
working journalist | and 
thorough knowledge of the _ regional 
language in addition to English and an 
aptitude to investiga tion and reporting. 


should have a 


It should be obvious that this _ facility 
will not be available to the Directorate of 
Khadi under the Department of Khadi 
of th: Madras Govarnment as its activities 
are treated on a par with those of register 
ed institutions. Ordinarily no funds for 
publicity and propaganda are 
registered institutions. 


given to 


lf this Conference decides that the 
Commission should make available these 
facilities to the State Boards, then the 
nature of the functions of the Publicity 
Unit attached to the State Boards will 
have to be determined. 

The following suggestions are made 


in this regard : 


|. If any journal is brought out in the 
regional language by the State 
Board, the contents of the journal 
will be predominantly news reports 
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about activities within the State in 
regard to promotion of Khadi 
and Village Industries Schemes. 


2. Information about activities relating 
to co-operation, handicrafts, social 
welfare and community development 
programmes may also be included. 


3. Politics should be excluded from its 
purview. | 


4. The journal may deal with cottage 
industries peculiar to the State, but 
which do not come junder the pur- 
view of the Commission. 


5. In its approach and outlook it should 
conform to the policy and principles 


governing the publications of the 
Commission itself. 


6. In regard to publication of pamphlets, 
they should be adaptations of industry 
pamphlets published by the Commis- 
sion or information about the 
industries concerned in the State. 


It will be advantageous to have an 
advisory Committee attached to the 
publicity wing. This Committee may be 
constituted of known constructive workers, 
economists sympathetic to our cause and 
prominent journalists. This Committee will 
meet peridoically and discuss the problems 
and methods of publicity and scrutinise 
material prepared for publication. 
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“APPENDIX 7 


Note on Item No.7 of the ‘Agenda 


: Content and Periodicity of progress 


report forms for compilation f statistical data regarding progress of work 


done. 


The Commission is required to for- 


ward to Government a complete progress 
report every quarter, thirty days after 
the end of the quarter. To consolidate 
the reports from all over the country in 
a proper manner, it is essential that those 
progress reports of individual agencies 
are received in the office of the Commi- 
ssion (Economic Research Section) at 
least 10 days before the prescribed date. 


To enabie the reporting agencies such 
as: Registered institutions which have 
direct relation with the Commission, 


Dovelopment Commissioners in charge 
of work in C. P. Areas and Statutory State 
Boards, etc. receiving financial assistance 
from the Khadi. and Village Industries 
Commisson to compile reports as required 


in the proforma (enclosed ) the following 
periods are prescribed. 


Quar. Coverage Date of sub-— 
ter. mission to th® 
| Commission 

Ist April-May June 30th 
2nd June-July-August September 30th 
3rd September-October- 

November December 3Ist 
4th December-jJanuary— : 

February March 3lst 

Last March * April 30 th 


2. Besides these, a brief annual progress 
report reviewing various aspects of the 
industries should be sent so that the 
Commission can compile its own annual 
report for submission to Government and 
Parliament. This report should be with 
the Commission by the end of June every 


year.. 


3. To prepare consolidated quarterly 
and annual reports as required above, 
progress of the agencies assisted by the 
State Board, Development Commissioners 
must be carefully watched. As financial 
assistance can be considered by the 
Commission only in the background of 
the progress achieved, it will be useful! 
to maintain records from which relevant 
information can be easily compiled and 
forwarded. To maintain, scheme-—wise, 
industry—wise progress, month-by—month, | 
the following proforma are suggested for 


adoption. The details of the proforma 
are changes required in, they may be 
finalized. in consultation with the 


undersigned. 


61 ee wee re 


* At special progress report for the month of 
March may be seperately sent as the data for 
that month may take time to collect. 
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APPENDIX 8 


Note On Item 8: Arrangements for inspection and auditing of the 
accounts and submission of utilisation certificates by the centres financially 
assisted by the State Boards out of the Commission‘s funds. 


Financial assistance extended by the 
Khadi and Village Industries Board/Commi- 
ssion is in the shape of loans and grants. 
Before this can be sanctioned, it is necessary 
for the institutions to submit along with 
their applications for loans and grants their 
audited statements of accounts for the 
previous year in order to satisfy the 
Commission that the grants/loans asked 
for are justified by the financial position 
of the grantee and to ensure that the grant 
given was spent for the purpose for which 
it was given and that no unspent balance of 
grant was lying with the institution. In 
the case of new institutions it will be 
necessary to furnish the constitution and 
bye-laws of tne institution, the capital 
available with the institution, its capacity 
to implement the programme of the Khadi 
and Village Industries Commission and 
particulars of the persons-in-charge of 
the institution. 


7% Where it is not possible to furnish 
the audited statement of accounts, reasons 
for the same should be stated and an 
unaudited statement of accounts should 
be furnished which may subsequently be 
followed by proper audited accounts and 
utilization certificate for the loans/grants 
received by the institution with as little 
delay as possible. The institution is also 
required to furnish along with its appli- 


cation, a proforma in the prescribed forn 
showing the working capital available with 
the institution, loans already taken from 
the Commission, loans taken from other 
sources, anticipated production and: sale: 
during the period, the necessary capita 
required for the estimated production anc 
sales for the period and the net capita 
required by the institution. 


t - Loans are generally of two kinds viz. 
loans for capital outlay and for workings 
capital. Loans for capital outlay are giver 
for purchase of machinery, implements 
lands, buildings and similar other perma. 
nent assets of a concrete nature. The 
working capital loan is given for running 
the industry or for stocking of raw material: 
and other items. These loans are repayable 
within a specified period according, to the 
terms of sanction. According to term: 
of the Loan Rules, loan is to be utilised fot 
the specific purpose for which it was 
sanctioned. If any loan is not utilised for 
the purpose for which it was sanctione 
within one year of its receipt the Whol 
of it is required to be refunded with 
interest. ‘At the end of the first year an 
every subsequent year during the currenc 
of the loan, the borrower has to satisfy th 
Commission that the loan has been utilise 
for the purpose for which it was sanctione 
It is necesssary, therefore, 


to furni 
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utilization certificate every year to the Com- 
mission. It should be verified that the loan 
granted towards capital outlay is used for 
the purpose of purchasing the asset for 
which it was sanctioned. Inthe case of 
working capital, it has to be seen that the 
institution has within 12 months of the 
grant of the loan achieved the target of 
production and sales at the rates shown in 
the prescribed proforma for the purpose of 


computing the basis of loan sanctioned 
to the institution. 


4. Generally in the case of grants, one 
of the conditions of sanction is that the 
unspent balance in the grant at the close 
of the financial year should be refunded. An 
exception has been made to the Board/ 
Commission according to which grants are 
allowed to be utilised within a period of 
[2 months from the date of issue of cheque. 
In. cases where unspent balances are 
_ utilised by mistake in subsequent years, the 
amount and the reasons and justification 
for utilising the same in the subsequent 
year should be’furnished and a fresh sanction 
_ obtained for allowing the use of unspent 
balance for utilisation for purposes other 
than those specified in the terms and 
conditions of sanction. The amount so 
diverted being inadmissible, will have to be 
refunded to the Commission immediately. 


5. The Government of India have called 
for expeditious submission of separate 
utilisation certificates in respect of loans and 
grants given to State Boards and other 
Institutions from the very inception. The 
utilisation certificate isa form of statement 
containing details of the amount. of loan or 
of grant given for meeting certain items of 
expenditure and the amount actually utilised 
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for the said purpose within a specified time. 
(This does not, however, relate to Re. 0-3-0 
rebate, production/sale subsidy and other 
subsidy for which separate procedure has 


‘been laid down). The form of utilisation is 
‘attached here with. 


This form is self- 
explanatory. 


(a) Utilisation certificate for loan 
(Capital outlay) 


The amount of each loan received by the 
Institution, the amount utilised out of the 
said loan according to theterms of the 
sanction and the balance left unspent at the 
end of one year counted from the date of 
receipt of loan.will have to be indicated 
along with other relevant information as per 
columns provided in the form and the 


certificates noted thereon are to be signed 
by the head of the institution concerned. 


Regarding working capital loan, a certi- 
ficate of utilisation should be given suppor- 
ted by the turnover of the institution in 
respect of production and sales. 

(c) Utilisation certificates for grants 

Similar utilisation certificates will have to 


be given for each grant bothunder Khadi 
and Village Industries. 


Unspent balances of grants and loans 
will normally have to be refunded to the 
Commission after the expiry of the pres- 
cribed time limit. | 

These utilisation certificates must be 
obtained by sending auditors to the institu- 


tions to which the funds have been given by 


the respective State Boards, in case they 
have no qualified auditors. 

6. It is requested that a comprehensive 
yearwise statement upto 31.3.57 may be fur- 
nished by the State Boards indicating the 
grants/loans received by them frdm Khadi 
and Village Industries Board / Commission 
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and the disbursements made therefrom by 
the State Boards in their turn, to different 
institutions. The utilisation certificate is 
also to be accompanied by an account or 
accounts of the grants/loans etc.on the form 
duly audited and certified as correct bya 
qualified auditor or an auditor of the Coope- 
rative Department or the auditor of the 
Indian Audit and Accounts Department etc. 
The grants or loans which have been distri- 
buted among different institutions, audited 
accounts and_ utilisation certificates in res- 
pect of such grants/loans from all these insti- 
tutions will have to be called for from the 
respective institution and made available to 
‘the Commission whenever required. 


7. __ Incidentally, it may be mentioned that 
the Internal Audit Parties now functioning 
under the Commission have been appointed 
only to inspect the account of institutions 
which have received loans / grants directly 
from the Khadi and Village Industries Board/ 
Commission and it will not be possible from 
them to undertake this work in regard to 


the aid given by the State Boards to institu- 
tions in their respective regions. This will 
have to be arranged for by the State Boards 
themselves for which purpose it may be 
necessary for them to appoint qualified audi- 
tors as indicated above for similar audit and 
submission of utilisation certificate of the 
institutions under their jurisdiction who 
have no facility or cannot afford to have the 
services of qualified auditors. 


8. In order to asssist the State Boards in 
obtaining the necessary utilisation certifi- 
_ cates from the institutions, along with other 
details,the Commission proposed to aid the 
State Boards to enable them to meet the 
charges that may be incurred in engaging the 
audit and accounts personnel required. 
The amount may be given tothe State 
Boards the beginning of the year “(renewal 
from year to year) provided the Commi- 
ssion is satisfied about the proper functio- 
ning of such staff. Broad details and 
conditions of the proposed aid are as 
under : 


The ‘candidate should be preferably a 
Commerce Graduate with. experience in 
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maintenance of accounts of Commercial 
concerns.. The salary attached to the post 
may be fixed by the State Board and shall 
not exceed the scale of Rs. 89-5-!20-8-200- 
EB-10/2-229 plus C. G. A. 


This U. D. C. will help in maintenance 
of accounts and statistics relating there to 
in respect of the funds of the Commission 
given to the State Board and will look after 
the office work of the Internal Audit Staff. 
He will also ensure that necessary copies 
of allotment letters issued by the State 
Board while making payment to the institu- 
tions are sent to the Commission. In 
addition monthly reports of disbursements 
and other particulars and statistics that 
may be required by the Commission will 
also be sent by him. 


Internal Audit Staff : 

One Accountant and two auditors. The 
Accountant must be a qualified ACA/RA 
with two years experience of audit and 
accounts in large commercial concerns. 


The salary scale shall not exceed the 
scale of Rs. 250-15-400 plus allowances 
under the State Governments concerned. 

Auditors must be 1) ACA/‘ICWA or 
2) Graduate in 


Commerce with auditing and accounting as 
special subjects and should have minimum 
of five years experience of audit and 
accounts in large commercial concerns. 
The salary scale will not exceed 160-—!0-330, 
with State Government allowances. 

In selection of the Internal Audit Staff, 
an Officer of the Khadi and Village Indus- 
tries Commission (Head Office) shall be 
associated. 3 


Instructions in regard to audit will be 
issued to the State Boards from time to 
time in the light of orders of the Govern- 
ment of India. | 


The implementation of this proposal by 
the Commission is likely to take some 
time. In the meantime the State Boards 
may kindly make urgent arrangements for 
submission of the utilisation certificates in 
respect of loans and grants received by 
them upto 31-3-57 on the lines indicated in 
para 7 above. ) ) 
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|. It is certified that the above items have been brought to the account of 
the Institution. i 


2. Expenditure as detailed in the enclosed statement has been incurred 
during the period from to against the above funds. 


3. It will thus be seen that the money given by the Khadi and Village Indu- 
stries Commission detailed above has been utilised for the purpose for which 
it was given and in conformity with the conditions and the scales prescribed 
in that connection. 

OR 


It will be seen that only Rs. has been utilised in accordance with 
the scales and the balance of Rs. which was not utilised for the 
purpose for which it was given has to be refunded by this Institution to the 
Khadi and Village Industries Commission. 


ACCOUNTANT/AUDITOR SECRETARY/PRESIDENT OF THE 
INSTITUTION 


N.B. |) A separate utilisation certificate for each grant/loan will be given. 


2) Utilisation certificate will be supported by yearwise statement of expendi- 
ture detailing particulars of amounts spent under various heads such as 
machinery, materials, labour and salary etc. duly signed by the Officer— 
in-Charge of the Institution. 


3) In case of loans given from 53-54 onwards and in case of grants given 
from 56-57 onwards the amount actually utilised within a period of 72 
months from the date of payment should be indicated separately in the 
remark column. 


4) It will be appreciated if the statement of expenditure furnished in 
support as Utilisation Certificate is authenticated as correct by qualified 
auditor i.e.aC. A. or an Auditor of the Registrar of the Co-op. Society. 
In its absence the accounts may have to be checked by the Internal 
Auditors of the Commission, | 
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APPENDIX 9 


Note On Item 9 Of The Agenda: To consider how to meet loss incurred, if 
any, by a State Board in implementing any of the Schemes of Khadi 


and Village Industries direct. 


The loans given to State Boards for 
implementing Khadi and Village Industries 
in their jurisdiction are in turn disbursed 
to the institutions running the Khadi and 
Village Industries in the various centres 
within the limits of the State Board. The 
majority of the loans given are of two 
types viz. :- 


i) Loans given for capitaloutlay and 


ii) Loans given for working capital. 


1) Loans given for capital outlay are 
intended for the acquisition of assets such 
as plant and machinery, building, tools 
‘and implements. etc. which are of a 
concrete nature. The assets acquired 
out of the loan given for capital outlay 
will, therefore, be treated as security 
to ensure the repayment of the loan in due 
time. 


2) Loans given for working capital are 
generally for the purpose of acquiring raw 
materials and stores required for product- 
ion and sale purposes and for carrying on 
trading operations.. It may so happen that 
the institution may suffer losses owing to 
heavy accumulation of stock which may 
become unsaleable due to slump inthe 
market as a result of trade depression 
or deterioration of the materials by efflux 
of time necessitating thereby reduction 


in sale prices which will entail losses. 
Owing to these factors there may be 
losses which the institution may not be able 
to recoup and which will consequently 
entail write off of some _ portion of 
working capital. When that particular 
institution is closed or liquidated the 
State Board may not be ina position to 
realise from the institutions and the 
State Board may not be ina position to | 
repay to the Commission a portion 
of working capital loan on account of 
the losses suffered by the institutions as 
pointed out above. 


With a view to help the State Board in 
this respect, the Commission has approached 
the Government to give assistance to 
the State Boards and parent bodies or 
bigger institutions to the extent of 10% 
of the maximum ceiling of loans advanced 
to them by the Commission for the 
purpose of reloaning to smaller institutions 
on the following terms :- 


a) the guarantee would apply only for 
loans given for working capital _and for 
stocking of raw materials. 


b) the parent bodies viz. State Boards, 
State Governments, Federations and major 
institutions should be allowed to reloan out 
of the Commission’s funds to only those 


agencies as are eligible under the Khadi 
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and Viilage Industries Commission Loan It is also suggested that the State Boards 
Rules. | should get from State Governments yearly 

c) the parent bodies should not be grants for meeting contingent liabilities 
permitted to reloan from out of the reco- for creation of capital of State Boards 
veries effected from smaller institutions. concerned, 


Wealth From Waste 


1 MINIMUM PER CAPITA NUTRITIONAL 
FAT NEEDED : 2.00 Oz. Per Day 


2 MAXIMUM AVAILABLE AT PRESENT > 0.56 4; ‘i 
38 OILS AVAILABLE FOR EDIBLE PURPOSES: 11,00,000 Tons 
4 EDIBLE OILS USED FOR INDUSTRIAL 


PURPOSES : 1,68,000 Tons 
6 TOTAL NON-EDIBLE OIL WEALTH 

IN THE COUNTRY : 1,560,000 Tons 
6 RELEASE OF EDIBLE OILS FOR 

NUTRITIONAL PURPOSES : 1,60,000 Tons 
7 ADDITIONAL PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION 

OF EDIBLE OILS MADE POSSIBLE : 10 Per Cent 


NON - EDIBLE OIL SOAPS 
HELP 


BUILD HEALTH of the NATION 


Read the book on the subject : Price Re. 1.00 
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The Commission shall ‘ordinarily consult the Board with 
spect to the discharge of its functions under the Acct. - 
RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION 


vland : 
Annual subscription Rs. 2.50- 
Single copy 1 025 
Back numbers 5, 0.50 each 

oreign : (in Sterling area) Surface Travel Mail Air Mail 
Annual subscription 5 sh. 734 sh. 
Single copy 6 d. 7 1 sh. 
Back numbers 1 sh. each 1 sh. 6d. : 

(in dollar areas) Surface Travel Mail Air Mail y 

Annual subscription $2.25 SSS oo | 
Single copy 25 cents. ' 50 cents. 
Back numbers 50 cents. 75 cents. 
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FORCE FOR PEACE 


“1 claim that the Bhoodan movement has made some contribykion to 
maintaining social amity and goodwill. It isa force for peace and gogdwill. 
Some revolutionaries .blame us for side-tracking the show-down they were 
working for. They call us reactionaries. | do not believe in a bloody 


revolution. It is like some of the modern medicines on typhoid. They bring 
Pe 


down temperature immediately, but the patient loses all strength. A bloodless 
revolution cures the disease and makes the patient strong. Lokmanya has 
said that violent remedies do not bring a lasting cure. Bhoodan and Gramdan 


have wonderful potentialities. They can usher in new freedom and security 
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KHADI & VILLAGE INDUSTRIES COMMISSION 


Established under the Khadi and Village Industries 
Commission Act (Act No. LXI of 1956) 


MEMBERS 
Shri Vaikunth L.. Mehta Chairman 
Shri Praulal S. Kapadia > Secretary 
Shri R. Srinivasan , 
. Shri Shtiman Narayan 
. Shri Dwarkanath Lele 


FUNCTIONS OF THE COMMISSION 


1. The functions of the Commission shall generally be to 
plan organize and implement programmes for the 
development of Khadi and village industries. 


_ In particular and without prejudice to the seine tals : 
of the foregoing power, the Commission may take 
such steps as it may think fit 


a. to plan and organise the training of persons engaged in 
the production of khadi or in village industries. 


b. to building ux a reserve of raw materials and imple- 

“ ments and to supply them to persons engaged in the 
production of khadi or in village industries at such 
economiccl rates as ma, be suitable in the opinion of 
the Commission. 

c. to provide for the sale and marketing of khadi or of 
products of village industries. 3 

d. to encourage and promote r@search in the technique of — 
production of khadi or in the development of village 
industries, or to provide facilities for a study of the 
problems relating to khadi or village industries. 


e. to mai.tain or assist in the maintenance of institutions 
for the development of khadi or village industries. 

f. to undertake, assist or encourage the production of 

- khadi cr the development of village industries. 

g. to promote and encourage co-operative efforts among 
manufacturers Of khadi and persons engaged in village | 
industries. 

h. fOr ensuring the genuineness of, and for granting certifi- 
cates to producers of or dealers in, khadi or the Bb oducts 
of any village industry. 

i. to carry out any other matter which may be prescribed. 
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Please Fill In This Form And Return 
To | 
Asst. Accounts Officer (Bills), 
Khadi and Villa ye Industries Commission, 
Post Box 482, 
Bombay 1. 
e Sir, 
I\am glad to learn that Khadi and Village Industries Commission is 


bringing out a monthly Journal under the caption ‘’ KHADI-GRAMODYOG”. Please 
enrol my name as a subscriber to the Journal in English/Hindi for which my annual 
subscription of Rs. 2.50 is sent by money order. 


Yours faithfully, 
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NOTICE 


This office has been receiving numerous complaints from readers and subscribers. These 
compleliits fall under the following categories : 
1. Delay in receipt of ‘/KHADI-GRAMODYOG’. j 
2. Non-receipt of 'Khadi Gramodyog’ though subscription has been paid or remitted . 
3. Non-receipt of proper receipts against remittances and payments. 
To avoid these complaints, the following directions must be followed :- 
= While remitting amounts on account of subscription to ‘Khadi-Gramodyog’, the 
remither must 
a. Write the name legibly, preferably in block letters, 
b. Write the address in full in legible hand, 
c. Mention legibly and clearly the local post office or the post office to which ‘Khadi- 
Gramodyog' should be sent, 
de Mention whether the subscription is for Hindi ‘Khadi-Gramodyog’ or English 
*Khadi Gramodyog’. 
e. Block Development and Extension Officers of the Community Projects Administration 
must give their full postal addresses clearly and legibly. 
We also often receive requests that subscription for the English ‘Khadi-Gramodyog’ should be 
converted into that for Hindi 'Khadi-Gramodyog’ and VICE-VERSA. 
It is hereby notified that no such conversion will be permitted. 
N. B.:- All remittances should be made to: 
The Assistant Accounts Officer (Bills Section), Khadi & Village Industries 
Commission, Mistry Bhavan, Dinshaw Wacha Road, BOMBAY -1. 


Vig (Director of Publicity), 
KHADI & VILLAGE INDUSTRIES COMMISSION 
IBOMBAY-1. 
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THE TEXTILE INQUIRY REPORT 


The problems of the organised cotton 
textile industry which engaged the attention 
of the Textile Inquiry. Committee, the 
report of which has been recently published, 
have little bearing on the main task 
before those who are associated with the 
development of the Khadi industry. But 
since, in June, 1956, an attempt was made, 
for the first time, to formulate a common 
production programme for cotton cloth, 
some aspects of the Committee's findings 
and recommendations have an interest for 
us also. 


Prior to the formulation of the pro- 
gramme, representatives of the organised 
industry urged with vehemence that the 
industry should be pemitted to expand its 
productive capacity so as to meet the rise 
in demand during the period of the Second 
Five Year Plan, which it estimated on the 
basis of requirements of the order of 
22 to 25 yards of cloth per head 
at the end of 5 year period, Their 
interested plea had apparently some weight 
then with the Ministry of Commerce and 


Industry, since a Joint Secretary of the Mi- 
nistry and the Textile Commissioner who 
were members of the Village and Small 
Scale Industries (Karve) Committee induced 
themselves, to append a minute of dissent 
to the Report of the Committee arguing 
that the per capita demand should be 
assessed at 20 yards.instead of 18.5 yards as 
estimated by the rest of the Committee. 


The Central Government, when announ- 
cing their cotton cloth policy, however, 
accepted a demand of 18.5 yards as the 
basis of their calculations. During the two 
years that have elapsed since that policy 
Was announced, the growth in demand 
has been found to be so slow that, after 


‘a close examination of the position, the 


conclusion of the Textile — Inquiry 
Committee is that the nation’s 
requirements for cloth should be fixed» now 
on the basis of a lower per capita demand 
of 17.5 yards. If until recently the organised 
textile industry was faced with the problem 
of accumulating’ stocks, it is obvious that 
it has itself to’ blame since it went ‘on: 
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increasing the volume of production on a 
basis that had no scientific backing. 


In meeting the aggregate requirements 
for cloth, there may be a reduction in the 
share contributed by the handloom weaving 
section. During the last two years, the 
Committee points out, increase in the 
production of handloom cloth, has not been 
on a scale which would make it possible for 
production to reach the level of 2,200 
million yards at the end of the Plan period. 
It did not lie within the terms of reference 
of this Committee to inquire into what 
positive steps had so far, been taken by the 
All India Handloom Board and its counter- 
parts in States -all advisory bodies - to 
plan in graduated stages for the requisite 
quantum of increased production..In a pam- 
phlet, published sometime back, Shri M. 
Somappa a prominent member of the All 
India Board drew attention to the difficul- 
ties in respect of credit and marketing that 
impeded progress. A determined effort 
must be made to surmount these difficulties 
before any action is taken to reduce the 
scale of contribution that the handloom 
industry is expected to make to the com- 
mon pool of cloth production. 


No reference is made in the Report to 
the production of handloom cloth with the 
aid of Ambar Charkha yarn that was part of 
the planned programme. That part of the 
programme is being examined separately by 
Planning authorities. Before the cloth policy 
was announced, there was considerable 


EMPLOYMENT 


A meeting of the Khadi and Village 
Industries Board was held in Bombay on 


discussion about whether for the increased 
demands of the handloom industry there 
would be an adequate supply of 
yarn. Here, again, the organised industry 
overestimated the demand and vehemently 
pleaded for the increasing of the spinning 
capacity of mills by the installation of 
spindles in addition to those for -which 
licences had already been issued. Disagree— 
ing with the view of the other members 
of the Karve Committee, the _ official 
members supported this interested plea 
on premises which are now shown to have 
been ill-founded. 

The supply of mill yarn has actually 
grown during the two years, at a _ pace 
which outstrips the capacity of the hand- 
loom industry as now organised to absorb 
the yarn. The surplus cannot be negligible, 
since one of the recommendations of the 
Committee is that freedom to export mill 
yarn may be granted under certain condi- 
tions. The release of yarn for export pur- 
poses will not, according to the Committee, 
have any adverse effect on the needs of the 
handloom sector. It is because the position 
is easy that the Committee recommends 
that where spindles have not been installed 
against licences granted heretofore, the 
licences should be withdrawn after exami- 
nation. In this sphere, again, the experts 
of the Ministry are seen to have been mis- 
taken, along, of course, with the spokesmen 
of the industry whose views can, however, 
be understood as special pleading. 

—VAIKUNTH L. MEHTA 


IN VILLAGES 


September 4, to consider the progress made | 
in the implementation of schemes and 


EMPLOYMENT IN VILLAGES 5 


programme pertaining to the activities 
under its purview, and discuss other 
organisational matters placed before it. 


Shri Vaikunth L. Mehta, who presided, 
revealed that the employment in Khadi and 
Village Industries had increased by leaps 
and bounds during the last five years so 
much so that at the end of March, 1958, 
about 18 lakhs of persons were employed 
in these industries. Of this more than I| 
lakh artisans were engaged in the produc- 
tion of traditional Khadi, about 2 lakhs 
under the Ambar Charkha programme and 
over 5 lakhs in the different village 
industries. 

Production And Sale 


Shri Mehta said that the production of 
Khadi in the year 1957-58 had likewise 
shot upto the figure of 10.2 crores of 
rupees from 1.3 crores in 1953 when*the 
Khadi Board took over the work. Similarly 
Khadi sales had gone up to Rs. 10.33 
crores. Of this Khadi worth Rs. I.Il 
crores was supplied to the different 
Government Departments. Orders for 
supplying nearly 16 lakh yards of Khadi had 
been received so far for the current year. 
Of this about 7 lakhs yards had already 


, been supplied. 


Report 


Reviewing the work done during the 
last three months since the Board met. in 
Pandharpur, Shri Vaikunth L.Mehta referred 
to the conference of the representatives of 
the State Boards in Poona held in the last 
week of July and the important decisions 
taken by it. The Chairman alluded to a 
conference of the Akhil Bharat Sarva 
Seva Sangh, addressed by Shri Vinobaji in 


Chalisgaon. Shri Pranlal_ S. Kapadia, 
Member-Secretary of the Khadi Com- 
mission and Shri Dwarkanath V. Lele, 
Member-—in-Charge, Khadi, took part in the 
deliberations of the conference which 
discussed, among other subjects, methods 


to reorientate the work in the field of 


Khadi and village industries. Shri Mehta 
also referred to the discussions of the Khadi 
Commission with the Ministry of Commerce 
and Industry and the Planning Commission 
on the Ambar Charkha Programme 
and its financial requirements for the 
current year and during the remaining 
period of the Second Five Year Plan. In this 
context the Chairman referred to the 
appointment of Shri Shriman Narayan, 
Member of the Khadi Commission, on the 
Planning Commission, : 
The Chairman further said that a Khadi 
and Village Industries Emporium would 
be opened in Bangalore on Gandhi Jayanti 
Day i. e. October 2, and all the necessary 
arrangements forthe same were nearing 
completion. The Board was also apprised of 
the decision to organise a Khadi and Village 
Industries Exhibition in Nagpur in she 
month of January, 1959. Shri V. V. Jerajani, 
Member-in Charge of Exhibitions and Sales 
Promotion, had already gone ahead 
with the arrangements. Shri Dindayal 
Gupta, Chairman of the Bombay Village 
Industries Board, was collaborating with 
him on a committee to organise the 
exhibition. Shri Dindayal Gupta also 
attended the meeting of the Board on 
invitation. The other important informa- 
tion that Chairman gave to the 
Board referred to the setting up of an 
Information Bureau in Delhi. The Bureau 
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would supply information, facts and figures 
about the activities and programmes 
of the Khadi and Village Industries Com- 
mission to all who desired it, especially 
to the Members of Parliament. Shri Shri- 
man Narayan and Shri Jhaverbhai Patel 
would give a final shape to the decision. 


Vandalism In Gujarat 


The Chairman then referred to the 
recent disturbances in Ahmedabad and 
other places in Gujarat, and said that 


unruly mobs had indulged in burning and 
looting of Khadi Bhandars in several places. 
Deploring such incidents, Shri Mehta 
touchingly said that, apart from loss to 
public property, such incidents severely 
hurt a sacred cause - the cause of helping 
the poor people of the villages whose 
products were marketed in these Bhandars. 
It was estimated that Khadi stocks worth 
nearly Rs. 3 lakhs had been destroyed 
during the disturbances. Shri Mehta espe- 
cially referred to a Bhandar run by Shrimati 
Indumati Chimanial, an old constructive 
worker of Ahmedabad. Such acts of vanda- 
lism were committed in Dabhoi and Baroda 
also. Shri Raojibhai Patel apprised the 
Members of the Board that some Bhandars 
in Nadiad and Anand were aiso the targets 
of mob fury and suffered losses. 


Public Trusts 


The Khadi Board noted with concern 
the statement of the Chairman and 
expressed its regret over such incidents. 
It expressed the view that as the Khadi 
Bhandars were the poor ~man’s_ sales 
organisation and served the cause of remo- 
ving poverty and unemployment amongst 


the most disadvantaged and under-privi- 
leged sections of the people in the coun- 
tryside, they would be treated as public 
trusts and would always be protected 
from such acts of vandalism and wanton 
destruction. 


Wool And: Silk 


The Khadi Board also discussed the wor- 
king of programmes with regard to the wool 
and silk industries under the Khadi and 
Village Industries Commission and their 
overlapping with the working of the pro- 
grammes of Silk and Handloom Boards. It 
was decided that the Khadi Commission 
would pursue the matter with the Ministry, — 
Chairmen of the two Boards and the Textile 
Commissioner. During the discussion on 
this point it was pointed out that the Khadi 
Commission could not recommend the use 
of power for carding of wool. Shri Somappa 
informed the Board that the Handloom 
Board had also discarded it. 


Field Staff 


Some points referred to it for conside- . 
ration by the Poona Conference were 
also discussed by the Board. The represen- 
tatives of the Bombay and Orissa Boards 
participated in the discussions. Shri 
Sitaramayya, the Chairman of the Orissa 
State Board, who had been specially invited 
to the meeting to discuss the points 
raised by his Board, referred to. the. 
difficulty of his Board in meeting the. 
expenditure of the expanding programme. 
especially with regard to the propagation 
of Ambar Charkha. He enquired whether 
it would be possible for the Khadi Commi- 
ssion to provide funds for the additional. 
staff, say workers on the village level, 
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acquainted with accounts and knowing the 
local language to supervise and assist village 
units. This subject was referred to the 
Commission for its decision. 


Minimum Wages 


During this discussion, a point about 
giving some guarantee about minimum 
wages or giving some sort of incentive to 
the spinners and thereby attract people 
to the Ambar Charkha, was raised. In 
“this context © it was revealed by 
Shri Dhwaja Prasad Sahu that in 


Bihar a practice of giving 8 annas per day: 


only for the first month of training to the 
landless labourers was being followed. It 
was discussed whether this could be 
followed in other States. This question was 
referred to the Commission for its conside- 
ration. 


Use Of Power 


The most important question that came 
up for discussion was the use of motive 
power in Khadi and village industries. It 
was felt by all that the time had come 
when the Board should lay down a clear-cut 
policy and principles underlying it. Shri 
Jhaverbhai Patel referred to some non- 
edible oilseeds containing very little 
percentage of oil, whose crushing in ordi- 
nary ghanis was not only uneconomic, but 
also impracticable. It, therefore, necessitated 
the use of power. The Board also took note 
of aletter to the Chairman of the Khadi 
Commission from the Adviser, Palm Gur 
Industry, regarding the use of power-driven 
centrifugals for the production of sugar 
from neera. 


Committee To Report 


It was pointed out by Shri Pranlal S, 


yan Sharma and Shri Jhaverbhai Patel to 
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Kapadia that the guiding principle which 
had to be kept in view was that use of — 
power did not result in displacement of 
labour or more capital expenditure. Diffe- 
rent points of view were expressed during 
the discussion. 


The Board, therefore, asked a two-man 
committee consisting of Shri Vichitra ees 
consider the question and formulate the 
principles which should govern the use of 
power in Khadi and village industries and 
present them for consideration of the next 
meeting of the Board in November. The 
Board also discussed the question of protec- 
tion for oil ghanis, raised by Shri Raojibhai 
Patel. Shrimati P. Johari, Deputy Secretary, 


Ministry of Commerce and Industry, pointed 


out that this subject did not come under 
the Industries Development and Regulations 
Act of the Centre. Regarding this it was 
suggested that States should accord protec- 
tion under the Essential Commodities (Con- 
trol) Act and the Commission was asked to 
take the matter up with the different State 
Governments. 
Evaluation Committee 

The Board received the report of the 
Evaluation Committee on the working of 
the Intensive Area Schemes. Shri Vaikunth 
Mehta here referred to the decision of the 
Poona Conference for the appointment of 
an internal committee of the Khadi 
and Village Industries Board to evaluate 
the working of village industries schemes 
in the States. He said that the Khadi Com- 
mission had appointed another Committee 
to evaluate the Cottage Match Programme 
under the Chairmanship of Shri R.S. Hukke- 
rikar, The Board agreed that the time had 
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now come to undertake such evaluation 
and constituted an Evaluation Committee 
comprising of Shri R. S. Hukkerikar, Shri 
Chaganlal Joshi, Shri Annada Prasad Chou- 
dhri, Shri T. S. Gokhale, Shri S. R. 
Nagappa Chetty and the Director of Eco- 
nomic Research to assess the working 
of the programmes and schemes of the 
village industries in various States and 
submit its report to the Board. Shri 
Annada Prasad Choudhri and the Director 
of Economic Research were appointed 
respectively the Chairman the 
Convenor of the Committee. 


and 


Delhi Exhibition 


Another important question that was 
discussed was the organising of a Khadi Sales 
Depot in the India 1958 Exhibition to be 
held in Delhi. The consensus of opinion 
was that it was not the policy of the Com- 
mission, on the basis of accepted principle, 
to allow sales of Khadi through our agency 
or any other institution, where other mill 
made fabrics were also exhibited and sold. 
At this exhibition the Commission would 


have a show room in which Khadi samples 
and readymade garment would be exhibited. 
lf the visitors took a fancy for any particular 
article, he would be advised to purchase it 
from the Delhi Bhavan. Only in exceptional 
cases, especially in the case of foreign 
visitors, the articles would be supplied in 
their homes. 
Export Of Khadi 

The Board also discussed the question of 
promotion of exports of Khadi and other 
products of village industries to other 
countries. In this context it was pointed 
out Khadi was already being exported to 
various countries and was a source of: 
earning valuable foreign exchange for our 
country. It was decided that genuine 
importers from other countries where a 
good market existed for Khadi could be 
supplied their requirements, but the usual 
rebate of 3 annas per rupee could not be 
allowed on export Khadi. 


The meeting of the Board which 
commenced at | p.m. concluded its delibera- 
tions at 6. p. m. 


(Jagriti : 11-9-58) 
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(By THE EDITOR ) 


On another page we publish a state- 
ment from Acharya J. B. Kripalani. Acharya 
Kripalani is the Managing Director of the 
Gandhi Ashram, Meerut. His statement 
purports to be a reply to certain comments 
which appeared in these columns in May, 
and an explanation of the circumstances 
in which the Gandhi Ashram took the 
decision to stop production and distri- 
bution of Ambar Charkhas for. the time 
being. 

Let us at the outset make it clear that 
our comments were not made in any spirit 
of disparagement or carping criticism. 
Among the institutions engaged in Khadi 
production and sales, the Gandhi Ashram, 
Meerut, occupies the place of pride. We 
said this much in our comments. As for 
Acharya Kripalani, he needs no 
introduction to the Khadi world. 
Among the earliest associates of Mahatma 
Gandhi, Acharya Kripalani has played a 
unique role in the promotion of Khadi 
production and its propagation in the 
country. He was among the founders of 
the Gandhi Ashram and has, despite his 
political and other pre-occupations, taken 
~ a keen interest in the development. of the 
Ashram's activities. His application to 
work, his drive and tenacity of purpose 
are well-known. Through fair weather and 
foul he has steered the Gandhi Ashram to 
the position it occupies today among the 
institutions engaged in Khadi work in the 
country. There can, therefore, be nothing 
but praise for the Ashram and for its chief, 
Acharya Kripalani. His statement and the 
reasons he advances in support of the 


Ashram's decision, therefore, compel care- 
ful study and examination. 


Our Comment 
This is what we wrote in May last : 


“The discovery of the Ambar Charkha, 
however, introduced a new and hopeful 
element and the prospect of decentrali- 
sed production of yarn and cloth looked 
brighter. When the Ambar Charkha 
Programme was mooted, these institu- 
tions were looked upon as ready-made 
field agencies through which the pro- 
gramme could be implemented. Their 
vast experience, background of dedi- 
cated service and live contact with 
village people and village problems, it 
was considered, would be helpful in the 
speedy introduction of the programme 
on alarge and wide scale. It was also 
hoped that, as the programme gathered 
in momentum, these institutions would 
be able to switch over their organisa- 
tion to meet the needs of the programme 
and turn out enough number of trai- 
ned personnel to man and prosecute 
it. Indeed, the enthusiasm and readiness 
with which they welcomed the Ambar 
Charkha induced the former All India 
Khadi and Village Industries Board to 
formulate an ambitious programme... 
When the Government of India 
‘ accepted in the middle of 1956 the 
Ambar Charkha Programme as part 
of the cloth production programme 
in the country and allotted to it 
the manufacture. of 300 million yards 
of Khadi by the end of the Second 
Plan Period, there were expressions 
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of disappointment from these institu- 
tions. The energy with which they 
started Ambar work and fulfilled the 
targets set for Parishramalayas, Saranjam 
Karyalayas and other operational 
arrangements, raised such high hopes 
that not only the target of 300 million 
yards of Khadi will be reached, but it 
will be exceeded by a long margin. But 
ghe experience of the last two years 
revealed certain inadequacies of orga- 
nisation which posed the question 
whether these institutions alone.could 
carry to success even the limited Ambar 
Charkha Programme..... 

It is not, therefore, surprising when 
Acharya Kripalani announced in New 
Delhi that the Gandhi Ashram, Meerut, 
‘has decided to stop further production 
of Ambar Charkhas for the time being”’. 
The Gandhi Ashram isa giant among 
the Khadi institutions of the country. 


Its area of operation is extensive in 


~ Uttar Pradesh and goes far beyond. The 
Gandhi Ashram, perhaps, produced 
the largest quantity of Khadi in the 
country. In undertaking the Ambar 
Charkha Programme it was foremost in 
the line and took over a large-a very 
large-slice of it. It set up Saranjam 
Karyalayas to manufacture Ambar 
Charkhas and distributed in the State 
about 40,0CO0 of them. Everything 
seemed to go fine. But the decision 
announced by Acharya Kripalani throws 
anew light on the situation.. The 
reasons advanced by Acharya Kripalani 
in support of the decision of the 
Gandhi Ashram, however, are not very 
convincing. 


Inquiries carried out by the Khadi 
Commission in Uttar Pradesh have 
shown that the Gandhi Ashram has not 
been able to provide field service 
arrangements and other — technical 
personnel to keep pace with the mo- 
mentum created by the Ambar Charkha 
Programme, on the one hand, and 
organise field technical assistance service 
on a scale that its Khadi_ production 
expansion activities demanded, on 
the other. It is possible that Acharya 
Kripalani has taken cognisance of these 
disturbing factors and wants time to 
correct the organisational imbalance and 
consolidate the ground already covered. 
Viewed from this angle, the decision of 


the Gandhi Ashram is understandable 
and even welcome.... 


One of the major impediments to 
the expansion of the Khadi production 
programme is that the Khadi institutions. 
including the Gandhi Ashram, have not 
moved fast enough with market condi- 
tions and requirements. They have 
continued to carry on the Khadi work 
in the same old way and have not given 
due attention to market research, 
marketing — techniques, “consumer 
tastes and quality control. The 


need for these has been recognised 
and where steps have been 


taken, the results also have been good. 
It is here that the Khadi-Gramodyog 
Bhavans play an important role. They 
should be live links between the pro- 
ducers and consumers and act as_ clear- 


ing houses of market information and 
needs’’. 


No Aspersion 
sexes what is quoted above, it will Be 
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eviderit that our purpose was only to 
indicate what direction the present Khadi 
production organisation. needs reorient- 
ation. There was no aspersion made, 
nor was any intended against the work- 
ers of Gandhi Ashram or any other 
institution. | That these workers are 
dedicated servants of the constructive 
programme adumbrated by Gandhiji is 
well-known and is recognised. But for 
their devoted service what has been 
achieved during these years in the field of 
Khadi work would have been impossible of 
achievement. Even to-day they constitute 
the backbone of the movement and without 
their active cooperation and participation 
much head-way cannot be made. It was 
with their support that the Ambar 
Charkha Programme was undertaken by the 
Khadi and Village Industries Commission 
and it was also at their instance that the 
targets were fixed. At the time, perhaps, 
adequate thought had not been given to 
the nature of organisation that would be 
‘required to carry out the Ambar Charkha 
Programme. The decision of the Gandhi 
Ashram is evidence of this. 


His ‘Problems 
The points that Acharya  Kripalani 


makes maybe summarised as follows : 

|. The emporium in Delhi has deprived 
the Ashram of the possibilities of ex- 
panded sales in their biggest market. 

2. Several State Governments have 
their own special agencies for the 
production and sale of Khadi. In 
U. P., the Ambar Charkha has been 
introduced in Jail. The authorities 
instead of paying I3 nP., are paying 
only one paisa per hank. 

3. A substantial portion of increase in 
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Khadi sales in recent years has 
been due to purchase by Govern- 
ment whose agencies insist on the 
same standardisation in Khadi as 


in mill cloth. This is impossible to 
achieve, 


4. Government supplies are an uncer-— 
tain and fluctuating market. 

5. Schemes for _ self-sufficiency in 
villages have to be expanded. 
This calls for trained and influential 
workers. Hence efforts at commer- 
cial production can only be limited 

6. In the mill sector, the industry is not 
concerned with organisation and 
sales. In Khadi, however, all the pro- 
cesses of production - from distri- 
bution of cotton to the finishing of 
the goods and making them ready 
for the market as also organisation 
of wholesale and retail sales — have 
to be undertaken by one and the 
same organisation. This results, 
among other difficulties, in locking 
up a good deal of the capital. 

7. The Khadi and Village Industries 
Commission should take up the res- 
ponsibility for marketing of all the 


khadi produced. If this is done, 
Gandhi Ashram will be able to 
increase Khadi production indefi- 


nitely. 

8. Introduction of the Ambar Charkha 
has not resulted in the expected 
reduction of the price of Khadi, 

9. Distribution of the conventional 
charkha has been proceeding apace 
The poor in the villages especially in 
drought and flood areas find it more 


economical and convenient to ply 
the old charkha., 
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10. The introduction of 40,000 charkhas 
and usual rate of increase in the 
distribution of conventional charkhas 
has created the problem of accumu- 
lation of stocks. 

We Can’t Accept 

The points made by Acharya Kripalani 
are understandable and the difficulties these 
create can be appreciated. But every pro- 
blem and every difficulty will have to be 
tackled courageously and with imagination. 
With the wide introduction of Ambar 
Charkhas there should not necessarily be 
an expansion in the distribution of conven- 
tional charkhas. As Gandhiji often said 
about the Charkha, it is the office 
that is assigned to the Ambar Charkha that 
will determine its importance. Acharya 
Kripalani says : ‘‘Khadi can spread only ina 
limited way even as solvent of our collossal 
unemployment, unless Government are 
willing to help it in the spirit in which it 
was conceived by the Father of the Nation, 
not in terms of conventional economic 
ideals, but in human terms.”’ 

We do not accept the premise advanced 
by Acharya Kripalani. If Khadi cannot pro- 
vide an effective solution to the collossal 
unemployment and under —- employment 
problem in the countryside, Khadi loses 
much of its appeal to the country. Even 
the Father of the Nation conceived the 
revival of the charkha as a solvent to the 
problem of poverty and unemployment in 
the country. At the time when the Khadi 
movement took shape and assumed organi- 
sational forms, the country was engaged in 
National Struggle for Freedom against 
alien domination. The alien Government 
was antagonistic .to the Khadi Movement 


and, therefore, its progress or expansion 
could only be limited. Even then, Gandhiji 
was inthe look out for an improved 
charkha working on which would give to 
the hand spinner a_ reasonable living 
wage. Did he not for this purpose announ- 


ce areward of one lakh of ruppes for the 
invention of such a charkha ? 


Some Questions 
In the Ambar Charkha we find an 


instrument of the type he was after. Should 
it not, therefore, be the duty of all of us 
who believe in the Charkha and in Khadi to 
make the use of the improved instrument 
as universal as possible or should we look 


on it only as another charkha 
which can be introduced _alone- 


side the conventional charkha whose 
productivity does not ensure — and has not 
resulted over these years —a living wage 
to the spinners. Is it not a fact that because 
of this factor, handspinning has been confi- 
ned to only a small section of the rural 
population ? Is it not also a fact that landless 
labour has not responded to the call of the 
Charkha because it did not provide the 
means of earning a livelihood ? 

These questions have to be considered 
when we talk in terms of providing 
employment and creating “conditions of 
economic growth in the villages and for 
the welfare and progress of the individual. 
Conventional methods of organisation 
and working have been found to be 
inadequate for the success of the Ambar 
Charkha Programme. What we_ had 
pointed out in our comment was that the 
requisite technical organisation, training, 
field supervision and services have not 
proceeded with the pace of the momentum 
created by the programme, No doubt, 
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the Gandhi Ashram faithfully fulfilled 
its undertaking in distributing 40,000 
Ambar Charkhas. Did it also succeed 
in keeping all these 40,000 charkhas 
working and producing the minimum 
quantity assigned to each Charkha? 
This is the real question. If all the 40,000 
Ambar Charkhas have not been working to 
capacity what has been the reason ? 
ously field organisation, inspection and 
technical guidance have not been deve- 
loped to the extent necessary. 
Is It A Relief Programme ? 

Instead of looking to this very important 
and relevant aspect of the Ambar Charkha 
Programme, to raise the question of over- 
production and marketing difficulties is, we 
submit, to side-track the main issue. To 
juxtapose the fact that the poor in the 
villages, especially in drought and flood 
areas, find it more economical and conveni- 
ent to ply the old Charkha is irrelevant. In 
the drought and flood areas, the Charkha 
is accepted as a relief measure and the 
Government subsidises the price of yarn by 
additional contribution over and above the 
high price we already pay for each hank of 
hand-spun yarn from the conventional 
~ Charkhaa. It is essentially a relief programme. 
We do not believe that Acharya Kripalani 
would like to keep the Khadi movement as 
only a relief programme and not a produc- 
tion programme. A relief programme can 
have no place in the economy of a country. 
Nor does it help in the decentralisation 
of production. Goods produced under 
relief programmes are distress goods 
and the consumer buys them from conside- 
rations purely of humanity and charity. 
_Gandhiji never thought of the Khadi pro- 


Obvi- 
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gramme as a programme of charity. To him 
the problem was providing to the helpless 
widow in the village an honest means by 
which she could earn even a_ paltry pice. 
The Ambar promises her much more ; it 
ensures her a modest living with honest 
labour. Ss | 
Marketing Problems 

But the problem of marketing raised 
by Acharya Kripalani is important and 
requires close consideration. We cannot, 
however, agree with him that the opening 
of the Khadi Gramodyog Bhavan in Delhi 
has encroached upon the largest. market 
for the Gandhi Ashram. Before this Bhavan 
came into existence, the Ashram had been 
running two Bhandars- one at Chandni 
Chowk and the other in Connaught Place. 
The sales in these two bhandars have not 
been affected by the opening of the Bhavan. 
Moreover, the Bhavan itself stocks khadi 
produced by Gandhi Ashram. The Bhavan 
in Delhi, as the Bhavan in other centres, 


only assists in finding wider clientele and, 
therefore, larger sales for Khadi. The 


coming of the Delhi Bhavan has not in any 
way affected the sales in the other two 
bhandars. It is possible their sales have 
increased. We would submit that the 
approach to the problems of marketing of 
Khadi should not be narrow or parochial. 
It is an effort that requires organisation, 
guidance, market studies and preferences. 


These are beyond the capacity of resources 
of any one organisation. 


Commission Alive To Needs 
Acharya Kripalani has thrown out a 


challenge that if the Khadi and Village 
Industries Commission took up the res- 
ponsibility of marketing of all the Khadi 
produced, the Gandhi Ashram will be in a 


‘ 
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position to expand production indefinitely. 
The Khadi Commission is alive to the 
problems of marketing. When it launched 
on the Ambar Charkha programme, 
it was conscious that production would 
increase by leaps and bounds and that what 
would be produced will have to be marke- 
ted. It +has, with this view, started Khadi 
Gramodyog Bhavans in important cities. It 
has made provision for the opening of large 
numbers of bhandars and sales depots 
throughout the country. — It has organised 
training of salesmen. It is constantly 


possessed of the problem of marketing 
and has set up at its Headquaters a 


Department for sales promotion which 
is actively exploring avenues of marketing 
Khadi and products of other village indus- 
tries. Marketing problems, however, raise 
other questions of policy and methods 
which might require reconsideration of 
those followed at present. But these are 


matters which can be discussed collectively 
and solutions found. 
The Price Factor 
One important factor that militates 


against speedy marketing of Khadi is its 
high sale price. This high price is tied up 
with the wages of hand spinning. As long 
as improved techniques and processes are 
not employed, high wages will have to be 
paid for relatively very low production. 
It is this consideration which, we presume, 
weighed with Gandhiji when he called for 
invention of an improved charkha with 
higher productivity and, therefore, capable 
of giving higher earnings to the spinners. 
The Ambar Charkha, as we have pointed 
out, ensures a living wage for a day’s 
honest labour. The price of yarn spun on 
the Ambar Charkha is relatively much 


lower. The quality of yarn is also superior 
both in twist and uniformity which facilita- 
tes easy, weaving. All this should result 
in the reduction of Khadi prices and 
present to the consumer qualitatively a 
better and more durable cloth. 
Need For New Approach 

This can come about only if the Ambar 
Charkha Programme is pursued with energy 
and the Ambar Charkha becomes a source 
of full time employment to those who have 
no work and a family unit where several 
members of the family can together work it 
to capacity. Where the latter has been 
tried the results have been exceedingly 
good. It is from this point of view that 
the Ambar Charkha should be taken up. 
We have. said that the decision of the — 
Gandhi Ashram to stop production of 
Ambar Charkha for the time being 
is, perhaps, conditioned by the existing 
inadequacy of organisation and field 
service arrangements. We also said that 
the decision has been taken with a 
view to correct the imbalance in these 
directions and to consolidate the work 
already done. The point is that our 
endeavour should be in the direction of 
introducing productively as large a num-— 
ber of Ambar Charkhas as_ possible 
and not in accepting. this charkha as 
only complementary to the traditional 
charkha. That way the problem. of 
price or marketing will present a difficult 
task. We have no doubt that with the 
drive, tenacity and imagination for which 
Acharya Kripalani is rightly famous, he will 
help to overcome the present difficulties 
and make decentralised production of Gen 
and cloth a reality. ) 
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THE AGE OF TRANSITION 


(By Jawaharlal Nehru ) 
(This article by Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime Minister of 


India, was 
for limited circulation. 


initially in the form of aconfidential note meant 
However, those to whom this note was 


addressed, felt that in view of the important aspects of the problems 
which had been lucidly discussed in this note, it should be given a - 
wider publicity. To this Shri Nehru has, accorded his permission). 


We have many grave internal pro- 
blems to face. But even a consideration of 
these internal problems inevitably leads to 
a wider range of thought. Unless we have 
some clarity of vision or, at any rate, are 
clear as to the questions posed to us, we 
shall not get out of the. confusion that 
afflicts the world today. I do not pretend 
to have that clarity of thinking or 
to. have any answers to our major 
questions. All | can say, in all humility, 
is that | am constantly thinking about 
these questions. In a sense, | might say 
that | rathersenvy those who have got 
fixed ideas and, therefore, need not take 
the trouble. to look deeper into 
problems. of to-day.. Whether it is from 
the point of view of some religion or 
ideology, they are not troubled with the 
mental conflicts. which are always the 
accompaniment of the great ages of 
transition. 


the 


The Basic Fact 
And, yet even though it may be more 
comfortable to have fixed ideas and be 
complacent, surely that is not to be 


commended and that can only lead. to 
Stagnation and decay. The basic fact of — 
today is the tremendous pace of change 
in human life. In my own. lifel have seen 
amazing changes, and, |.am_ sure, that, in: 
the course of the life of the next genera— 
tion, these. changes will be even greater, 
if humanity is not overwhelmed and 
annihilated by an atomic war. | 


Nothing is so remarkable as the progre- 
ssive conquest or understanding of the, 
physical world by the mind of man to-day, 
and this process is continuing at a terrific 
pace. Man need no longer bea victim of. 
external circumstances, at any rate, toa 
very large extent. While there has been 
this conquest of external conditions, there _ 
is at the same time the strange 
spectacle of a lack of moral fibre and_ of 
self-control in man as a whole. Conquering | 
the physical world, he fails to conquer 
himself. 


Tragic Paradox 


That is the tragic paradox of this Ato- 
mic and Sputnik Age. The fact that nuclear 
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tests continue, even though it is well re- 
cognised that they are very harmful in the 
present and in the future; the fact that all 
kinds of weapons of mass destruction are 
being produced and piled up, even though 
it is universally recognised that their use 
may well exterminate the human race, 


brings out this. paradox with 
startling clarity. Science is advancing 
far beyond the comprehension of a 


very great part of the human race, and 
posing problems which most of us are 
incapable of understanding, much less of 
solving. Hence, the inner conflict and 
tumult of our times. On the one side, 
there is this great and overpowering pro- 
gress in science and technology and of their 


manifold _ consequences; on the other, 
certain'mental exhaustion of civilisation 
itself. 


Conflicts Of To-day 


Religion comes into conflict with ration- 
alism. The disciplines of religion and social 
usage fade away without giving place to 
other disciplines, moral or — spiritual. 
Religion, as practised, either deals with 
matters rather unrelated’to our normal 
lives and thus adopts an ivory tower 
attitude, or is allied to — certain 
social usages which do not fit in with 
the present age. Rationalism, on 
the other hand, with all its virtues, 
somehow appears to deal with the surface 
of things, without uncovering the inner 
core. Science itself has arrived at a stage 
when vast new possibilities and mysteries 
loom ahead. Matter and energy and spirit 
seem to overlap. 


In the ancient days, life was simpler 


“Now | it 


content to man’s life. But, 


in contact with nature. 
becomes more and more 
complex and more and more hurried, with- 
out time for reflection or even of question- 
ing. Scientific developments have. pro- 
duced an enormous surplus of power and 
energy which are often used for wrong 
purposes, 


and more 


The old question still faces us, as it has 
faced humanity for ages past: what is the 
meaning of life? The old days of faith do 
not appear to be adequate, unless they can 
answer the questions of to-day. In a 
changing world, living should be a continu- 
ous adjustment to these changes and hap- 
penings. It is the lack of this adjustment 
that creates conflicts. 


Disillusionment 


The old civilisations with the many 
virtues that they possess, have obviously 


proved inadequate. The new Western 
civilisation with all its triumphs and 
achievements and also with its Atomic 
bombs, also appears inadequate and, 
therefore, the feeling grows that 
there is something wrong ~ with 
our civilisation. Indeed, essentially our 


problems are those of civilisation itself. 
Religion gave a certain moral and spiritual 
discipline: it also tried to perpetuate super- 
stition and social usages. Indeed, those 
superstitions and social usages enmeshed 
and overwhelmed the real spirit of religion. 
Disillusionment followed. Communism 
comes in the wake of this disillusionment and 
offers some kind of faith and some kind of © 
discipline. To some extent it fills-a vacuum. 
It succeeds in some measure by giving a 
in spite of its 
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apparent success, it fails partly because of 
its rigidity, but, even more so, because it 
ignores.certain essential need of human 
nature. There is much talk in communism 
of the contradictions of capitalist society and 
there is truth in that analysis. But we see 
the growing contradictions within the rigid 
frame-work of communism itself. Its suppre- 
ssion of individual freedom brings about 
powerful reactions. Its contempt for what 
might be called the moral and_ spiritual 
side of life not only ignores something 
that is basic in man, but also deprives 
human behaviour of standards and values. 
Its unfortunate association with violence 
encourages a certain evil tendency in human 
beings. 


Means And Ends 


| have the greatest admiration for many 
of the achievements of the Soviet Union. 
Among these great achievements is the 
value attached to the child and the com- 
mon man. Their systems of education and 
health are probably~- the best in the world. 
But it is said, and rightly, that there is sup- 
pression of individual freedom _ there. 
And yet the spread of education in all its 
forms 
force which ultimately will not tolerate 
the suppression of freedom. This again, 
is another contradiction. Unfortumately 
communism became too closely associated 
with the necessity for violence and thus 


the idea which it placed before the world 


became a tainted one. Means distorted 
ends. We see here the powerful influence 
of wrong means and methods. 


Communism charges the capitalist stru- 
cture of society with being based on 


is itself a tremendous liberating | 
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violence and class conflict. 1 think this is 
essentially correct, though that capitalist 
structure itself has undergone and is 
continually undergoing a change because of 
democratic and other struggles and inequ- 
ality. .The question is how to get rid 
of this and have aclassless society with 
equal opportunities for all. Can this be 
achieved through methods of violence, or 
can it be possible to bring about those 
changes through peaceful methods ? Com- 
munism has definitely allied itself to the 


approach of violence. Even if it does not 


indulge normally in physical violence, 
its language is of violence, its thought 
is violent and it does not. seek 


to change by persuasion or peaceful 
democratic pressures, but by coercion and 
indeed by destruction and extermination. 
Fascism has all these evil aspects of violence 
and extermination in their grossest forms 
and, at the same time, has no acceptable 
ideal. 
The Gandhian Way 
This is completely opposed to 
the peaceful approach which Gandhiji 
taught us. Communists as well as 
anti-communists both seem to imagine that 
a principle can only be stoutly defended by 
language of violence and by condemning 
those who do not accept it. For both ‘of 
them there are no shades, there is only . 
black and white. That is the old app- 
roach of the bigoted aspects of some 


religions. It is not the approach of tole- 
_rance of feeling that perhaps others might 
have some share of the truth — also. 


Speaking for myself, | find this approach 
wholly unscientific, unreasonable and 
uncivilised, whether it is applied in the 
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realm of religion or economic theory or 


anything else. | prefer the old pagan 
approach of tolerance, apart from its reli- 
gious aspects. 


But, whatever we may think about it, 
we have arrived at a stage in the modern 
world when an attempt at forcible imposi- 
tion of ideas on any large section of people 
_is bound ultimately to fail. In present 
circumstances, this will lead to war and 
tremendous destruction. There will be no 
victory, only defeat for everyone. Even 
this, we have seen, in the last year or 
two, that it is not easy for even great 
Powers to reintroduce colonial control 
over territories which have recently be- 
come independent. This was exemplified 
by the Suez incident in 1956. Also what 
happened in Hungary demonstrated that 
the desire for national freedom is stronger 
even than any ideology and cannot ulti- 
mately be suppressed. What happened in 
Hungary was not essentially a conflict bet- 
ween communism and anti-communism. It 
represented nationalism striving for freedom 
from foreign control. 

The Moral Approach’ 


Thus, violence cannot possibly lead 
today to a solution of any major problem 
because violence has become much too 
terrible and destructive. The moral ap- 
proach to this question has now been 
powerfully reinforced by the practical 
aspect. 

lf the society we aim at cannot be brought 
about by big scale violence, will small 
violence help ? Surely not, partly because 
that itself may lead to the big scale violence 
and partly because it produces an atmos- 


phere of conflict and of disruption. It is 
absurd to imagine that out of conflict the 
social progressive forces are bound to win. 
In Germany both the Communist Party and 
the Social Democratic party were swept 
away by Hitler. This may well happen in 
other countries, too. In India, any appeal to 
violence is particularly dangerous because 
of its inherent disruptive character. We 
have too many fissiparous tendencies for us 
to take risks. But all these are relatively 
minor considerations. The basic thing, | 
believe, is that wrong means will not lead 
to right results and that is no longer 


merely an ethical doctrine, but a phage 
proposition. 


Individual And Society 

“Some of us have been discussing this 
general background and more especially, 
conditions in India. It is often said that 
there is a sense of frustration and depres- 
sion in India and the old buoyancy of spirit 
is not to be found at atime when en- 
thusiasm and hard work are most needed. 
This is not merely in evidence in our country. 
It is ina sense a world phenomenon. An 
old and valued colleague said that this is 


due to our not having a_ philosophy of life 


and indeed the world also is suffering from 
this lack ofa philosophical approach. In 
our efforts to ensure the material 
prosperity of the country, we have not 
paid any attention to the spiritual element 
in human nature. Therefore, in order to give 


the individual and the nation a sense of 


purpose, something to live for and, if ne 
cessary, to die for, we have to revive some 
philosophy of life and give, in the wider 
sense of the’ word, a_ spiritual: -back- 
ground to our thinking.We talk of a welfare 
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State and of democracy and_ socialism. they 
are good concepts, but they hardly convey 
a clear and unambiguous meaning. This 
was the argument and then the question 
arose as to what our ultimate objective 
should be. Democracy and socialism are 
means to an end, not the end in itself. We 
talk of good of society. 
apart from and transcending the good of the 
individuals composing it? If the individual 
is ignored and sacrificed for what is con- 
sidered the good of the society, is that the 
right objective to have ? 
lt-was agreed that the individual should 
not be so sacrificed and indeed that real 
social progress will come only when oppor- 
tunity is given to the individual to develop, 
provided the individual is not a selected 
group, but comprises the whole community. 
The touchstone, therefore, should be how 
far any political or social theory enables the 
individual to rise above his petty self and 


thus think in terms of the good of all. 


The law of life should not be competition 
or acquisitiveness, but co-operation, the 
good of each contributing to the good of 
all. In such a society the emphasis will be 
on duties, we have to give a new direction 
to education and evolve a new type of 
humanity: | 
| Vedantic Conception 


This argument led to the old vedantic 
‘conception. that everything, whether 
sentient or insentient, finds a place in the 

_ organic whole; that every thing has a spark 


of what might be called the divine impulse 
or the basic energy or life force which 


pervades the Universe. This leads to 
matephysical regions which tend to 


Is this something | 
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take us away from the problems 
of life which face us. | suppose 
that any line of thought, sufficiently pur- 
sued, lead us in some measure to metaphy- 
sics. Even science today is almost on the 
verge of all manner of imponderables. | do 
not propose to discuss these metaphysical 
aspects, but this very argument indicates 


how the mind searches for something 
basic underlying the physical world. 
If we really believed in this 
all-pervading concept of the principle 


of life, it might help us to get rid of some 
of our narrowness of race, caste or class 


and make us more tolerant and understand- _ 


ing in our approaches to life’s problems. 
The Struggle For Development 


But obviously it does not solve any of 
these problems and, inasense, we remain — 
where we were. In India we:talk of the 
Welfare State and socialism. In a sense, 
every country, whether it is capitalist, 
socialist or communist, accepts the ideal of, 
the Welfare » State. Capitalism, in a few 
countries at least, has achieved this com- 
mon welfare to a very large extent, though 
it has far from solved its own problems_and — 
there is a basic lack of something vital. De- 
mocracy allied to capitalism has undoubtedly 


toned down many of its evils and in fact is 


different now from what it was a generation © 
or two ago. In industrially advanced 
countries there has been a continuous and 
steady upward trend of economic develop- 
ment.. Even the terrible losses of World 
wars have not prevented this trend in so 
far as these highly developed countries are 
concerned. Further this econnomic develop- 
ment has spread, though in varying degrees, 
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to all classes. This does not apply to coun- 
tries which are not industrially developed.” 
Indeed, in those countries the struggle for 
development is very difficult and some- 
times, inspite of efforts, not only do econo- 
mic inequalities remain, but tend to become 
worse. Normally speaking, it may be said 
that the force of a capitalist society, 
if left unchecked, tends to make the rich 
richer and the poor poorer and _ this 
increases the gap between them. This 
applies to countries as well as groups or 
regions or classes within the countries. 
Various democratic processes interfere with 
these normal trends. Capitalism itself has, 
therefore, developed some socialistic fea- 
tures even though its major aspects 
remain. 


Socialism 


Socialism, of course, deliberately wants 
to interfere with the normal processes and 
thus not only adds to the productive forces 
but lessens inequalities. But, what is socia- 
lim? It is difficult to give a precise answer 
and there are innumerable definitions of it. 
Some people probably think of socialism 
vaguely just as something which does good 
and which aims at equality. That does not 
take us very far. Socialism is basically 


adifferent approach from that of 
capitalism, through |! think it is 
true that the wide gap between 


them tends to lessen because many of the 
ideas of socialism are gradually incorporated 
even in the capitalist structure. | Socialism 
is after all not only away of life, but a 
certain scientific approach to social and 
economic problems. If socialism is intro- 
duced in a backward and under-developed 
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country, it does not suddenly make it any 
less backward. In fact we then have a 
backward and poverty-stricken socialism. 


Unfortunately, many of the political 
aspects of communism have tended to 
destroy our vision of socialism. Also the 
technique of struggle evolved by commu- 
nism has given violence a predominant 
part. Socialism should, therefore, be con- 
sidered apart from these political elements 
or the inevitability of violence. It tells us 
that the general character of social, political 
and intellectual life in a society is governed 
by its productive resources. As those 
productive resources change and develop 
so the life and thinking of the community 
changes. | 


| mperialism and Colonialism suppressed 
and suppresses the progressive social force. 
Inevitably it aligns itself with certain pri- 
vileged groups of classes because it is in- 
terested in preserving the social and eco- 
nomic status quo. Even after a country has 
become independent, it may continue to_ 
be economically dependent on other 
countries. This kind of thing is euphemis- 
tically called having close cultural and 
economic ties. | 


Decentralisation 


We discuss sometimes the self- 
sufficiency of the village. This should not 
be mixed up with the idea of decentrali- 
sation, though it may be a part of it. While 
decentralisation is, | think, desirable to 


the largest possible extent, if it leads to 


old and rather primitive methods of 
production, then it simply means that we 
do not utilise modern methods which 
have brought great material advance to 
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some countries of the West. That is, we 
remain poor and, what is more, tend to be- 
come poorer because of the pressure of an 
increasing population. ! do not see any 
way out of our vicious circle of poverty 
except by utilising the new sources 
of power which science has 
placed at our disposal. 
have no surplus to 

sink lower and lower. 


invest and we 


We have to break through this barrier 
by profiting by the new sources of power 
and modern techniques. But, in doing so 
we should not forget the basic human 
element and the fact that our objective 
is individual- improvement and_ the 
lessening of inequalities and we must 
not forget the ethical and spiritual aspects 
of life which are ultimately the basis of 
culture and civilisation and which have 
given some meaning to life. 


The Only Way 


It has to be remembered that it is not 
by some, magic adoption of socialist or 
capitalist method that poverty suddenly 
leads to riches.. The only way is through 
hard work and increasing the productivity 
of the nation and organising an equitable 
distribution of its products. It is a 
lengthy and difficult process. In a 
poorly developed country, — the capitalist 
method offers no chance. It is only through 
a planned approach on socialistic lines that 
steady progress can be attained, though 
even that will take time. As this process 
continues, the texture of our life and thin- 
King gradually changes. 


Planning is essential for this, because 


Being poor, we > 
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otherwise we waste our resources which 
are very limited. Planning does not mean 
a mere collection of projects or schemes, 
but a thorough approach of how to 
strengthen the base and pace of progress so 
that the community advances on_ all 
fronts. In India we have a terrible prob- 
lem of extreme poverty in certain 
large regions,’ apart froms 22 the 
general poverty of the country. 
We. have always a_ difficult choice 
before us: whether to : concentrate 
on production by itself in selected and 
favourable areas and thus for the moment 
rather ignoring the poor areas, or try to 
develop the backward areas at the same 


time, so as to lessen the inequalities bet- 


ween regions. A balance has to be struck 
and an integrated national plan evolved. 


That national plan need not and 
indeed should not have rigidity. It 
need not be based on any dogma, 


but should rather take existing facts into 
consideration. It may and, | think, in 
present day India, it should encourage 
private enterprise in many fields, though 
even that private enterprise must necessa- 
rily fit in with the national Plan and have 
such controls as are considered necessary. 


The Essentia! Point 


Land reforms have a peculiar signifi- 
cance, because, without them, - more 
especially in a highly congested country 
like India, there can be no radical 
improvement in productivity in agriculture. 
But the main object of land reforms isa 
deeper one. They are meant to 


break up the old class structure 
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stagnant. 
we have 


of a society that is 
We want social security, but 
to recognise that social security only comes 
when a certain stage of development has 
been reached. Otherwise we shall have 
neither social security nor any develop- 
ment. 


It is clear that, in the final. analysis, 
it is the quality of the human beings 
that counts. It is man_ that builds 
up the wealth of nation, as well as its 
cultural progress. Hence education and 
health are of high importance so as to pro- 
_ duce that quality in the human beings. We 
have to suffer here also from the lack of 
resources, but still we have always to 
remember that it is right education and 
good health that will give the foundation 
for economic as well as cultural and spiri- 
tual progress. 


A national plan has thus both a short- 
The 


long-term objective gives a true perspec- 


term objective and a long-term one. 
tive. Without it short-term planning is of 
little avail and will lead us into blind alleys. 
Planning will thus always be perspective 
_planning and hard in view of the physical 
achievements for which we strive. In other 


words, it has to be physical planning,though 


it is obviously limited and conditioned by 
financial resources and economic conditio ns. 
Our Problems 

The problems that India faces are to 
some extent common to other coun- 
tries, but much more so, there are 
new problems for which we have 
not got parallels or historical preced- 
ents elsewhere. What has happened in 
the past in the industrially advanced coun- 
tries has little bearing on us  today., As 
a matter of fact, the countries that are 
advanced today were economically better 
off than India to-day, in terms of 
per capita income, before their 
industrialisation began.Western economics, 
therefore, though helpful, have little 
bearing on our present day problems. So 
also have Marx ist economics which are in 
many ways out of date, even though they 
throw a considerable light on economic 
processes. We have thus to do our own 
thinking profiting by the example of others, 
but essentially trying tofind a path for 
ourselves suited to our own conditions. 

In considering these economic aspects 
of our problems we have always to remém- 
ber the base approach of peaceful means; 
and perhaps we might also keep in view 
the old Vedantic ideal of the life force 
which is the inner basis of everything that 
exists. | 
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GANDHI ASHRAM’S DECISION” 


(By Acharya J. B. Kripalani) 


| In the issue of May last of your valua- 
ble journal there was a criticism of the 
of the policy adopted by the Gandhi Ash- 
ram in U.P. with regard to the further 
manufacture of the Ambar Charkhas for this 
year. There was some criticism about my- 
self also. It is not my purpose in any way to 
defend the policy of the Ashram in this mat- 
ter and much less to defend myself. 
decision was taken by the Executive of the 
Ashram after careful consideration of all the 
facts and the circumstances of the case. The 
Executive of the Ashram consists of mem-— 
bers who have worked in the field of Khadi 
for at least thirtyfive years. Under heavy 
odds even during the darkest days of the 
Civil Disobedience “Movement, when most 
of the Ashram centres were confiscated 
by the Government, and when most of 
the workers were in jail, the Ashram 
kept aloft the flas of Khadi. The critic 
himself admits that the Ashram is a 
premier institution in the field of Khadi. 
It could not have attained that position 
without its workers making tremendous 
sacrifices in the service of Khadi. If then 
they have thought it proper to suspend 
for the time being the production. of 
additional Ambar Charkhas, there must be 
some compelling reasons for it. 


The Main Reasons 


| shall give here the main reasons that 


The 


weighed with the Ashram authorities for 
the step they were obliged to take much 
against their wish. In the All India scheme- 
of expansion of Khadi through the Ambar 
Charkha, the Ashram was assigned the task 
and had undertaken the responsibility of 
manufacturing and. distributing 40,000 
Ambar Charkhas inside the last year-in 
U.P., the field of its operation. This is 
about one fifth (?) of the number assigned 
for the whole of India. The Ashram has 
faithfully fulfilled its task. It must also be 
remembered that the distribution of the 
conventional Charkha has been proceeding 
apace as usual. The poor in the villages, 
specially in drought and flood areas, find 
it more economical and convenient to ply 
the old charkha. 


Production And Price 


With the introduction of 40,000 Ambar 
Charkhas and the usual rate of increase in 
the distribution of conventional charkhas, 
the Ashram had to increase its 
production and sale. It did this by 
increasing its production and ‘sales from 
rupees one crore to acrore and a_ half, an 
increase of 50 per cent inside one year. 
The Ashram with all its expanding staff, 
which naturally was new to the task, could 
not manageto dispose of allthis added 
Khadi in the market, which relies principally 
on the patriotism of the middle and middle 
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lower classes, ata time when prices all 
round were progressively rising, specially 
of food. Naturally people spend less on 
cloth if food gets dearer. Rising food prices 
have adversely affected even the well 
established textile mill industry heavily 
subsidised in various ways. There was 
naturally accumulation of Khadi in the 
Ashram. The stocks had to be some- 
how cleared if the work was not 
to come to a_ standstill. Therefore, the 
Ashram reduced the prices. It allowed a 
rebate of two annas per rupee, in addition 
to the three annas granted by the Govern- 
ment. The Ashram 6n this account suffered 
a loss of about rupees two lakhs last year. 
All this happened when the Ambar Charkha 
was just introduced and was not being 
worked to its full capacity, 
Problem Of Sales 

This year the Ambar Charkhas distri- 
buted already will be producing at least 
double the quantity of yarn produced last 


year. All the time the conventional 
charkha will be keeping up _ its 
production. The total increased pro- 
duction in this year with the Ambar 


and the conventional charkha is estimated 
to be worth some 75 lakhs more. than last 
year. This increase has been provided for 


in the estimates of: Khadi production and 


sales for the current year. The Ashram 
thus will have to find market for more than 
ten lakhs of Khadi every month in the. cur- 
rent year, beyond what it did in 1956. 


We are told that the Khadi sales are in- 
creasing. If they had not been increasing, 
we could not have sold an added 44 lakhs 
over the 1956-figures. But we seriously 


doubt if the Ashram can manage to dispose 
of more than 75 lakhs worth of added 
Khadi this year in addition to the 150 lakhs 
that it was able with difficulty to dispose » 
of last year. Our experience of the last 
year is not encouraging for that. 


Question Of Quality 


The critic .has given some figures of 
increase in Khadi sales particularly through 
the emporiums established in Delhi and 
Bombay by the Khadi and Village Industries 
Commission. But the increased rate of 
Khadi sales contemplated by the Ashram 
will, | am sure, not compare unfavourably 
with other organisations. The emporium — 
in Delhi has deprived the Ashram. of the 
possibilities of expanded sales in 
their biggest market. But when the critic 
talks of expanding sales, perhaps he does 
not know that the demand is_ generally for 
quality goods which the rich and the 
foreign tourists purchase. Even the Gandhi 
Ashram cannot always supply quality goods 
in quantities to itsnumerous city Bhandars. 
However, when production quickly expands 
the result is not quality goods. These take 
time to be produced. In the expanding tex- 
tile mill industry we find at present 
the same process at work. The over-pro- 
duction of coarse cloth in the mills has 
produced a glut in the market, from which 
the industry is suffering today. While mills 
producing finer qualities of cloth are making — 
their usual profits, those that produce coa- 
rse cloth have either to diminish produc 
tion or shut shop. Even though there 
is an expanding demand, it is only for 
quality Khadi and not for coarse Khadi which 


must form a large part in an expanding 
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production, wherein yarn from newly 
trained spinners has got to be used. Fur- 
ther, today several provincial Governments 
have their own special agencies for the 
production and sales of Khadi.. In U.P. the 
Ambar Charkha has been introduced in 
Jail. The authorities instead of paying 
[3 n.P. are paying only one paisa per hank, 


Supply To Government 


The Government orders have contribu- 
ted substantially to the recent increase in 
Khadi sales in recent years. 
this is, it creates itsown difficulties. The 
Government agencies insist on the same 
Standardisation in Khadi asin mill cloth, 
This is impossible to achieve. This demand 
makes it possible for the authorities, who 
happen to be unfavourably inclined towards 
Khadi for any reason, to refuse to accept 
goods offered. This therefore, is an uncer— 
tain and fluctuating market. 


Also, the Ashram has progressively to 
expand schemes of self-sufficiency in the 
‘villages. This requires trained and influen- 
tial workers. Therefore the effort that 


would be possible for creating an ever . 


expanding market for what is called comm- 
ercial Khadi ‘can only be limited. 


Sales Organisation 


There is yet another factor which stands 
in the way of the expansion of sales. In 
mill industries production is separated 
from sales. The mills merely produce cloth 
and there are other independent agencies 
that are responsible for wholesale and 
retail sales. In Khadi in addition to all 
Processes of production, from distribution 


Welcome as. 


of cotton to the finishing of the goods and 
making them ready for the market as , 
also the organisation of wholesale and 
retail sales have to be undertaken by one 
and the same organisation. Among other 
difficulties, this locks up a good deal of 
capital. In other village- industries it has 
been recognised that some Government 
or Government sponsored agency must 


study and create a market and organise 


sales. This is convenient and_ fruitful 


- division of labour. 


Let Commission Do It 


In pre-independence days, whenever 
sales through local agencies could not keep: 
pace with production, Gandhiji came to 
the help of the organisations. He himself 
effected sales wherever he went through 
Khadi Hundis. 1! think the central organi- 
sation — the Khadi and Village Industries 


Commission and its local branches — 
must take up the work of organi- — 
sing sales throughout India. This 


will leave producing organisations free to 
expand productions | make bold to say 
that if wholesale and retail trade in Khadi 
were taken off the shoulders of the Ashram 
it could increase production indefinitely. 
To burden the same organisation with 
production and sales in all their many 
details must necessarily mean slow progress 
in both the departments and on the whole. 


Hopes Not Fulfilled 


When the Ambar Charkha was introdu- 
ced, it was felt that the. price of Khadi 
will be reduced and this would stimulate 
sales. This has not. happened. The yarn 
produced on this charkha, because of better 
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twist, adds to its weight* in comparison to 
the yarn produced on the conventional 
_charkha. Further the reduction in the 
weaving charges because of better twisted 
yarn as anticipated has not yet materialised. 
Rather in some. places the . weaver 
would not take the new yarn unless higher 
wages were paid. 
Self-Supporting 

The Gandhi Ashram from its inception 
in 1921, when it took to Khadi work, has 
always been a self-supporting institution. 
The only help it has received has been in 
the shape of loans of its capital from public 
and private sources. Until recently it had 
to pay Interest from 3 to 6 per cent 
and sometimes more. But it has seen 
to it that within the space of a few years 
it suffers no over-all losses to the detri- 
which alone’ makes 
continuous production. and 
This the’ Ashram has 


ment of its capital, 
sale possible. 
done because from 


the beginning the workers have 
_ felt it would be unjust that the public, 
after bearing the burden of — higher 
than mill cloth prices, should , also 


loses incurred on 
That would be 
sacrifice from 
has, there- 


bear the burden of 
the business _ side. 
demanding too. much 

the public. The Ashram 


fore, always conducted its increasing ope-- 


ration, in this patriotic and philanthropic 
activity, on sound bussiness principles. This 
has saved the Ashram from the fate of vari- 
ous Khadi institutions, that had to close 


*When yarn is better twisted, it becomes finer . 


and takes in more of the cotton fibres. And in 
weaving the picks and ends also are larger. The 
net effect is that the cloth is finer and heavier. 


-may not discuss here. 


down their activities because they had neg-— 


lected business principles. 


_ Trustee Of The Poor 

The Gandhi Ashram is unwilling to kill 
the hen that lays the golden eggs, in its 
anxiety to push up production beyond its 
capacity for sales and thus suffer heavy 
losses. It considers itself as the humble 
trustee of the poor starving people, 
seeking continuous employment. If it is to 
play this role properly and efficiently, it 
mest cut its coat according to its’ cloth, 
whatever the temptation in the contrary 
direction. It can’t afford to be sentimental 
even in the cause of Khadi. This is- the 
only way to save Khadi.. Any other course 
will only injure the cause we have at heart. 


As Devoted As Ever 


The inmates of the Ashram who have 
devoted some some 38 years and worked. 
in the field of Khadi at great personal 
sacrifices not only in money but also in 
other ways, are no less anxious to serve 
the cause of Khadi than others working 
in the same field. They are conscious 
that Khadi was dear to Bapu_ as it helps 
the starving millions of our countrymen, © 
who find it. difficult to get two 
square meals a day. However, with all 
our efforts and sacrifices, | am afraid, Khadi | 
can spread only ina limited way even.as— 
solvent of our  collosal ,unemployment, 
unless the Government are willing to help 
it in the spirit in which it was conceived 
by the Father of the Nation, not in terms. 
of conventional economic ideas. but in 
human terms. But this is a topic which | 


SOME ASPECTS OF RURAL CREDIT 
REORGANIZATION. 


(By VAIKUNTH L. MEHTA) 


lt is now three years since the Rural 


Credit Survey. Committee's Report was 


published and its principal recommenda- 
tions were accepted both by the Reserve 
Bank of India and by the Central and State 
Governments. Except on the subject of 
_ association of officials with the management 
of co-operative societies at various levels, 
these recommendations also secured, by 
and large, the approval of co-operators. 
The broad framework of the Rural Credit 
Survey Committee’s proposals, thereafter, 
came to be incorporated in the Second 
‘Five-Year Plan as the co-operative develop- 
ment programme before the country. 


that 
some cf the authorities who were respon- 
sible for the formulation of the Plan have 
now raised doubts not only about certain 
specific aspects of the accepted Plan~ but 
even about some of the principles under- 
lying it. The features 
particularly assailed are the recommenda- 
tions about the formation of largesized 
societies and the principle of State-partner- 
ship. Since the Plan has been in operation 
for nearly two years now, questioning of 
the basis of reorganization is likely to 
give a set-back to the process of reorgani- 
zation, with the 
likelihood of the targets indicated in the 


It is somewhat surprising, hence, 


that have been 


small-sized 


result that there is little. 


Plan being achieved. It is not reaching the 


- physical targets in the form of numbers of 


societies to be set up that matters. What 
should be a matter for concern Is that, 
with the upsetting of an approved pro- 
gramme. the vast number of agricultural 
producers who, according to the Plan, were 
expected to derive the benefit of institu- 
tional credit, will be denied ,such benefit 
for some more time, at least. 


The Main Point 


The main point of controversy is about 
the size of the primary credit society.While 
considering the question we should examine 
the population pattern in the country. Half 
of our total rural population lives in villages 
with a population lower than 1,000. The 
number of villages with a population of 500 
and below is 3,80,020. The aggregate popu- 
lation of these villages is 7.8 crores, thus 
giving an average of nearly 200 per village. 
Villages with a population between 500 and 
|,000 number 1,04,268, the total popula- 
tion being 7.3 crores, the average popula- 
tion for this group thus being about 709. 
If institutional credit is to reach these 
villages where the average 
number of agricultural families is not 
likely to exceed 69 for both the groups 
taken. togather, it is difficult to visualize 
each of these villages constituting a unit 
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which can render useful services in the 
matter of promotion of thrift, provision 
of credit, supply of requisites,, marketing 
of produce and introduction of improved 
methods of farming that the primary unit 
is expected to perform under any worth- 
while scheme of rural credit reorganisation. 
Such small-sized villages have to be grouped 
together not merely to make them finan- 
cially viable units but in order that the 
primary unit may be of service to the rural 
population in those villages. 


We may examine the question from 
another point of view. The co-operative 
credit system in rural India is now over 
half a century old; and the predominant 
pattern so far has been the small-sized 
society, ordinarily one society confining its 
operations to one village. It is because of 
the fact that with this type of institution 
we have not been able to reach large masses 
of the rural population, particularly those 
in the that the 
Rural Credit Survey. Committee recom- 
mended a change of pattern. Of the total 
credit needs, the Survey disclosed that only 
3.1 per cent was provided by cooperative 
the benefit of this extremely 


low income groups, 


societies; 
meagre institutional credit was mainly con- 
fined to agriculturists with medium or 
large-sized holdings. | 
Working Of Co-operatives 

If we turn to the statistics relating to 
the working of cooperative societies we 
find that at the end of the year 1955-56 
there were 1,59,939 agricultural credit 
societies with a membership of 77,920,850; 
a working cipital of Rs. 79.10 crores and 
management charges amounting to Rs. 1.28 


“let alone the other 


ot 


crores. Hence we get per society an 
average ~ membership Of © OU aan 
round figures; working capital of under 
Rs. 5,000 and management cost of. about 
Rs. 80 for the year. It is worth considering 
whether with operations of so small a size 
as to afford an expenditure of less than Rs./ 
per month, it is possible to organize 
satisfactorily the primary “functions of 
promotion of thrift and provision of credit - 
services interlinked 


with which alone the system of 
agricultural co-operative credit can 
be truly helpful. ‘~Unless the scale 


of operations is enlarged, as was recom- 
mended by the Rural Credit Survey Com- 
mittee, reorganization will have little value, 
as should be obvious to those who have 
seen the rural movement undergo reorga- . 
nization, over and over again, since the 
days of the Maclagan Committee on Co- | 
operation. 

This does not mean, and the Rural 
Credit Survey Committee did not intend 
to suggest, that a society confining its area 
of operation to one village had no place in 
the structure. Viability is what it laid 
emphasis on. Co-operatives should be of 
such a size as to enable a primary society 
to function effectively as a multi-purpose 
unit for credit and marketing etc., which 
is, admittedly, what the conditions of our 
economy demand. The margin between 
income and expenditure should be enough, 
at least, to meet the expenses of manage- ~ 
ment, including remuneration to a person — 
who is to attend to_ the multifarious duties 
involved in the day-to-day work of the 
society. It may be that with a drive — 
to . extend the = membership and _ 
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to make credit available on the basis of 
productive capacity the volume of opera- 
tions even ina fair=sized village may be 
adequate for the purpose. The tests, 
however, should be ability to undertake 
certain well-defined multiple functions and 
to provide credit for all primary producers, 
irrespective of the size oftheir holdings or 
the tangible security they can offer. 


Credit And Market 


The considerations implicit in the two 
criteria are the same when credit is ex— 
tended to persons ordinarily looked upon 
as non-creditworthy; the responsibility for 
ensuring that what.is lent is 
is all the greater. Since the 
are essentially for production, 
necessary to follow 


recovered 
borrowings 
it becomes 
up the disposal of 
the produce and_ to °“ recover. the 
outstandings from the proceeds — of 
the sale. Some such method was practised 
by the indigenous banker, who, however, 
in the disorganised village community of 
British India, often became the counterpart 
of the ‘‘ gombeen man_”’ in Ireland. It is the 
adoption of the practice, minus, however 
the exploitative tendency,. that the Rural 
Credit Survey Committee has in view 
when it suggests the linking of credit with 


marketing. For this purpose, it is 
necessary that every unit should 
function as a_ primary centre 


for collection of produce. This involves 
the maintenance of a modest godown and 
the provision of the services of someone 
to receive the produce and to arrange 
for its dispatch 
centre, 


to the Local marketing 


Similarly the cost of production can 
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be lowered by the organisation of arrange- 
ments for the purchase of requisites 
and their supply to members, so that for 
such purpose they do not have to resort to 

traders. More important than this, how- 
ever, is the service the primary units can 

render by becoming instruments for the 
raising of the level of productivity. | They 

can provide improved tools and requisites 
and become channels for the introduction 
of other improvements that will help in- 
securing that object. It is only then that 

the non-creditworthy cultivators can, 

in course of time,. become credit- 

worthy in the sense that the deficits that 

they face can be turned into surpluses. To 

expect all this to be achieved by a village 

credit society of the type we have in our 

midst at present, as judged by the statistics 

quoted above, is almost to ask for the im- 

possible. | Organization for supervised 

credit of the type now being developed for 

peasant proprietors in some parts of the 

world is feasible only if the primary unit 

has some staff and some godown-cum-office 

accommodation. 


Question Of Savings 


It isapertinent criticism that, taking 
the country as a whole, little progress has 
been made in attracting to the primary 
societies the savings of their membérs, 
much less deposits from persons other 
than members. Even in well managed 
societies of the size we have at present, it 
may be possible to attract deposits for 
specific periods, provided adequate arrange- 
ments are made in advance for the return 
of the deposits on expiry of the relevant 
periods. But experience shows that what 
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the rural population with savings would 


need’ is provision cf facilities for 
» ihe withdrawal of savings at 
short notice, if not on demand. This 


postulates, again, the maintenance of some 
staff and an office at a place which ‘is 
easily accessible to villagers. 
when a society has these arrangements 
at its disposal that it will be able to do 
away with the present prevailing practice 
of granting loans once a year and to 
replace it by a system under which loans 
can be drawn .in instalments when the 
occasion for cash expenditure arises. The 
indigenous banking system, in spite of the 
high rates of interest charged, continues 
, to be favoured, among other reasons, 
because of this facility for drawing loans as 
and when needed. 


It is only 


Another advantage which a large-sized 
unit may possess is that the field from 
which the committee of management is 
elected gets widened with the grouping 
of villages. Local knowledge and contact 
between members — an essential feature of 
co-operative working\- can be secured if 
the villages are contiguous and the 
central office is within easy distance. 
While it is true that, considering 
their resources, our peasantry — are 
efficient at farming, experience with 
various types of village institutions has 
shown that the farmer is not necessarily 
proficient in attending to the affairs of a 
common business organization. Hence the 
field of selection for co-operative institu- 
tions is limited. Moreover, in a village, fac- 
tions.and prejudices often come into play 
in. the choice of personnel of the 
committees and office-bearers and 


aa 


even in the ordering of business affairs. — It 
may be that when an institution covers a 
number of villages these factors may not 
have much selection or in 
management. If the areais not large nor 
is the membership unwieldy, local know- 
ledge and contact will not be missing: The 
device of having sub-committees for indivi- 
dual villages may be tried, if necessary. In 
any event, no step should be taken that 
impairs the ps of responsibility. 


influence in 


til-Informed Criticism 


lt is urged, as a point of criticism, that 
with societies of large size and cOvering 
more villages than one, the appointment 
of full-time secretaries is. rendered | 
inevitable and that these individuals may 
secure ahold over the of the 
societies to the detriment . of the 
growth of a sense of responsibility among 
the committees of management. Presuma- 
bly, those who offer this criticism have not 
much knowledge of the present state of 
things. In quite anumber of States, the 
accounts of societies are written up and 
loans disbursed, as well as recoveries made 
by clerks or supervisors appointed. either 
by the State Co-operative Department 
or by central banks. In States ‘like 
Bombay, there is a system of appointing 
group secretaries, the appointments 
often being made not by the societies 
themselves, but by supervising unions 


affairs 


and ad hoc committees on which sit repre- 


sentatives of the Co-operative Department ~ 
and central banks. With the formation of 
large-sized societies, it need not be pre- 
sumed that there will be a change 
for the — worse from the point 
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of view of the exercise of local 
_control. In fact, if it becomes possible, 
with the enlargement of size, to stren- 
-gthen the personnel of committees, the 
secretaries may be subject to this local 

control more effectively than is the case 
at present. A good large-sized society may 

be able to appoint its own local secre- 

tary, selected from among trained and 
qualified persons. 


The Union Method | 


A suggestion that has sometimes been 
made is that even if the societies are small 
in size, they may be grouped into unions 
and some authority or control should be 
exercised by such unions. In pursuance of 

4 the recommendations of the ~Maclagan 
Committee on Co-operation, some States 
introduced four decades back the system 
of guaranteeing unions with limited area 
of operations, However, this form of 
organisation was given up long ago both 
in Burma, where it had its origin, and 
in Bombay where among ‘Indian provinces, 
it has its longest trial. The main defect, 

as was foreseen at the time by the late Mr. 
Henry Wolff, was that it transferred financial 
authority from where it should attach, 
namely, the primary society to another 
agency. That is the danger in any scheme of 
grouping societies, such as is now being 
advocated. Even from the point of view of 
‘exercising supervision,. the. supervising 
unions in Madras and Bombay have, after 
prolonged trial, proved to be 
ineffective. 


largely 


alt may be that in some European 
countries, the system of unions has. beena 
success. There is, however, a world’ of 
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difference between the financial structure 


units ‘in those 
several of 


of «= the. > primary 
countries and in India. In 
the European countries, the bulk of the 
funds are, and will-for some time continue 
to ba, obtained from central banks. Ap- 
parently, in view of this position, the Rural 
Credit Survey Committee has seen little . 
advantage in the formation of supervising 
unions in the development of the move- 


ment, but has recommended that the 
type of supervision that is most 
necessary, akin to financial inspection, 


should be a function pertaining to central 
banks. This ensures that in the. ordering 
of its internal affairs, every primary unit 
should be independent, and this freedom 
of action it can enjoy only when it 
possesses viability and has its own staff. 


Many-Sided Object 


On the subject of State 
there 


partnership 
is not so much difference of opi- 
nion as on the subject of the size of the 
primary society; but there has been — even 
after the principle was accepted for the 
purposes of the Plan — a great deal’ of mis- 
understanding and misapprehension. These 
arose because the purpose for which ~ 
Government assistance taking the form of 


partnership has been recommended 
has not been properly appreciated. 
The object is  many-sided. ‘In the 


first place, the financial basis of co-ope- 
rative agencies is to be strengthened at 
various levels. This cannot be done by — 
Government granting loans or keeping de- 
posits with societies, in which case State 
becomes acreditor with no special respon- 
sibility. Besides, the need at all levels is not 
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for loans or deposits but for the streng- 
thening of the share capital structure, 
on the basis of which larger funds 
can be raised by securing loans 
and deposits. Capital by way of loans is 
available if needed by. primary societies 
from their central banks and apex banks 
and for the latter from the Reserve Bank 
of India. The contribution to share 
capital, obtained by the State Govern- 
ments from the Reserve Bank, is provided 
to the various federal agencies and to 
the primary unit. 


State Partnership 


This is in pursuance of the view 
of the Rural Credit Survey 
Committee that the State should 


actively associate itself with the 
co-operative credit organisation in a direct 
manner. Asamatter of national policy 
the State has under our planned programme 
of. economic development contributed to 
the share capital of corporations for various 
industries or for the financing of 
industries. With such contribution the 
State becomes a partner in the fortunes of 
the industrial or financing concerns. Our 
premier national industry, however, is 
agriculture. It is carried on by persons of 
small means who are some of the, most 
resourceless,» under—privileged, disadvant- 
aged sections of the community. The 
Rural Credit Survey shows how progress 
in raising the level of production is impeded 
by the lack of credit facilities on fair 
terms available particularly to those with 
small units of cultivation. Viewed in this 
light, it becomes the duty of the State to 
extend to them its support in the same 


rural - 


manner as is done for industries and indus 
trial finance and some other business 
enterprises. This will impose on Govern- 
ment a direct responsibility to make the 
system of co-operative credit successful. 

In the business enterprises where the 
State becomes a partner itis usually the 
dominant partner. That may not be nece- 
ssary or desirable when Government asso- 
ciate themselves with co-operative credit 
agencies, for these represent a wing of a 
popular movement, the basis of which 
is freedom of action, self-governance 
and self+reliance. But with this concept 
duly safeguarded it is desirable that Gov- 
ernment should have a voice in the running 
of the institutions not so much for the 
purpose of seeing that they are run on 


financially sound lines as for ensuring 
that the objectives of the Plan are 
kept in view and_— effective action 
is taken toimplement it. One of the 


objectives is to ensure that benefit accrues 
to the low income groups among _agricul- 
tural producers. To secure this object it is 
necessary to provide for association by the 
State at all stages. Such participation in 
administration should not connote any 
interference with the day-to-day 
management of affairs. The State may 
be represented directly at the 
apex institution or even the central — 
bank. Representation at the lower level 
should be ordinarily through the federal 
financing agencies by the nomination of 
social workers connected with welfare. 
agencies. There is provision in the scheme 
for the refunding: of Government's 
contribution to the share capital of 
primary units. When this stage is reached 
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even the indirect association with 
administration will come to an end. 

The Picture 

The picture that the Rural Credit 
Survey Committee presents is of under— 
finance and over—administration on the 
part of the State. The Committee, while 
pleading for financial partnership. nowhere 
urges the extension of official control and 
authority. There is risk of bureaucrati- 
sation only if the thesis is misunder- 
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stood and misinterpreted. But it is 
doing injustice to the. Rural Credit 
Survey Committee to suggest that under 
its scheme officialisation and bureaucrat- 
isation are inevitable. On the contrary, it 
is as social workers, keeping in mind the 
highest conception of social service that, 
in the concluding portion of its Report, 
the Committee asks co-operators — officials, 
and non-officials — to approach the task 
before them. 3 


KHADI & VILLAGE INDUSTRIES COMMISSION 
Mistry Bhavan, Dinsha Wacha Road, BOMBAY-1. 


LiST CP PUBLICATIONS 
ENGLISH | 
».No. | Rs. 
. Training in Village Industries 0.25 
a. Cottage Match Industry-Bamboo 
oplinis & Board Boxes: 0.25 
3 Wealth From Waste 1.00 
4, Report Of The Palm Tree Rent Enquiry 0.50 
8: Village Leather Industry - 1.00 
6. A Hand Book 1.00 
ia Ambar Charkha Programme — 
Questions & Answers 0.25 
The Story Of Handmade Paper Industry 1.50 
9 Gur & Khandsari 0.25 
10. Fibres & Fibre Industry 0.50 
Lhe Tad Gud Parichaya 1.50 
12. Birapur Village Plan 1.00 
13. ‘Village Plans At Work 1.50 
14, A Primer Of Beekeeping 0.50 


PATTERN OF CO- OPERATIVE 
ECONOMICS 


(By M. D. Vidwans ) 


For years to come, India will remain 
a predominantly agricultural country. The 
co-operatively organised village bodies will 
play a decisive role in shaping the economic 
policy of the nation. Land, agricultural 
labour and capital accumulated by thrift 
will contribute to agricultural production 
no doubt but these factors of production 
will be given a_ treatment, different 
from what they get in a capita- 
listic set-up. Land may get a fair return by 
way of ownership dividend and capital, just 
recompense by way of interest and the 
labourers contributing their labour towards 
production may be rewarded in terms of 
the work done by them. But land and 
capital will not necessarily be identified 
with the land-owner and the capitalist. 
Each village will be co-operatively organised 


for production as well as for dis- 
tribution of the produce. Several lakhs of 
such primary village units will set 
up a pyramid of apex _ federal 


institutions for all co-operative activities. 
These apex federal bodies will be entrusted 
with the work of fixing of prices of goods 
and services in the cooperative sector. It 
is comparatively easy to fix prices of food 
stuffs and such other materials than of 
manufactured goods. 

So long as there is no over-abundance 


of produce, such a_ pricing mechanism 
will be necessary even if we are to plan 
the national economy on_ cooperative 
lines. Such a price system will depend 
on the structure of costs embodying 
socially determined valuations of factors 
of production. Prices of these factore 
will not be determined mechanically 
by the law of supply and demand but 
they will denote the satisfaction gained by 
human beings. For the purpose of price 
fixation the apex bodies will form co- 
operative alliances and fix the prices by 
balancing of production and consumption, 
They will prevent exploitation of producers 
by owners of private means of production 
and protect human labour from being 
treated as inanimate commodity. 


Price Fixation 


There are many advantages from such a 
system of valuations. Valuation will not be 
dictated by an external authority like the 


State as at present but will be 
arrived at by the | autonomous 
cooperative bodies. The State as 
a contributor to the share capital of 


cooperatives will be able to participate 


in this function more _ intimately 
than now. Even the institutions of co-. 
operative consumers established for 
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industrial workers in the nationalised or 
privare sectors will be able to participate 
and help in this work of price fixing. Thus 
conflicts between Big Labour and Big Agri- 
culture will get resolved on the plane of 
co-operation. As for Big Business, the 
middleman will be eliminated so far as co— 
operative marketing is concerned. But so 
far as big manufacture on large scale 
is concerned, worker's intimate association 
in the policy-making and management of 
the factory on co-operative lines, will 
harmonise the industrial and the agricul- 
tural sectors.Thus cooperation will not only 
be asolvent for the internal conflicts of 
economic democracy but it will give a tone 
to the whole of the national economy. 


Wages And Income 


How will the co-operative planners de- 
termine the costs of production ? Obviously 
in cooperative planning the costs of the 
factors of production - land, labour, capital - 
will not be determined by the prices of 
these factors as obtained in the competitive 
market but will be settled as a 
matter of public policy. Wages of labour 
for instance will not be settled by the 
higgling of the labour market nor at the 
dictation of trade unions. In the fixation of 
wages the planning body will take into 
consideration the total sum available for 
spending as wages because the level of 


income a society can afford to 
spend depends — on its total 
production. It will thus lay down 


Standards for a living wage for every per- 
son, subject to such person accepting the 
social obligation to work. It will also 
provide for incentives to -work by pro- 


/ 


viding for unequal rewards for unequal 
work. It will bear in mind that these 
incomes must be fixed at such levels as will 
help to clear the’ market of available sur- 
plus. It will’see that the purchasing power 
of these incomes is not unduly affected by 
the Government or the -banks. Money 
put into circulation must be just enough 
to all sfendable income to buy all tne 
available goods and services at current 
prices. 


Interest And Rent 

This method of fixation of prices should 
apply to other factors of production like 
interest etc. The simple view that rate of 
interest is fixed by the willingness to save 
and to borrow is untenable since Keynes 
has shown that there is no identity between 
the two. The supply of capital depends on 
credit policy as well as savings. But the real 
investment a society can effect depends 
on the proportion of the production it is 
prepared to savefor this purpose. 
Money saved by co-operators by thrift will 
be one such source of investment. But the 
major source shall consist in the State in- 
vesting large sums in the share capital of 
co-operatives. | This money may be raised 
by the State by taxation or borrowing. ° 


Thus in a mixed economy where 
a general policy for full 
employment is to be _ followed the 


State cannot but regulate interest rates, 


For ensuring this, margins of profits 
allowed by taxation policy and price 
regulations are more powerful instruments 
than the raising or lowering of interest 
rates. Thus interest rates are likely to be 
amatter of social expendiency ina plan 
designed to promote full employment and 
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social welfare. 


According to co-opérative principles 
capital will not be treated as superior to 
or even on a par with the wage earner but 
a residuary legatee of productive enter- 
Prise, which will take what is left after 
payments of wages. This residuary legacy 
given to capital will not consist of the tradi- 
tional return for risk taking, becaufy in a 


planned economy the element of 
risk is minimised. Nor will — the 
entrepreneur be allowed to 
charge for his entrepreneur's profit, 


because in a socialistic pattern of society 
the enterprise will not be planned by 
him in isolation. He cannot claim the 
benefit for his abstinence either, because 
savings are socially planned out of total 
production, by a portion being withdrawn 
from consumption for future investment. 

In a cooperative economy there is no 
scope for profits as such except for account- 
ing surpluses over costs. Cooperative 
enterprises will be’ so conducted that 
their takings shall cover only actual factor 
costs, plus surpluses for reserves and for 
such other common benefits. If it is desi- 
red to raise money for new investment it 
may be done by withdrawing purchasing 
power before it Is distributed to consu- 
mers as income by placing the prices at a 
higher level to cover this or by collecting 
the money by taxation after distributing 
all the purchasing power at the first 
instance. 

| Rent 

Rent for land raises a different question. 
Though land is not nationalized in India, 
yet the class of rentiers is brought to an 
end by laws passed to eliminate the inter- 


mediaries. Land is sought to be equitably 
distributed and ceilings are sought to be 
placed on present and future holdings to 
prevent repetition of the mistake of accumu- 
lation of land ina few hands. Agriculture 
will have to be carried on intensively 
either by individual families with the help 
of service cooperatives or by those families 
pooling together their lands in joint far- 
ming or better still by donating them to 
Gramdan villages. If private ownership in 
land is recognized it is done only nominally 
to provide an incentive to greater produc- 
tion. But land is principally to be treated 
as a social asset for production or as a 
national asset. So if it is thrown in a joint 
farming pool the amount of the ownership 
dividend will be only nominal. If it is 
relinquished to Gramdan_ village the ques- 
tion does not arise. 

“Private property in the means of 
production, like land, is essentially of a 
monopolistic character and constitutes an 
artificial _ monopoly which enables the 
owner to levy tribute upon other men's 
labours. The property owning monopolist 
thus tends to appropriate to himself the 
benefits of the increasingly co-operative 
character of the production process. 
This enables him to exploit those 
who have. only their labour power to 
offer for sale. So in co-operatives, 
institutional monopoly revenue derived 
from mere property ownership will be 
taken to the reserve fund of the coope- 
rative to be used for common benefit. 
When this is done it will be possible 
to put the distribution of income on a 
fairer basis and to approach the ideal of 
equality as nearly as possible, consistently 
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with the need of providing monetary 
incentive for higher production.” 


Cooperative Price Mechanism 


In a cooperatively organised society a 
great many things will be rationed by the 
price mechanism to enable the consumers a 
free choice between alternative goods. In 
India the apex cooperative institutions will 
establish their rules for pricing goods and 
services based on their costs of pro- 
duction, which are socially determined. 
There may be cases when prices may be 
reduced by subsidy or raised by taxation 
in order to encourage or discourage con- 
sumption of particular kinds of goods. 


Thus costs will not be dependent on 
‘the higgling of the market or the so called 
objective laws of a free market. ~ They will 
ultimately be dependent on social control. 
The rent of land interest on capital will 
be determined by the collective agencies 
entrusted with these functions. The sums 
charged as rent or interest will mostly 
accrue to co-operative” organisations or 
agencies as trustees for the public. Simi- 
larly wages and other incomes paid for 


productive service will be planned in 
accordance with principles of social 
justice and expediency and _ not be 
determined by industrial conflict. 
Costs will, therefore, be affected by 
collective decisions about rent, interest 


On capital and rates of remuneration of 
services. Prices corresponding to 
these costs will be thus the resultants 
of these decisions. The principal factor 
in this estimate of prices of production will 
be obviously the cost of labour. But even 
the labour cost will be determined not by 


prices of factory products comes up, 


market operations but by social judgment 
as regards the total sum available for 
spending on wages. Thus wages also will be 
controlled socially. 


Thus a cooperative price system will 
depend on structure of costs embodying 
socially determined valuations of. the 
rewards due to the factors of production. 
This can best be achieved in co-operative 
institutions where men can meet on terms 
of equality as producers and consumers. 
In a predominantly agricultural country 
like India the planners will have to take 
account of the attitude of agriculturists 
towards the general economic policy. 
Though in an agricultural enterprise the 
members receive for their additional 
labours a share of the increased produc- 
tion yet it is hardly equivalent to their 
share of national income. So they are 
interested in the maintenance of parity of 
farm prices with prices of finished goods. 
This parity can be adjusted within the co- 
operative sector as far as small scale village 
industries are concerned. ~ But when the 
problem of relating farm prices of the 
then 
the question of cooperativisation of 
factory management arises. 


Jeremy Bentham 


Jeremy Bentham had declared that the 
aim of social action is the greatest 
happiness of the’ greatest number. This 
provides for the rule of the majority in 
political institutions on the _ basis of 
universal suffrage. But even Bentham did 
not realise the real economic implications 
of his doctrine, as his political doctrine 
was for a long time associated with 
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the doctrine of laissezfaire in economics. 
But it was gradually realised that it 
was idle to talk of free competition 
amongst those who are economically 
unequals. The principle of one man one 
vote in politics was not the same thing 
as one £ one vote in economics. The two 
principles express opposite and contradi- 
ctory principles, as the one rests on basic 
equality while the other rests on all 
pervading inequality. It is only co- 
operation that guards against this 
contradiction by rejecting the principle of 
one £ one vote and makes the principle 
of one man one vote universally applicable 
both in political as well as economic 
relations. Bentham has thus supplied the 
premises for an economic democracy as 
well. 


These premises are: (1) It is good for 
the people to be happy and (2) People are 
made happier by having more goods and 
services and leisure to consume. The obje- 
ctive of economic policy, therefore, is the 
maximisation of — satisfaction through 
consumption of goods and services and 
enjoyment of leisure. Thus all, high or 
low, even unto the last, are entitled to the 
good things of life in an economic demo- 
cracy. This democracy can be established 
only on the basis of cooperative equality of 
opportunity in production as well as distri- 
bution and consumptiagn. 

Principle Of Utility 

Utilitarianism has supplied the basis not 
only for systems of ethics or politics but 
for systems of economics and law as well, 
Ultimately ‘‘utility’’, and not money, is the 
measure of everything. Valuations are 


made by man and value of a thing depends 
on its utility to him. We find that in 
factories etc. more utilities are provided 
to reduce disutility of work. If this be the. 
case of physical conditions how much more 
valuable must be the steps taken 
for or to be taken for obtaining 
the willing cooperation of a worker? 
If the management will respect the 
dignity and self-respect of workers 
by consulting them in the work, that will 
help to increase production or at least 
reduce the disutility of the work. Economic 
democracy requires that men ought not 
only to be treated well but as equals also. 
Industrial democracy should start in the 
workshop and factory and grow from such 
local units upwards and reach higher levels. 


“As for benefits flowing from free and 
self-governing labour there is evidence to 
show that co-operative farming is more 
productive than farming with wage labour 
on large estates. So also in modern 
industries co-operative workshops are seen 
competing with capitalistic workshops.” 
Thus industrial self-government on co- 
operative lines must be fostered alongside 
with development of agricultural co-opera- 
tives. | 

Texture Of Cooperative Economy 

Thus the entire economic pattern both 
agricultural and industrial, must be woven 
of the warp of democratic principles and | 
the woof of cooperative principles, if com- 
munism, meaning totalitarianism, on the 
one hand, anda political system in terms 
of domination of economic groups — corpo- 
ratives- on the other, are: to be 
counteracted. The essential theory of a 
corporative State is that the employers 
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confront the employees and the Govern- 
ment acts as the referee. But this does not 
eliminate the conflict, it only prevents 
conflicts from breaking out into open 
violence. The present labour laws are 
based on this principle but as our Prime 
Minister has suggested, industry itself must 
be organised on cooperative lines. 
In this reference we must not forget the 
new method adopted in England, of the 
State subscribing to the share capital of 
Industrial concerns. This is an indirect 
way of socialisation or obtaining control 
over them for the State. In any case, as 
we are trying the experiment in the co- 
operative sector there should be no 
objection to try it in the industrial sector 
as well. 


If this is not done, then, as India 
becomes more industrialised, the share of 
agriculture in national income will tend to 
be reduced. So long as the total economy 
<will be growing rapidly, this will not 
create any very serious problem. But when 
expansion of the economy will begin to 
slow down, there will be a contraction in 
the relative share of agriculture in national 
income. It will cause a drift to the cities 

_and increase the resentment in the farmers. 


So big agriculture cooperatively organised | 


will try to influence government policy and 


government may help them to establish a 
monopoly position. Can such a democracy 
where the Big Three battle against each 
other survive for long ? 


Cooperative Anarchism 


No politico-economic system will in 
itself guarantee the achievement of the 
economic objectives laid down within a 
democratic socialistic framework of society. 
Nothing will do this job except knowledge, 
good-will and cooperation amongst men. 


We can no longer divorce economics from 


ethics. What is wanted is a change of heart 
in the business man and the farmer alike. 
Their mercenary attitude must change. 
They must do unto others as they would 
be done by. But if men develop this moral 
sense within themselves, would there be 


any need for imposition of external 
sanction by the State? would not 
the goal of cooperative anarchism 


( Statelessness ) be reached, when there 
is no conflict between the individual and 
the society? ‘Then people will become 
accustomed to observe the elementary 
conditions of social life without force and 
without subordination’. Then the State 
based on organised violence will vanish 
leaving behind a frictionless and a classless 


society co-operatively organised. 
| 
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THE COOPERATIVE APPROACH 


PAYS 


[ Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, the Prime Minister, sent a letter to Shri K. D. 
Malaviya, President of the All India Co-operative Union, stating how 
Mr. Weber, FAO Expert working with the U.P. Government, improved 
the conditions of primary schools in Kumaon district by enlisting the 
co-operation of the villagers, teacher and the officers of the area. He had 
only a small donation of Rs. 15,000 from the Prime Minister of which he 
had actually spent less than Rs. II,000. With such a small sum of money the 
improvement he brought about in the conditions of the 37 primary schools, 
the teachers and the children are striking, to say the least. He demons-— 
trated most effectively that even small sums of money wisely spent could 
produce tremendous social welfare. The Prime Minister rightly felt that if 
the co-operative approach is adopted, peoples welfare could be increased 


many times. 
story of Mr. Webers experiment. ] 


Mr. F. B. Carbasius-Weber, expert in 
Food Technology and Horticulture, is 
working with the U, P. Government as 
FAO Consultant. While he was touring in 
the interior of Kumaon district for the 
purpose of finding out how agricultural 
production could be improved in the area, 
he was distressed to see the appalling condi- 
tions of the people. He was particularly 
interested in the conditions of the children 
who represented _ India’s future. When he 
met the Prime Minister, Shri Jawaharlal 
Nehru, he related his experiences and 
suggested that even a small amount of 


Rs. 10,000, if wisely spent, could bring — 


about a welcome change in many of the 


schools. 
The Prime Minister was surprised as to 


On this there is general universal agreement. Here is the 


how asmall amount of Rs. 10,000 could 
improve the deplorable conditions of the 
schools in the entire area. However, he 
made available Rs. 15,000 to Mr. Weber. 


What Mr. Weber did with Rs. 11,000 in 
a period of about eight and a half months 
impressed the Prime Minister very much, 
so much sothat he sent the report of 
Mr. Weber to Shri K. D. Malaviya, the 
president of the All India Co-operative 
Union, and wrote a letter emphasizing 
the need for co-operative approach in 
welfare activities. 


This is what the Prime Minister felt 
about Mr.. Weber's work: “The main 
purpose of my sending you this report 
is to draw attention to what can 
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be achieved with small sums of money 
intelligently utilised with the co-opera- 
tion of the village folk. lam becoming 
more and more convinced that our appro- 
ach is far too rigid and bureaucratic to 
yield the results we aim at. Those results 
can never be obtained without the full co- 
operation of the people and without making 
them realise that it is their work. 


How can we pull ourselves out of this 
trough of bureaucratism and of always 
relying on others to help ? How can we 
think less in money terms and grants 
from above and more in terms of co-opera 
tive work in the village ? There is no hope- 
for us unless we do that.” 


Weber’s Story 


Here is the story of 37 primary schools 
in Kumaon which benefited from the dona- 
tion of the Prime Minister and how Mr. 
Weber made the donation yield the maxi- 
mum results. 

Mr. Weber selected schools and the 
children for his welfare activities, because 
he felt that while the adult population was 
being covered by the activities of the 
Community Blocks, nothing much was 
being done for the children who are the 
hope of the India of tomorrow. The 
following is an account of what he found 
during his visits : 


Many children were afflicted with sores 
on their arms and legs which develop from 
scratching flea bites. Clouds of flies feed- 
ing on the filth and these sores were the 
constant companions of the children 
whether they sat in the sun or in the 
classrooms. ‘'Head lice are quite common 
and there is no question of elementary 
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body hygiene; hands, feet, neck, face are 
grimy with dirt, clothes are rags and obvi- 
ously never washed. Hair cuts are rare and 
nails hardly trimmed .... Eye diseases are 
rampant, running noses produce more food 
for the flies, thereby causing secondary 
infections which sometimes eat away part 
of the skin of the face °’ 


Mr. Weber felt that these children were 
only a matter of bone and skin. But he 
found them well-disciplined and punctual 
in attending schools, sometimes walking 
distances of 8 miles up and down along 
difficult mountain paths. They could laugh 
easily and they were cheerful. 


Their conditions are so bad because 
they and their parents do not realise that 
they are bad. Secondly they are extremely 
poor. 99 per cent of the children had no 
other clothes than what they had on their 
body. The clothes were never washed 
because the children could not stand 
stark naked the extreme cold of this 
mountainous region. 


The Teachers: 


Their social standard is equal to that of 
a cow minus her sanctity. They are never 
paid punctually, arrears normally covering 
4 to5 months’ pay. So the villagers keep 
the teachers alive on some wheat, potatoes 
or whatever is available. Sometimes 
nothing is available. 


They live in dark holes, sort of anne- 
xures to the school buildings. 


But ‘‘what these men do day after day," 
Mr. Weber continues, ‘cannot but call for 
my warmest appreciation.’ They did not 
complain, they hardly ever indulged in 
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politics, they just taught. lf there was a 
quest for village leaders, these men would 
surely find a,place amongst them. 


The school buildings were in as pathetic 
conditions as. their occupants. Further, 
drinking water facilities were absent. 
Mattings on which the children could sit 
were also absent practically every-where ; 
where it was available it was never cleaned 
or washed. 


As regards teaching aids, the majority 
of the schools had no teaching aids. There 
were. no sports goods, no table or chair 
for the Masterji. 


Mr. Weber states that the Prime Mini- 
ster's name works magic in the villages. 
When the Masterji, the children and the 
parents heard that Shri Jawaharlal Nehru 
had made a donation for the improvement 
of the local primary*schools, they sat up, 
became keenly interested and did believe 
that ‘something’ really was going to 
happen. Secondly a wealth of goowill and 
co-operation came from all concerned-villa- 
gers, officers, shopkeepers, and village level 
workers. 


How He .Did.It! 


Mr. Weber and his associates visited 
the different schools in the area and 
discussed with the pleasantly surprised 
Masterji, the villagers and the officials 
what needed to be done. They explained 
the danger of unhygienic conditions and 
the possibilities of improving the schools in 
simple ways. They did not ask for anything, 
no shramdan or financial contributions but, 
for their understanding. If people said they 
did not like to send their children to the 


schools, they believed them and said there 
was nothing wrong with them but with the 
school. They explained that all of them 
should try to raise the school to an accept- 
able level; and willlng and enthusiastic 
co-operation followed. 


They provided from the Prime Minister’s 
donation: screens to make the school and 
the classrooms fly proof, whitewash, bright 
paint and varnish to give a cheerful look 
to the surroundings, mattings for the 
classrooms to make a decent sitting for 
the children, tables and chairs for the 
teachers, waterfillers and buckets,’ soaps 
in a few cases, nail trimming tools, hair- 
cutting-some villages thereafter appointed 
a man to give a free haircut to all 
the boys once a month-sports goods, a 
clock and the national flag. In four schools, 
a complete set of clothes was provided to 
each kid. Wooden planks, glass panes and 
roofing materials were provided to improve 
the school buildings. Vegetable and flower 
seeds and grafted fruits’ plants were 
supplied to start gardening for schools since 
the area is’primarily horticultural. The 
Masterji asked the children to collect 
colourful stones and minerals, in which the 
Himalayas abound, to have 
Specimen in the schools. 


attractive 


Villagers ‘actively co-operated. They 
did not ask for wages for their labour. 


A forest Ranger in Pahari Garhwal made 
out petitions to himself, approving them 
there and then, so that the villagers could 
have immediately some trees to complete 
school buildings. . He supervised the work 
in his spare time. In Ranikhet a number of 
people agreed to see toa follow-up-tg 
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make friends with the Masterji and to see 
the materials were put to proper use. 


The District Inspector of Schools in 
Pahar? Garhwa!l also became interested. 
He discussed the proposed improvements 
- with the teachers and greatly stimulated 
their interest. Further, the Government 
sponsored nurseries invited the children 


to visit their nurseries and havea picnic 


there so that they could come into contact 
with other decent children, play with them 
and learn habits of cleanliness and such 
other things. 


The future of Kumaon district lies in 
horticulture. So Mr. Weber feels that the 
young Pahari should become acquainted 
with the flower and the fruit plants. The 
school garden should have a live museum 
of plants to create a lively interest in 
the children in what grows and howsit 
grows. Mr. Weber states that this 
approach must be applied to other fields 
of developmental activities;) otherwise 
the already existing gap between 
the knowledge of children and the 
progress in Government-sponsored deve- 
lopments will become so wide as to be 
_ never bridged again. However they could 
not do much in this direction for want of 
barbed wire to keep the stray cattle out. 


In order to assist in the higher educa- 
tion facilities of the pahari students, 


the Ranikhet Intermediate College was” 


equipped with Chemistry, physics and 
Biology laboratories with Rs. 16,000 
collected in Holland, and © presented 
Fo.uthe .College in. UNESCO | gift 
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coupons. The public of Ranikhet also 
assisted financially. 


The Pahari Garhwal Intermediate 


College, where the need for scientific 


equipment was as pressing, has also been 
presented with Rs. 10,000 collected in 
Holland in the form of UNESCO gift 


coupons. 


Co-operatives And Social Welfare 


The work done by Mr. Webber puts 
into bold belief what non-official institu- 
tions like the co-operatives can do in 
increasing the welfare of the people. If 
an individual by enlisting the support of 
the people and officers could do so much 
the co-operatives, which are people's 
own organisations and have the support of 
the people assured to them, could do much 
more provided they systematically 
under take this work. 


We do not have many people like Mr. 
Weber with his enthusiasm and zeal to 
combine. such welfare work with their 
normal duties. But we have a welfare 
organisation practically in every third or 
fourth village throughout India in the shape 


of a co-operative society. Their number 


exceeds 2 lakhs. There are instances where 
co-operative societies imbued with a 
social purpose have contributed in a big 
way to the welfare of the people in their 
areas. For example, the Transport Co- 
operative of Savarkundla In Saurashtra is 
carrying the school children free to and 
from their schools and _ providing free 
conveyance facilities to pregnant women for 
taking them to the maternity hospitals, 
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Scores of other sick persons are also 
taken to the hospitals by them at nominal 
rates. There are other co-operatives which 
have given scholarships to deserving stud- 
ents to carry on their education. 


Best Agency 


Co-operatives are thus the best fitted 
agency to undertake such welfare acti- 
vities. They are creating wealth in the 
course of their normal business activities 
and are setting aside apart of this wealth 
for the Common Good Funds which are 
meant for the benefit of all. For this reason 


they do not have to ask 
for donations or contributions 
from anyone. What is required is 


that the co-operatives 


understand the Union.) 


significance of Common Good Funds and 
utilise them for the general good of the 
people inawise manner. If they spend 


these funds as Mr. Weber did, the 
conditions of the people in’ their 
areas would greatly improve. It is 
certain that they would meet with 


an enthusiastic response from the people 
and also assistance from the Govern- 
mental and other agencies such as N.E. S. 
Government departments, local boards etc. 
The tiny sums originally set aside would 
grow in magnitude and the small work 
started by the co-operatives would end in 
nothing short of social revolution. 


(Courtesy: All India Co-operative 
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STOP THE TREK TO CITIES 


(By :P. V. WAINGANKAR ) 


“Industrialise or Perish” the cry 
goes up from a thousand throats and is 
taken up by others. The din is loud enough 
to drown reason and conscience. This 
Slogan has so much become a part of 
the modern society in “which we live 
that to adjure people to pause and think 
about this matter is to invite ridicule and 
contempt. 
_ society in all countries have conti- 
nued to draw attention to the horrid 
features of the process of industrialisation 
which gives more thought to the machine 
than the man behind it. Industrialisation 
implies huge conglomerations of people in 
towns and cities, living in insanitary condi- 
tions, losing their identity and becoming 
part of what Dr. Radhakrishnan called 
‘anti-hill societies.’’ India to-day stands 
sixth among the countries of the world in 
the matter of industrialisation. But it has 
yet to deal with the problem of slums 
utmost urgency and seriousness. 


The Growing Menace 


A team of experts set up by the Com- 
mittee on Plan Projects has stated that : 


“One of the basic causes of the 
development of slums is a phenome- 
nal increase in the population of 
towns due to influx of the rural 


population In search of employment 
and better civic amenities ’’. 


And yet thinking sections in. 


Mr. Weisman, Assistant Director of the 
U. N. Bureau of Social Affairs in charge of 
housing, building and planning, also believes 
that the surge of Asian urbanisation holds 
both threat of the world’s biggest slums 
and worst social and economic problems. 
He said recently: ‘As the developing 
countries in the predominantly rural 
subsistence economics ‘grow more 
firmly into the orbit of the expanding 
market, the social and environmental condi- 
tions deteriorate and the rural incomes 
become smaller in comparison with those 
of the urban area. The pressure on arable 
land, the hope of better life, the prestige 
and lure of the big city and the promise 
of securer industrial employment keep mass 
migration moving to old and new centres. 
Albeit, the promise of a securer industrial 
empt®yment more often than not, remains 
unfulfilled. | 
Even In America 

It is sufficient to have alook at the 
American economy to understand how 
over—crowding and slum-formation 
intimate to the industrial 
mechanisation. 


are 
system based on 
An article in the “New 
Statesman and Nation’’ \ast year revealed 
how one quarter of all American families 
lived in urban or rural slums and according 
to the 1950 census, ten million houses 
needed replacement because they had sub- 


standard amenities—no running water, no 
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Private lavatory or bath, no kitchen, any 
or all of these. If insanitary — living 
conditions constitute a cause of demorali- 
sation, no less irksome and degrading are 
the conditions of work. Thus Industrial- 
isation attacks a worker both in his place 
of residence and also at his place of work, 
He becomes a peg. ‘‘A man_ is less 
affronted if heis reproved as_ individual 
than if he is coldly neglected,’’ and big 
industries ‘‘neglect” him !. 


Face The Facts 


Thus those who advocated rapid indus- 
trialisation as a panacea have _ been forced 
to reappraise their concepts and values. But 
prejudices die hard. These advocates of 
rapid industrialisation are trying to pull 
blinds over their eyes. To them the growth 
of slums is only ‘‘ unfortunate’’. It is time 
we faced the facts squarely and readily 
conceded that this growth is germane to 
the system. tis all part of the process. 
As Mr. Webbs said: ‘‘Our present industrial 
system is responsible for the growth of 
this canker. If slums are a disgrace to the 
cities, they area direct result of the neglect 
of the villages as against overriding atten- 
tion and importance claimed by the indus- 
trial cities. By and large, it can be safely 
said that no one likes to leave his home 
where his ancestors lived unless cruel 
circumstances willy-nilly drive him to 
that course.” It is true of man 
everywhere, and moreso of our. people 
What are these compulsions of economic 
circumstances that bring unwilling youth 
just out of school, tearing him from his 
parents and. family, to a city which Is 
unwilling to receive him { 


Give Them Work 


These are the shrinking of work oppor- 
tunities. During the last few decades, the 
avenues of employment in traditional rural 
crafts have dwindled to an ominous extent. 
One simple fact is enough to show how 
organised sector has fattened at the expense 
of the unorganised one. Thus, employment 
in the cotton textiles between 1901 and 1951 
dwindled from !21.1 to 51.3 in the unorga- 
nised 10,000 of factory per population. The 
story is not different in other industries 
such as oil pressing, rice and flour proces- 
sing and tanning and leather work. 


A simple remedy for slums would appear 
to be to provide good housing along with ~ 
other amenities such as an adequate supply 
of water, drainage and sanitary conditions 
in cities. But the financial implications of 
such a scheme are enormous and are beyond 


our resources. According. to one estimate, 


the demolition of slums in this country will 


involve an expenditure of anything upto 
[0,000 to Rs.20,000 crores. In Madras which 
was recently congratulated by the Union 
Minister for Works, Housing and Supply for 
its good work in the matter of slum clear- 
ance, only 12 or [5 out of over 330 slums: 
have been taken up. In this city, there is 
‘proper housing’ for only 40 to 45 per 
cent of the population. Thus, one day, a 
scheme of this nature will strain our natio- 
nal resources beyond limit. 


Problem Of Housing 


The Team, too. has confessed the inabi- 
lity of the nation to provide satisfactory 
housing for the ever-increasing numbers in 
industrial cities. It was estimated, it points 
out, that in 1951 a population of 58.595 was ° 


tt 
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living in Bombay city at the rate of 20 or 
more persons in each dwelling or aroom. 
To house the present population of 33 lakhs 
in Bombay City about Rs.158 crores would 
be needed. 


Thus the problem of levelling down 
slums and providing satisfactory dwellings 
is likely to defy our efforts for a long time 
to come. Even if it were within our reach, 
it will not be prudent to go on_ providing 
civic amenities in urban areas, as_ that 
would encourage accretion of people 
in cities. It was this vital consideration 
that prompted the Village and Small Scale 
industries Committee (1955) to recommend 
that cities should not be permitted 
to grow beyond a prescribed limit. 
In the three decades preceding the 
appointment of the Committee, the 
unhealthy process of urbanisation went 
on merrily till in the decade ending 1951, 
the increase in the population of the village 


was only 8.9 per cent against the alarmingly 


high rate of 41.3 percentin the case of 
urban population. In Bombay city, there has 
has been a 150 per cent increase in popu- 
lation during the last quarter of a century 
but dwellings have risen by 35 per cent 
only. 


The Difficulty 


In the face of these stark realities of the 


situation, the Team has recommended 
dispersal of industries from overcrowded 
cities to villages. The solution suggested is 
not new. It has been canvassed and discus- 
sed over the last several years. but without 
significant results. One of the reasons is 
that the starting of new _ industries 
or new industrial units is facilitated 


in areas where industries are 


already working and as a result, the econo- 
mitant services are readily available in an 
organised state. The mere dispersal of 
units cannot succeed in halting the march 
of village population towards cities, because 
the rural unemployment problem would 
remain as acute as ever without any appre- 
ciable increase in employment opportu- 
nities. Moreover, availability of electric 
power is a must for such a process of decen- 
tralising units and here we woefully lag. 
behind. According to an estimate, by 
1960 out of a total of 5,61,107 towns and 
villages only 18,000 will have been electri- 
fied. The prospect, according to latest 
reports, is even worse. 


Improve The Villages 


Thus demolition of the existing eye 
sores in seethe . chee sds “Out oF 
question with our scarce resources 
and dispersal of large’ scale indus- 
tries inthe urban areas will not put a 
halt to the process of urbanisation. The 
solution is, therefore, to adopt techniques 
and processes suitable for the decentrali 
sation of an industry. In other words, 
the disease cannot obviously be palliatives. 
We will have to strike at the roots. | 


Further. the Team has suggested meas- 
ures to improve the living conditions 
in the villages to make migration to towns 
and cities less attractive. The Government 
of India has a plan for rural housing at an 
estimated expenditure of some Rs.I0 cro- 
res in the Second Plan period. The Union 
Minister for Housing stated recently that if 
a programme of this nature were to cover 
the entire countryside, —_— the cost 
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will reach the staggering amount 
of about Rs. 2,500 crores. That 
istosay, if such programmes are to be 


really able to tackle the problem of impro- 
ving village conditions, which is wide in its 
ramifications, it must win the active and 
enthusiastic co-operation of the people 
who must come forward to bear their share 
of the expenditure. This truth has been 
demonstrably brought out by the imple- 
mentation of the rural development pro- 
grammes during the last seven years. 


The problem, therefore, boils down to 
one of augmenting the purchasing power 
of the rural population. The real and lasting 
remedy is a ‘‘back-to-the-village” call to 
the planners and the people. But mere calls 
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serve no purpose. When it is realised that 
the villager flocks to the city to earn his 
bread, it is necessary to understand the 
nature and the extent of the unemployment 
in the countryside. In extent, it is colossal, 
involving some 75 per cent of the working 
population. By nature it is both partial and. 
full. Thus seen, the answer becomes as 
clear as daylight. It is to provide the 
people in the villages gainful work in or 
near their homes. It will obviate problems 
of transport and communication and of 
setting up new townships with their huge 
cost. The team has recommended urgency 
in the work of establishing industrial esta- 
tes. But it concludes: ‘It is better to 
carry industry to the people than carry 
people to the industries.” 
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WATTLES IN. THE NILGIRIS 


(By SHRI V. S. KRISHNASWAMY, M. A. I. F. S. CHIEF CONSER VATOR 
OF FORESTS) 


INTRODUCTION 


In the economic progress of acountry, 
rees and plants and products derived from 
them do play a great part and more so in a 
country like India. Useful exotic plants of 
commercial value play agreater part in 
nfluencing the internal as well as the ex- 
ternal economy of anation. The introduction 
of Australian Wattles (thornless acacias) into 
India during the middle of the last century 
isacase in point. Though, at that time, 
they were introduced only for meeting the 
growing fuel demand of the prosperous 
Hill stations, in the Nilgiris, now they are 
valued more for the tannin in their bark. . 


Tanning Industry 


From time immemorial, Madras is having: 


a flourishing market in tanned leather and 
this is mainly due to the natural availability 
of Cassia audiculata and Terminolia 
Chebula, the important tan-bark and 
fruit practically through the State. 


There are two main types of tannage: 


i. Mineral tanning (with chrome salts) : 
and | 


ii. vegetable tanning (with tan barks and 


fruits). 


In addition to avaram bark and myro- 
bolams, we have many others of some 
minor importance, namely : 
|. Acacia arbica (Karuvelam), 


2. Cassia fistula (Konnaipattai), 
3. Cleistanthus collinus (Oduvan), 
4. Soymida feberifuga (Somi), _ 


5. Ventilago madraspatana (Vembadam 


patti). 
When there is a steadily increasing 
demand for the Indian tanned ‘eather, the 


demand for the tan bark increases and, 
unless this demand is satisfied, the produ- 
ction of tanned leather may go down and 


we. many lose a good foreign trade. 
So, in order to satisfy the demand, 
the tanners of Madras State began 
to import large quantities of these 
barks and fruits from the neighbouring 


Andhra State. Indian tanners began to 
import tan barks from foreign lands, espe- 
cially Africa. This import increased from 
200 tons in 1922-23 to 14,000 tons in 1934- 
35. The price per ton was ranging between 
Rs, 85 and Rs. 95. Then these imports stea- 
dily increased and prior to 1947 India 
imported on an average 40,000 tons of 


bark at a rate of Rs. 130 to Rs. 150 per ton *~ 


and at one time, during the Second 
World War, it rose upto Rs. 750 per 
ton, Every year. on an average, the Indian 
tanner manufactured about 10 to 20 lakhs 
of vegetable tanned hides and 5 to 10 
lakhs of chrome tanned hides. These 
imported tan barks are called wattle 
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barks and the percentage of tannin 
content in them is found to be very high. 
Due to the Second World War and when 
the trade relations with Africa became 
Strained, the necessity for growing these 
on a large scale became important. 


Wattels In The Nilgiris 


The Australian wattle, as they are fami- 
liarly called, were first introduced through 
private enterprise in the Nilgiris by about 
1840. They were cultivated in the tea gar- 
den and cinchona plantations as a nurse 
crop and for serving as wind belts. Due to 
intensive competition from imported barks 
of South Africa, the local tan barks 
could not be exploited economically 
on account of the high cost of labour at 
Nilgiris and they fetched a very low price. 
By 1939, nearly a century after their 
introduction, attempts were made by 
Government agency to plant them in a 
systematic and scientific manner for exploi- 
tation of the bark. Till then, as pointed 
out earlier, they, in some way, catered to 
the local fuel demand. 


The question of growing these impor- 
tant trees under the scientific management 
was taken up by the Madras Forest Depart- 
ment in the Nilgiris. To begin with, syste- 
matic plantations were raised with the green 
_wattle (Acaia decurrens), and black wattle 
(Accaia Mollisima) Subsequently, it was 
found that the black wattle was superior on 
account of its high tannin content (33 to 
34 per cent ) and the desired finish and 
colour it gave to the leather after tanning. 
The green wattle was also found to possess 


the same percentage of tannin, but it gave - 


an undesirable red colour to the finished 


leather which was not favoured by the 
industry. | 
Financial Implications 


So the cultivation of black wattle is 
being encouraged in the Nilgiris district and 
in the Palni Hills of Madura district and an 
area of about 15,000 acres in the Palni and 
about 3,500 acres in Nilgiris are available 
for raising these plantations. Schemes are 
already in force for growing these planta- 
tions extensively in the coming decade. 


Upto 1954 an area of about 4,000 
acres was planted with wattle at a 
cost of Rs. 3,20,000. Of these 
only 238 acres were exploited which 


yielded a revenue of Rs. 2,27,880 (bark 
and fuel), For raising 238 acres, the 
department incurred an expenditure of 
Rs. 12,000 and this gives an idea about the 
economical soundness of the «scheme. 
Assuming an yield of about 5 tons of 
bark from an area of plantation, we must 
have 6,000 acres to be felled annually to 
meet our average annual demand of 
30,000 tons (assumed figure) and for a nine- 
year rotation we must have 54.000 acres 
under wattle. 


The Four Important Wattles 


The characteristics of the following 
Acacia species introduced into the Nilgiris 
inthe Middle of the last century by one 
Captain Dun are given below: 


|. Acacia dealbata, 

2. Acacia decurrens, 

3. Acacia melanoxylon, and 
4. Acacia mollissima. 


_ Acacia ( Willd ): This belongs to the 
family of Leguminosoe Mimasoe, a very 


WATTLES 


large genus containing anumber of species 
of trees and climbers. This genus finds its 
greatest expression in Australia and Africa. 
India also has a good number of species 
most of them being thorny. 


Acacia dealbata (Link): This is other- 
wise known:as the silver wattle, deriving 
probably its name from the silvery appear- 
ance of its foliage. This is a small 
evergreen tree’ with handsome. branch- 


lets and foliage. In its own home, 
Tasmania, it reaches a height of 150 
iMeet and a girth of {0 feet, but in 


Nilgiris where it was introduced in 1932 it 
does not grow beyond 50 feet. The flowers 
are yellow and fragrant. The tree has no 
commercial value as timber. The fuel is of 
very poor quality. The tannin content of 
the bark is between 5 to 10 per cent. This 
bark is generally scuistated with green 
wattle bark. | 


Acacia decurrens: This was introdu- 
ced in the Nilgiris originally for solving the 
fuel problem. From [853 systematic 
planting of this species wes started, but 
this was discontinued in 1869 when the 
Bluegum (Eucaliptus globulus) took its 
place. Now it is almost a weed in the 
Nilgiris and is growing. in waste lands 
having inferior soil conditions excepting 
swamps. Itis frost. hardy and it is not 
known to suffer from any pests and diseases 


and it spreads very rapidly from root 
suckers. 
Acacia decurrens (Willd.). This is 


popularly known as the green’ wattle of 
commerce and this also was introduced 
into Nilgiris about the same time as Acacia 
dealbata. Along with Acasia dealbata and 


IN THE NILGIRIS _ S| 


Acacia mollissima, this was planted out» 
indiscriminately everywhere in Nilgiris for 


fuel. Acacia mollissima and. Acacia decu- 


rrens, though botanically very similar, are 
really different species. It was once thought 
that was a variety 
of Acacia decurrens. The leaves of 
Acacia mollissima are dark green while - 
that of Acacia decurrens are a light yello- 
wish green. The leaflets are short and 
closely spread in Acacia Mollissima, while 
they are a little long and widely spread in 
Acacia -decurrens. |n Nilgiris systematic 
plantations of Acacia decurrens were_ 
started only after 1939. Though originally 
valued for its tanning content which is 
slightly more than that of Acacia molli- 
ssima, subsequently this was not preferred 
as it imparted a slightly red tinge to.the 
tanned leather, But recent research has 
shown that this colouring matter can be eli- 
minated by suitable changes in the tanning 
process or by suitable addition of other 
tanning matrials. Anyhow its planting on a 
large scale has been given up in favour of 


Acacia mollissima 


Acacia Mollissima. 


This tree grown comparatively faster 
than black wattle in the early stages and is 
slightly more frost resistant. It produces a 
straight clean, knot-free hole. This grows 
to medium size and attain a height of 90 feet 
and 15 inches in diameter. It is not attacked 
by any pests or diseases. The tree seeds 
profusely and seeds are distributed throu- - 
ghout India. 


Accacia melanoxylon (R.Br. ): This 
is commonly known as the Australian Black- 
wood and is a middle sized ever—green 
tree which reaches a height of about 100 
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feet and girth of about 6 feet in Nilgiris. 
Its dense olive green foliage consisting 
mainly of Phillodes and not of true leaves, 
give a graceful appearance to this tree. 
This was introduced by the same 
person at the same time as the other 
wattles with the same purpose of solving 
the fuel problem of the Ootacamund hill 
Station. Regular plantations of this species 
. were started by 1853 and continued till 
about 1869 when they were stopped and 
Bluegaum was planted instead. Even now 
big avenue trees are seen all along 
the principal roads in the Nilgiris. The 
tree seeds profusely and the seeds are 
distributed throught India. 


Seed Weights 


Two thousand and thirty-four. seeds go 
to weigh’ one ounce. The germinative capa- 
city is about 85 per cent and the plant per- 
centage is 78. Plant per pound of seeds 
works up to 25,384. 


This tree is attached by loranthus, but 
this damage is not of much importance. It 
has avery low coppicing power. Natural 
regeneration by seed is rare, but reproduc- 
tion by root suckers is common. The 
timber is not valued in India. In Nilgiris 
it is used in temporary constructions. It is 
generally used as fuel and con- 
verted into charcoal. At present this is 
not much in demand. 


Acacia mollissima (Willd): This is the 
wellknown black wattle of commerce and 
it also comes from Australia. This tree was 
introduced into Nilgiris during the middle 
of the last century and, as it is a prolific 
seed bearer, fresh seeds are distributed 


throughout India. As pointed out earlier, all 
these wattles were introduced only for 
solving the fuel problem of the Hiil Station. 
when Bluegum was introduced in 1869, the 
wattles lost their economic importance as 
fuel. Regular plantation of Acacia Moll- 
issima on a planned scale for exploitation 
of bark was started only in 1939 by the 
Forest Department. 


Importance Of The Species 


The Second World War, and the 
restrictions imposed on imports of tan 
barks from South Africa, gave an impetus 
for Research and it was found that Acacia 
Mollissima yielded the largest 
percentage of desirable tannin and so 
the Forest Department concentated its 
attention on the artificial regeneration of 
this species to the exclusion of other exo- 
tic acacias. Upto 1954 the Forest Depart- 
ment planted an area of about 4,000 acres 
with this species. The rotation is kept at 
? years and a plan is being made ready for 
extending these cultivations in favourable 
localities for production of tan bark. 


This tree is found to thrive. well 
between elevation of 5,500 feet and 7,500 
feet in the Nilgiris and between 6,000 feet 
and 8,000 feet.in the Palni Hills. The mean 
daily shade temperature for the year is 57 
degree F. and the average maximum shade 
temperature is /5° F. and the average mini- 
mum is 35°F. Rainfall varies between 50 
inches to 80 inches with over 100 rain days 
in the year. The trees grow very luxuriantly 
between 7,200 feet and 8,000 feet and 
this elevation is the limiting factor for 
growing this tree in our State. The soil — 
in Nilgiris is red clay soil of gneisic — 


a 


| origin rich and deep in some places and 


shallow and poor in other parts. Calcium 
is markedly absent in the soil. The tree 
comes up well in grass lands ahd 
abandoned cultivated lands. Excepting in 
swamps the tree comes up well in a 
variety of soils. 


Pretreatment Of Seed 


Seeds should be pre-treated by soaking 
them in boiling water. Water 5 times the 
volume of seed is taken and is brought to 
boiling point. It is then removed from the 
fire and the seed is poured into the water 
and stirred well. Seed is allowed to 
cool with the water for 12 hours. Then 
the seeds are removed and washed 4 or 5 
times in clean cold water for removing the 
gummy mucilage. Then they are dried in 
the shade. Pre-treated seeds give 53 to 60 


per cent germination as against 5 per cent 


from untreated seeds. 


Seeds are sown before the I5th of 
October in standard nursery beds which 
are well dug and mixed with earth obtain- 
able from the rain forests of the localities. 
Germination (shola earth) takes place in 
about 10 to I5 days after sowing. Shade is 
provided for protecting the — seed- 
lings from excessive heat. And 
when the seedling are 3 inches to 4 inches 
they are uprooted with as much earh as 
possible with minimum disturbance to 
roots. Then some shala earth is added 
and the entire seedling is wrapped up 
in moss and tied with fibre. The 
mossed plant. is allowed to grow for 4 
to6 months or until the seedlings are 
between /7 ~ inches... “to. 12, inches 


high when they are planted out in the 
field. During this time they are protected 
from drip as well as excessive heat. Mossed 
seedlings keptin the nursery beds are 
distributed once ina fortnight to prevent 
the seedlings striking roots in the ground. 
Six months old. mossed nursery raised 
transplants are used in artificial regenera- 
tion ina new area for the first time. 
They out in the tield — 


are planted 


“between May and July [5th in the Otaca-"_ 


mund Range and between June and August 
[5th in Coonoor Range. Planting is done 
only after the advent of the south-west 
monsoon and it is done on rainy days in 
moist weather. At the time of planting 2 
oz. of N. P. K. mixture or the special 
wattle manure is added to the soil and 
planting is done in | foot cube, prepared 
pits. Casualties are replaced as and when 
necessary. Three weedlings are done in 
the first year and 2 in the second year toa 
radius of about 2 feet around the plant. 
Seedlings which are less than 12 inches in 
height, are liable to frost damage in the 
first year. So during the first season, 
namely, between October to February, 


‘seedlings less than 18 inches high will be 


protected with bracken ferns and grass. 
This is removed after February, frost 
occurs both in Nilgiris and in the Palni. 
but it is milder at the latter place. This 
tree does not coppice well, but it bears 
seed from early life and seeds lie dormant 
in the soil even up to 6 years without 
loss of viability and they germinate when 
the plantations are clearfelled. After clear- 
felling at the end of 9 years, a gentle fire 
is run over the area just before the mon- 
soon. This result in thousands of natural 
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seedlings coming up in the entire area. 
These are thinned in lines and the second 
rotation crop thus obtained. | 


Seed Weight 


The seed weight, 1,785 to an ounce and 
the germinative capacity is 57 per cent and 
the plant per cent is 15. From a standard 
bed of 40 feet by 4 feet by sowing a pound 
of seed 3,600 plants may be obtained and 
this will be quite sufficient for raising a 
plantation of 3 acres at an espacement of || 
feet by || feet including replacement of 
casualties. (For this. espacement actually 
only 360 plants are required per acre.) 


In the Palni successful plantations were 
raised by direct sowings in patches in es- 
pacement of 9 feet by 9 feet but now the 
tendency is to transplant mossed seedlings. 


The rate of growth is rather slow in 
the first year especially of seedlings raised 
by direct sowings. Thereafter the growth 
is fast upto the fifth year and then it gra- 
dually declines. 


Removal of Bark 

In 9 years in medium qualities area the 
trees may attain a height growth of 50 feet 
anda girth of about 20 inches and the 
yield of dry bark per acre may be 5 to 6 
tons. Unfortunately the tannin content 
of the bark and its quality from trees 
of various ages has not yet _ been 
worked out. Experiments on stripping 
and drying of bark are under way. 
Foreign practices are that the trees 
are girdled in the mid stem and bark peeled 
by hand. All bark that could be possibly 
removed is removed before felling the tree. 
Bark found on stem and branches with a 
girth of about three inches or one inch 


diameter is merchantable. Fresh green 


_bark, if not used for tanning immediately, 


should be air dried 
exposing the inner side and then 
stored. Stripping of bark — may 
usefully be done in summer and ifthe 
weather is not conducive, the bark should 
be sent to the plains without loss of time 
for proper drying. It should not be allowed 
to get wet or exposed to rain lest the 
quality’ should deteriorate. It is chopped 
or crushed and packed and sold. | 


at once without 


In addition to the bark, fuel also is 
obtainable from these plantations. The yield 
of fuel varies from 15 to 40 tons per acre 
based on site quality over a rotation of 
only nine years. 


Protection 


Excepting gummossis which does not 
seem to have any ill effect, this tree does 
not suffer from any pests or diseases. It 
is liable to be killed by fire. As there are 
fire hazards both in the Nilgiris and in 
the Palani hills every year, the plantations 
are to be fire traced and no dry materials 
left in the plantation especially between 
the end of the first and the starting of the 
second rotations. The species is shallow 
rooted and liable to be uprooted during 
severe gales. Hence one chain of wide 
wind belts of Bluegum is raised once in 
every ten chains of plantations. As 
is the most impor- 
species, it is desirable to 
obtain pure strains... Oh... ethese 
seeds. For this arrangements 
been made at Nilgiris. But this contingency 
does not appear to have been felt in South 


Acacia millissima 
tant 


Africa, Probably there is hybridization - 
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have 


there. 


The wood is not useful as timber and as 
fuel it is only second to Bluegum. But 
 Jatest researches at Dehra Dun have proved 

that the wood is a potential raw material 
for paper and rayon industries and the 
question of establishing a paper or rayon 


mill near under active 


Nilgiris is: 
consideration. Bae 

A century of existence has almost accli- 
matized this useful exoitic and now a stage 
has been reached when plantations of these 


species may be raised with confidence. 


(Courtesy: Madras Information) 
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DEVELOPMENT OF NON- EDIBLE 
OILSEEDS* 


The Council of Scientific and Industrial economic survey of minor oilbearing plants 
Research, New Delhi at its meeting held in and seeds in the Madras State’’ was 
March 1945, passed a resolution that an published by the Committee in April 1951 
economic survey ( botanical and chemical ). as an Oilseeds Series Bulletin No,22. A 
of all oil-bearing plants and seeds in the copy of this printed summary. was 


country should be carried out, and this circulated in June 195! ‘to all the 
resolution was communicated to the various State Governments stating that very 
State Governments for implementation. useful information had been obtained in the 


In response to this, the Madras Govern- Madras State and inviting similar schemes 
ment submitted scheme to the Committee from other States for collecting similar 
in June 1948 atan estimated cost of Rs. information from other parts of the 
13,000 over a period of 10 months. It was country. 
stated that as _ oil seeds area great Accordingly, schemes for survey of mi- 
economic asset to the country, the scheme _ nor oilseeds were received from the State 
will not only develop trade but also help of Bombay, Bhopal, Hyderabad, Madhya 
industrial research. The cost of the scheme Bharat, Mysore, Punjab, Saurashtra, 
was subsequently revised to Rs. 15,500 Travancore-Cochin, Uttar Pradesh, Vin- 
out of which the Committee’s share was  dhya Pradesh, and West Bengal. 

Rs.7,750 which was sanctioned by the Com- The details of the amounts sanctioned 
mittee at its meeting held in October 1948. and dates of commencement and termina- 

A ‘*Summary of the report on the tion of the schemes are given below : 


S.No. State Sanctioned Date of Com Date of termi- 

grant mencementof nation of the 

Rs. the scheme Scheme 
C Madras 7,750 2!- 5-1949 20-3-1950 
2. Bombay —- October 1953 December [954 
SF Rhopal [3,100 25- 9-1952 28-2-|954 
4, Hyderabad 13,01 1-8 1-10-1954 30-9-1956 
Be Madhya Bharat 7,100 I5— 6-1953 [5-9-1954 
6. Mysore 2,660 |- 1-1954 3 1-7-1954 

7. Punjab 2,975 oe foe — 

8, Saurashtra 5,012 }l- 5-1956 30-9-—1957 
9, Travancore—Cochin | ,027 1-10-1954 30-9-1955 
10. Vindhya Pradesh : 9,750 22— |-1953 22-7—1954 
II. West Bengal 4,423 20- 7-1956 19-7-1957 


*This report is reproduced fromthe “ Indian Oilseeds Journal. ” 
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Scheme for the survey of minor oil 
seeds have been completed in the former 
States of Madras. Bhopal, Mysore, Vindhya 
Pradesh, Bombay, Saurastra, Travancore 
Cochin, Madhya Bharat, Hydrabad, and 
West Bengal, information collected from 
these surveys has been received in the 
form of reports from all States excepting 
the last two. 


The salient features contained in the 
reports on the surveys conducted in the 
States of Bombay, Mysore, Madhya Bharat, 
Bhopal, Vindhya Pradesh and Travancore— 
Cochin, are summarised bellow. 


I. Bombay State 


The survey made in 1954 included Saff- 
lower, Sunflower, Tobacco, Mahua, Neem, 


Karanj, Cashewshell, Pisa, Kokum, Kamala, 


Bhilwa and Undi. 


|. Pisa (Actiondaphine hookeri ) 
The total number of Pisa tree in Bombay 


State was estimated at about 10,000 most’ 


of which occur in North Satara district. 
Assuming that 25 per cent of the trees 
were not fruit-bearing and the average 
yield per tree at 3/4 of a maund, the total 
production was estimated at 5615 maunds. 


The collection of Pisa seeds from 
forests is made by contractors who 
engage labour for collection and 
sell them to oil crushers in Bombay. The 
cost of collection for 10 Ibs. is 4 annas 


in the month of May, 5 annas in June and 6 
annas in July. The seeds are purchased by 
the Mills for extraction of oil on the basis 
of the quality of oil obtained therefrom. 


There is no regular market for Pisa seeds 


and hence no specifications are reorganised 
by the trade. 


The Swastic Oil Mills purchased Pisa 
seeds for experimental purpose at Rs. 34 
for 128 Ibs. The crushing charges are 
estimated at Rs. |-12-0 per maund. 


Pisa seed contains 96 per cent lauric 
acid and can, therefore, replace coconut 
oil in the manufacture of soaps. It has a 
kernel rich in fat and an outer covering 
with oil containing unsaturated fatty acids. 
It is, therefore, necessary to remove the - 
outer covering prior to crushing. 


During the year 1954-55, Pisa seeds 
were crushed by Swastik Oil Mills and 
Tata oil Mills and the yields were 47.8% 
and 51. 5% respectively. The yield of cake 
was 45.5 percent and 40 per cent 
respectively, | 


The recommendations 


made in the 
report are : 7 


(i) systematic. cultivation of Pisa trees 
by the Forest Department, and 


(ii) research on deodorisation and 
decolourisation of the Pisa for 
— owing to its dark brown colour 
and a peculiar smell. 


2. Kokum (Carcinia Indica) 


The total number of Kokum trees in 
Bombay State was estimated at about 
46,600 distributed mainly in the districts of 
Ratnagiri, Kanara and Surat. Taking 25 per 
cent of the trees as not bearing fruits and 
an average yield of I2 seers of seeds per 
tree, the total production of Kokum seeds 
is estimated at about 10,490. 


The producers collect the Kokum 
fruits in April and May from the trees. 
The cost of collection is estimated at Rs. 
5 per maund, The fruits are not generally 
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marketed, but retained in villages for 
the extraction of oil. The outer skin of the 
fruit known as ‘amsul’ is utilised in 
cooking as it has a sour taste and flavour. 


The outer rind is separated by hand and 
dried. The unhusked seeds are dried, 
then crushed and boiled in water for ex- 
traction of oil. On cooling, the oil gets 
hardened and floats on the top and is col- 
lected and turned into suitable lumps for 
marketing. The cost of prepartion of seed 
and extraction of oil is estimated at 6 to 
8 annas per |b. The kernal forms 60 per 
cent of the seed and contains 20 per cent 
oil. 

No grading is followed in the case of 
marketing of Kokum oil. There is an 
inter-state movement of Kokum oil which 
arrives into Bombay market from Malwan 
and Kirpani by country crafts in small 
quantities. 


Kokum oil is mostly used for lighting 
frying and medicinal purposes, the 
quantities utilised being 30 per cent, 40 
per cent and 30 per cent respectively of 
the total production estimated at 1,195 
maunds. | 3 

The following recommendations have 
been made: 

(a) Propagation of Kokum trees by agri- 
culturists may be encouraged. 

(b) Research on the utilisation of Kokum 

oil for medicinal and industrial pur- 
poses, should be organised. 


3. Kamala ( Mallotus Phillipinensis ): 


The Kamala trees occur in forest areas | 


only and their number in Bombay State was 
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estimated at 1437, distributed as follows: 


Dharwar District 1000 _ 
Kolhapur District — 225 
North Kanara District 100 | 
Thana District 100 


The average yield per tree is about 8 
seers. 


Assuming that 25 per cent of the trees 
do not bear fruit, the potential production 
in the State is estimated at 215 maunds. 


The tribe ‘Lamanis’ collect the seeds 
from forests and sell to ‘Kirana’ merchants 
in Dharwar ~ bazar. 


The surface of the fruit has a powder 
which is collected for use as dye. . The oil 
contains about 50 per cent of kamelenic 
acid which can serve as raw material for 


‘industrial products. Considerable work on 


its chemical and technological properties 
has been done at the National Chemical 
Laboratory, Poona. 


4. Mahua (Bassia_ Latifolia) 


The total number of Mahua ‘trees in 
Bombay State was estimated at 7.37 lakh 
trees, out of which 5.52 lakhs were seed 
bearing. 


The district-wise population of Mahua 
trees in Bombay State is given below : 


Panchmahals 2,69,529 
Sabarkanta _ 12,676 
Surat 67,999 
West Khandesh 60,427 
Baroda 52,707 

52,290 


Thana 


At an average yield of one maund per 
tree, the total production of Mahua seeds 
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was estimated at 5,52,520 maunds or 
19,732 tons. 


The collection of seeds from the forest 
is made between April and July. The 
assemblage is done by hill tribes, village 
merchants and town merchants to the ex- 
tent of 20 per cent, 70 per cent and 10 per 
Eent respectively. The cost of collection 
is about a rupee per maund. The cost of 
distribution of the seed up to the terminal 
market is Rs. 4 per maund. 


- 


The shell is removed in the houses at a 
cost of Rs. 2 per maund and the kernel is 
is dried and sold in the market from July 
to October. Two grades (red and brow- 
nish dark) are recognised in the Bombay 
Market, the former being superior. 


The seeds crushed for oil extraction 
during 1951, 1952 and 1953 were 11,830, 
5985 and 4,908 tons respectively. The crus- 
hing is done by ghanis in the villages or by 
rotaries or expellers in towns. The percen- 
tage of oil extracted by ghani ranges from 
28 to 30 per cent and expellers from 34 
to 36 per cent: 


A ghani can érush | faunds of Mahua 
seeds per day at the rate of 6 charges of 
22 lbs. each. The cost of crushing may 
vary from Rs. 67 to Rs. 81 per ton of 
seed, | 


Tha cost of crushing in power mill 
(rotary or expeller) is Rs. 51 per ton. 


The average annual prices of seeds and 
oil which prevailed in the Bombay 
market during the quinquennium 1949-53 
are tabulated below : 


Prices in rupees, annas per 


-maund of 82 Ibs. 


ee 


Year Seed Oil 
1949 20— 7 60-| | 
1950 23- 4 65—- 9 
L951 23-13 68- 9 
1952 [5-15 53-13 
1953 [9- 4 62— 2 


5. Neem (Azadirachta indica) 


The total number of Neem trees in 


Bombay State estimated at I1.7 lakhs is 
distributed as follows :- 
~agal Sholapur | 48,904 
2. East Khandesh 2,34,642 
3. Sabarkanta 2,17,696 
4. Kaira ~ 80,043 
5. Bijapur Vt IG = 
6. West Khandesh 45,674 


Assuming the average yield per tree at 
|4 maunds and that 25% of the trees only 
bear fruit in a season, the total production 
of Neem seed in the State was estimated at 
13,16,956 maunds or 47,034 tons. Hardly 
0.8% of the seed produced, is said to be 
collected, the rest being wasted. Thus the 
actual quantity of seed collected is only 376 
tons. The oil extracted from this is esti- 
mated at 89 tons, out of which 45 are used 
for soap making and the rest for lighting 
and medicinal purposes. 


The seeds are collected from April to 
July, then dried and stored from June to 
December. After removal of the kernels, 
the seeds are crushed from October to 
December. The price of whole Neem seed 
ranged from Rs. I-12 to Rs. 4 per maund, 
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The seeds are crushed exclusively in the > 


ghanis, expellers not being used at all for 
the purpose. The cost. of crushing is 
Rs. 2-10-6 per bag of 64 Ibs. of seeds. The 
quantities of Neem seed crushed and oil 
produced in Bombay State during the year 
1953, were estimated at 6,450 and 1,612 
maunds respectively. 


6. Karanj (Pongamia glabra) 


The total number of. Karanj trees in 
the State was estimated at 2,31,979, out of 
which |,73,985 bear fruit. The district- 
wise population is given below’ 


South Satara 66,356 
~ North Satara 31,924 
Dharwar 24,244 
Surat 12,101 
Colaba 10,197 
Sholapur 9,216 
Thana 9,209 
Belgaum 9,039 
Kaira 7,032 
Sabarkanta Yet iok 


These ten districts account for 80% 
of the population of Karanj trees in the 
State while the remaning 20% is distributed 
over the other districts. Assuming that 
|,73,895 trees bear fruit at the rate of one 
maund per tree, the total production of 
seed is estimated at 1,73 985 maunds or 
6,213 tons. 


The quantities of seeds crushed and 
oil produced in the State during 195I, 
1952 and 1953 are given below : 
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Year Tons ; 
Seed Crushed Oil Produced — 
195) 756 178 | 

1952 986 210 

1953 | 648 410 


Collection of seeds is made from Nov- 
ember to December and again March to July. 
Seeds from forest areas are collected by 
the contractors through a permit.* The 
approximate share of each of the tree 
agencies concerned in assembling the 
seeds for the market, viz., labourer, village 
merchant and town merchant is 10%,85% 
and 5% respectively. The oil mills purchase 
the seeds in assembling markets through 
commission agents or wholesale merchants. 

The shells which form 5 per cent of 
the weight of the whole seeds are removed 
by hand. The dry kernels are crushed in 
mills and not by ghanis at all. The cost of 
crushing varies from Rs. 35 to Rs. 50 per. 
ton of seed. 


Karanj oil is used for medicinal purpose, 
as disinfectant soap making, and tanning 
leather. 


The design of a suitable decorticating 
machine to replace the present practice of 
shelling by hand is suggested. The im- 
port of kid of oil from abroad should be 
discouraged in order to develop the grea- 
ter utilisation of the indigenous Karanj oil. 


7. Undi-Punna (Calophyllum inophyllum) 


The total number of trees in the State 
is estimated at 16,615 out of which North 
Kanara has 11,019, Ratnagiri 8,586 and 
Thana 10. The average yield per tree is 
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about 20. lbs. The. total ‘estimated 
production of. seed) is' about 4/413 
_maunds,. . but the.| .actual . collection: 


which is about 80%, is only 3,678 maunds. | 


The jundried. Kernel. constituting 63% of 
the pods, derived from this. quantity was 
2,317 maunds and ithe: dried- kernels (70%) 
were 1,622 maunds. The oib: extracted 
(at 40%, oil content) was 648 maunds. | 


> The: trees flower. twice in. the year, 
namely January-February. and June-july. 
The seeds after collection are dried in the 
sun for a week, the shell broken and the 
kernel cut into two, . dried and _ stored. 
They are crushed in ghanis. | 
The cost of collection is Rs. 2 to 3 per 
maund and crushing Rs.'4 per maund. 


x aS x 
ll PMYSORE STATE 


I. Karanj (Pongamia glabra) 

The total’ number of trees in Mysore 
State was estimated at 2,23,500 distributed 
over ten districts out of which three, 


namely, Tumkur, Kolar and Bangalore 
account, for 88 per cent. The number of 
trees in the. various districts is. given 
below :- 
S.No. District Number of Trees 
I. Tumkur 7,800 
As Kolar “62,000 
ae ‘Bangalore 36,000 
4. Mysore 9,000 
>. Mandya 5,000 
6. Bellary 5,000 
Tes Chitaldrug _ 4,000 
8. Hassan 2,500 
4 Shimoga 1,500 
lO. Chikmagalur 500 


The yield per tree varies from 25 to 75 
pounds, the average being about 50 pounds. 
It is estimated that only 75) per cent of 
the seeds produced is actually collected. 
Phus.. out of the’ “total” 2;23,500 
trees, with an estimated production of 
| 35,808 maunds of seed, the quantity actu 
ally collected in 1952-53 was estimated at. 
| 01,856. 


The collection of seeds in’ the plains is 
from December to April, while, in the 
hilly regions, it is from February to june. 
The marketing begins in eae ao con- 
tinues upto cnet 


The pods are broken with a wooden 
hammer or thick stick and winnowed. The 
seeds are distintegrated and crushed in ex- 
pellers and 25% in. ghanis... In the former, 
29-26% of oil and 68-72% of cake are ob- 
tained, the wastage being 4-6%, while in 
the latter, oil is 18-22%, cake 71-74% and 
wastage /-8%, 


The oil is yellow, bitter with unpleasant 
smell and turns slightly red if stored for 
long. It is Used mainly for lighting ( 26% } 
and tanning leather (72%). To a small 
extent is used also for soap (0.1%) and 
lubrication ( 1.8 %). 


The physical and chemical characteris- . 
tics of the oil and cake are given below : 


Oil |. Specific gravity at 28’ C 0.9354 . 
2. Acid value % of free fatty 
and Oleic acid |.60 
3. Saponification value 169,9 


4, lodine value 


87,3 
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Cake |. Nitrogen % in4.2 
2. Phosphoric acid%" ‘O93 
3. Potash ¥ 3.89 


4. Ash%, | phe: se 
5. Moisture% 10.9 


The entire production of  oilcake 
49,390 mds. ) is sold by oi! mill-owners to 
agriculturists. 


__ The main purpose of growing the tree 
is for its green leaf which is puddled in 
paddy land prior to transplanting and left 
to decompose forming an excellent organic 
manure. The. seed production therefore, 
depends upon the extent of paddy culti- 
vation in the area where the trees grow. 


2. Neem (Azadirachta indica) 


The total number of trees in the State 
was estimated at |.74 lakhs, 80° which is 
distributed: over. the four districts, 
Chitaldrug, Tumkur, Bellary and Kolar 
and the rest over the remaining six 
districts as will be seen from the figures 
given below : 


Number of Trees 


S. No. District 
l. Chitaldrug 50,000 
Zi Tumkur 35,000 
a; Bellary 30,000 
4, Kolar 25,000 
ey Shimoga 9,000 
6, Mandya 8.000 
7. Bangalore 8,000 
8. Mysore 4,000 
9. Hassan 3,000 
10. Chickmgalur 2,000 


The yield per tree ranges from 20 to 80 
Ibs. of seed. It is stated that only. “25Y 
of the seed produced is collected and the 
rest wasted. The total production of Neem 
seed in the State is estimated at 87.06.lakh 


‘Ibs. and the actual collection at 21.76 lakh 


Ibs. The Kernel constitutes. 25% of the 
weight of the seed. 


The trees begin to flower in March, 
fruits are formed in April and May and 
they drop from the trees from the end of 
May onwards. The marketing of seeds is 
from June to August or even September. 
The principal markets are Chitaldrug, 
Tumkur and Shimoga. | 


The total production of Neem oil was ~ 


estimated at 1,900 maunds utilised. as 
below : 

Lighting | 400 

Medicine 40 


Lubrication 45 
Soap 5 


Neem seeds are mostly crushed in the 
village stone ghanis, the percentage of oil 
extracted varying from 25 to 26. : 


Neem oil is golden yellow in colour, 
bitter in taste and gives out a garlic odour. 


Characteristics of oil: 


Specific Gravity at 28° C 0.9176 
Acid percentage of free fatty 

acid expressed as Oleic acid Fan 5 
Saponification value we 186.8 
Icdine value 


98.7 
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quieted S.No. District Number — Prodte- 
Nitrogen ¥ 5.04 | of trees tion 
Phosphoric acid % |.66 (mds). 
Potash % 1.87 |. Jhabua 2,00,000 — 2,00,000 
BSH Ze vey: 6. 4 2. Dewas 75,000 45,000 
. 5 | a 
Peed i 3. Guna 50,000 35,000 
3. Mahua ( Bassia latifolia ) 4. Mandsaur 50,000 30,000 
The total number of trees in the State 2» Shivpuri 20,000 | 5,000 
was estimated at 25,000 out of which 20.000 = ¢ Rajgarh 20,000 6,000 | 
were in Tumkur, 1000 each in. Bangalore 
and Kolar district and 500 in each of the 7” 2Majapur 20,000 10,000 
other seven districts. 8. Ujjain 20,000 10.000 
The yield of seed per tree varied bet- 9. Nimar 20,000 10,000 
ween /5 and 125 lbs. with an average at 
10. Ratl 
100. On the basis of the average yield per Re Lone sae 
tree, the total production of seed estima- _!!. Dhar 15,000 7,500 
ted at 30,382 maunds out of which only 
|2. Indore 10,00 | 
about /5°% or 22./87 maunds were actually : ee 
collected and the rest wasted. 13. Morena 3,500 2,000 
The seeds begin to fall from August to 4, Gwalior 2,000 2,700 
November and are collected as and when |{5,. Bhilas | 500 6,000 
they fall. About 80 to 90% of the seeds eS 
are crushed in ghanis and 10% in expellers Total 9,22,000 


the oil obtained being 23-30% in the case 
of the former and 40% in the latter. 


= x x 
Wi. MADHYA BHARAT STATE 


i. Mahua (Bassia iatifolia) 


The total number of Mahua trees in the 
State was estimated at 5.22 lakhs with a 
production of 3.967 lakh ‘maunds of seeds. 
The district-wise figures of trees and pro- 
duction are presented below : ) 


3,96,700 


oe 


a 


The average height of the tree is said 
to be about 50 feet. The flowers appear 
from February to April and seeds begin 
to develop in June soon after the flowers 
drop from the trees. The fruits begin to 
develop from the end of June and continue 
to’. dow so in- “july. The... villagers. 
collect the seeds. and store them 
in their houses. where. they are dried. 
The average yield of atree “may vary 
from 40 to. 641lbs., in Bhilsa and: Guna 
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districts, to 80 Ibs. in Alirajpur taluka of 
Jhabua. district, The* seeds. are collected 
by the villagers or Adivasis and allowed to 
dry fora couple of days. In Jobat and 
Alirajpur petty businessmen open shops 
in the villages to collect the seeds. In 
other places, villagers take them. to. the 
weekly market for sale. 


The important marketing centres of 
Mahua seeds are Alirajpur, Jobat, Babra, 
Ranapur, Shajapur, Ujjain, Sonkatch, Agra, 
Indore, Pachora and Kannod. Out of these 
Alirajpur is the biggest handling well over 
50,000 maunds annually. , 


The oil has a buttery yellow appearance 
-with sweet odour. 


Melting point 47.89C. 
Specific Gravity 0.917 
Saponification value 185-190 
lodine value 58.25 
Unsaponifiable matter fa dl 
Refractive index 50-53 


The hill tribes Adivasis use the oil for 
edible and burning purposes.) It is used for 
soap making. 

2. Neem ( Azadirachta indica ) 


The total number of trees in the State 
has been estimated at4.3I lakhs “and yield 
per tree at 40-63 Ibs. of seed. Assuming the 
tree population at 4.31 Jakhs and average 
yield per tree at 60 Ibs. the total annual 
production of Neem seed ‘in the State Is 
estimated at 3. 5 lakh maunds. 


The district-wise figures are “presented 
below: 


- 
4 i" 
¢ 4 
Pa 7 
10% f 
: “a 


’ 
j 


S. District Number | 
No. of trees Produc- — 
| he tora 
. “(mnds) 
1. Morena 60,000 | “10, 000 4 
2. Shivpuri 60,000 20,000 © 
3. Dewas © 50,000 50,000 © 
4. Mandsaur 50,000 50,000 — 
5, Ujjain 27,000 27,000 
6, Dhar 25,000 = 25,000 
7. Guna 25,000 25,000 — 
8. Shajapur 20,000 — 20,000 
9. Rajgarh 20,000 20.000 
10. Nimar 20,000 20,000 
11. Bhind 20,000 20,000 
12. Gwalior 16,000 16,000 
|3. Jhabua. 12,000 12,000 
I4. Ratlam 10,000 10,000 
I5. Indore 10,000 .- 24,000 | 
16. Bhilsa 6,000 6,000 
4,31,000  3,80,000 


Flowering takes place from March to May 


and fruits appear from June to August. The. 


fruits thus fall from the trees in the rainy 
season. The local practice of processing the 


seed at Karena and Pichhore is to soak the © 


fruit in water for 2 days, and then wash 


and dry the seeds. 


The kernel is removed from the seed 
by grinding stones and crushed in ghanis. 


The price of the neem oil is 8 annas 
and that of the oilcake I-l} annas per 
pound. | 


The seed contains about 40% oil which | 
is deep yellow i in colour and has a disagree- 


able ~dour. 
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- Saponification value 197 
lodine value - 67.0 
“ “Unsaponifiable matter | |. 7% 
Acid value : 36.0 
Constitutents of mixed fatty acids : 
“Oleic oo 6h9per cent 
a Linoleic ne rae 
Palmitic » Page ks 
ey Steric ae 
: e Arachidonic. oe fe 


“3. Karanj (Pongamia glabra) 


~ The total number of trees in the State — 


was estimated at 52,000. Assuming an 
average yield of 20 Ibs. per. tree, the 
total production in the State was estimated 
at 13,000 maunds, About [10% of the 
production is collected, the rest being 
wasted. 

The district-wise 
below : 


figures are given 


oe No. District Number of Seed pro- 
Trees . . duction 
o Mds.) — 

|. Mandsaur 8,000 2,000 
PU Palins 8,000 2,000 
3. Bhilsa 7,000 1,750 
4. Shajapur — 5,000 | 250 

5. Shivpuri. 5,000 1,250 
6. Gura 4,000 ~ 1,000 
7. Nimar 3,000 750 

8. Rajgarh 3,000 Qu 
9. Ratlam 2,000 ~ 500 
10. Devas - 2,000 500 

11. Jhabua -2,000 300 © 
12. Dhar |,600 400 
13. Bhind 500 125 
14. Indore 500 125 
15. Morena — 300 75 
16. Gwalior v8 + Reet Dh RR SS 


Total 52,00... , 13,050, 


The trees start bearing at 4-5 years of 
age and flower from April to June, the pods 
ripening from March to May of the follow- 
ing year. The kernel constitutes 95% of 
the weight of the pods. As no suitable 
decorticating device has been envolved so 
far, the kernels are removed by hand 
through a laborious process. The oi! con- 
tent of the seeds is 28-30%. 

x X = 


iV. BHOPAL STATE 


i. Mahua (Baasia latifolia) 


The total number of trees in the Rese- | 
rve Forests and Revenue Village was esti- 
mated in 1952-53 at 1,88,000. The distri-. 


butions, Tehsil and Range wise is given 
below : 
Tehsil-wise Distribution 


S. Tehsil Number 
No. . of trees 
|. Begumganj} 22,306 
2. Ashta | 1,894 
3. Sehore 10,360 
4. Bhopal 6,228 
5. Nasrullahganj. 6,128 
6. Berasia —° 5,788 
7. Silwani 4,90 
8. Udaipura 4,637 
9. Raisen 43771 
10. Ichhawar 4,053 
11. Budni . 4,053 
[2. Chairatgan} 2,854 
13. Bareli 1,395 
l4. Gohargan} 1,198 
15. Bhopal Municipality 38 
16. Sehore Municipality 25 


Total 89 812 
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Rangewise Distribution 


‘S. No. Range Number of Trees 
I. Silwani 31,067 
2. Bari 22,052 
3. Garhi 17,402 
4, Raisen 8,816 
< _ Goharganj 4,699 
6. Bhopal 4,275 
7. Berasia 4,250 
8, Budni 4,045 
o. Larkoi | 088 
10. Ashta 4| 

Total 99,737 


The average height of the trees is 40 
feet, although many go upto 60 feet. They 
come into bearing 8-I0 years after planting 
and yield till 60 years. The fruits ripen in 
the month of June. The yield of kernel 
varies from 20 to 25 lbs. per tree, the 
average being 35. The potential production 
was estimated at 2,950 tons out of which 
only 500 tons, representing 16 per cent, 
were collected. 


The ripe fruits shed from the trees; 
sometimes the branches are shaken vigor- 
ously for harvesting the pods. The pods 
are shelled by hand and the kernels consti- 
tuting 70 percent of the weight of pods 
are dried. 


The cost of crushing the kernels in 
wooden ghanis was estimated at Rs. 3 per 
maund. Although this contains 50-53% of 
oil, only 28-30% is extracted, 


The oil solidifies at low temperatures : 
into a yellowish ghee. 


|. Specific Gravity at 30°C 0.8943 | 
2. Acid value | 8.8. 
3. Saponification value 194 
4, lodine value 929 
5. Melting point [10°F 
6. Colour Pale yellow. | 

The oil is used for cooking by the 


aboriginal races and poor villagers and — 
also as illuminant when kerosene was — 
not available. It is used in soap making 
medicine, candle making etc. 


2. Karanj (Pongamia galbra) 


generally found along 
banks of rivers, streams and also as 
avenue along roads. It grows upto a height 
of 50 feet and girth of 14 feet in Sehore 
taluka. The average height is 30-35 feet 
and girth 4-5 feet. It isa slow growing tree 
and takes 6-7 years to bear fruit. 


The tree is 


The total number of trees in the State 
was estimated at 28,000 only, out of which 
27,500 were found in the revenue tehsils — 
and the rest in forest areas. Out of the for- — 
mer, nearly 12,100 were found in Sehore ~ 
tehsil alone. The average yield of a tree was 


‘estimated at 30-60 Ibs. of seed. The collec. — 


tion of seeds extends from April.to June. 
The seeds are shelled by beating them with 
stick. The shells constitute |[3-[5 per cent . 
of the weight of seed. 


The oil is yellow in colour, semi-solid 
at ordinary temperature, bitter in taste and 
on keeping turns red. The characteristics — 


as determined in the State laboratory are 
given below : 


0.916 — 0.925 


\, Specific gravity 

2. Acid value 6.6 — 10.5 
3. Saponification value 189.6 - 193.5 
-4, lodine value 79.8 - 83.6 
5. Unsaponifiable matter 1.3% 


The oil is non-edible and has antiseptic 
properties. It is used for lubricating bul- 
lock—carts and agricultural implements. It 
was used as illuminant before kerosene. It 
is most suited for tanning leather. 


Mahua trees can grow almost in any 
type of soil. The flowers are collected in 
the months of April and May. 


7 Mahua Neem Karanj 
3. Neem (Azadirachta indica) |. Shahdol 452,238 15,607 43 
The total number of trees in the State - al ec i ole bite MAA 
was estimated at 32,000, but nota single = — HO BS eee ro 
tree was utilised for collection of seed. The zi =e cari BAS t 022 
survey of seed production of a few trees at ‘6 vole : aa 5 ity beers (1,762 
random revealed that it ranged from 25 to _ Ee P2326 | Ae.2h biel 
| | 7. Tikamgarh 29,568 61,442 1,518 
65..1bs.... per LGee...:<e : : 
. | 8. Datia 13,786 . 30,625 - 
The oil analysed in the State laboratory Te age ae 7 Seka ee ee ee 
had the following characteristics ; wea Leo mer ie: 
ey TES IT are a aR I ae Or og ET BETES OS 
Yield of seed Total estimated Oil © Total potential ~ Price in Rs. | 
per tree Ibs. production of % — oil production per Md. of 
seed in Mds. in. Mds. “Seed Oil 
Mahua 28 5,15, 118 20 | 03,024 © — 50 
Neem 40 | 22,098 20 Be Ete ras, Ke) 40 
Karanj 6 |,801 25 450 (0... oa 
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|. Specific gravity av ER EIS 
2. Acid Value 8.7 
3. lodine value 74.0 
4, Saponification value 199.1 


The oil content in the seed was 42 
per cent. The oil has greenish colour, 
bitter tatse and semi-solid at ordinary 
temperature. ios iar 


x : x x 


V. Vindhya Pradesh 7 
The estimate of the district-wise popu- 
lation and seed-wise production of Mahua 
(Bassia latifolia) (Neem Azadirachta 
indica) and Karanj (Pongamia glabra) is 
presented below: | St 


‘S.No. District | Number of trees — 


Neem trees grow in almost all types of soil. 


fruiting lasts from May to July. 
. x x 


“4 


The flowers appear in April and 


x 
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Vil. TRAVANCORE COCHIN STATE 


The State is rich in tropical vegetation 
and diversity of flora, by virtue of the 
heavy rainfall and mountainous nature of 
eastern margin along the entire length. It 
abounds in many species of trees producing 


oilseeds, such as Melia Azadirachta, Bassia 
latifolia, Hydnocarpus wightiana, Calo- 
phyllum inophyllum, Pongamia — glabra. 


The trees grow wild and no systematic 
attempt has been made to collect the 
seeds and express the oil. The present 
wealth in these oilseeds not only remains 
unexploited, but is getting depleted year 


after . year .through the removal::.of 
large number of trees for. fuel... The 
neglect of these minor oilseed 
bearing trees is due to the lack of 


steady market for large quantities of seeds 
at remunerative prices. Unless a stready 
and progressive demand is created for their 
oils, these oil-bearing trees will continue 
to remain neglected as in the past. 


(1) Calophyllum : 
It is the most wide-spread of all, grow- 


ing in coastal and central regions as well as 
There are two 


hilly tracts. species : 
inophyllum’.and .wightiana. The trees. 
and seeds of the former are 
larger in ~ size... and bear fruit 
twice .a year, while ‘the latter bears . |. 
once in twoeor three years. While the 


oil content of both species of Calophyllum 
is about 60 per cent, it is stated that 
trees grown in the southern end 


of the State, yield a. higher percentage - 


of il than those in-the'north.- ‘These’ trees 
can be used as good stand for pepper 


wine cultivation, As the flowers of Calophy- ~ 


lum attract honey bees in large numbers,” 
apiaries can be established, © Thus 
the establishment of Calophyllum  planta- 
tions will provide oil, pepper, honey and at . 
the end, when the trees are cut, wood for 
furniture, bead making and fuel, depending 
upon the quality of the wood obtained. 
It is, therefore, recommended in. the report 
that in all out effort should be made on 
State level for establishment and main- 
tenance of plantations. | 2 

The trees come to seed bearing bet- 
ween 3 and 4 years after planting the seed 
and continue to yield well from 10 to. 30 
years.An average adult tree may yield about 
|,200 fruits at each of the two seasons in 
the year, February to May and September 
to November. 


The ripe fruits are gathered, left over 
for 4 or 5 weeks, then shelled, sliced into 
two and dried for about a week. The dry_ 


kernels are crushed in stone ghanis in the 
south, but in wooden ghanis in the central 
and northern parts of the State. 

In’a single charge of kernéls from ‘1,500 
fruits inthe ghani, about 3 Ibs. of oil and 
5 lbs. of cake can be obtained. ' Thus thé 
yield of oil froma tree is estimated at 48 - 
Ibs. per annum. + Tce bd 

The annual Qi consufapeic that is estiinas 
ted as follows: 

Lighting one lakh ruralhouses 2 
at 20 Ibs. each 17,857 cwts. | 
- Lubricating 4,000 pairs coir ere 
spinning wheels at 36 Ibs. 


tJ 


| 2,860 ceeess 


“°S each, | : 
3. Soap making. 8 OO Reese: 
4. Export-through Cochin Port 1,200 ,,- 

5. Miscellaneous) 1 OOO ' (5 

6. Export by rail) Ye OOD meas 


total: 


eal ol? je 


: 
> 


in) January” 


_ utilisation in, industry. 
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“"US6s : The oil is used for illumination, 
medicine, soap making, lubrication, treating 
sauce ae The Oilcake isa good manure. 


pee cecrpaliba ai pct 


“uMarotti"’ as it is locally called, grows 
in the central regions of the State, Particu- 
larly thriving on the hilly regions with 
laterite soils. The tree flowers in February- 
March.,and. the fruits. ripen in. October- 
December. The seeds contain about 35 
per cent oil which is slightly yellow and on 
standing thickness ultimately attaining a 


butter-like consistency. The fleshy mass» 


inside the fruit | is highly poisonous. 


The oil is used as a sedative, cure for 


scabies and ulcers in the feet, rheumatism, 
skin diseases and leprosy. It was used as 


‘illuminant until the advent. of cheaper 


kerosene. 

The oilcake can be used as manure, 
but not as cattle-feed owing to its poison- 
ous ingredients. It can be usedas deterrent 
against ants and other insects... Rhinoceros 
beatle which attacks the bunds of the coco- 
nut trees are reported to be controlled by 
the application of the cake between the 
young leaves and terminal bud. Further 
research on the cake may yield a check and 
effective insecticide. As the wood of the 
trees is a good fuel possessing high calorific 
value, most trees are reported to have been 
cum down in recent times. 


Chemical And Physical Constants Of Oil 


Specific 

gravity 
Marotti 250°C 0.958 
Punna containing resin. 16°C 0.931 


Analysis Of Ojilcake 


Nitrogen 
Punna 3.025 
Marotti aa 2.907 


ae ee 


Xx 


The Committee at its meeting held 
1957, while considering 
the: increased: production - of oilseeds 
in India during the Second Five Year Plan, " 


_ réalised the importance of developing the 


non-edible minor forest oliseeds, and their 
It, therefore, -re- 
commended that due attention should 
be paid to the possibility of increasing 


Saponifica- ~ lodine Butyrometer 
tion value value refractive index 
207.0 IOL3 ~< Qh5 |... (2006) 

196.4 95.3 76 ( 40°C ) 
Potash Phosphoric Acid Lime 
L119 0,886.4 SS Brae 
1.220 0.919 0.560 © 
x 
the utilisation minor of oilseeds of 
forest origin. Estimates should also be 


made as to the extent they are being uti- 
lised at present, together with their poten 
tial sustained yield. The possibility of 
economic collection of these seeds should 
also be kept in view in the estimates to be 
made. This matter might be referred to 
the Inspector General of Forests and any 
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financial assistance that may be necessary - 


to take up the work, may be provided. 


The above recommendations were 
communicated to the Inspector General 
of Forests, Ministry of Food and Agricul- 
culture, New Delhi, inviting his suggestion 
with regard to the measures to be adopted 
for estimation,..collection and utilisation 
of non-edible minor oil seeds available in 
the forest areas. 


Concerted Move 


The President in his address at January 
1957 meeting, pointed out that the survey 
and utilisation of potential. resources of 
non-edible oils has to be carried 
out in collaboration with © oil 
Chemists, Technologists and representatives 
of the various industries utilising these oils. 
In addition to enlisting the co-operation 
of the Forest and Agriculture Departments 
in the various States, it-was necessary to 
obtain the advice of the other interests 
mentioned above. A meeting was, there- 
fore, convened by the Secretary of the 
Committee at Bombay on the I2th March 
1957. The consensus of opinion expressed 
by the members may be summarised as 
below : 

The first thing to tne done is to organise 
an economic collection of the seeds, through 
at the appropiate 


village | co-opratives 


centres. As the seeds now passed through 


various middlemen, inflating the cost, it 
was necessary to eliminate them with a 
view to making the collection eccnomic. 
The price of oils extracted from such non- 
edible oilseeds of forest origin. should 
be appreciably lower than — those 
of — -edible oils. |. Arrangements 


the country and their utilisation 
industry, no 


should be made for drying seeds . immedia- 
tely after collection in order to prevent the 
development of free fatty acids and the 
consequent deterioration of the oil. Solvent 
extraction of the oil was also necessary as 
mechanical processes would not be econo- 
mical as all the available oil cannot be 
recovered, Further, most of these cakes are 
to be usedas fertilizers only and not as 
cattle feed. For this purpose it is advisable 
to have cakes with the minimum ~ oil 
content. 


Complicated Problem 


Although considerable interest has 


recently been aroused in the development 


of non-edible oilseeds of forest origin in 
in the 
progress has been made 
in the collection of seeds, their processing 


to obtain the oils and their utilisa- 
tion in industry. The. problem 
is a complicated one, involving several 


aspects which have to -be_ properly 
co-ordinated before tangible results could 
be achieved. . The various aspects involved 
are : 


|. Analytical and characterisation work 
in the laboratory to determine the physi- 
cal and chemical properties of the oil, the 
cOmpostOn: of the eo ca the oe) etc. 


a pa and utilisation Pee seeds 
_ and the.oils ona laboratory, scale. 


3. Similar Sxper mane. ona pilot Plans 
scale. | | 


4, Similar trials on a‘commercial scale. 


5. Collection of the seeds and. their 


> Sen ee 
. ee . 


» 
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immediate processing so as to prevent 
their deterioration and thereby of 
the oil. 


6. Conservation and propagation of the 
oilseed—bearing plants and trees. 


7. Dissemination of available informa- 
tion. 


Concerted Efforts Needed 


It will be seen thata very intimate and 
active collaboration and _ co-operation 
among the various agencies are essential to 
achieve a rapid development and utilisation 
of the non-edible minor oil-seed resources 
in the country. These agencies are the 
agricultural and forest departments of the 
various States, forest contractors, 
village co-operatives, oil technological labo- 
ratories, small and large scale industries 
utilising the oils such as oil mills, soap 
factories, paint factories etc. Although 
sporadic attempts have been made in the 
past with regard to the collection of 
oilseeds such a Pisa, Khakan, Neem, 
Kokum etc., and utilsation of their 
oils, no sustained efforts have been mainta- 
ined, owing to the lack of an organisation 
comprehernsive and powerful enough to 
bring all the various agencies together 
and co-ordinate their activities. The 


Indian Central Oil seeds Committee is 


in a position to assume this role. 


Concrete Proposals 


The following concrete suggestions have © 


been made: 


|. Immediate efforts should be made 
to organise collection of oilseeds which 


may be limited in the first instance to the 
following :- 


S.No, Popular Botanical Name 
Name 

fe Neem Azadirachta Indica 

2. Karanj Pongamia 

3. Undi Calophyllum inophyllum 

4, Mahua __ Bassia latifolia 

5. Khakan = Salvadora oleoides 

6. Pisa Actinodophne hookeri 

Ln Kokum — Garicinia indica 

8. Dhupa _ Vateria indica | 

9. Kusum — Schloichera trijuga 


Although a good deal of research has 
been done on oils from the above plants, 
further work on a large scale should be 
undertaken. 7 | 


2. It would be desirable to appoint a 
Special Officer whose duty would be to 
contact the Forest and Agricultural Officers 
of the various States seeking their co- 
operation, study the present methods of 
collection of seeds, suggest improvements, 
assist the various agencies in the collection 


of seeds, their storage, extraction, proces- 


sing etc. 


3, It is necessary to create interest in 
oil mills, factories and small industries to 
utilise the seeds. It would be necessary 
to contact them with a view to find out 
their needs and how best they could 
be met. 


4, Systematic pilot plant trials should 
be conducted at one or two research 
institutes on every aspect of processing 
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the seeds and the oils extracted therefrom. 
such work should include depulping, 
decorticating. milling, pressing, solvent 
extraction, fat splitting, distillation of 
fatty acids, refining and finally preparation 
of products such as soaps, fatty acids, 
lubricants, varnishes and _ surface—active 
agents. The information so obtained would 
prove immensely useful for application 
in industry. ; 


A comprehensive note containing all 
the above was circulated to the members 
of the Technological Research Sub-Commi- 
ttee, Vegetable oif Research Committee of 
the Council of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, Chief Conservators of Forest, 
Mysore, Madras and Kerala States and 
Inspectors General of Forests, Ministry 
of Food and Agriculture, Government of 
India. 


Wealth From Waste 


1 MINIMUM PER 
FAT NEEDED 


MAXIMUM AVAILABLE AT, PRESENT 
OILS AVAILABLE FOR EDIBLE PORPOSKS : 
4 EDIBLE OILS USED FOR INDUSTRIAL 


PURPOSES 


CAPILVA NOUTRITLONAL 


: 2.00 Oz. Per Day 


ie 1 ee a 
11,00,000 Tons 


1,68,000 Tons 


5 TOTAL NON-EDIBLE OIL WEALTH 


IN. THE COUNTRY 


1,50,000 Tons — 


6 RELEASE OF EDIBLE OILS FOR 


NUTRITIONAL PURPOSES © 


7 ADDITIONAL PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION 
| OF EDIBLE OILS MADE POSSIBLE 


:  1,60,000 ‘Tons 


10 Per Cent | 


NON - EDIBLE OIL SOAPS 
HEEP 


_. BWILD HEALTH of the NATION 


Read the book on the subject : 


73, 


TEEPOL 710 IN OIL EXTRACTION 


The use of TEEPOL 710 in extraction 
of oil from non-edible oilseeds has been 
the subject of research and: experiment in 
the Seth Jamnalal Bajaj Village Industries 
Technical Institute at Maganwadi; Wardha. 
Dr. R. K. Shrivastava and Shri Kalookhan 
who have been carrying out these experi- 
ments, write : 


In order.to be able to compete with the 
large-scale sector in the production of soaps 
made primarily from non-edible oils, it is 


absolutely necessary to reduce the cost at - 


which non-edible oils can be made available 
to the soap makers. From the work done 
at the Institute it is clear that the addition 
of water to the seeds at proper time plays 
avery important role and most water dis- 
places oil from the surrounding protein 
molecules. Hence it was considered proba- 
ble that surface active agent like Teepol 
710 may tend to increase the efficiency of 
the ghani with increased yield and reduc- 
tion of time needed per charge. With this 
‘end in view neem, pisa, and Khakan seeds 
were pressed with and without Teepol and 
the results compared. 


I. Neem: The average yield of oil 
from neem kernels is 34% by the usual 
process. By using 2 cc. of Teepol 710 in 90 
tola of water needed per charge, about 2- 
3% increase in the yield was noticed. Since 
the seed were abouta year old 2} to 3 
hours per charge were needed but by the 


use,of Teepol 7.10 \the..pressing. time was 
reduced to 2 hours. citi” 4c see aad 


2. Pisa: Actinodaphane hookeri'— 


The kernels from these seeds, being old) 
did not form a.cake and oil couldithe. obtai-. 
ned only by the additional of groundnut 
cake to the extent of | to 2 lbs. per charge 
of 12 Ibs. of pisa kernels. As the oil was — 
solid at'' ordinary ‘temperature pressing 
was done in a ghani. fittted in the open 
and extraneous heat was. applied by.means. 
of a burning taper. The percentages of oil 
obtained without and with Teepol were 53 
and 60 respectively. Apart from the higher 
percentage of oil obtained, aigreat advan- 
tage. by the, use of Teepol was in, the 
reduction of time of pressing that was 
reduced from 3 hours to 2 hours. ae 


3. Khakan : Salvadora oleoides 


_ There are two varieties of Khakan seeds, 
large and small. The large variety contains 
34 — 38% clean dal in the pulpy seeds. The 
pulp was removed ina specially designed 
sheller. The dal contained a large quantity 


of yellow kernels and. small quantity 
of green kernels. Without. the. use 
of “st beepol 37 ..2'to-- 4397.) “@ipP uae 


obtained depending upon the green variety 
in the kernels, the percentage decreasing 
with higher percentage of green kernels, 
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By the use of Teepol the yield increased 
to 46%. Avyellow oil was obtained in this 
case with very little odour. 


The other variety consisting of small 
seeds could be decorticated by a stone 
chakki. However, the yeild was 42-43%, 
Teepol being used. The kernels were mixed 
yellow and green, with the green predo- 
minating; and the oil obtained was of green 


colour and characteristic strong odour. 


From the above results it can be 
concluded that Teepol 710 helps in getting 
the maximum oil out of the oil seeds 
when pressed in ghani and also helps in 
reducing the time of pressing thus reduc- 
ing the cost of production per Ib. ofoil 
When Teepol is used,- of course, the 
cake has got to be used as a manure only 
which ordinarily is the case with all non- 


edible oil cakes. 


Since Teepol 710 is not available in this 
country, Teepo! B-300 was tried in its place 
and was found to give satisfactory result 
with 8 cc. (about 4 tola) of Teepol B-300 
‘9 22 oz. of water. It is available with 
Burmah-Shell house, Ballard Estate, Post 
Box No. 193, Bombay-!. Teepol worth 
about 3 naye Paise is used per charge 
(based on their quotation @ Rs. I-49 
per Ib.) | 


: se ‘ 
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Read: 


1. The Story of 


Handmade Paper 


Industry Rs. 1.50 
2. Village Leather 

Industry Re. 1.00 
3 A Handbook Re. 1.00 


4. Wealth From 
Waste Re. 1.00 


5. Gur-Khandsari 
Industry Re. 0.25 


Available from : 
The Khadi and Village 
Industries Commission, 


Post Box 482, 


BOMBAY-1. 


ae 
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AN IMPROVED 


Plant Breeder and Officer, 
In charge Agricultural Research 
Station, Niphad, District Nasik. 


Oilseed crops have their own important 
place in the Agricultural economy of India. 
About 9 per cent of the total area shown 


~-under agricultural crops in India is devoted 


to oilseed crops. Edible oilseeds . viz., 
groundnut, coconut, sesamum, rape—mus- 
tard, safflower and niger are more impor- 
tant non-edible oilseed crops like linseed, 
castor etc. 


Safflower one of the edible oilseed 
crop has been recognized as an economic 
crops many centuries ago. Its cultivation is 
spread over various parts of the world 
both in the tropics and in the temperate 
It extends from India, China and 


zones. 
East Indies to Persia, Caucasus, Egypt, 

Germany — and Spain and 
has been lately introduced into 


Australia and the United States of 


_»... America. In India it is “cultivated in “most 


of the states mainly Bombay, Madhya Pra- 
desh, Andra Pradesh, Mysore and North 
East of Madras. “In Bombay State (reorga- 
nized) safflower is grown on an area of 
7,80,000 acres for its oil. Ninety two per 


- cent of the total area is confined to the 


STRAIN OF SAFFLOWER 
“N. 630” 


) Js Ae PATIL, And 


ser RB, Ce PATIL, 
Agricultural Assistant, Crop, — 
Research Section, Department 
of Agriculture, Bombay State. 


_ Deccan and Marathwada divisions. 


Safflower. is usually grown as a rabi 
mixed crop with rabi  jawar, wheat 


or gram. It is also grown as a_border- 
crop since against. stray cattle and 
trespassers. . Young tender, succulent 


leaves are used as leafy vegetable for their 
iron and carotene content. They serve 
as a good palatable fodder. Powder 
from dried leaves is used for curd- 
ling milk. Straw coloured yellow. edible 
oil is extracted from the seed and is used 
for culinary and lighting Purposes and also 
as an adulterant of til oil. Oil is used for 
paints and varnishes. Cake (meal) is also 
an important by-product. It is a good 
concentrate for cattle and has a keeping 
quality. | Undecorticated cake is a good 
organic manure. Wild birds, Parrots and. 
Turkies eat its seed... Crushed seeds are 
found a good feed for poultry, sn0.0.) 12 


The improvement of safflower crop was 
undertaken at the agricultural Research © 
station, Niphad, District Nasik in 1935. 
Strain Niphad 630 was evolved by selection 
in the year 1942. Its branching on the main 


GANDHI SM ARA KA*GRANT HALAYVA 
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Stem starts from about 9.8 cms. from the 
ground surface, _ It flowers and matures in 
about 88 days and 130 days respectively 
and has yellow 
plant attains a height of 80 cms. and 
puts forth 18.64 branches on an average. 
The lower most branch makes an angle of 
about. 53° with the main stem. Its seeds 
are white in colour, medium in size with 
four ribs. It yields about 160 Ibs. seed per 
acre as a mixed crop and gives |5 to 20 per 
cent more seed yield over local. It grows 


well. in Nasik, Ahmednagar and Sholapur 


Districts of the Bombay Deccan. Other 
details are as below : 

|. Number of flortes per need 

( Capitulum ) 64. 88 

2. Number of seed per head 20, 64 
3.’ Number of heads (Capitula) 

per plant oA PSE 

4, Seed lengthin mms. 0.744 

5. Seed breadth in mms. 0.447 

6. Weight of 100 seeds in gms. 5.022 

7. Percentage of hull ( husk ) 50. 83 


8. Oil (ether extract ) percentage 29. 10 


(Countesy : : The Farmer © 
August 1958). 
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Use Hand-made Paper 
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Hand-made Blotting Paper 
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THE NEW REVOLUTION | 


ee... 


“An important prong of the method is to devise a praerenime self- 
help and self-government through which men-—first those living in 
small communities may learn to manage their own affairs and, moved by the 
new ideas and values, co-operate together to create new institutions and 
forms of soci>' life. To illustrate, side by side with bhoodan there is the pro- 
gramme of producticn tor self and local consumption; of gramdan, which is a new 
agrarian economic order, and of gramswaraj, which is village self-government. 
The revolution in ideas as represented by bhoodan, sampattidan and gramdan 


and the revolution inthe outward organisation .of society represented by 


community ownership of land and community nae 
constitute a full revolutionary programme that is different both f 


of violence and revolutions made by law.” % a 
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‘‘ Father, forgive them for they 
know not what they do.” - 
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KHADI & VILLAGE INDUSTRIES COMMISSION 


Established under the Khadi and Village Industries 
Commission Act (Act No. LXI of 1956) 


MEMBERS 
. Shri Vaikunth L. Mehta Chairman 
. Shri Praalal S. Kapadia Secretary 
. Shri R. Srinivasan 


. Shri Shriman Narayan 
. Shri Dwarkanath Lele 


kKUNCTIONS OF THE COMMISSION 


1. The functions of the Commission shall generally be to 
plan, organize and implement programmes for the 
development of Khadi and village industries. 


. In particular and without prejudice to the generality 
of the foregoing power, the Commission may take 
such steps as it may think fit 


a. to plan and organise the training of persons engaged in 
the production of khadi or in village industries. 


b. to building uv a reserve of raw materials and imple- 
ments and to supply them to persons engaged in the 
production of khadi or in village industries at such 
economical rates as may be suitable in the opinion of 
the Commission. 

c. to provide for the sale and marketing of khadi or of 
products of village industries. 

d. to encourage and promote research in the technique of 
production of khadi or in the development of village 
industries, or to provide facilities for a study of the 
problems relating to khadi or village industries. 


e. to maintain or assist in the maintenance of institutions 
for the development of khadi or village industries. 

f. to undertake, assist or encourage the production of 
khadi or the development of village industries. 

g. to promote and encourage co-operative efforts among 

* manufacturers of khadi and persons engaged in village 
industries. | 

h. for ensuring the genuineness of,and for granting certifi- 
cates to producers of or dealers in, khadi or the p oducts 
of any village industry. 

i. to carry out any other matter which may be prescribed. 
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STRUGGLE FOR EXISTENCE 


(BY: VAIKUNTH L, MEHTA) 


lt is now four years since the All India 
Khadi and Village Industries Board (now 
_ functioning through the Khadi and Village 
Industries Commission ) decided to have an 
organ of its own. That monthly organ now 
enters upon its fifth year. In addition, the 
Commission conducts a weekly Journal 
“ Jagriti published both in Hindi and in 
English. In some parts of India, for instance, 
Rajasthan and Bihar, local organisations 
have started journais in regional languages 
to propagate the cause of Khadi and other 
village industries.A Hindi periodical entitled 
“Ambar Patrika” gives information regular- 
ly about the performance of the Ambar 
Charkha and the technical improvements 
that are in progress. Periodicals -like 
‘Kurukshetra’ also give publicity to 
activities comprised in the village 
_ industries programme. : 


Despite all these efforts it will be idle 
to claim that to-day there is much greater 
diffusion of knowledge about the basic 


concepts of this movement for the decen- 


tralized production of consumers’ goods. 
It may be that.a larger mass of information 
is available and that, in all probability, it 
reaches a certain number of persons who 
are not associated with the carrying 
out of the programme. But our efforts 
have to be redoubled before we can 
interest andthen carry conviction to the 
large numbers, particularly those of the 
younger generation to whom the fact that 
Khadi and Village Industries constituted an 
integral part of Mahatma Gandhiji’s cons- 
tructive programme possesses, if at all, only 
a sentimental significance. That circum- 
stanced as we are, the movement for 
the revival and reorganization of village 
industries provides the best remedy for the 
evils of rural unemployment, poverty and 
stagnation is a lesson that the vast majority 
of us, both young and old, have still to 
learn. 


When Gandhiji founded the All India 
Khadi and Village Industries Association 
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some 24 years back, in the forefront 
of its programme was the encourage- 
ment of the production and use of 
handpounded rice in preference to polished 
rice turned out by mills. Production by hand 
is to be encouraged, because, with the 
starting of mills, large numbers who in the 
agricultural off-season used to find employ- 
ment through the handprocessing industry, 
are increasingly thrown out of work, 
swelling the ranks of the under- 
employed and increasing the pressure 
of population on the land. 
Besides, the milling of rice involves 
wastage in the shape of a lower outturn, 
so thatin times of shortage of supplies 
such as those through which we are now 
passing, the need for conservation of our 
supplies of rice should become a paramount 
consideration. Lastly, as all 
authorities on the subject of nutrition 
have pointed out, polishing de- 
tracts from the value of rice as an 
important ingredient in our daily dietary. 
And yet the preference for white polished 
rice continues because of our inability so 
far to carry conviction especially to urban 
populations. Here is a field where there is 
scope for persistent efforts at public edu- 
cation, both intensive and extensive. 


recognized 


Another item inthe programme of the 
All India. Khadi and Village Industries 
Association was the reorganisation of the 
oil ghani industry. Notwithstanding the 


efforts then made by way both of propa- . 


ganda and of reconstruction, the indigenous 
oil crushing industry is. in a worse 
plight than it was before the War. Nearly 
half of the oil ghanis remain either idle or 


are only partially worked, while until 
recently the number of oil mills and expe- 
llers went on increasing. Those engaged 
in the industry represent a hardworking 
intelligent occupational group, large 
numbers of whom, deprived of their main 
source of livelihood, either crowd 
the ranks of agriculturists or congregate 
in urban areas in search of alterna- 


tive employment. This disturbance in 
economy has taken place before 
our eyes. However, the bulk of us are 
oblivious of the social implications. The 


dangers have to be pointed out again 
so that all the attempts made to revive 
and to reorganise the indigenous industry 
do not get overwhelmed with the stre— 
ngthening of the organised largescale 
sector of the industry. 


Even more closely identified with the 
life and teaching of Gandhiji is the move-— 
ment for the production of hand-spun hand- 
woven cloth. Still, there are among us 
numbers who, having wrongly interpreted 
the teachings of Indian economists that 
our economy should’ be _ diversified, 
consider that such diversification nece- 
ssarily means industrialisation of the large 
scale variety. By adducing facts and figures 
and by presenting cogent arguments, 
through ‘“‘Khadi Gramodyog”’ and similar 
journals we have to carry conviction to all 
sections of the community especially those 
who mould our economic policy and those 
who are in charge of the country’s destiny 
that without the development of the Khadi 
industry it is difficult to conceive ofa 
healthy and stable economy. It is the indus- 
try most suited for various reasons, to meet 
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the peculiar requirements of our rural eco- 
nomy and it offers the best hope for easing 
the problem of rural underemployment and 
unemployment. 
Even before the Ambar Charkha be- 
came part of this programme, the industry 
was worthy of national support. With the 
introduction of the Ambar Charkha, it 
becomes possible to enlarge the field of 
effort and to reduce the quantum of State 
assistance. All such aid is part of the cost 


that the national | exchequer has 
to bear for redressing the state 
of imbalance in which __ rural 


economy finds itself. Those who are affe- 
cted constitute the most disadvantaged and 
underprivileged sections of the Community. 
The nation can rise only when these are 
enabled to march on the road to economic 
betterment along with the rest of us who 
are admittedly much better circumstanced 
in the struggle for existence. 


Villages can produce cloth wherever cotton is grown But when 


Khadi is mentioned all economists hesitate. 


are inthe hands of capitalists, 


I cannot say that they 


but the idea of not letting villages 
produce Khadiisa capitalist idea, 


In this both capitalists and 


Communists agree, The two have the the same ideas atout production, 


They differ over the‘distribution of what is produced, 


In the case of 


Khadi, consciously or unconsciously, capitalist idea is being supported, 


- Vinoba. 


MESSAGES. 


NOT SO ODD 


In this changing world, so do- 
minated by science, it appears 
rather odd for people to talk about 
Khadi and _ Village Industries. 
Though it may appear so, there 
really is nothing odd about it, nor 
indeed is there any conflict with 
science and modern technique. 

We must accept science and 
modern technigue and it is only in 
that context that a country can 
make progress. But why should we 
think that this acceptance involves 
some conflict with village industries? 
It need not do so. 

First of all) we have to remem- 
ber that even village industries 
should utilise modern technique in 
so far as it can be adapted to them. 
Secondly that in the present state 
of India, however the big industries 
might advance, there is a large 
field which can only be filled by 
village industries. | 

I have no doubt about the 
importance of Khadi and Village 
Industries in the India of today. 
They fulfil an essential need. We 
should always try to introduce the © 
latest technique in these village 


industries of ours. 
—~jawaharlal Nehru. 
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KHADI GRAMODYOG 


= Khadi-Gramodyog” is now en- 
tering the Sth year of its career as 
a journal devoted to the cause of 
promoting Khadi and _ Village 
Industries. In the programme of 
national reconstruction Khadi and 
Village Industries have a place of 
utmost significance. They provide 
the means for converting unem- 
ployment and under-employment 
-into work which is productive as 
well as creative. The journal has 
served to focus public attention on 
the importance of these industries. 
I should like to congratulate ‘Khadi- 
Gramodyog’ for the useful services 
it has rendered and to send my 
best wishes for its continued growth 
Bod progress. 


-Govind Ballabh Pant. 


ITS MISSION 


‘Khadi-Gramodyog’ has come to 
occupy a significant place in the 
developing literature pertaining to 
village industries. It has not only 
helped in confirming the faith of 
old believers in Khadi, but what is 
more important it has also helped 
others not so well acquainted with 
the scope and elifectiveness of 
village industries to understand and 
realise its efficacy and usefulness. 
I hope the progress which the 
journal has made will continue and 
l wish it every success. 


—~Lal Bahadur. 
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YEOMAN’S SERVICE 


The primary object of develo- 
ping khadi and other village 
industries in rural areas is to ex- 
tend work opportunities to the un- 
employed and under-employed, 
raise the low levels of incomes and 
to bring about a more balanced 
and integrated rural economy. The 
social imperativeness “behind the 
development of cottage industries 
cannot be under-rated. It is equally 
imperative that efforts should be 
concentrated on measures to. in- 
crease the competitive strength of 
these crafts by introduction of 
improved techniques of production, 
co-operative marketing and arrange- 
ments for supply of raw mate- 
rials of good quality at a reasonable 
cost. 


The “Khadi Gramodyog” has 
been doing a yeoman’s service to the 
cause of Khadi and Village Indus- 
tries by focussing attention of the 
Government as well as the general 
public on the problems facing 
these industries and offering con- 
structive suggestions to solve them. 

I am glad to know that its fifth 
Annual Number is coming out 
shortly and look forward to reading 
it. I send all my good wishes. 


-Gulzarilal Nanda. 


MESSAGES 


THE USEFUL JOURNAL 


Iam very glad to learn that 
‘Khadi-Gramodyog”" is issuing its 
5th annual number, and | _ hasten 
to send it and its devoted and 
self-denying workers, my warmest 
greetings and good wishes on the 
occasion. 

For the last four years, it has 
been regularly appearing both in 
English and in Hindi, and has 
brought home*to countless men 
and women of our land, the velue 
ot village industries, both for per- 
sonal and national well-being. The 
work that Mahatma Gandhi started 
with his clarion call for Khadi- 
nearly forty years ago, has been 
very fittingly and successfully car- 
ried on by the Khadi and Village 
Industries Commission, under the 
auspices of which this useful jour- 
nal is being published. 

It is my earnest hope and 
prayer that more and more men 
and women may be able to avail 
themselves of the message of “Khadi 
Gramodyog and implement the 
same in their own lives so that the 
many problems - social, economic 
and spiritual - that are troubling 
us to-day, may be resolved, and 
we might be worthy of our Swaraj 
and the great Master that gave it 
to us. -Sri Prakasa. 
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THE GREAT TASK 


Second of October is a day 
dedicated by Gandhiji to the cause 
of Daridranarayan through Khadi 
and Gramodyog. The significance 
o f Gandhiji's life was loving service 
and, as a dedicaied servant of the 
country, he took upon himseli the 
onerous task of redeeming the 
pledge of full emancipation to the 
people in all walks of life. Political 
emanicipation has been secured. 
Economic emancipation is still be- 
yond our reach. lIt.is only through 
Khadi and Gramodyog that we can 
make a dilierence at the economic 
level of the millions of free citizens 
of India, so that they can appre- 
ciate the political freedom. It is 
bare justice to them that we must 
engage ourselves into this great 
task. | 


—-U. N. Dhebar. 


MESSAGES 


BEST WISHES 


It is a matter of great joy to me 
that the monthly magazine ‘Khadi 


Gramodyog” published by Khadi 


and Village Industries Commission 


is entering the fifth year of its 
publication and I take this opportu- 


nity to send my - best wishes on 
the happy occasion. 


In our task of national recon- 


struction, Khadi and Village Indust-. 


ries have to play a vital role in 
the economy of the nation. In 


the Second Five Year Plan, Khadi 


and Village Industries have been 


accorded the same priority which 
large-scale Industries enjoy for 


the industrialisation of the country. 
It is through the development of 


Khadi and Village Industries that 
we can build a balanced economy 


and maintain the cultural values of 
our national heritage. It is of para- 


mount importance to the country 
that the people get employment 


nearer their homes instead of their 
being drawn away to cities. 'Khadi- 


Gramodyog” magazine is, therefore, 
. , t e s . 
rendering yeoman’'s service in its 


endeavour to discuss problems re- 
lating to Khadi and Village Indus- 


tries with periodical reviews of 
progress achieved in the working 


of the schemes and programmes 
executed by the Khadi and Village 


Industries Commission. 
Il wish it all success. 


-Y. B. Chavan. 


ay) 


KHADI-GRAMODYOG 
ITS CAUSE WILL SPREAD 


I am happy to note that “Khadi- 
Gramodyog” has entered the Sth 
year of its publication. Being a 
Magazine in English and in Hindi 
its usefulness will spread to a large 
number of people. I hope the 
object of the journal of focussing 


the public attention on the impor- 
tance of the Khadi and Village 


Industries in rebuilding of Free 
India will be attained in full ere 
long. 


I wish the journal every success. 


—-M. Bhaktavatsalam. 
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RANDOM REFLECTIONS 


( BY THE EDITOR ) 


With this issue" Khadi-Gramodyog ”’ 
enters the fifth year of its publication. 
Started on the Gandhi Jayanti Day four 
years ago, ours has been a humble effort 
at the propagations and popularisation of 
the cause of Khadi and village industries. It 


has not been an easy task. In this age of 
advanced science, scientific marvels and 
technological revolutions, it seemed 


odd to many people in our own 
country that we should talk of ‘ primi- 
tive methods of production’ with 
which Khadi and village industries are often 
associated. With the coming of the sputnik 
and the exciting prospect of going to the 
Moon and conquest of the outer space, man 
is giving up his humanity and is turning to 
crystal gazing. He is progressively forgett- 
ing the message and meaning of the teach- 


ings of the prophets of all times that 
the Kingdom of Heaven is here on 
this earth. God and the good way are 


becoming back numbers on the calendar 
of ‘Progress’. The result has been that 
reality has ceased to have meaning. 
Man degenerated and his moral standards 
of behaviour fell. The beast in him began 
to manifast itself more and more. The 
social mores which distinguished him 
from the animal and which moulded his 
sense of values were lost in the mad rush 
for pelf, power and privilege. Concepts 
of humanity and human conduct became 


\ 
a 


Subjects of small talk at cocktail parties. 


Technocrazy 


As our Prime Minister once said: 
“Science has advanced faster than man’s 
mind’. The forces that science has 
unleashed have, therefore, become 
beyond man’s capacity to comprehend and 
control. The source of all social maladies 
that afflict man today can be traced to this 
one fact. Technocrazy is but one aspect 
of this malady. Gandhiji warned us against 
this craze for machinery and, with 
vision and wisdom, he called- on us 
to. think anew. He told us that 
‘any plan which exploited the raw 
materials of a country and neglected the 
potentially more powerful manpower is 
lopsided and can never tend to establish 
human equality’. Our Prime Minister 
amplified this when he told us: ‘Any 
scheme which involves the wastage of our 
labour power or which throws people out 
of employment is bad. From the purely 
economic point of view, even apart from the 
human aspect it may be more profitable to 
use more labour power and less specialised 
machinery. It is better to find employment 
for large numbers of people at a low income 
level than to keep most of them unemplo- 
yed. It is possible also that the total wealth 
produced by a large number of cottage 
industries might be greater than that of 
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some other factories producing the same 
kind of goods’’. In other words, production 
by the masses, in the Indian conditions, 
is preferable to mass production methods. 
During these four years ‘ Khadi-Gramo- 
dyog"’ has attempted to give expression 
to these ideas and propagate them. In 
doing so it has tried to avoid appeals to 
mere sentiments and finer emotions of the 
heart. It has been its endeavour to discuss 


and problems of economic development 


which face our nation. What effect has our — 


effort had ? 


Denied Opportunity 


If the message that are published else- 
where are any indication about the effect of 
the effort of these years, there is reason to 
believe that ‘‘ Khadi-Gramodyog”’ is serv- 
ing a useful purpose. In its approach to the 
problems relating to these industries it has 
tried to be as objective as possible. It has. 
however, been necessary on occasions to 
introduce a crusading spirit and zeal into its 
advocacy to bring home a point or an argu- 
ment. If such crusading seal has found its 
way. in the presentation and advocacy of the 
case for Khadi and village industries, it has 
been due to the ununderstanding. often 
malicious, attacks from entrenched vested 
interests. Khadi and village industries are 
neither new nor novel innovations, These 
had been in existence for centuries 
and constituted the mainstay of the 
rural economy of the country. They 
provided gainful occupation to large 
numbers of people not engaged in 
agriculture and acted as supplementary 
sources of income to those engaged in 


agriculture in the off-season. Thus, ind 
stry and agriculture went hand-in-har 
and had established a harmony which wor 
ed for the welfare of the people and tl 
prosperity of the countryside. If time ar 
circumstance had been favourable 

them, these industries would have abso 
bed the new trends and techniques 

processing and production consequent ¢ 


the advance of science and technolog 
these ideas in relation to the population 


Such opportunity, however, was denied * 
them by man. Imitation of Western indu 
trialism by entrepreneurs in our count 
and the policy of hostility of an alien gover 
ment together contributed to the dec 
and death of most of these industrie 
There would have been no regret if tl 
new line of industrial developme 
had provided alternative occupations ar 
sources of earning to the millions engage 
in Khadi and village industries. This did n 
take place. They were driven out of the 
occupations and forced down the econom 
ladder, so much so that there are millio 
of our people in the countyside living ¢ 
the verge of starvation. 


Three Obstacles 


No nation which~has such a lar; 
number of people steeped in povert 
disease and squalor can hope to advan 
and prosper. The basic condition 
economic development is the opportuni 
that development programmes bring to t 
lowliest for economic growth. It is tt 
consideration that has persuaded o 
national planners to give to Kha 
and village industries their natural place 
importance in the scheme of natior 
development. Yet, there.is still a woe 


lack of appreciation and understanding of 
the complex and difficult problems that 
confront efforts at the organisation and 
development of these industries. 
these problems are :— 


Among 


firstly, the poverty of the people ; 


secondly, the rampant illiteracy among 
them ; and 


thirdly, a sense of fatalism which ope- 
rates against progress, that has over- 
taken an otherwise industrious people. 


The last is the result of years of slavery, 
forced idleness and the consequent sub- 
standard living to which they were con- 
demned. Inthe effort at the revival and 
reorganisation of these village industries, 
‘therefore, 
come this 
lism and 
desire to work 
is a great task and the more one gets 
closer to the problem, the more puzzling 
it becomes. That, perhaps, explains the 
relatively unspectacular progress, though 
much effort has been put forth for revital- 
ising these industries during the last five 
years. ‘' Khadi-Gramodyog'’ has tried to 
bring these factors to public. notice from 
‘time to time to indicate the direction 
in which they could be dealt with 
in a more energetic and realistic way. 
But a concerted drive which could have 
created conditions favourable for specta- 
cular progress, could not materialise for 
various reasons. Though different agencies 
had been set up and have been operating 
in the field of rural reconstruction and 
welfare, there has not been that amount of 


fata- 
the 


sense of 
the © masses 


deadening 
rouse in 


we have first to fight and over- - 


and produce. This — 
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cooperation and coordination among them. 
This lack of cooperation and coordination 
militated against an effective attack on these 
factors. Thanks, however to the efforts and 
experiences of these different agencies, 
there is today an awareness among all of 
them of the need for active coordination 
of programmes and cooperation in their 
prosecution in the field. This awareness 
has helped to bring these different agencies 
closer together and in the process a more 
realistic appreciation of the problems that 
confronted each of them. — 


Co-ordination 


The first manifestation of co-ordinated 
endeavour came with the stating of Pilot 
Projects in selected development blocks 
under the community development progra- 
mme. The success in co-ordination of activi- 
ties in these projects by personal contacts 
and mutual consultations and discussions, 
gave hope of early formulation of integrated. 
development programmes for the countryside 
Thus, the relations between the Khadi and 
Village Industries Commission and the 
Community Development Programme Ad- 
ministration have grown more and more 
intimate, so much so that the Commis- | 
sion’s programmes for the development of 
Khadi and village industries have been 
incorporated as an integral part of the 
programme of community development. 
In the Central Offices of the Commission 
a department has been set up to deal with. 
this work. During the last year, as a result 
of these growing relations, a sum of Rs. 82 
lakhs was placed at the disposal of the 
Community Development Administration 
for expenditure on village industries pro- 
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grammes. This year a new method of closer 
association was evolved by holding joint 
consultations and a programme involving 
an expenditure of nearly a crore of 
rupees has been mutually agreed upon. 
This development has given’ greater 
assurance of a more_- rapid progress 
in the fight, to remove the stupor in 
village communities and in creating condi- 
tions for enlisting them for productive 
work. 


State Boards 


Another development at coordinated 


effort at State Level is the  bring- 
ing together of _ statutory State 
Khadi and Village Industries Boards 
and the Khadi Commission in a 


very fruitful conference and in chalking 
out programmes and working out details 


of development expenditure in the 
States after joint examination 
of schemes and discussions about the 


method and manner of their implementa- 
tion. The recognition of these Statutory 
State Boards as the normal agency through 
which the Khadi Commission would 
channellise its assistance programmes, has 
ensured the application of more systematic 
methods in organisation, supervision, field 
service and control and in the assessment 
of progress. 


A third direction in which the attack 
has been projected is the closer integration 
between the Gramdan Movement and the 
Khadi Commission’s schemes. By agree- 
ment with the Sarva Seva Sangh, the Com- 
mission has drawn up a scheme of training 
workers and_ of assistance in the organisa- 
tion of Khadi and village industries in 


Gramdan villages on a priority basis. 


Thus, the cooperation and coordination 
that is increasingly being effected between 
the three main currents which go to create 
a New Life Movement in the countryside, 
namely, the Community Development Ad- 
ministration, the Gramdan Movement and 
the Khadi and Village Industries Commi- 
ssion with which the numerous recognised 
registered institutions are associated pro- 
mise to introduce a new tone and temper 
in rural development activities. 


New Trend 


It is against this background that ‘‘Khadi- 
Gramodyog’’ enters its 5th year of 
work. It will be our endeavour to streng- 
thén this rising sense of cooperation and 
coordinated effort and to promote the*new 
trend in organisation that is becoming more 
pronounced inthe approach of the Khadi 
Commission. This new trend is the 
increasing emphasis of cooperativisation 
of Khadi and village industries production. 
The Khadi Commission has taken important 
steps for steady development of co-opera- 
tive societies in this field. The task, 
however, presents very difficult problems. 
Among these Problems are the nature of 
these industries, their dispersal over 
wide areas and the utter resourcelessness 
of the artisans engaged in them. Another 
problem is the non-availability of adequa- 
tely trained and competent managerial 
personnel and organising skills. Efforts 
are being made to meet these problems 
in a practical manner. Curricula in the 
many Vidyalayas run or assisted by the 
Khadi Commission are being revised 
and adopted to meet these requirements 
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organisation.Model bye laws for Khadi Socie- 
~ ties and Ambar Charkha Programme orga- 
‘nisation have been framed. A Directorate of 
Co-operation has been organised at the 
Head quarters of the Commission. This 
Directorate has already taken significant 
steps for the promotion of co-operative 
organisation in these industries and for the 
consolidation of societies that have grown 


up. during these years. — Financial 
assistance for both share and working 
capital has been decided upon. 


For speedy organisation and proper super- 
visory control over the cooperatives, the 
Commission has offered to meet the salary 
of an officer of the status of a Deputy 
Registrar of cooperative Societies or an 
Assistant Director of Industries to be at- 
tached to the Departments of Coopera- 


tion and Industries under the State 
Governments. 
Bright Prospect 
Similarly, for the prosecution of its 


programme in relation to Gramdan Villages, 
a Directorate of Swavalamban has been 
created. In addition, the Khadi Commission 
has decided to provide for expenditure on 
staff which will be attached to the State 
Khadi and Village Industries Boards for 
the implementation of development pro- 
grammes in the States. These decisions of 
the Commlssion have already had a 
- significant effect and the prospect of future 
development of promotion of Khadi and 
village industries in the country has assu- 
med a brighter outlook. All these deve- 
* lopments could not have taken place but 
for the experiences gained during the last 

four or five years of efforts by the Khadi 


and Village Industries Commission on the 
one hand, and of those of the other agencies 
in the field on the other. To bring these 
experience to the fore and to explain their 
implications on the course of future deve- 
lopments, ‘‘Khadi-Gramodyog” has also 
made its humble contribution. 


A Proud Record 


A year ago reviewing the results of the 
working of the schemes and programmes 
of the Khadi and Village Industries Commi- 
ssion, we noted that additional employment 
provided by them was of the order of [2 
lakhs of persons. Of these [2 lakhs, 
nearly 8 lakhs 7,96,000 to be exact 
were engaged in Khadi production alone. 
Between then and now derived figures of 
employment show that I8 lakhs persons 
are engaged in the production of tradition- 
al Khadi and in other village industries. 
The Ambar Charkha Programme which 
stands on a different category altogether, 
has also ‘shown substantial improvement. 
By the end of August last year, 1,14,688 
Ambar Charkhas had been manufactured, 
nearly 90,000 spinners had been trained and 
over 77,000 Ambar Charkhas had been 
distributed among the trained spinners 
for independent operation. In other 
words, the Ambar Charkha programme 
had resulted in giving employment to 
nearly 80,000 new spinners and a large 
number of carpenters and others, Today 
the number of persons trained in Ambar 
spinning exceed two dakhs and 
the mumber of charkhas_ distributed 
for independent operation has also reached 
the figure of over 1,70,000. Effective em- 
ployment under the Ambar charkha pro- 
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gramme today is somewhere near 2 lakhs - 
194,321 to be exact persons. Thus in 
the course of five years of operation in 
the direction of promoting Khadi and 
village industries in the country, employ- 
ment has been provided to nearly 20 
lakhs of persons in the countryside. The 
figure, by no means, negligible. In fact 
it is indicative of the potentiality of Khadi 
and village industries in making an effective 
contribution to the solution of unemploy- 
ment and underemployment in the country, 
on the one hand. and their contribution to 
creating conditions of rapid economic 
growth on the other. 


The Eye-opener 


When these facts are sufficiently known, 
even the most cynical amongst the critics 
of Khadi and village industries will have to 
look up and re-evaluate their earlier 
antagonism towards these programmes. 
They may, however, still ask: ‘Employment 
at what level’? The answer is simple. 
The level at what employment is provided 
is not so important as the fact 
that so many persons have been put 
on productive work where there was 
none. The importance of this will be recog- 
nised by thinking persons, 
nomic pundits. As our Prime Minister 
points out: ‘‘It is better to find employ- 
ment for large numbers of people then to 
keep most of them unemployed '’. Or, as 
the United Nations Economic and Social 
Council says : 


including eco- 


‘In the circumstances prevailing in 
under-developed areas, the raising of 
average levels of living is lessa matter of 
effecting large increases in the incomes 


of asmall minority in the comm 
than of ensuring a steady, if sm 
increase in incomes of the maj 
In most of the less developed cou 
this majority is large and rural, wo 
at agricultural tasks in which its 
ginal productivity is extermely low 
such countries the raising of average 
ductivity is the prime task of econ 
development. Initially, and toal 
extent this must be undertaken in 
In om 


agricultural sector itself. 
cases, however, the diversion of un 
employed rural labour to o 


occupations is an urgent requiren 
for development. Even when 
productivity in the new tasks is lo 
than that normally found in come 
ble tasks in the more advar 
countries, it is likely to be, or 
comparatively short time to becc 


appreciably higher than it was 
agriculture. In such circumstar 
secondary industry becomes 


important means of development”. 
Productivity And Products 

The important fact is that 20 lakhs f 
sons have found gainful employment a 
result of the operation of schemes for 
development of Khadi and village inc 
tries in the short period of five years. 
the prevailing employment situation in 
country, this achievement in a substar 
contribution to tone up economic deve 
ment programmes and to persuade 
State to have a better apprecia 
of the importance of these program 
the need for their more effective org 
sation and the provision of more favc 
able operative facilities, Side by s 


are being effected. 


+ seal 
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efforts are necessary to effect imporve- 
ments in these industries both in the 
direction of productivity and the quality 
of other products. in’ fact the Khadi 
and Village 
the institutions engaged fn these activities 
are alive to these needs. On the Ambar 
Charkha side constant experiments are 
being carried out and new improvements 
Khadi workers meet 
together periodically and 
progress made. 


examine the 
The Commission had 


_ announced the award of Rs. 1,00,000 for the 


invention of anew hand-spinning device 
which could satisfy prescribed competitions 
of productivity and quality of yarn so that 
hand-spinners may be enabled to earn 


a reasonable living wage. Several en- 
triés have ‘been received in response 
to the announcement of this award. 


A panel of judges has examined these 
new innovations. As some of the comp- 
etitors expressed the desire to have work- 
shop and research facilities before they 
could finalise their inventions, the Commi- 
ssion has offered them these facilities and 
it is expected that in the next few months 
a new Charkha might come on the scene. 


Research 


Similarly, research and experiments are 
being carried out onanumber of other 
village industries. in the Commission's 
Central Research Institute at Magan- 
wadi, Wardha. A report of these 
research experiments and the © results 
obtained so far is published elsewhere 
in this issue. This will show that, 
while we are pursuing Khadi and village 
industries activities with traditional techni 


Industries Commission and. 


ques, constant efforts are being made to 
effect in them. We agree with Shri Jawa. 
harlal Nehru when he says; ‘‘We must 
accept science and modern technique and 
it is only in that context that 
a country can make progress. . 
But why should we think that this accept- 
ance involves some conflict with the village 
industries? It.need not do so.” In fact 
there is no conflict. We can assure him 
that we are as conscious as anyone else of 
the importance of the proper utilisa- 


tion of modern scientific knowledge 
and technological innovations to the 
best advantage of Khadi and _ village 


industries so that these may be organised as 
effective decentralised sectors of produc- 
tion offering employment opportunities to 
larger and larger numbers of persons and 
promoting local production activities and 
thus, sowing the seeds of rapid economic 
growth. 
Quality Control 

An indication of the utilisation of 
modern knowledge to the production of 
village industries articles can be had from 
the progress made in several of them in the 
direction of quality fixation. Thus, for 
example, in the Beekeeping Industry, the 
Indian Council of Agricultural Research has 


formulated specifications for quality 
control for assurance of the purity 
of the honey produced. These specifi- 


cations ‘have been accepted. In soap 
made out of non—edible oils also; a Commi- 
ttee has been appointed to assess the 
quality of soaps produced in the many 
production units started with the assistance 
of the Commission and to prescribe pres- 
criptions for quality production. Side by side, 
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schemes to establish testing laboratories 
have also been sanctioned. In the Hand Made 
Paper Industry, too, an Advisory Commi- 
ttee is engaged in studying problems of 
the hand-made papers produced by the 
production centres. Similar efforts are 
being made in the ‘organisation of Carcass 
Recovery Centres and Village Tanneries. 


Continuous experiments continue 
to be made to improve the quality 
of Gur and Khandsari production and 
Tad. Gur Manufacture. In village 


Pottery, improved equipments and furnaces 
are being designed for the benefit of 
potters. New lines such as the manufacture 
of tiles of different types, pipes and bricks 
are also being encouraged and training and 
research facilities have been provided at 
the Commission's Institute at Khanapur. 
Introduction of glazed pottery has been 
accepted and experiments are in progress. 


Thus, industry by industry, efforts are 
continuously in progress for improving the 
tools, techniques and quality of the prod- 
ucts of village industries. From all these, it 
will be evident that, though progress may 
not have been as demonstrable and spect- 
acular as one would have expected, impro- 
vements in several directions so far achi- 
eved are substantial and ensure steady de- 
velopment of these industries in the years 
to come. 


Field work 


The Khadi and Village Industries Com- 
mission is anxious that, while research 
experiments and other steps for the 
improvement of village industries should 
go on unabated, the quality of the work 
in the field should also be subjected to 


periodical examination. Between October 
last year and now, the Commission has 
taken a series of steps in this direction. 
A committee was appointed to inquire 
into the organisation of the Ambar 
Charkha* Programme under the Chair— 
manship of Shri A. Zaman. The Committee 
was asked to recommend how best the pro- 
gramme could be organised to yield satis- 
factory results. Another step taken was 
to institute a field enquiry into the 
working of the Ambar charkha programme 
and to assess the adequacy or otherwise of 
the arrangements in existence for the execu- 
tion of the programme and for its expan- 
sion. Another enquiry was carried out to 
investigate the problem of palm tree rent 
and how it affected the development of the 
Palm Gur Industry. An evaluation of the 
Palm Gur industry in Rajasthan was also 
completed. An Evaluation Committee under 
the Chairmanship of Shri Maganbhai Desai 
and consisting of well-known economists 
was appointed to assess the working of the 
Intensive Area Schemes of the Commission. 
The reports of these inquiries and investiga- 
tions have now been made available to the 
Commission and their recommendations 
have been published.’ A Committee headed 
by Shri R. S. Hukkerikar is engaged in an 
assessment of the cottage Match Industry, 
while another Committee consisting of 
Members of the Khadi and Village Industries 
Board has been appointed to evaluate pro- 
gress in the States. A Study Team to 
investigate the special problems of Assam 
was also appointed under the Chairmanship 
of Shri Ananda Prasad Chaudhary. 


The report of the team is expected at an 
early date. | 


Reference is made to these steps taken 
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by the Commission in order to show its 
anxiety that implementation of its scheme 


and programmes should bé as thorough and_ 


efficient as is humanly possible. We have 
often pointed out how difficult the 
task is. But. for the missionary 
zeal, enthusiasm and ceaseless efforts 
of the Commission, the _ institutions 
associated with its endeavour and the 
thousands of workers in the field what has 
been achieved would have been well-nigh 
impossible. Unlike modern industrial orga- 
nisations, village industries present nume- 
rous problems which often défy solution 


and bring despair even to the most ardent 
of spirits. None but the devoted and the 
dedicated will have the patience and the 
perseverance to grapple with these prob- 
lems which are human, social, economic and 
psychological. In assessing,” therefore, the 
value of the work done and results attai- 
ned, these factors have to be taken serio- 
usly into consideration. When this is done, 
even the most carping amongst the critics 
of Khadi and village industries will admit 
that the effort has been worthwhile and 
should be pursued with ‘determination, 
energy and zeal. 
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[have no partiality for return to the primitive methods of 


grinding and husking for the sake of them. I suggest the return, 


because there is no other way of giving employment to the 


millions of villagers who are living in idleness. 


~ Gandhiji 
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THE QUEST FOR ANSWER 


(BY S. K. DEY) 


Democracy as a rule of life is yet in 
its infancy even in the oldest of democra- 
cies. In a country such as ours, it may be 
considered still in its embryonic stage. 
Democracy is based on the hypothesis 
that all men are born equal and that 
theirs will be an adventure in life for 
co-existence, with co-exploitation pro- 
gressively receding to the background. 
Democracy cannot survive long if one 
citizen lives on another or one group on 
another group» at home or abroad. 
Democracy grows thus to be a world 
philosophy indivisible in character. On no 
other basis has it a chance to survive. 


From the sputnik to the spinning wheel 
isa farcry. In this nuclear age, there is an 
evergrowing compulsion of events for 
the centralisation of the activities of the 
human community. ° Democracy can hardly 
survive unless there is a_ blending of 
the centrifugal and the centripetal forces, 
and a guarantee of the freedom of 
the spirit of man. An individual cannot be 
free unless he is so economically. In a 
modern industrialised society, economic 
freedom can be earned by the masses of 
people only with a surrender of the human 


personality. 

It is in the context of this conflict bet- 
ween acentralised society of the machine 
age and the individual freedom of the agri- 


-culturist or the craftsman that Khadi and - 


Village Industries come forward in quest 


of a basic answer to thecrisis that fa 
man today. |am not considering here ° 
great advantages offered by Khadi < 
Village Industries in our situation wh 
there is large scale unemployment 
willing hands and an acute shortage of 4 
mechanised means of production which 1 
industrial age has ushered. 


My picture of the future of India 
one where there will be a perfect synthes 
between the bullock cart and the sputr 
with all the ramifications in betwee 
where the automatic push button machi 
will hum as lustily as the bullock drive 
ghani or other small appliances whi 
will ply in our fields and cottages. The 
will be our sovereign people, with the 
song and drama and their struggles in th 
cycle of life on the ground. The impuls 
from them will reverberate on our Sov 
reign Parliament at the apex. The will an 
wisdom of the nation as forged on th 
apex anvil will then echo ba 
to the people through  intermediat 
institutions at all strategic points, I do nc 
see how democracy can survive in India o 
in fact, anywhere unless this synthesis hi 
been achieved. India seems how to hold th 
key to this fateful question. The burden 
her quest necessarily grows even mo 
significant. 


The role of India since the dawn 
history has been one of continuing synthe 
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ith the changing times. India stands on 
1e cross—road again. The demand.on her is 
tere on all fronts. Khadi and Village 
\dustries Commission in this context is 
hus dealing not with mere economics. It is 
elated more to the question of the society 
f ‘* Tomorrow" and whether man should 


survive aman ora robot. ‘Khadi Gramo- 
dyog’’ has been propagating the philosophy 
and the physics of this transition. | offer the 
journal my hearty congratulations on its 
Journey beyond the fourth mile post. | 
wish and pray for strength and abiding 
wisdom. 


My plan envisages decentralisation which is a necessity. Even 
when God created the universe, He had to have a decentralized 
system. If He had not thought of decentralization, He would have to 
deposit all intelligence in some bank at Delhi and then would -have 
required motor cars snd planes to go about distributing it. Naturally, 
He would have been tired out by all this and would not have had 
the time to lie comfortably in mid—ocean as He does. (A familiar 
picture of Lord Vishnu in aicient Iadian mythology) 


- Vinoba. 
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THE INDIAN COTTON TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY 


(By P. SRINIVASACHARI) 


At a time when the West of Europe, 
the birth place of the modern industrial 
system, was inhabited by uncivilized tribes, 
India was famous for the wealth of her 
rulers and for the high artistic skill of 
her craftsmen. The skill of the Indian 
in the production of delicate woven 
fabrics, in the mixing of colours, 
the working of metals and precious stones, 
the preparation of essences and in all 
manner of technical arts, had from early 
times enjoyed a world-wide celebrity. Her 
famed industrial products were eagerly 
sought after by merchants from all corners 
of the globe and to the outsiders the coun- 
try was known as the ' Golden India. ’ 


Historcial Evidence 


Ample historical evidence is available to 
prove that many centuries before the 
invasion of Alexander, the people of India 
enjoyed a high degree of prosperity. “All 
the descriptions of the parts of India visited 


by the Greeks’, says Mr. Elphinstone, 
“give the idea of a country teeming 
with population, and enjoying 


the highest degree of prosperity. The 
numerous commercial cities and ports 
for foreign trade, which are mentioned 
at alater period (in the ‘Periplus) attest 
to the progress of India in a department 
which more than any other shows the 


advanced state of a nation. The number 
of kinds of grains, spices, etc., which 
were grown afford proof that the country 
was ina high state of cultivation.... 
Their internal institutions were less crude; 
and in the knowledge of being and nature 
of good, they were already in possession of 
alight which was but faintly perceived 
even by the loftiest intellects in the best 
days of Athens.”’ 


In the Imperial Gazetteer of India we 
find the following : ‘‘There is evidence that 
in Babylon traded with India in 3000 B.C. 
Mummies in Egyptian tombs, dating from 
2000 B. C., have been found wrapped in 
Indian muslin of the finest quality. There 
was avery large consumption of Indian 
manufactures in Rome. "’ 


In the fourth and sixth centuries two 
Chinese travellers visited India and have 
fully recorded their views on the prevailing 
conditions and have spoken highly of her 
flourishing arts and_ indystries. Marco 
Polo who came in the 13th century 
had also left a record of his impressions 
that kindled the imagination of the West 
toshake the pagoda tree of the Golden 
India. Bernier who visited India during 
the reign of Shahjahan, marvelled.at the 
incredible quantity of manufactured goods. 
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The list of historical records that speak 
of the wealth and. grandeur of India of the 
past is endless. They point out in unmistak- 
able terms that, to the outside world, India 
was never known. as a country rich in agri- 
culture alone. The skill of her artisans and 
her highly artistic manufactured goods 
commanded a great reputation. 


Cotton Textiles 


Of all her manufactured goods, India was 
pre-eminently noted for her cotton textile 
products,'the most beautiful that human art 

-had anywhere produced’. Baine in his book 
‘The History of Indian Manufacture’, obser- 
ves that ‘the birthplace of cotton manufac- 
tures is India where it has flowrished from 
_ pre-historic times’. The Rigveda which is 
the earliest and most sacred record of the 
lives of the ancient,Indians, is full of facile 
_ allusions to the art of weaving. The various 
hymns dedicated to the ‘ Goddess Dawn ' 
and ‘marriage hymns’, describing bridal 
dress, give convincing proof that the art 
of weaving was known to Indians from 
time immemorial. Kautilya’s Arthashastra 
gives the functions of an officer named 
“Yarn Superintendent’ and lays down his 
routine and duties. The fact that even the 
Greeks were ignorant of the existence of 
cotton during the days of Herodotus is 
brought out by the fact that this eminent 
historian described cotton as a kind of 
wool better than that of sheep. It is said 
that Nearchus, the Admiral of Alexander 
the Great, reported ‘‘that there were in 
India trees bearing, as it were, flocks of 


branches of wool and that the Indians made: . 


of this wool 
whiteness’, 


garments of swpassing 


Cotton manufactures were common 
throughout the country and there was a 
brisk internal trade in finer class of goods 
for which India was always famous. The 
renowned textile fabrics exported to other 
countries brought abundant wealth to the 
country. The important chief ports and 
centres from where the beautiful and highly 
valued textile products were exported 
to foreign countries were (1) Babricom 
at the mouth of the Indus, (2) the 
Gulf of Cambay (mainland of Anake or 
Aparantaka), (3) Ujjain (which sent a 
great variety of merchandize to Baryagaza 
of Broach), (4) Paithana and Devagiri 
(the chief Maratha marts), (5) Surat and 
Navasari, (6) Kanyakumari, Mansalia 
(Masulipatam), Kaveripatnam, (8) Caolicut 
and a number of other Dravidian ports 


‘which were always thronged with Yavana 


and other foreign traders. 


Two Hundred Varieties 


Innumerable varieties of cloth were 
exported in great quantities by land and 
sea to Western Asia, Syria, 
Persia, China; Java, Pegu. 
Greece, Rome and Egypt. The exports 
to other countries consisted of more 
than two hundred varieties of textiles. 
Although cloth was = manufactured 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
country, certain parts specialized in the 
production of well-known _ varieties of 
cloth and fanciful poetical names were 


Babylon, 
Malacca, 


given to the fine fabrics. To give a 
few examples: Dacca specialized in 
the production muslins which were 


known as Ab-i-rawan (running water), 
Baft-ihawan (Woven air) and Shabnam 
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(evening dew). Burhanpur, in Madhya 
Pradesh, was noted for gold wrought cotton 
tissues which seemed like woven sunshine. 
~Southern India was famous for its plain and 
printed cloth. The chintzes of Masulipatam 
acquired a world-wide celebrity. The name 
calico was derived from the place of its 
manufacture, Calicut whose products were 
always in great. demand and commanded 
wide and distant markets. It is interesting 
to note that these fabrics were carried on 
to distant climes, east and west, in Indian 
built ships, India had extensive sea borne 
trade with China, Burma, Malaya Archipe 
lago and Africa. 


The arts of spinning and weaving were 
in a highly developed stage in India two 
thousand years ago. That the Indian 
muslins, silks and other gorgeous cloth of 
gold and brocades were in great demand in 
Rome is known from the fact that elder 
Pliny bitterly complained that vast sums 
of money were annually absorbed 
by commerce with India which cost the 
Kingdom nearly a hundred million sester- 
ces. The prosperity of the industry in the 
subsequent periods was in no way affected 
by the political changes in the country. 
Arrian (13!1-135 A. D.) wrote that the 
Indian cotton, whiter than that of 
any other country, was caried by the 
Arabs from Broach up to the Red Sea to 
Aduli, He had also mentioned that an ext- 
ensive trade was carried on in the dyed 
sheets of Masulipatam. Indian textiles are 
found in the list of goods charged with 
duties in Justinian’s Digest of Laws 
(A.D.552). 

| The Moghul Period 
Invasions and changes in dynasties left 


little mark on the structure or on the 


condition of the industry. With the 
establishment of the Moghul Empire 
the prosperity of the _ industry 
increased and the Indian textiles 


reached a high water-mark of excellence 
under the constant patronage of Emperors 
and Nobles, The Moghul Emperors took an 

abiding interest in the manufactures of 
India and particularly in the production of 
artistic and luxury goods. Under their 


care, large varieties of handicrafts 
were produced in the State 
Karkhanas. Every effort was made 


to induce the most skilful. master artisans 
and workers in different arts and crafts 
to come to the State Karkhanas from all 
parts of India. The Governors, Ambas 
and Jjagirdars in. different provinces were 
instructed to make a success of this policy. 


The imperial Government had also 
its own Karkhanas at Lahore, Agra, 
Fatehpur, Ahmedabad, Burhanpur and 


Kasmir. The splendour and the luxury 
of the Court enabled the indigenous art to” 
reach its highest level and the skill of the 
artisans in turning out fine cotton fabrics 

was a wonder to the world | 


Envy Of Kings 


Marco Polo who visited the country in 
the 13th century gave his impression about 
the finest muslins and other costly fabrics 
produced in the Southern part of the 
country. ‘In South’, he says, ‘‘they look 
like the tissue of the spider's web. There 
is. no King or Qeeen in the world 
but might be glad to wear them.” 
Many accounts of the travellers who visited 
the country in different periods speak of . 


q 


flourishing condition of the industry and 
give an impression that the history of the 
| industry was one of continued prosperity. 
Pyrad ‘who came at the beginning 
of the 1l6th Century, saw the trade 
and prosperity of the ports like Cambay, 
Surat, Calicut and Goa and wrote that 
¢ the principal riches consist chiefly of silk 
and cotton stuffs wherewith every one 
from Cape of Good Hope to China, men 
and women, are clothed from head to foot. 
what is to be observed, ”’ he adds, ‘* is this 
that they are both of good workmanship 
and cheap " Varthema in 1503, Fitsch in 
1598 and Tavernier in 1666, testified to the 
vast trade carried on with Arabia, Persia. 
Egypt, Pegu, Malacca, Sumatra and several 
countries on the Mediterranean sea. The 
total volume of cotton textiles exported in 
the |7th century was estimated as 60 million 
sq. yards valued at 4 2.4 millions. 


Export Trade 


India produced not only all her require- 
ments of necessaries and luxury articles, 
but exported to the then civilized world 
many commodities for which there was 
always a ready demand. A study of India’s 
export trade during the period indicates 
that India was the hub of world commerce. 
Her geographical position, the highly 
developed state of industries and a busy 
population with a keen sense of observation 
China on the changes in fashions and 
tastes and the requirements of people 
living in different countries and represent- 
ing different cultures, contributed enor- 
Mmously to the propserity of the country. 
Qn the eastern side Japan Siam, Indo- 
china the Muluccas, Ceram, Banda, 
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Amboyna. Nacassar, Sumatra, Jawa and 
Borneo were the main consumers of our 
products. In the west our exports went 
to South and East Africa and Abyssinia 
and there was also brisk trade with 
West Africa, Egypt and the adjacent 
parts of North Africa and the west of 
Arabia. Persia and Central Asia were 
supplied through the over-land route via 
Lahore and Kandahar. In Turkey, Muscovy, 
Poland and Western Europe our cotton and 
silk goods were in great demand. Indian 
ships played a notable part in the 
country’s vast sea-borne trade. Our 
people were always familiar with the 
art of navigation. The mercantile 
community had a great interest in the 
shipping industry and many ships were 
owned by merchants themselves. Ships 
and boats of all kinds and categories were 
built in numerous: ship — building centres 
in the country and many foreigners were 
much impressed with the size and the 
number of them. 


inter-Change 


Though most of the goods were 
produced locally, some specialized and 
artistic goods in which the skill of the 
artisans counted most. were always in — 
great demand and it was not uncommon 
for the goods produced in one part of the 
country to be sold in another part and some 
products often crossed different provinces 
and were carried to long distances. Many 
towns were famous for the speciality and fi- 
ne quality of their goods, and some towns 
got their importance from being great tra- 
de centres. The famous textiles of Bengal 
were carried to Northern India through 
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Patna and Banares. These goods and 
other varieties woven in Northern 
India passed through Lahore and Kandahar to 
Persia, through Kabul to Samarkhand and 
Kashigar and through Agra and Burhanpur 
to Surat. Lahore was avery busy centre 
and all kinds of goods passed through it. 
Multan was another important centre in 
the trade. route from India _ to 
Persia. Lucknow was also a great tra- 
ding centre for many cloth goods of Oudh. 
Agra was another most important centre 
of trade. Goods from Gujarat, Kabul, 
Deccan, Bengal and from the whole East 
country passed through this city. There 
was heavy traffic of innumerable kinds and 
indescrileable quantities of merchandize 
and it was the nerve centre of trade for 
cotton goods. The coloured and un- 
coloured textiles — of Northenrn 
India which went to distant countries from 
Gujarat Ports were transported through 
Agra and uncoloured goods were dyed 
there. Anmedabad was the importarit trade 
centre in Eastern India. In the South, 
Golconda which was connected with the 
three great ports, Goa, Masulipatam and 
Surat was the centre through which. passed 
the trade between South and North and it 
was the most important ohreege’t of South 
Indian products. 


Economic Organization 


The reason for the dominant position 
of the textile industry all through the ages, 
irrespective of changes in dynasties and 
empires, can only be found in the economic 
basis of the organization of the 
masses. India has been from earliest times, 
the home of village communities. As 
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majority of the. ips 
lived in villages, the structure. of th 
village units was the most | importan 
feature of the Indian economic life. Perhap 
in no other part of the world the forn 
and the organization of the village unit 
were sg complete as it was prevalent. il 
India. The village community system wa 
a simple form of self — govern- 
ment. The boundaries of the village 
were clearly marked and the villager 
were cultivators of the fields with deter 
mined limits and distinct names. There 
were also village artisans and traders whe 
supplied the wants of the villagers. The 
general management of the village such a: 
general superintendence, collection of reve: 
nue, settlement of disputes, maintenance o 
accounts, gaining information of crimes anc 
offences, guarding crops, distribution ol 
water for the purpose of agriculture, etc., 
was done by such village officers like Potail 
or head inhabitant. curnum, _ talliar 
superintendent of tanks and others. The 
various other services required by the 
community were performed by other 
classes of people and the striking feature 
of the village was the position of the 
artisans. 


the great 


The Artisans 


There were two types of artisns, name- 
ly, village servants and independent arti- 


sans. The carpenter, the blacksmith, 
the potter, the scavenger, -the washer- 
man whose services were required 


in. husbandry or daily domestic life were 
the servants of the village and were paid 
not by the job, but by customary dues 
consisting of a fixed share of the produce 


( 


THE 


of the fields. Thus, for example a carpenter 
or a smith was expected to repair all 
agricultural implements and make most 
of them for each cultivator without 
any payment. The artisans of this type, 
whose services were required by all 
the members of the village community, 
generally formed the artisans group of 
village servants. Their. chief source of 
income consisted in the fixed share of each 
year’s produce paid to them by each culti- 
vator. The other group of artisans 
were those whose services were required 
only occasionally, such as the weaver, the 
oilman and the dyer. They were paid by 
the job, whenever, their services were 
demanded, usually in kind or by being 
allowed to retain a fixed share of the raw 
material which their employers provided 
for them to work upon. 


We find that this sort of arrangement 
of services and remuneration was able to 
procure for the village all the needs of 
the community, barring a few items 
which could not be produced in the 
village. The artisan at no time had to 
face. any external competition since his 
services were always demanded by the 
villagers and the villagers themselves 
would not go for any outside products 
which could be produced locally. It 
was only for such things as salt and 
luxury goods that outside trade was consi- 
dered necessary. In all respects the village 
unit was a self—sufficing organization pro- 
ducing everything that it needed and 
managing all its affairs without the help of 
any outside power. 


Since each village had its own artisans, 
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the number of urban population was very 
and the towns were also few in 
number. Most of the towns owed their 
existence either because they were 
the places of pilgrimage or sacred 
places of some sort or they were seats 
ofa Court the capital of a province or they 
were producing the art and luxury products 
or because of their position on the trade 
routes. But the villages were the mainstay 
of the nation and almost all the staple 
products necessary for the common people 
were produced in the villages. 


Spinning And Weaving 


The universal occupation of the people 
was spinning and weaving also was widely 
practised in the country. Hand-spinning 
provided ready employment to all. Even 
widows, old men, cripples and children 
who could not do any out-door work found 
out a way to earn their livelihood through 
hand-spinning.|It was the Industry prevalent 
in our country from ancient times as *' = 
hope of the poor and the destitute. Ir 
the village communities almost all the 
cloth that was needed. produced in the 
village itself. The spinning wheel had a 
place in every house. The farmers took 
to spinning during their idle hours or 
when they had no work to do during cer- 
tain part of the season; but spinning 
was more common among women 
who plied their Charkhas during their 
leisure hours. The agricultural classes 
grew cotton on their own farm or get the 
required quantity from the weekly market. 
Every process anterior to spinning, viz, 
ginning, carding, cleaning, etc. was done in 
homes, mostly by women, with the help 
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of simple indigenous implements. 


Spinning was not only a source of 
earnining an additional income, but it also 
enabled every family to become  self-suffi- 
cient in their requirements of cloth. 
Each family stored its own cotton and 
made it into yarn and got the yarn woven 
from the © neighbouring weaver. The 
family expense in the purchase of 
clothing was negligible in most cases 
and especially in the case of poor 
people, for they had all their yarn 
made in their homes and woven in their 
neighbourhood. Since the major 
process of converting cotton into 
yarn was done by spinners themselves 
they had to pay for weaving charges 
only and thus the family requirements of 
clothing were obtained at minimum 
expense. Since cloth was produced on self- 
sufficiency basis, no outside competition 
was possible and, barring those occasions 
when people needed fine artistic fabrics of 
special kind, there was very little 
trade in cotton goods. The domestic 
system of producing cloth gave constant 
employment to the weavers in the village. 
They got sufficient yarn in the village itself. 
The non-dependence for yarn on outside 
sources have him enough security and 
freedom from being haunted by fear of un- 
employment and did his work in open air 
with the assistance of the members of his 
family. | 
Buchanan’s Diary 
Thus, the twin occupations of spinning 
-and weaving were widely prevalent 
throughout the country and their impor- 
tance in the nation’s economy was next 


only to agriculture. Hand-spinning \ 
commonly practised as late as the ea 
decades of the nineteenth century. Fr 
Dr. Buchaman’s Diary, we come to kn 
that spinning and weaving still continu 
to be the staple industry of India,thou 
during the East India Company's rule th 


_were fast languishing. Cotton spinning v 


universal and occupied the leisure hours 


almost all the women. Most women work 


in the after noons and many families h 


- looms and people of all classes, men ar 


women, found in spinning and weavit 
a profitable occupation. It was a famili 
sight to Dr. Buchanan to find in every vi 
age every man and woman of a family ma 
ing a piece of cloth, 


If even in Dr. Buchanan's time hanc 
spinning and weaving were common ‘amor 
the masses (in spite of the foreign compet 
tion in cotton textile goods and « 
administration bent upon expandir 
company's trade in India  withotr 
taking into consideration the reactic 
of that policy on Indian manufactures 
one can easily imagine the dominar 
feature of these two occupations of t 
people in our economy, a century ort 
earlier or right from the ancient times 
the middle of the I8th century. 


Self-dependent 


Dr. Radhakamal Mukherjee points o 
that the variety of arts and handicra 
that existed during the Moghul period ex 
bited a moreadvanced economic and fin 
cial organization than the crafts in conte 
porary Europe. Owing to the fine qual 
and cheapness of Indian textile, forei 
goods could not compete with the indigen 
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products. All the countries had to pay 


| chiefly in bullion for the large volume of 


imports from India. Dr. Robertson, the 
historian, says: ‘‘In all ages, gold and silver, 
particularly the latter, have been the com- 
modities exported with the greatest profit 
to India. Inno part of the earth do the 
natives depend so little upon foreign count- 
ries either for the necessaries or luxuries of 
life. The blessings of a favourable climate 
and fertile soil augmented by their own 


| ingenuity afford them whatever they desire. 


In consequence of this, trade with them has 


‘t always been carried on in one uniform 


| 


manner, and the precious metals have been 


given in exchange for their peculiar produ- 
ctions whether of nature or of art.” 


Monopoly And Oppression 

With the establishment of the Com- 
pany’s rule, trade and manufacture of India 
were hit hard under a system of monopoly 
and coercion. Needless to point out that 
the sole aim of the Company was to 
keep the entire trade of India in its own 
hands without arrival or competitor. To 
carry out this purpose inconceivable op- 


pressions and hardships had been practi-_ 


sed towards the poor manufacturers 
and workmen of the country, All 
the rules and_ regulations framed 


were intended to keep the monopoly of 
the trade safe in the hands of the Company. 
According to the 3lst Regulation of the 
Bengal Government of the year 1793, ‘no 
persons in balance to the Company or 
engaged in any way in the provision of 
their investment, can withdraw from 
their employ and cannot work for 
others or for themselves. If they do not 
fulfil their contract, they are put under the 


_ products. 
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restraint of peons, and the goods they 
manufacture, or their articles of produce, 
are liable first to the Company, although 
they may be indebted to others.’ 


Decline 


Thus we see that the weavers worked 
for the Company lost their independence. 
Vigorous efforts were made to make the 
weavers work for the Company in its facto- 
ries. It has been pointed out that as early 
as 1769, the Directors of the Company 
explained their policy that ‘silk winder 


should be forced to work in the 
Company ‘s factories and prohibited 
from working in their own 


homes.’ The same policy was pursued 
vigorously towards the weavers of cotton 
goods to secure the monopoly of the trade 
in cotton goods. The Company appointed 
a large number of gumastas who advanced 
money to the weavers of cotton goods to 
secure the monopoly of the trade in 
cotton goods. The Company appointed a 
large number of gumastas who advanced 
money to the weavers and thereby held a 
monopolistic control over them. The 
weavers were not permitted to work for 
others. They had no control over their 
The prices of the goods were 
arbitrarily fixed to the great disavantage 


of the weavers. Those who could 
not fulfil the agreements which were 
forced upon them, had their goods 


seized and sold on the spot. Fines, impri- 


sonment, floggings and forcible taking of 
bonds from them were resorted to for 
failure to act according to the terms of the 
contract, Landlords and tenants were enjoin 
ed not to hinder the commercial residents 
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or their officers from access to weavers 
and they were strictly prohibited from 
behaving with disrespect to the commer- 
cial resident of the Company. 


No Hope Of Survival 


The age long home spinning industry 
was destroyed and became a thing of the 
past. Significantly enough, with the eclipse 
of the decentralized cioth manufacturing 
industry the latter half of the 19th century 
saw the birth of the textile mill industry 
of India. There was a_— great 
demand for cotton from the growing 
mill industry. In Japan and China also new 
markets soon developed for Indian cotton. 
The causes other than local were beginning 
to have a tremendous influence over the 
economic life of the country. Cotton 


was not used as before where it was 
grown, but was cultivated mainly for 
distant mills or for export. The 
crop came to be localized in certain parts 
of the country often displacing the food 
and other crops; and in all other places 
where it was previously grown for local 
requirements and could be grown, it 
ceased to be produced. With textile in- 
dustry of India undergoing an economic 
transformation from decentralized to cen- 
tralized method of production, cotton came 
to be considered as a profitable commercial 
product. When the raw products began 
to be produced depending on demand on 
distant and foreign lands, the village indu- 
stries and pre-eminently among them the 
hand spinning and hand weaving industry, 
which were only existing in name found no 


.chances of revival. 


Without cottage industries, mere possession of land by Kisan 
will not solve his problem. If the kisans take to producing finished 


goods from the raw material obiaining in the villages, then only can 


they save themselves. 


-Vinoba 


THE HANDLOOM_ INDUSTRY 


(By M. Somappa ) 


lt is hardly necessary to say that the 
‘Handloom Industry of our country is the 
largest Cotton Industry, next in importance 
only to agriculture. Once a_ most 
flourishing industry, its days of decline 
were marked with the advent of mills by 
the I9th century. A remarkable feature 
about the Industry is, that despite a 
century's cut-throat competition by mills, 
it has survived, which is a tribute to its 
innate vitality and vigour. 


There are in the country 25 lakhs of 
looms as per the recent statistics of State 
Governments. On these 25 lakhs of looms, 
as many as /5 lakhs people are provided 
with direct employment in the countryside 
and 15 millions are dependent for their 
livelihood on this industry. The total 
employment provided by all the heavy 
industries in the country put together 
stands at the meagre figure of 27 lakhs. 
Thus the place of Handloom Industry asa 
provider of employment in our country 
which is faced with the chronic problem of 
unemployment is easily realised. 


A Distinctive 
Another distinctive feature of the Han- 
dloom Industry is that it is spread over the 


entire sub-continent and is deeply entren- 
ched in the villages. A weaver in a village 


Feature 


earns anything between Rs.I, to Rs. 3 depen- 


ding on his skill and capacity. and’ makes 


an honest living in rural surroundings. 
Handlooms in India have been producing 


- one of the most essential consumer needs 


of the country, viz., clothing and supplying 
a third of the country’s cloth require— 
ments, thereby playing avery vital role 
in contributing to the economy of the 
country. | 


When inthe year 1952. the Industry 
passed through an unprecedented slump 
and crisis owing. to a variety of reasons 
culminating in” aimless migration of 
weavers in search of employment, concrete 
measures for the’ rehabilitation of the 
handloom industry were taken among 
which was the creation of the ‘“Handloom 
Development Cess Fund.’ The All India 
Handloom Board which administers the 
Cess Fund formulated very many use-_ 
ful schemes for enabling the handloom 
industry to come into its own. Principal 
among these are: 


i) grant of share capital and working 
capital loans to weavers’ coopera- 
: tive societies ; | 


ii) rebate on sale of handloom cloth : 


iii) supply of improved looms and ap- 
pliances ; 


iv) financing 
weavers ; 


housing colonies of 
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v) starting of dye houses, sales em- 
poria etc, 


Real Solution 


Although the aforesaid measures have 
gone a long way in rehabilitating the Hand- 
loom Industry, they have at best been 
palliatives. The real solution to the hand- 
loom problem lies in reserving a field of 
production exclusively for handlooms - in 
other words, providing to it a sheltered 
market in the home country. Rightly has 
Shri Rajaji, an elder Stateman, suggested 
the reservation of sarees and dhoties exclu- 
sively to handlooms, which sane suggestion 
has not unfortunately been implemented 
So far. 


A most important event in the consoli- 
dation and development of the handloom 
industry in the recent years, has 
been the birth of the All India Handloom 
Fabrics Marketing Co-operative Society. 
Sponsored by the All India Handloom 
Board and started with the blessings, 
sympathy and support of the Government 
of India, State Governments and Apex 
Weavers Co-operative Societies (in the 
year 1956) with the principal object of pro- 
moting Inter-State trade and export of 
handloom fabrics, it is progressing very 
satisfactorily. While the sales effected 
during the initial fifteen months ending 
30-6-1957 stood at Rs. 32.34 lakhs, that 
for the 2nd year ending 30-6-58 shot up to 
Rs. 115.21 lakhs of which Rs. 25 lakhs ac- 
counts for exports, which is an eloquent 
testimony to its successful working. Sale 
houses on a large scale known as ‘Hand- 
loom Houses’ have been opened at Bom- 
bay and Madras and arrangements are un- 


industry, 


derway for the opening of similar shops at 
Calcutta and Delhi. It has, besides five 
foreign emporia. 


Powerlooms 


While on the one hand the Government 
is rehabilitating the handloom industry, it 
is nevertheless misled by the propaganda 
of vested interests in permitting the intro- 


duction of powerlooms. When the 
introduction of powerlooms in the 
co-operative handloom sector was 


envisaged by the Government of India 
under the Revised Textile Policy, it 
was with the object of meeting 
the then anticipated demand at 18} yards 
per capita towards the end of the Second 
Five Year Plan period. That the expectati- 
ons of demand did not come true is amply 
proved by the fact that the country is 
to day facing a serious glut in textiles, 
leading to closure of a number of mills 
and widespread unemployment and under 
employment among millions of handloom 
weavers. 


Although the handlooms with one voice 
protested against the introduction of 
powerlooms, as such powerloom would go 
to displace !0 handlooms there by aggra- 
vating the already serious unemployment 
problem in the country, the Government 
unfortunately are trying to force the 
powerloom scheme. The powerlooms are 
the most deadliest rivals and the dangerous 
enemies to the handlooms. While being 
free from the incidence of taxation 
and financial burden of a _ heavy 
they derive the full normal 
benefit of the cottage industry of handloom 
and getting started in villages will compete 
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with handlooms in their very market and 
thereby displace the hereditary handloom 
weavers. The incursion of powerlooms 
has demoralised the handlooms in the past. 
The Fact Finding Committee observed thus: 
“Wherever these little powerloom units 
have grown, eg. Surat, Bhiwandi, Malegaon, 
Burhampur, Ichalkaranji, the number of 
~handlooms declined and in Bombay centres 
this has seriously affected the Handloom 
Industry”’. 


Danger Signal 


The crux of the Second Five Year Plan 
is the generation of large employment opp- 
ortunities; but powerlooms are the very 
antithesis of this objective. Each powerloom 
costs Rs. 3,000 and it requires a working 
capital of Rs. 2,000, while a handloom costs 
Rs. 50 and it needs a_ working capital 


of Rs. 300 = only. The ~ various 
Stages of production in a powerloom 
such as winding, warping, _ sizing 
and beaming could be done in a 
factory employing a skeleton staff; these 
processes in the handloom sector are 
carried in the handloom weavers’ home 


providing gain ful employment to all the 
family members. 


Certain States foreseeing the dangers 
involved in the powerloom scheme rightly 
did not adopt them. Two lakhs of power- 
- looms in mills are today producing 5,400 
million yards and with this production 
of the country is already faced with the 
problem of over-production and consequent 
unemployment. What would be the fate 
of the country if the number of power- 
looms were to be increased by conversion 
of handlooms? How are the displaced 


millions of handloom weavers, in that event 
going to be resettled? They present prob- 
lems which defy imagination. Far from rai- 
sing the earning and improving the stand 
ards of living of the handloom weavers, the 
powerlooms would dissipate the stabilised 
rural economy of the country €reating 
colossal upsets. Famine — conditions 
among handloom weavers ‘ families will 


be inevitable if powerlooms were to 
be let loose on the handlooms. 
lt is fervently hoped that the Union 


Government will at least now realise the 
danger involved and halt inroad of power- 
looms. | 


Ambar Charkha 


The Amber Charkha has come to 
Stay and’ has proved by now its utility 
and value beyond ashadow of dioubt. its 
popularity is reflected by the increasing 
demand it has been having from the 
public. The merit of the Ambar Charkha 
lies in its capacity to be as decentralised 
as the handlooms and supply yarn from 


the local areas themselves. The 
Ambar Charkha has been _ producing 


yarn in counts ranging between 
l2's to... /6's: =.-at an saverage of: 2 
hanks per hour with the requisite 
tensile strength and uniformity and the 
handloom weavers have taken to it very 
well. Already avery large number of Ambar 
Parishramalayas have been _ started all over 
the country. The Ambar Charkha has proved 
its capacity to solve the unemployment . 
problem in rural areas and to supplement 
..... the income of the poor and the lowly 
living on sub—marginal levels. The Ambar 
scheme is the only panacea in solving the 
rural unemployment and underemployment 
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of the’ country in a decentralised 
way. It has already taken a good impetus 
and Ambar Khadi Spinners. and Weavers 
Cooperative Societies are being started. 
The recent conference of the Rayala- 
seema Handloom Cooperative Societies 
held at Yemmiganur, while heartily wel- 
coming the steps being taken by the 
Government of India in implementing the 
Ambar Scheme which, besides being a pro- 


vider of employment and contributor to 
the rural economy of the country, has been 
playing a complementary role to the hand- 
looms, recommended Khadi spinners and 
Weavers’ Cooperative Societies in increasing 
numbers. It is hoped that the day will not 
be far off when our countryside will be 
humming with activity with Ambar Charkha 
and Handlooms working in close collabora- 
tion in the production of cloth. 


The present pressing problem is how to find work and wages for 
the millions of villagers who are becoming increasingly pauperized, as 


anyone who will take the trouble of going to the villages can testify 


for himself and as is amply proved by contemporary expert evidence. 


The people are becoming poorer economically, mentally and morally. 
They are fast losing the will to work, to think, and even to live. It is 


a living death that they are living, 


Khadi supplies them with work, 


tools and a ready market for their manufactures, It gives them hope 
where but yesterday there was blank despair, 


-Gandhiji. 


WEAVING THEN AND NOW 


(By OM PRAKASH SHARMA)* 


In ancient times when man lived in 
jungles, he covered his body with leaves. 
Gradually he learnt the art of weaving mats 
out of creepers. He hung anumber of 
them froma horizontal branch ofa tree 
and tied pieces of stones to the lower 
ends. Then, he wove long weaves into 
these creepers, and thus he prepared mats 
used for covering his body and as his bed, 
too. 


This process of weaving, though irksome, 
continued for a long time, Man then learnt 
how to take the help of his mate in this 
work. One man coiled the warp of creepers 
around his waist, and another man wove 
the weft into it. Man gradually made some 
improvement in this process as it was irk- 

some to wind the warp round the waist. 

Consequently he devised a square frame 
mrde of wood for weaving of apparel for 
covering his body. 


Rapid Strides 


With the march of civilization man made 
rapid strides in the art of weaving. From 
the jungles, man moved to caves and, than, 


he learnt the art of building huts for him—_ 


self. He also evolved the device of weaving 
called the pit loom which continues even 
now. 
same’ vital place in. the art. of 
weaving in this modern age of highly 
advanced technology and science as it did 


The pit loom of yore occupies the © 


in the ancient times. Even after the 
of fly shuttle looms. power 
looms and automatic looms, the pit loom 
has a unique importance of its own as the 
fabrics requiring skill and artistry in their 
weaving cannot be woven either on power 
looms or automatic looms. a 


Discription Of Cloth 
In days gone by when the improved 
technical decives had not been invented, - 
eur ancestors produced fine variety of 
cloth and the art of weaving had reached a 
high water-mark. The Dacca muslin was 
renowned all over the world. Describing 
its fineness and delicate texture a great 
poet wrote as follows : 
wat aet H ala 
al st att aS A Aa ; 
aera | arena afea are 
Sea TH TT | 
qt qq fad aay 4, 
a Bl we Taal az; 
aes sy fx af 
and fad te | 
This piece conveys that a piece of cloth 
woven in olden days was so fine that it 
could be squeezed in the hollow of a bam- 
boo, and it would cover the body of an 


evolution 
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elephant alongwith its howdah.. Those 
fabrics were so fine in texture that, though 
they were folded a number of times, the 
body of the princess could still be seen 
through the cloth. 


Basic 


If we look into the technique of weaving 
we find that it is composed of three 
important processes, namely, shedding, 
picking and beating. The have formed the 
basis of the art of weaving practised by 
man since ancient times till to-day. These 
processes are still the basis of weaving even 
after the advent of power looms and 
automatic looms. As not even one of these 
processes has been done away with, they 
are known as primary motions. 


Principles 


Many improvements were effected in 
the field of weaving and it underwent a 
number of changes. With the increase in 
population, the necessity of meeting the 
demand for cloth was keenly felt. Man 
thought of stepping up production with 
minimum effect and within the minimum 
time. Therefore, the great strides 
made in the technique of weaving was the 
introduction of shuttle. Thus the loom in 
which the shuttle was introduced was 
known as throw shuttle pit loom. But this 
improvement in the loom did not go a long 
way in stepping up the productivity of the 
loom. : 

Tremendous Progress 

The handloom industry and the weav- 
ers suffered a great setback during the days 
of the British rule in India. How the wea- 
vers wore gradually thrown out of employ- 
ment with the opening of the mills 


_ the snapping of yarn. 


is well-known to all. After the attain- 
ment of «independence, the Govern- 
ment of India has © come to’ the 


rescue of the handloom industry, and the 
All India Handloom. Board has been 
constituted for revitalizing the handloom 
industry and stepping up the sales of 
handloom cloth. This industry has shown 
tremendous progress under the aegis of 
this organisation. 


With the aim of effecting more impro- 
vements in the technique of production, 
the Government gives financial assistance 
for modifying the throw shuttle loom into 
the fly shuttle looms. This improvement 
has resulted in more production. Still 
more modifications have been introduced 
inthe looms with the aim of raising 
their — productivity. The techni- 
ques thus introduced are known as 
secondary motions. Some of these are 
automatic movement of the cloth, weav- 
ing of a uniform border and the automatic 
stopping of the weaving instrument with 
As man always loves 
artistry and designs, he has devised tech- 
niques of producing cloth having artistic 
and colourful designs and he invented the 
attachments like the dobby and jacquard — 
which weave a number of patterns and 
designs on the cloth. 

India is once again producing hand- 
oon cloth of a high quality, which is 
exported to other countries. Man has not 
stopped at this stage and is trying to make 
further progress. A number of experi- 
ments are being conducted in the field of 
weaving with the aim of evolving new 
techniques of production, 
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RETURN TO TREE COTTON 


(By DADABHAI NAIK) 


India in the past was not only the 
world’s largest cotton growing country, 
but was also the centre of cotton industry 
since time immemorial. 


To-day it ranks third amongst the 
cotton growing countries of the world, the 
U.S. A. and the U.S. S. R. being the first 
and second. Cotton occupies the third 
place amongst the staple produce of the 
country, rice and wheat being first 
and second, But the — growing 
textile needs of the country have compelled 
the economists to find out ways and means 
to increase the production of cotton in 
India. The acreage under cotton which 
was considerably reduced during the Second 
World War, has not yet been resumed. 
Rather it has undergone further reduction 
due to the grow-more-—food campaign in the 
country. The Problem of supplying ‘cotton 
to the textile needs of the country is facing 
the nation. India is compelled to imp- 
ort cotton of 15/16’ or more staple length 
from other countries. Itis natural, there- 
fore, for all right-thinking men to strive to 
devise means to grapple — with 
this problem of short supply of cotton. 


The problem must be tackled ona 
decentralised basis, as a centralised solution 
would create problems which would be 
difficult at present to tackle due to our 
existing financial condition. Individual needs 


of cloth tackled on Swavalambi basis 
would go a long way in easing the 
position. Every family can grow enough 
cotton in plots or places in the house or 
compound or on the borders and edges of 
their farm or in waste lands, collect it and 
turn it into Swavalambi cloth by spinning 
and weaving at home. Tree Cotton or Deo- 
kapas is a variety of cotton which is best 
for the purpose. It does not require farmers 
or fields for its plantation and growth. 


A Half Truh 


The general belief that longer staple 
length alone are capable of producing 
finer and stronger yarn is at best only 
a half truth. In fact the durability and 
finishing in cloth, as well as its fineness 
to a certain extent, do not so much 
depend on the staple length of cotton as on 
the percentage of maturity. A series of ex- 
periments have established this fact. There- 
fore, India should not import long staple 
cotton from foreign countries, but must 
concentrate on improving the quality and 
acreage of indigenous cottons of medium 
and short staple lengths. These fibres have 
been producing in the past excellent, 
durable and finest varieties of mulmulls. 


The Inian climate is highly favorable to 
the growth of short staple cotton. If suffi— 
cient attention is paid to the Indian varie— 
ties of cotton, possibly the cloth needs of 
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_ the country would be satisfied by local ef- 
fort at village level. Our national policy 
should, for the present, aim at promoting 
the growth of local cotton and tocovert the 
entire raw material thus obtained into cloth 
with the help of local effort and initiative 
of the villagers themselves. The advatages 
of this policy are : | 


1. Availability of enough raw material 
at home 


2. Crossing with foreign varieties 
would result in improving the qua- 
lity of indigenous species. 


3. All available pieces of land which are 
at present unproductive and idle, 
may the very compounds in Indian 
homes would become productive 
fields for tree cottons and other 
hardy varities of it. Large idle areas 
of land would thus become useful. 


4, It would revive the age-old practice 
of producing cloth and yarn for ones 
own needs from cotton of ones own 
plantation, with one’s own labour. 


Problem Of Selection 


Selection of suitable species of indege- 
nous cotton would then be our next prob- 
lem. Deokapas-a plant of easy growth and 
common occurance through out.the length 
and breadh of India - would be the best 
choice in this respect. The plant is a 

‘common sight in temple - compounds 
all over the country. It has a_ host 
of names like - Nandanvan, — Jata, 
Jarapate, Bani, Rim, Kiddi etc. The pods 
‘contain seeds closely studded together in 
‘a double row of sevens or nines. The fibres 


t 
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are very easily separated from the seeds. 
An expert spinner can directly spin from 
the cotton ball thus obtained without 
having recourse to the usual pre-spinning 
processes of ginning, carding and slivering. 
The staple length of its fibre is generally 
greater than that of the ordinary country 
cotton and is also softer. The plant cannot 
strictly be said to be of Indian origin, but 
has so acclimatised itself to the country as 


.to be of common growth in every part of 


the country, from the hot and dry Punjab 
to the humid and cold Assam, and from 
Kashmir to the plateaus of Deccan. 


Investigations, however, show that the 
number of plants available in the country 
is not very large in proportion to the vast 
areas over which it has its habitat. The 
reason might be its susceptibility to plant- 
diseases. The largest number of Deokapas 
plants are at present found in the rural 
areas of Bengal. Another variety of Deo- 
kapas mostly found in Bengal and other 


eastern parts of India is known as Boori 
Bamani or Paidapati. Its seed is rat-shaped, 


Black in. colourand dimunitve in size. 
There are fibrous adhesions on 
both its ends. The plant has small 
leaves and has . small-sized pods. 
It has a short stature and generally 
has a number of branches. Its cotton yield 
is higher than that of the Jata variety. The 
fibre which is soft, bright and strong. has a 
superior staple length. The plant belongs 
to the Bourbame species of cotton of which 
perhaps the local name Boori Bamani_ is a 
derivative. | 


India Varieties 


‘Hemati’ another variety of cotton plant 
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is grown in some parts of Assam, Bengal 
and Bihar. Hemati appears to be a hybrid 
as its seeds produce plants of varying chara- 
cteristics. The genus seems related to 
‘Sea-Island’ variety. It ages early and by 
the end of the first fruition, it looks 
like a plant a_ year. old. Fruiting 
branches of the plant are of two varieties — 
while one bears a fruit at every joint, the 
other bears a cluster of them. The Cotton 
obtained from this plant is superior to that 
of Jata and Buri Bamani. The seed resem- 
bles that of Bourbonne, but is as large as 
that of Barbedense. It has curly leaves. 
The clustering variety of this plant would 
be worthwhile a trial. 


Barbedense is under trial in the Deccan 
where it thrives due to the rainy and 
torried climateof the region. The plant 
rises to a height_of nearly 20 ft. 
north, however, it has not flourished 
due to plant pests and diseases. The light 
soil of Dharwar with scanty rains, has 
been found highly favourable to its growth 
The plants obtained from Dharwar seeds 
of this variety, however, did not prove 
a success in Madhya Pradesh or Uttar 
Pradesh, The seeds of this variety of 
cotton obtained from the plants reared 
in Nander, Hyderabad, have alone thrived 
well in Narsinghpur farms of Madhya 
Pradesh. | 


Import From Brazil 


The three new varieties imported from 
Brazil recently, are known as Mocco, 
Verdoze and Cubradinho. They are re- 
ported to be multi-annuals. Mocco is 
considered to be the best of the lot and 
has proved successful in regions south of 


In the. 


the Narbada. The staple length of its fibre 
ted inchés and itis very soft. Cubradinho 


on the other hand has a shorter staple, 
which is, though rough, sufficiently strong. 
The plant yields a lesser number of pods. 
Verdozo is better in this respect. Cubra- 
dinho would suit northern climates and 
may be, it would work well on the Charkha 


also. The three foreign varieties of 
cotton. Y.5%., and exhibit 3 have thrived 
well in Gujarat. Their crosses also have 


proved successful even under conditions of 
utter neglect. Various other varieties tried 
at Patidar Ahsram, Surat and at Pagal Harn- 
ath Ashram, Broach, have given promise 
of success. But all this experimentation, 
corss—pollination and transplantation etc. 
costs money and requires considerable 
technical and expert knowledge which we 
should not expect from the masses. 


Let Lean On Ourselves 


Therefore, we must depend on those 
varieties only which are’ commonly _ avai- 
lable and cultivated in our country. The 
foremost, amongst them is a specie of ‘HIR- 
VANI’ which has staple fibres of medium 
length, capable of yelding strong yarn ofa 
count of 40's. The plant is very hardy and 
grows everywhere. The twins, leaf-lines 
and flowers of this plant have a deep violet 
colour. Said to be related to some African 
specie, the plant is well-known all over 
India and has a variety of local names. In 
Gujarat it is called Deo-kapas, Nandan-van 
in Madhya Bharat and Pamidi Patti in 
Andhra. One of its varieties having yellow 


flowers and green trunk is called Narma or 
Gajjar Ujla in U.P. and Bihar. | 


Arborium is the only real Indian cotton 
plant. It has two main varieties extant. 


The Typicum variety which in Deccan is 
called Bani, Caon-rani, Karoongani, Coco-~ 
nada and Poonam etc. has fibre longer than 
the medium length staple and_ is 
well known for its strength. Perhaps 
the famous muslin of Dacca used to be made 
out of it. It has avery high percentage of 
nature fibres, much higher than other vari- 
eties. Probably, it also has a greater num- 
ber of spirals. Its higher wax content, 
perhaps, enables it to yield yarn of higher 
count in comparison to the same staple 
length fibres of other varieties. of cotton. 


A variety of Indian arborium specie, the 
Neglectum which origanate from Hyder- 
abad, has spread widely throughout the 
North of India. It has no equal in its capa- 
city of production in spite of adverse condi- 
tions. Consequently it is liked by farmers 
all over India. 1 think its cultivation on an 
extensive scale can solve all cotton needs 
of the country. 


Yield From Arborium 


The average cotton yield of one single 
Arborium plant has been found to reach to 
10 pounds per annum, even in conditions of 
utter neglect. One of its sub-varieties with 
yellow flowers found at Kardi, a village in 
Baroda District, has yielded very 
good results. The Nadam_ variety of 
the Deccan is already well-known for 
its good quality the Rosy of Gujarat comes 
next, followed by Konda Patti of the hilly 
tracts of Andhra which, without much 
attention and inspite of the mediocre 
staple length of fits fibre, produces finest 
Khadi and Mulmuls so well-known in India. 
The arborium variety grown in Bihar has 
been found to yield to the dexter- 
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ous fingers of the muslim spinners 
of Madhubani in Darbhanga that 
they can easily produce yarn of the count 
of 300 from it. The Mikir cotton of Sarnu- 
tom variety of arborium in Assam with- 
stands a rainfall of 100 to 400 inches, and 
produces yarn of 20’s and 16’s counts. Garo 
hill cotton yield is 50 per cent more than 
that of other varieties. | have heard much 
about one of its sub varieties named Pin- 
juli, but | could not secure its seeds. 


Chinese Variety 


Closely allied to Indian cottons is a 
Chinese variety-Nung-king which thrives 
even in very light stoney soils where no 
other crop grows. The Kokti variety of the 
Indian arborium.called Najjar, is grown in 
Nepal and has very hardy and valuable 
plants. Durbari dresses in Nepal are spe- 
cially manufactured out of the yarn obtained 
from Najjar cotton. 


The Hirsutum variety of cotton has a 
Khaki subvariety known as Van Rehigiosum. 
This vareity is. highly suitable for making 
clothes for poor people, labourers and 
women who have to do manual work. The 
Piant is hardy and easily withstands cold 
and frost. | 


Why This Craze ? 


When our own tree cottons are so 
varied and so adaptable to finest spinning | 
there is no reason for running after 
foreign varieties. The money and time 
spent on experimenting with those 
varieties and their acclimatisation could be 
better utilised if a littie attention 
is paid to the tree-cotton plants 
of our own country. No doubt 
some varieties of foreign cotton, 


iz. 
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specially suited for particular needs, for 
example the Sea Islands which is suitable 
for-sewing threads, canvas, tent Knats, etc. 
may be grown and nurtured at places most 
favourable to their growth. But _that 
should be an exception not the rule. 


Why go back to tree-cotton? The 
question may be asked,- specially when so 
much progress has been made in the culti- 
_ vation of farm-cotton in India and when 
the perennial tree-cotton rears pests 
inimical to farm cotton. 


Our reply to the above contention 
would be that seasonal cotton are highly 
_ sensitive and susceptable to changes of 
weather and climate and, therefore, can 
not be extensively grown all over India. 
They have to. be confined to particular 
regions and climes. But in this hour of our 
national need for a mass of cotton. we 
must have extensive production of cotton 
from all regions. Tree cotton is the only 
variety of cotton which is ~ amenable 
to all regions and climes and_ it 
cans withstand all adverse conditions 
also.. No particular care is needed in its 
nurture, though some attention would 
‘naturally tend to augment its yield and 


We talk of the public sector and the private sector. 


“seasonal 


longevity. The per acre produce of Deo- 
kapas is expected to be higher than that of 
cotton. Due to its fibres of 
stronger and greater staple length, tree- 
cotton can easily meat our requirement of 
fine and long staple cotton. 
Return To Tree Cotton 

Every region in India, in the past, had a 
particular variety of its own cotton. There 
is evidence to that effect. Similarly every 
industry hada particular caste or class of 


_ its own. But spinning was universal and not 


confined to any caste or creed. The fact is 
significant inasmuch as it points out that 
spinning was everybody’s job and that 
everybody had his own cotton tree thereby 
producing cloth to clothe himself. 


If we revert to the old practice and grow ° 
cotton for home use only, much of the 
present economic’ inequality would dis- 
appear. | would, therefore, enjoin upon 
every right minded family in India to grow 
its own cotton treesso that it may get 
enough cotton from them to clothe the 
entire. family on: a self-sufficiency basis. 
Tree cotton, as has been observed before, 
is very easy to plant and grow. 


(Rendered From Hindi) 


Obviously 


land and cottage industries are in the private sector, although there . 
too I should like to see the enlargement of the co-operative element. 
‘In fact, that is the only way we can succeed. The only way to meet 
high-level centralization, The smaller units cannot survive against 
the big unit, unless they are united in a co-operative system which 
gives them the same advantage asthe big unit with centralized 


apparatus. 


— Jawaharlal Nehru 


THE HUMAN ELEMENT 


(By ARUN CHANDRA GUHA, M. P.) 


Political independence is just a means 
to an end; it gives facilities and powers to 
mould the society on a new pattern. Every 
nation or every State takes certain 
measures to implement its social and 
economic programme. In most cases the 
aim is to improve the ‘social order 
and to ameliorate the sufferings of the 
masses. Some States succeed; some States 
get a tolerable result; and some States fail 
in their efforts. Why _ is this difference? 
States's poliicy is enunciated by top men; 
then the execution of\ that policy into 
action is left to certain other men. The 
skeleton policy is clothed with flesh and 
blood by higher officials; and then it goes 
down through’ different tiers of 
officials to the actual fields of its 
implementation. All through, it is the 
human element that formulates. the 
policy, that gives shape and interpretation 
to the policy and finally that puts the policy 
into action. These men can givea little 
twist this way or that way to the policy and 
can turn it into a weapon of doing good or 
doing evil to the masses. 


Why This Difference 


_ Kuomintang China was receiving money 
and armaments in abundance from the U. 
S. A. But the money was mis—used and the 
armaments were very often used against 
the Kuomintang Government itself. Men at 


the top did not possess that amount of 
idealism which could enthuse the people in 
the path of honesty and service to the mas- 
ses. Nearer home,-on the same day, eleven 
years ago India and Pakistan achieved 
independence. But there is a marked 
difference between the progress made by 
these two countries. After the last World 
War, Germany and to some extent Japan 
were almost in a condition of total 
collapse, economically, politically as 
also. psychologically. Compared to that 
India was in a better position, as 
India had not to begin just from 
the alphabets. United kingdom also was 
thought to be almost down and out after 
the World War. Food rationing and other 
austerities were very strictly enforced and 
complied with. Germany has recouped ; 
Japan has recovered and United Kingdom 
has also rehabilitated her industries and 
economy. India now goes to these countries 
for financial and economic aid and they have 
been generous to give us such aids. “Again 
why this. difference ? We admit there were 
some material and circumstantial differences 
also between India and all these countries, 
which might have caused some difference in 
developments ; but that would not give the 
complete reply to the question. , 
Our Efforts 

Let us examine our’ own. efforts and 

results. The main difficulty we are facing 
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now ison the rural side — particularly in 
agriculture. The programmes that we have 
taken up for rural and agricultural deve- 
lopments. are theoretically and _ logically 
quite alright. We have our programme 
for minor irrigation schemes; — for 
compost; for establishing seed. farms 
etc. etc. We have been spending money also 
on these things, but yet the result is most 
disappointing. These have not been properly 
implemented by the men put in charge; 
the human element has failed. The working 
of C. D. Block programme when properly 


analysed would also give a. disappointing ° 


picture. Why these programmes have 
fizzled out? Last year a Study Team 
examined working of the C. D. Block 
programme closely and minutely. The 
Village Level Workers . have been 
found ° lacking in enthusiasm and 
honesty of purpose. The Block Develop- 
ment Officers have not responded to the 
appeal of indealism and service to the 
people. As the official machinery has failed, 
the Team suggested that the whole C. D. 
Block might be democratically decentralized 
giving the responsibility and initiative to 
the village panchayats. 


~ But what is our experience of the village 
~ panchayats again ? In most places these are 
full of corruption, inefficiency and nepotism. 
Yet, as we are running a democratic 
administration, we should have confidence 
-in the people and their base democratic 
institution-village panchayat. In the Consti- 
tution we have provided in Article 40 to 
‘endow them (the village panchayats) with 
such powers and authority as may be 
necessary to enable them to function as 


units of self-government’. So we should 
make an experiment of divesting bureau- 
cracy of, and investing the village pancha- 
yats with, authority to manage their affairs. 


The Food Front 


On the food front our programmes 
have not been fulfilled or properly worked 
out. Naturally there is a shortage of food 
which again unfortunately coincided with 
the shortage of foreign exchange. So there 
is difficulty in importing food—grains; still 
people must be saved from starvation and 
deaths due to starvation. Food-grains 
have been imported and are supplied to the 
State Governments to be-distributed thro-. . 
ugh fair price shops. But this dearly proc- 
ured foodgrains somehow go under-ground 


and appear in the  black-market. It is 
difficult to say where = to. Tix 
the responsibility for this © criminal 


traffic with the hunger of man. Undoub- 
tedly the fair-price shop—owners to a great 
extent are guilty; but can they continue 
this guilty practice for months with im- 
punity except with the connivance from 
higher level and the callous indifference of 
the people ? ee pe oe 
Planning Commission formulated the 
Second Plan. It become known there 
would be difficulty of foreign exchange and 
the clever people of private sector tried to 
Provide for coming bad. days. Whe the 
second Plan was just formulated, import 
licences of several hundred crores were 
issued on behalf of the Private sector. The 
Prime Minister has put it to lack of co-ordi- — 
nation and non-availability of information 
at the proper level “in Natu- 
rally the question this 


% 


time. 
arises, could 
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at all have been possible but for a 
sympathatic winking at this dangerous 
trick, with our foreign finances at 
avery crucial time, from authorities con- 
cerned? One can explain everything by 
putting the blame at some unexpected and 
unforeseen things and ostrich-like can take 
refuge under fatalism; but that would not 
help us. Motives, other than service to the 


nation, guided relevant persons in this 


matter. P 
| Tendency To Grab 
There is now a tendency amongst even 


the village people to take as much as possi- 
ble from the Government. Gratuitous relief, 
modified rationing, loans of different varie- 
ties etc.,- anything anyway - one should 
take without any consideration of making 
the repayment in time. One does not think 
that out of the limited resources -available 
either for loan or for relief, if he takes a 
certain quantity or amount, thereby, 
to that extent, he denies another person, 
who may be more needy. Nobody cares 
to realize that taking gratuitous relief is a 
form of begging and begging is not a 
dignified thing for any citizen; or that 
repayment of loan is an ‘article of personal 
honour for every man. The same question of 
human element-or the quality of man-con- 
fronts us in edcation, in social and political 
works, in government offices, in commerce 
and industry-and in every sector of our 
national life. It is most’ regrettable that 
even in education we cannot find the right 
type of teachers and necessarily; nor do we 
find a right type of students. Everything has 


become mercenary and everyone has 
become venal. ? 
The Human Element 


» Several years ago, Gandhiji wrote an 


article 


captioned “Human Element 
Essential for Attaining Economic Efficiency’’. 
He attached as much _ importance 
to means as to the end, because he did not 
like that in pursuit of a noble end, the 
man should be corrupted by taking to wrong 
means. His political and economic ideas 
mostly emanate fron this conception-supr- 
emacy of human element in all social and 
economic development. His emphasis on 
non-violence and truth, his insistence on 
cottage industries and decentralised 
géconomy, his concept of basic 
education, his political idea of having a 


‘pyramidal structure with a broad base of 


autonomous village panchayats, — all 
these have the’ same aim of develo- 
ping better citizens and better man. 


He - preached that ‘‘men are wealth,— 
not gold and silver; and that there is no 

wealth but life’. He has said ‘the final 

consummation of all wealth is in producing 

as many as possible full-breathed, bright- 

eyed and happy—-hearted human beings.’’He 

was a believer in equality. He advocated even 
equal wages for the lowest and the highest 

of the society; yet he was not a believer in 

class strugle. Why ? Because he had_ trust 

in the innate goodness of man. He writes, 

‘true economics is the economics of justice. 

People will be happy insofar as they learn 

to do justice and be righteous. All else is 

not only vain but leads straight to 

destruction”, : 

When politics was considered to be 
somewhat inseparable from falsehood and 
lies, Gandhi preached the supreme author- 
ity of truth. As against Lenin's dictum — 
‘the truth is relative and partial’, -we find 
Gandhi to define truth as ‘abstract and. 


_ 
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absolute’. This definition of truth 
can come only from his eagerness to 
develop the character of men. Truth 
requires courage; truth generates honesty; 
truth gives the inner picture of the man; 
his sincerety would be manifest. This one 
virtue-observance of truth-would elevate 


the man. That is why he gave supreme 
importance to truth. He was pained to 
see the prevailing conditions«in India 


and wrote ‘India was once a golden fand, 
becatise Indians then had a heart of gold. 
The land is still the same butis a desert, 
because we are corrupt. It can become a 
land of gold again if only the base metal of 
’ our present national character is transmit- 
ted into gold’’.This transmission can be done 
only by truth. He calls truth, the parash- 
_ pathar-philosopher’s = stone-'‘to __ effect 
transformation in the human nature’. 


Cottage Industries 
Gandhiji advocated cottage . industries 


and decentralized economy. He was 
opposed to machinery because it 
“concetrates production and _ distri- 
bution in the hands of the few’ 


which process ‘‘exploits the masses and 
deepens their poverty’’. He writes, ‘rural 
economy, as | have conceived, eschews 
exploitation altogether and exploitation is 
essence of violence’. To him violence is 
not merely physical violence ; - depriving 


anybody of his dues is alsoa violence — 
rather a worse form of violence. 


The decentralisation of economy and 
cottage industry were almost a gospel for 
Gandhiji. His idea was to put man_ in 
his natural position as owner of the 
means of production and of the fruits 
of his labour. Marx in ‘ Capital’ has written 
that. class relations and -conflicts arose 


ot 


“out of the fact that condition required 
the materialization of labour- 
power, namely, the means of subsis- 
tence and the means of production are» 


separate from the owner of the labour- 4. 


power and are the property of another.’ In 


primitive society, the man put his labour » 


with some crude equipments. He was the 
owner of his own equipments or means of 
production as also‘of the fruits of his labour 
Gradually with the development of © 
complicated economic set up, there .came 


a divorce between the means of 
production as also the fruits of his labour, 


on the one hand and the owner of labour- 
power i. e. the labourer or the creator of 
the wealth, on the other. From this divorce 
started the process of exploitation;—craft- 
iness, greed and social injustice followed 
naturally from that. This is the beginning 
of the moral degradation of man,-readiness 
to exploit, to cheat and somehow to get 
rich. Gandhi knew that we could not go 
back to the primitive system of production. 
but we can retain the essence of that social 
order by making, if not every individual, 
at least co-operative groups, the owner of 
their means of production as also of the 
fruits of their labour. If we can establish 


that, perhaps it might be the beginning of , 
the regeneration of man. 


Why We Have Failed 
But this would mean the surrender of 


the authorities the pomp and power 
enjoyed by men at the top-mostly the 
urban people, who now have the reins of 
administration and social. authority in their, 
hands. It would be expecting too much of . 


them to write their own liquidation 
order. There may be a few leading 
men who .can rise above class 


| a 
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instinct; but left to themselves, most of 
these ordinary men — unless properly edu- 
cated and reformed - would cling to their 
class interest. And, that is why we have 
so far failed in our programme for rural 


developments, which would make a peasant ~ 


- master of his own lot, which would 
allow a village craftsman to have a 
decent and independent living, which 


a. 


would empower the village panchayats 
to manage their own affairs and which ul- 
timately would mean so much power being 
taken outof the hands of bureaucracy. 

Even allowing them the credit of being fin- 


ancially honest, which is also questioned, - 


intellectual honesty of working out the pro- 


grammes to their true implication could 
hardly be expected from them. ° 


Then what is the way out? Are we to 
move only in a vicious circle or can we find 
any way out ? Unless the problem of human 
element is properly tackled it would be 
difficult to implement our programme - 
particularly the programmes for the deve- 


lopment of rural areas and of decentralised 
political and economic authority. 


Importance Of Behaviour 
In a totalitarian country, the solution ‘is 


somewhat easier,-at least insofar as to 
make the people conform to the norms 
and forms; but in a democratic society the 
task is difficult. Yet we must undertake 
the task; the beginning is to be made from 
the top. The example is to come from 
above. The: ordinary man justifies his 


lapses and failures by pointing his 
finger to the manin authority enjoying so 


many privileges and or indulging in doubt- 
ful practices. In democracy you have to 
take care of the public opinion. Caesar's 


wife must be above suspicion even though . 
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the supicion may be ill-founded. Even 
from the ranks of congressmen whispers 
of suspicion are heard. They flow down 
to the remotest village level. So human 
element at the top should behave in such 
a manner that no evil gossip may gather 
round them; and only then they can ‘ask 
the ordinary man to behave. Gandhiji 
used to say that his life was his message. 
We can only wish that men who have been 
put in charge of implementing the 
programme of development may remember 
Gandhiji’s saying so . that .their 
life also may be their message 
and advise to the people. If this is possible, 
we can expect considerable improvement 
of the human element-which is_ essential 
for the establishment of anew and better 
social order. Wastes of public money, infr- 
uctuous items incurring huge expenditure, 
corrupt practices, doubtful and dubious 
deals, a little twist somewhere leading to 
programmes going wide astray, indifference 
to catch the'spirit of the programme, lack 
scrupulous observance of rules,— all these 
have to be avoided to generate a sense of 
good citizenship and of civic integrity - 
among the masses. And this will be possible 
only if the human elements in charge ~ at 
different stages and different levels — are 
ofa better type ,imbued with love for 
truth, passion for serving the people, 


sense of responsibility and with high 


personal integrity. Instead, for immediate 
expediency, the question of human element 
is now being ignored. Purity of character 


is not given the consideration, it deserves. 
It is time that we recall what Gandhiji has 


said about the importance of the human 
element. 


USE OF POWER IN VILLAGE INDUSTRIES 


(By JHAVERBHAI PATEL ) 


The place of village industries in our 
economy is a point of permanent debate in 
our country. What decides this place ? 
In the final analysis it is the ‘inherent 
strength and qualities of village industries 
themselves that decide their place. Con- 
sumers’ considerations apart, what pros- 
pects do village industries offer to 
their producers? Do they provide them 
only relief opportunities or do they become 
their mainstay enabling them to attain the 
fullness of life econonically and culturally ? 
There is need to re-state the whole 


proposition of village industries. There is — 


need very clearly to — distinguish 
the present limitations of village industries 
from the objectives with which they have 
to be developed. Very often limitations are 
mixed up with objectives. Rather than 
idealising the limitations they should be 
traced to circumstances. It will then become 
evident that many of the present limitations 
of village industries arose out of 
circumstances prevailing in the 
pre-Independence days, There is today the 
will and there are the facilities provided 


by the Government which were absent 


before. The token programme that had to 
be undertaken before has a chance of being 


universalised in the days of national 
planning. Instead of the relief 
programme that it used to be 


it can be converted into a vital programme 


* 


in the national economy. It has of course to 

be remembered that vitality always comes 

from within. Keeping up of old limitations 

only keeps the vitality low. But for want of 
research and experimentation these limitat- 
ions are adhered toor sometimes even 

idealised. 


In the absence of aclear distinction 
between the limitations and. the objectives 
of village industries and of continuous 
efforts to overcome the limitations for 
achieving the objectives there is a ten- 
dency for old notions to persist. The 
notions of employment and_ the skills 
of the traditional artisans, for example, 
remain as unprocessed as ever before. Such 
techniques must be adopted, it is argued, 
as will suit the present level of skill of the 
artisans. Is there no scope for improving 
this skill and should it be regarded as a 
permanent factor? Higher techniques using 
power again are dreaded as creating un- 
employment. Do higher techniques there- 
fore, bear no scrutiny and can none of them. 
be used discriminatively? Is there a perma- 
nent conflict between the decentralisation — 
and higher technology or can the twobe 
reconciled ?, These and similar other que- 
stions call for continuous experimentation 
for satisfactory solutions. Nothing is as 
detrimental to the progress of village indu- 
stries as the attitude of finality of notions 
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about them. The Central question is the'man’ 
behind the tools. What standard of lifecan 
he achieve through village industries? How 
many hours of work will he be required to 
put in? He definitely want answers to these 
questions if he has to take to village indus- 
tries seriously. 


Recently Vinobaji has been insisting 
that ‘Atmagyan’ (knowledge of soul ) 
should be welded with ‘Vigyan’(Science).At 
the Chalisgaon Conference he stressed 
this point further and emphasised that ear- 
nings of 8 to 12 annas that are 
possible through the present 
techniques of village industries would 
hardly do. From the point of rational time 
table of work Vinobaji has suggested 6 
hours of physical work fora whole time 


occupation. This is because workers 
should not exhaust their energy 
in mere physical work but 
should spare some _ for _ intellectual 
and spiritual pursuits. If a third 


objective of self-employment is added to 
these it becomess a triangle of objectives 
‘of which minimum income, rational time 
table of work and self-employment form 
the three angles. This triangle of objectives 
and not the present limitations should 
‘guide the policies and programmes of 
village industries. 


5 


Of the three objectives that of self-em- . 


ployment is non-controvesial. The other 
two objectives also cannot be disputed. 
But doubts are raised as to their feasibility 
and: ‘since ‘%: Fhe, - ubetter 1s. ‘the 
enemy of the good” the good 
is adhered to. Rather than the good con- 
ditioning thinking, however, the better 


~ 


_ and 


should point to the necessity of exploring 
all possible ways and means of fulfilling the © 
objectives. A very powerful factor in this 
direction is that of higher techniques. 
Through higher productivity higher techni- 
ques can reduce the hours of work as well as 
raise incomes of the workers. The ques- 
tion is, however, raised whether higher 
techniques can be introduced without de- 
triment to the over-riding social objective 
of full employment. ._ This is a_ point 
which needs to be studied in the objective 
conditions of our villages, rather than from 
a theoretical point of view. Usually the 
employment potential of two sets of techn- 
iques is discussed. For example, the employ- 
ment potential in the various processes of 
khadi is compared to that in the 
mill processes and-obvious conclusions are 
drawn from this comparison. But itemwise 
employment potential is hardly the proper 
approach for solving the problem of un- 
employment in the villages — For that, the 
evolution of the occupational pattern of the 
rural economy becomes central. It is only 
under such an overall occupational pattern 
that full and balanced utilisation of man- 
power can be envisaged. The Intensive Area 
Scheme has been carrying on investigations 
in this direction, for the last four years. A 
few village plans have been prepared 
implemented from this point of 
view. Further research continues, But the 
limited experience gained so far suggests 
that some of the apprehensions of unem- 
ployment resulting from the introduction - 
of higher techniques may not prove true. 
Higher techniques are not the only factor 
that reduces manpower utilisation. Another 
factor which equally contributes to the 
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reduction of employment opprtunities is 
low consumption. There is scope for higher 
techniques through increased consumption 
That this isavicious circle is a different 
thing all together which should not be 
allowed to cloud the issue. 


The present moment a regional plan of 
development is being formulated for a lakh 
of population comprising 250 villages of 
five contiguous Intensive Areas in the 
Moradabad District. Some of the data 
collected through survey presents a very 
broad picture of the employment 
position. The position of working force of 
males and famales against a total popu- 
lation that will grow upto 1971 is given 
in the-Appendix at the end of the note. 
The bulk of the working force will be 
absorbed in intensified agriculture, although 


manpower requirements are calculated 
on the basis of rationalised agriculture. 
While rationalisation will reduce 
mampower ___ requirements intensi- 


fication will raise absorption. A six-hour 
time table for aday is not taken into 
account as the séasonal requirements of 
agricclture do not admit of it.. This time 
table is, however, taken as the basis while 


considering -women’s functions. Taking 
six hours of ,work — per day 
the women working fforce is absorbed 


in household duties and animal husbandry. 


The total manpower required in 1971 for 


a production progamme of intensive and 


rationalised agriculture and 30 yards of 
cloth per capita with some improvement in 
“housing conditions comes to 14.6 million 
mandays of six hours each. This takes into 
account only a few village industries, 
such as khadi, oil, —_ leather, gur, 
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khandsari, housing etc. To this must be 
added the requirements of personnel for 
social services as also other industries. As 


‘against this total requirement the man- 


power available comes to 12.5 million. 
This is a picture which can be envisaged on 
the basis of higher consumption and 
reduced working hours. The gap in the 
available manpower indicates the scope 
for raising techniques or the use of power 


_in them. If we bring cane crushing, carding, 


slivering and calendering into the groups of | 
processes where power is used this will 
reduce manpower requirements by about 
1.5 million mandays. It is evident that 
even the use of power in these processes 


does not create any unemployment’; 
hay... 1t > ostilles: leayés: 4a a6 in 
the, available manpower. Even though 


these are to be taken as accurate statistics 
they are nonetheless good indicators of the 
broad situation pointing the need and the 
desirability of using power with discretion 
in the processes of village industries with 
a view to raising productivity and incomes 
of workers. 


Present position 


At present, mechanical power is used 
in the following processes of Khadi and 


Village Industries. 


1) Khadi 


(a) Ginning, (b) Wool Card, (c) Calen- 
dering d) Dyeing, e) Manufacture of 
equipment. 


2) pulp making in paper. — 

3). Fibre extraction. 

4) High power kilns in pottery. 
5) Tanning Chrome leather. - 
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The consideration that has governed 
the introduction of power in these proce- 
sses has been mainly technical. Wool carding 
with power has been adopted for health 


reasons. 
criteria. 


These therefore provide two 
Along with these some broad 


principles for the introduction of power into 
the processes of Khadi and village industries 
may be indicated below: 


Technical Reasons 


For ensuring the minimum quality 
and efficiency of production. Under 
this head the use of power should 
obviously be extended to sugarcane 
crushing and khandsari manufacture. 
(i) Pressing of non-edible oilseeds 
whose cake is to be used only as ma- 
nure be considered under _ this 
head. 


2. Health grounds 


3. No Displacement 


Disposal of carcasses and processes 
of leather tanning should be 
considered under this head. 


Of Existing 
Employment 


This should be distinguished from 
the employment potential in a 
particular process. Khadi is an 
existing industry only toa very 
limited extent. For all practical 
purposes development of Khadi 
will provide new employment. 
Introduction of power into some of 
its processes, therefore, cannot be 
said to displace existing employ- 
ment. Carding and Sliver making 
for cotton’ Khadi should be 
considered for introduction of 
power under this head. 


4, 


Employment Potential 
The scope of employment should be 


_ viewed not as an isolated item but 


against the background of an occupa- 
tional pattern of the village economy. 
It should also be viewed against the 
background of higher consumption 
standards and rational time table of 
work. 


5. Pattern of Organisation 


While introducing power in Khadi 
and village industries three. things 
should be ensured. It should not 
lead to exploitation by the resour- 
ceful. The managerial personnel 
should be provided by the backward 
sections of the village community. 


One region should not exploit 
another region. 
Experiments 
To evolve regional plans’ in 
which the decentralised co- 
operative economy replaces the 


competitive economy. This cooper- 
ative economy will work out a 
rationale of distributing processes 
between home units, village units 
and regional units of industries and 
harmonise the interests of all the 
three types through the mechanism 
of price pooling and allocation of 
processes. Such..a cooperative eco- 
nomy again will work out phased 
improvements of techniques consi- 
stent with social objective. In short 
it will translate Gandhiji’s idea of | 
“the Oceanic Circle in place of alice 
competitive pyramid,’’ 
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APPENDIX 
) | TABLE | 
Estimated Man power, Available, and Required—Dhanaura Region in 197I 
(Mandays) | 
Population Working force Mandays Available (000 
(Estimated) (16-53 years) | 
1961—1971 - Men Women Total Men. Women Total 
me 4 1,07,350* I-,17,080 33360 27660 63020 - 10608 . 1900* [2508 
*Estimated on the basis of labour required for animal husbandry. 
TABLE 2 
Estimated Manpower Requirements (1971) (000 Mandays) 
Mandays Available Requirements in 197] 
eae Agriculture Animal Vill. Indus. Housing Total Short 
thank Husbandry | fall 
[2508 8348 1900 3301 545 14594 e-2586 
| | TABLE 3 
‘Employment In Major Village Industries (1971) 
Industry process / Unit in 1951] , 
7 Employment in Total Employ- 
the process ment in the 
| Industry 
‘ |. Gur and Khandsari Khandsari making in 
Industry power units *2-4,00,000 
Gur making in bullock 
: driven units ©2 4 0,000 ~ §,00,000 
2. Khadi Carding Pedal 
| Carding machine mr 66,000 
Sliver making | |2,00,000 
7 Spinning | 7,920,000 
_ Weaving 4,76,000 
Calendering 72,000 | 
Dyeing & Printing 45,000 26,49,000 
. 3. Leather Industry Flaying | 6,000 | 
Tanning hk 6,000 
. Shoe Making 50,000 62,000. 
4, Village Oil Industry. -Oil Pressing 90,000 90,000 
: Grand Total ; } 33,01,000° 
Py ls ET Se hae Sa erg Se 
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ROLE OF VILLAGE PANCHAYATS# 


(By SHRI U. N. DHEBAR ) 


Article 40 of the Indian Constitution lays down : 


“The State shall take steps to organise Village Panchayat and endow them 
with such powers and activity as may be necessary to enable them to function 


as units of Self-Government”. 


Some of us have allowed ourselves to 
think or rather believe that according to 
the spirit of the Constitution the Village 
Panchayat constitutes the base of the ent- 
ire administrative mechanism of the State, 
its principal source from which all activities 
flow. Then, there are others who have 
been working» under the belief that 
though it cannot be or is not the 
centre, decentralized administrative set 
up of the State. Finally, there are those 
who have been arguing that it can only be 
a normal unit-not the base but at the base 
of the structure in the hierarchy of the 
Local Self-Governing Institutions of 
the State, whatever sentimental 
or platitudinous declarations may  ac- 
company its creation. The problem 
for the citizen is to first fix its exact sole 
and location in the body politic as well as 
the constitution of the country. The first 
category of persons regard it as the centre 
and the base, the second as an» important 
link in the administration, while the third 
only give ita place somewhere near the 
periphery. 

_ The Root Facts 
The Simon Commission in its Reports 


Said : j 
“But the root facts of Indian Village Life - 


remain and must be appreciated no 
less by the constitutional reformer than 
by the agricultural adviser.’’, 


Before it crumbled under the pressure 
of the British Revenue, Judicial and Police 
Adminstration, the picture of the Indian 
Village was the picture of a vital and 
dynamic socio-economic organism. In the 
words of Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, it supplied 
the nation with a purpose, a meaning an 
a faith.’ : 


In the words of Charles Metcalfe : 


“The Village Communities are little 
republics having nearly everything they can 
want within themselves, and almost inde- 
pendent of any foreign relations. They 
seem to last where nothing else lasts. Dyna- 
sty after dynasty tumbles down, revolution 
succeeds revolution, but the Village Comm- 
unity remains the same..:...... | wish, 
therefore, that the village Constitution may 


* This article is adapted from an address 


delivered at the Institute of Public Administration, 


Patna University, 
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never be disturbed and | dread everything 
that has a tendency to break them up”. 


There was, however, a_ deliberate 
attempt to smother the village commune. 
The excessive centralisation of executive 
and judicial powers in the hands of «the 
Government officials and introduction of 
Landlordism acted as little and big wedges 
in the corporate life of the villagers. 
They were robbed of their  age- 
old homogeneity, power and_ influence 
they exercised over the affairs of the village 
_and villagers. What could not be destroyed 
by ‘dynasties’ of despotism and the ‘revolu- 
tions that succeeded revolutions’ was demo- 

lished by design and with deliberation. 


Dr. Radha Kumud Mukherjee gives the 
picture of the Indian Rural Administrative 
structure before this calamity overtook the 
village. He says : pas 


‘India presents the rate and remarkable | 


phenomenon of the State and society 
co-existing apart from and in. some 
degree of independence of each other, 
as district and separate units of entities- 
as independent centres of national, 
popular and collective life and activity. 
Both of them,were independent organi- 
sms with distinct and well-defined 
structure of their own and laws of 
growth and evolution.” 


Need For New Thinking 
Thus, if the Village Panchayat is to be, 


in the words of Prof. G. D. H. Cole, the 
‘Master-Architect’ of the destinies of the 


people in -the village, if it is to set an. 


example in community living, if it is to bea 
centre of national, popular and collective 


life and activity-in the words of Dr. Radha 

krishnan, a ‘purpose’ a meaning and 
faith’ to the nation, if it is to 
engender a love of self-help and self-reli- 
ance, we will have to reorient our minds 
and look at the question of its powers,- 
authority and resources not from the angle 
of the residuary lowest unit of 
Self-Government, but as a unit of Self 
Government charged with some fundame- 
ntal responsibilities. It goes without saying 
that in that sense it must be endowed with 

some basic rights also. 


Gandhiji wrote in. the Harijan some 
twenty years ago: 


‘| have been saying that if untouc- 
hability stays Hinduism goes; even so | 
would say that if the village perishes, 
India will perish; too. It will be no 
more India. Her own mission in the 
world will get lost. "’ 


This in effect explains the role he 


_expected the villages to play in*the future — 


set-up of this country. The sophisticated 
Indian had a limited faith in his prescription 
because he had a limited faith in the social 
order he was envisaging. He (the sophisti- 
cated Indian) had a mind of his own and, 
therefore, a picture of his own. He was 
prepared to do all he could to 
develop the village. In essence, however, 


_he aimed at urbanisation of the country- 


side. Panchayat, therefore, to him was a 
tiny administrative unit, an embryo munici- 
pality at best. He accepted to include his 
provision in the constitution on second 
thought at the instance of Gandhiji. 


History And Change 
History is made by the. people. But it 
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also shapes the people in the process. Every 
incident in history, every experience 
gained in the process produces not only 
some outward result, but affect the people 
pshychologically and emotionally. The dents 
and curves of history leave their impres- 
sions and give their turn to the people's 
minds which are more lasting and enduring 
than the earthly results these histo- 
rical incidents directly produce. They 
go to augment some qualities of. head and 
heart in the citizens and curb other just as 
much as they go to augment some weak- 
nesses and curb others with the result that 
a special aptitude is developed. A nation is 
not merely a multitude. India is what she 
is together with all that it has inherited 
from history and her experiences, 


India as started on a new long Journey. 
It has opened a new chapter — neither the 
first, nor the last. Weare charting and 
mapping the course of our destiny. It 
includes the destiny of a sixth of the human 
race, 80 per cent of which resides in the 
villages. A machinery is but a medium. It is a 
means. It is but a vehicle. Let us, therefore, 
reach a balanced decision on this question 
of what position we allocate to the Village 
Panchayat in the administrative set-up of 


India. 
One Condition 


Normal logic suggests that with every: 


addition to man’s experience and knowledge, 
whether in the social or economic field, the 
institutions that govern 
people should undergo a change. There is 


one condition, however. Such a change 


should reflect strength born of added 


experience and knowledge. It implies 


the life of the 


a 


inevitably a widening of the base of social 
and economic institutions of people. 


Gandhiji would have had no quarrel if 
with every step in the political and econo- 
mic advance of the country, the institution 
in India regulating the life of society wide- 
ned at the base. He said at one time: 


“In this structure composed of 
innumerable villages, there will be 
ever-widening, never ascending 
circles. Life will not be a pyramid 
with the apex sustained by the 
bottom. But it will mean oceanic 
circle sharing the majesty of the 
Ocean of which they are _ integral 
units.” 


And he added: 


“The outer—most circumference will 

not wield power to oust the dinner 

circle, but will give strength to all 
within and will derive its strength 

from it.”’ | 


Our Handicap 


it is my purpose to show that the 
modern thinking also leads us to. it. Most 
of us, and 1 would include myself in this, 
are suffering from a handicap. We have 
allowed ourselves to be cut away at any 
rate intellectually and emotionally,” from 
the village life, even if physically some of us 
still continue to maintain some contacts 
with it. It costs some effort, therefore, to 
read the mind of the villager. It is certainly 
not empty. Nature abhors vacuum. His 
mind is absorbing new ideas and_is 
developing fast as it was bound to. He is 
showing signs of keen interest in sharing 
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the fruits. of freedom and benefit that 
scientific and techological advances give. 
He -is also becoming urban minded. 


This would — have been permissible if 


the objective conditions in India 
were not what they are. 
tion of mind and rural conditions of life 


will, however, produce strains and stresses 


which we cannot afford to ignore, since we © 


cannot hope to create, even if we wish. 

conditions that will go to fulfil all his reason- 
able hopes within a measurable distance 
of time. One possible check, therefore, on 
those strains or stresses developing 
into some kind of aneruption is to weave 
him in the larger network of the national 
effort, so that he may know as a participant 
and a sharer in the huge task that confronts 
the nation that is something stupendous 
and also that none is interested in letting 
him down. The only possible medium for 
his purpose is the Village Panchayat. 


Self-Reliance 


Secondly, development of a country 
depends upon the resources that it can 
invest in its development. For an under- 
developed country, trying to build up its 
economy, dependence is inescapable for a 
time. There is, however, a_ limit beyond 


' which such a dependence may affect, if not- . 


its freedom and liberty, its free choice to 


adopt or pursue its own __ policies 
in the social ‘and economic 
field. What that limit should be is 
a question of judgment. During the 


course of the last few months, however, 
you must have observed an atmosphere 
that even norfnally prudent people have 
started thinking in terms of aid for survival 


Urbanisa- 


_ potentially immense man—power. 


when they should be thinking in terms of a 
supreme internal effort for survival. 


An investment programme creating 
fixed responsibilities assumes the existence 
of certain surpluses at home or availability 
of foreign assistance. In India we have 
very little of liquid surpluses and necessari- 
ly we have frequently to fall back upon the 
second alternative not by choice but by 
compulsion of events. But this alternative 
involes the risk | have referred to above. 
What can we doto meet this situation ? 
lam not an economist, but | feel that we 
should start thinking in terms of greater and 
greater self-reliance. That does not mean 
that we whall stop investments on large— 
scale industries, nor does it mean that we 
shall not think of commitments of a 
character needing foreign exchange. As far 
as | can visualise, the completion of the 
projects we have already started will need 
considerable foreign exchange to finish them, 
for, we cannot permit any part of our capital 
to be locked up. But all the same the alte- 
rnative is plain. | am thinking in terms of 
maximum utilisation of our internal resou- 
rces. We have vast untapped resources 
of human power. We_ have. other 
resources also lying scattered which we are | 
not in a position to utilise simply because 
of our inability to mobilise them. | 
think that when Gandhiji emphasised the 
aspect of self-sufficient village economy, he 
had in mind the utilisation of these scatte- 
red resources and the idle or semi-~idle but 
These 
cannot be utilised by the Centre and the 
States because they are operating froma 
distance and it needs alot of detaiied 
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attention. 


Scattered Resources 


These scattered resources vary from the 
wasting manure dumps of dead leaves and 
the leavings and droppings to the spiritual 
resources of the people. There is a vast re- 
servoir which remains to be tapped which 
somebody will have to and which only the 
Village Panchayat can do. Will it be intere- 
sted in doing this unless the country at large 
accepts values of rural life as basic values 
on which the edifice of Indian Swaraj can 
be built ? If the .latent potential of the 
village community in India is to be tapped to 
the maximum we have to accept that we have 


to depend upon the villages for a long time. 


to come and cannot afford to encourage an 
attitude of life that seeks an escape from 
the village life. 


The village then becomes the fulcrum 
point of a comparative socio-economic 


revolution which it cannot be, unless it is — 


endowed with the necessary opportunities 
for developing the necessary initiatives 
and is provided with the _ neces- 
sary wherewithals in the shape of 
amenities, technical assistance, finan- 
cial and adminstrative powers. There 
is a difference between a bread winner and 
a mercenary deputy. One is a votary; the 
other is a victim. Village has got to be 
lifted both in status and authority. It will 
have to be reinvested with the powers 
that would make for its dignity as the 
‘nation’s socio-economic citadel. 


Question of Survival 


Finally Gandhiji wrote about the special 
contributon of India in the context of 


world conditions. That civilisation can only 
hope to survive which aims at the total 
development of mankind, the medium of 
such development being tolerance for all 
points of view and all shades of 
opinion. Every village in — India 
had been, till the other day, a symbol of 
the philosophy, of self-help, co-operation 
and Panch Sheela. We aim at reviving it. 
its revival, will undoubtedly have to be 
accompanied by a reorientation which the 
scientific and technological age in which 
we live demands. It is only a socially 
integrated people that can fulfil this 
obligation. For such a purpose we should 
aim at providing to the people in the 
villages suitable opportunities to develop 


themselves as a part of the whole-socially, 


economically and otherwise-through media- 
basically available locally and of their 
own selection. We have’ reason to 
expéct that in. expréssing themselves 
through this kind of dignified creative 
effort, they will attain an integrated 
personality. Democracy is not merely a 
rule of a temporary numerical majority - 
|t is the expression of the urges and 
activities of society as a whole undisturbed 
by external dictation resulting in a feeling 
of satisfaction at participation in a 
creative effort, preceded by _partici- 
pation in its planning and followed 


by equitable distribution of its fruits, 


So long as that feeling is missing, what- 
ever the quantum of physical participation 


in the administrative, or developmental 


activity, the experiment in democracy will 
not take roots. We propose to share thus 
in building up World Peace and World 
Democracy. Any scheme that we may 
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formulate must work for and not hinder 
any of these essential objectives. 


Village Organism 


The conception of a village organism 
must affect our conception of ‘Panchayat 
Administration’. It will not merely bea 
| functionary operation at the periphery. It 
will also not be a decentralised wing of the 
administrative machinery of the State. It 
has to be the base of a new social order 
based on certain values of life. It has to serve 
as an effective instrument of a peaceful social 
revolution. It has to be a vehicle for dece- 
ntralisation of political and econmic powér. 
It has to be a model of composite democr- 
acy, and all this it has to achieve through 
a certain positive angle. 


| appreciate that the picture | have 
presented is not capable of immediate 
implementation. Gandhiji also said : 


“| may be taunted with the retort that 
this is all Utopian and, therefore, not 
worth a single thought. If Euclid’s point 
though incapable of being drawn by 
any human agency, has an imperishable 


value, my picture has its own for man-., 


kind to livé. Let India live for this true 

¢ picture, though never realisable in its 
completeness. We must have a proper 
picture of what we want, before we can 
have something approaching it. If there 
ever is to be a republic of ‘every village 
in India, then! claim variety for my 
picture, in which the last is equal to 
the first, for, in other words, no one is 
to be the first and none the last’. 


Limitation of The Vote 


An experiment of this character must 


grow with the growth of the consciousness 
of the people and development of a normal 
type of leadership among them. A western 
pattern of elections is itself a result of 
growth, a consummation of a long process 
of trial and error. It cannot be 
grasped, except in its mathematical 
significance having regard to the level of 
consciousness obtaining in the villages. Our 
rural population apart, some of us even 
have yet to digest this aspect of democracy. 
How much more difficult it will be for the 
people in the village to digest it ? The vote 
should not, therefore, be allowed to divide 
the people's affiliation to each other. Poli- 
tical parties with their rigid mental 
inhibitions cannot operate without by pa- 
ssing this basic need for social integration 
and without injuring the process of commu- 
nity existence at any rate in the present 
state of things. | would, therefore, unhe- 
sitatingly say that election on Party basis 
would be the worst service that we can 
render to the people in the villages. 


Prof. G. D. H. Cole, speaking of Party 
politics in Parish Councils, Says ; | 


“A Parish Council can hardly work 
well if our Party is successful in captur— 


ing all the seats in it. Itneeds to 
reflect the composition of the 
Local Community Government as 


a whole and to organise .co-operati- 
ves among members of it despite their 
political difference’’. 


An Original Approach 


While elections are essential for assess- 
ing the wishes of the people, the impor- 
tant thing is how tg ascertain the wishes 
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of the people and not the particular met- 
hod. | would, therefore, plead for an orig- 
inal approach to this question of ascerta- 
ining the wishes of the people. If 
we emphasise the maintenace of unity 
in the villages, we can still find in every 
village a few individuals in whom the 
village community is prepared to repose its 
confidence. What is needed is a personnel 
which understands the minds of the people 
in the village and the prevailing currents 
and not merely satisfy the mechanical mat- 
hematics of the election law. 


_ Unanimity does not, of course, mean 
cent per cent unity. The bulk of the 
people in the village must: be by the side 
of the Panchayat if it has to discharge 
its heavy ~ responsibilities. Other- 
wise, pretty lot of its time and 
energy will be taken away by feuds and 
intrigues. It will ultimately end in disinte- 
gration and frustration. We shall have sacri- 
ficed a rich and noble goal at_ the alter of 
individual and_ sectarian passions and 
created a morbid type of leadership which 
will suck away whatever is left of the 
desirable qualities. 


It is difficult for me to answer the 
argument as to how to achieve the unity in 
the midst of factions that prevail in the 
villages. | can only give my own testimony 
by citing the example of Saurashtra. But, 


apart from that, | cannot forsake my 
faith in the essential wisdom of 
the villager. If. properly approached 


and if approached by persons in whom 
they have® confidence, they will listen to 
the voice of reason and wisdom. Love for 
a peaceful, contented and useful, existence 


still fills their hearts and rules their 
thinking. 
Classification 


| have also been an advocate of classifi- 
cation of Panchayats. They should be 
promoted as they grow in experience and 
in maturity. This has been tried and has 
proved successful in Saurashtra. ‘C’ class 
Panchayat discharges the normal sanitation 
and other functions, ‘B’ class Panchayat 
takes over collection of -State dues, 
including Land Revenue and grants of 
small Taccavi loans and discharging other 
functions ofa Patwari or Circle inspector. 
‘A’ Class Panchayat takes over judicial 
functions. The Government contribution 
increases in proportion to the increasing 
functions they discharge. Generally it ‘takes 
two years for a 'C’ class Panchayat to rise 
to ‘B’ and a year or two more for ‘B’ class 
Panchayat to progress to ‘A’. | have a 
feeling that the villager can only be 
impressed with the consideration of respon- 
sibility to the extent there is an earnestness 
in the leadership of the State to transfer 
responsibility to the Panchayat. The fact 
that the State Government is out to trans- 
fer real, genuine and widest possible powers 
has seldom. remained ineffective in toning 
up the Panchayat and extracting the best 
out of it. 


Village administration functions at the 
closest quarters with the people. There is 
no scope for building up any artificial 
hallow of authority or awe as in the case 
of Ministers or officers. Both in the 
interest of the village leadership and 
the people in the village, there should 
be no use for coercive powers, 
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though they may have to be granted. The 
only effective method can be persuasion 
“and coversion. The proper course is to 
generate loyalities to the values ofa new 
co-operative and cultred way of life. Village 
Panchayat should be a medium or should 
provide avenues for social training and 
community living. 


There is no scope for policing a village. 
Inner or self-restraint is the only defen- 
sive mechanism in the social life of a village. 
Even in a secular democracy there is 
room for the people drawing lessons 
from the faith of their fathers and building 
up foundations for the character of their 
children. We cannot taboo religion. 
Religion at the village Level will devide or 
disrupt the least. 


Define Functions 


The function of a Panchayat should be 
well-defined. The Planning Commission 
have in the Second five Year Plan made an 
effort to do so. They have divided the fun- 
ctions into two broad categories, admini- 
strative and judicial functions concern the 
administration of civil and criminal Justice, 
enforcement of labour legislation, especially 
agricultural workers, Minimum -Wages Act 
and simple disputes . pertaining to land. 
Administrative functions include civil 
functions and functions pertaining to land 


management and development. Civic 
functions concern village sanction, 
watch and ward and_ registration of 


births and deaths. Watch and ward funct- 
ions must rest with the village elders. The 
revenue and judicial powers of a Panchayat 
constitute the essence of its status and 
diginity. The powers of collection and 


utilisation of land revenue and the 
Nyaya Panchayat will give it the 
necessary influence with the people. 


Discussing these in detail in Chapter VII, 
para 12, the Planning Commission provide 
for : 


(a) Association of the Panchayats in the 
implementation of Land Reforms; 


(b) Regulation of the use of land, more 
specially adaptation of standards, 
good management and_ cultivation; 


(c) Farming and implementation of the 
progress of production in the 
village; | 

(d) Promoting co-operation and co- 
operative effort; 


(e) Promoting cottage, village and 


small-scale industries; and 


(f) Mobilising popular support for the 
implementation of the Plan as a 
whole. 


Stark Realities 

In this connection, naturally, we may 
turn our attention to the National Extension 
Services and the Community Project 
Blocks. This is definitely an advance on the 
old thinking: The stark realities of India’s 
poverty and backwardness, and witnessed i in 
the rural areas, rquire an all-our effort with 
the Village Panchayat as the medium _thro- 
ugh which a country can register a call to 
the people of the village to give of their 
best in the emotional, in the cultural and 
# the productive spheres of the country’s 

ife. 

The questions that remain now to be 
discussed in relation to administration are 
finance and personnel. It is true that the 
State Governments are short of funds, | 


Tee 
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have already suggested above that there are 
considerable non-liquid resources which lie 
scattered all over the villages. The need of 
the moment is to mobilise man—power and 
material resources so lying scattered. The 
test of administrative efficiency lies in suc- 
cessfully tackling this matter. A labour tax 
cannot be ruled out with an opinion to pay 
it in cash or kind. Ten-crores of adult popu- 
lation at the rate of 20 days’ labour inayear 
(which was customary in old days) can give, 
in the form of labour, 100 crores at the rate 
of half a rupee worth of labour per day. This 
plus scrapping of unused resources which 
may be lying idle or being wasted including 
surplus land wherever it exists, contribu- 
tion and savings, etc., can produce a 
sizeable amount. | may be over-optimistic. 
But | have to answer the pessimist. 
can just make a beginning. 
Personnel 
Next is the question of the personnel, 


We 


both official and non-official, dealing with 
the Panchayats. Unless there is that emo- 
tional affinity between the members of the 
panchayat and the official and the non- 
official personnel, we shall not be able 
to progress smoothy. | have already sug- 
gested above the need to devise some kind 
of machinery, semi-official or official-cum- 
non-official as may be available in the area, 
to assist and guide as distinct from control 
and order about the Village Panchayat. 
should be the friend, philosopher 
guide of the Panchayats ready to 
applaud where applause is deserved and 
always prepared to take a share in respon- 
sibilities to ward off undersirable influence 
deflecting its course, where such help is 
required. We should forsake dependency 
and dejection. ‘ We should cease to be its 
critics. The village is the hope of India. 
We should learn to inspire hope by hoping 
ourselves. 


In our country special significance is attached to handicrafts 


and such small-scale industries as can be easily managed at home 


during spare time, 


If we lose sight of this fact and imagine that we 


can solve the problem of unemployment through industrialisation, I 


am sure, we shall only have disappointment in store for us. 
the problem of unemployment is tackled ,successfully, we cannot 


Unless 


remove poverty, because whatever the quantity of wealth available 


in the country, it can be shared,only among those who have some 


kind of work to do. 


who are jobless or who may be partially employed. 


The main victims of poverty are, after all, those 


Therefore, it is 


in the interest of the people of the rural areas and of our country’s 


prosperity as a whole that the wrong impression referred to above is 
corrected and all efforts made to popularise and improve our cottage 


industries, 


a 


—Dr. Rajendra Prasad. 
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ON CONSTRUCTIVE ACTIVITIES 


(By R. K. PATIL) © 


Recently | had an opportunity of visit- 
ing the Khadi Gramodyog Vidyalaya, Machla 
(Madhya Pradesh), on the occasion of a 
function to celebrate the conclusion of its 
training session. Besides Machla. | visited 
- Tablai and Thibgaon centres in Dhar and 
Nimar Districts respectively and had a 
close look at the constructive work being 
carried out there. | am giving in this article 
my impression based on the observa- 
tions in these centres. In the absence of any 
adequate personal knowledge about these 
constructive activities in other centres 
of the country, it would not be fair to 
claim that the views expressed in this 
article can apply in general to all centres of 
such activities in the country. It is, there- 
fore, hoped that these views would be 
considered in their proper perspective. 


Selfless Workers 


At the outset | would like to 
introduce to the readers those constructive 
workers who are in charge of ‘the activities 
of these centres. There can bé no two 
opinions about the high character, integ- 


rity, sense of dedication and efficiency 
of these constructive workers. They 
are all a set of selfless | workers 


devoted to a cause. Shri Devendra Kumar 
Gupta, whom! metin Machla, is running 
a Cooperative Farming Society comprising 
of about 25 landless families. He had stu- 


\ 


died all the aspects of the village 
industries for a fairly long period while he 
was associated with All India Village Indus- 
tries Association in Wardha. 
served for some time as an instructor in 
the Gramsevak Vidyalaya in the same place. 
Motivated by a spirit of service, he has 
chosen Machlaas the centre of his constr- 
uctive activities and his efforts with regard 
to community co-operative farming have 
proved a success. He has so far devoted 
four years in this field and has 
gained valuable experience. Shri Gupta 
has arrived at the. conclusion that though 
individual farming has the allurement of 
individual prosperity and the cultivator 
may be induced to put in more labour 
for his own gain, the community farming 


has anumber of advantages and it can be 


said with certainty that in India 
,the community co-operative farming can 
be more beneficial than the individual 


farming of the Indian cultivators. 


In Tablai, I had the fortune to meet 
Shri Kashinath Trivedi’ who is engaged in 
village uplift work on behalf of the Gandhi 
Smarak Nidhi. He has dedicated 
his life to the cause of the down- 
trodden and less privileged people of that — 
place. He had also spent a good part of 
his life in constructive activities. Under 
the guidance of Gandhiji, he had worked on 


He also | 
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the editorial staff of 'Navajivan’’(Hindijand 
“Harijan Sevak'"’. He had also worked 
for the propagation of Basic 
Education and given deep thought 
to this subject, vital for the development 
of the nation. Being always interested in 
child education, _ he visited Italy and Swit- 
zerland in connection with the 1I3th Inter- 
national Montessori Conference. Shri 
Trivedi who is a learned writer and has a 
facile pen, had worked for a short 
while as Education Minister in the 
former Madhya Bharat State. Though a 
man of high morals, he has a pliability of 
temperament. His son-in-law, = Shri 
Prabhakar Joshi and Shri Mahadeo Prasad 
Vyas are collaborating with himin the 
Pre-Intensive Area Scheme of the Khadi 
and Village Industries Commission. 


Spirit Of Devotion 


Another village Thibgaon, which | visi- 
ted, has been a centre of contructive pro- 
gramme since the last 20 to 25 years. This 
place was selected as a centre for organising 
constructive activities by a veteran const- 
ructive worker, named Shri Vishwanath 
khode who was entrusted by Ghandhiji with 
the task of launching the movement of Kha- 
dhi and village industries in Indore 
State in the year 1935. Shri Khushal 
Singh Chouhan is another constructive 
worker who is settled in this village since 
more than fifteen years. He is also engaged 
in the Pre-Intensive Area Scheme with his 
friend, Shri Rajgopalan. Both had the 
opportunity of working under the late Shri 
Kishorlal Mashruwala. 


| was deeply impressed by the spirit of 
devotion and missionary zeal of these. per- 


sons. | can say without any hesitation that 
persons of such merits are rare to find in 
this country. Compared with salaried 
Government servants who man the deve- 
lopment departments, these constructive 
workers possess superior qualities. They are 
easily accessible and pleasant mannered. 


Popular Response 


But one fact | would like to state here 
is that the efforts of such eminent constru- 
ctive workers have carried very little 
weight with the local village poople, and 
whatever results they have achieved are 
not commensurate with their efficiency 
and seriousness in application to work. 
Therefore, it is necessary that, 
before we propose to expand such const- 
ructive activities in larger areas, we should 
pause and ponder how far our programmes 
of mere fulfilling the targets in terms of 
numbers and achieving quantitative results 
with the help of even selected workers, 
would be successful, when the 
efforts of those veteran constructive 
workers mentioned above have not met 
with much success especially when it is 
generally accepted that the activities with 
regard to the development of Khadi and 
Village Industries need a_ psychological 
change and a particular outlook on the part 
of the people of the area in which they are 
to be implemeted. 


My observations made above should not 
lead the reader to believe that the constru- 
ctive workers whom | have mentioned above 
have not succeeded in any of the activities 
which they have under—taken. | have already 
mentioned the success achieved in the 
field of community: cooperative farming in 
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Machla. This centre runs a Khadi Gram- 
odyog Vidyalaya with aid from the Khadi 
and Village Industries Commission. The 
Principal of this Vidyalaya, Shri Dattatreya 
Sarmanda, has been an old, leading 
specialist of Indore City, who was later 
attracted towards the Gandhian idealogy 
and accepted the Principalship of the Vidy- 
alaya run on the lines of an Ahram, Shri 
Phulchand another prominent resident of 
‘Tablai, was attracted towards Sarvodaya 
philosphy after he came in contact with 
Shri Kashinath Trivedi and donated 35.5 
bighas of his fertile land to. the Gandhi 
Smarak Nidhi for the construction of the 
Ashram. Shri Phulchand has dedicated his 
life to the cause of Sarvodaya and he leads 
the life of an Ashramite. In Thibgaon one 
Institution named Udyog Mandir has been 
constituted under the Intensive Area 
Scheme. | could find that workers of all 
the centres have established very good 
contacts with the village people. 


A Paradox 


In spite of their success in other fields, 
it can be said that they have not achieved 
much success in propagating Khadi and 
village industries in their respective areas. 
The sales of the products of village industries 


depend on the purchasing power of the 


towns. The model oil centre organised 
recently in Tablai also depends 
upon Dharampuri town for the sale of 
the oil produced there 
has been found that it cannot be consumed 
in Tablai or even the surrounding villages. 
Consequently, almost half the output of 
oil has to be sent out of Tablai for sale. 
Thibgaon also faces the same situtation. 


because it | 


Similarly | observed that the oil produced 
by about adozen telis of Kasturbagram 
near Machla, where they have been — 
rehabilitated, is sent to Indore for consum- 
ption. During the course of my visit, | 
found that, though efforts to popularise 
Khadi and village‘industries in’ this area 


have been undertaken, these industries have | 


not yet taken roots.Another observation that 
| could make was that no scheme has been 
launched to increase the agricultural pro- 
duction in this area. Though a dam has 
been constructed in Machla with the help 
ofa bulldozer and it has sttepped up agri- . 
cultural production in the area of co- 
operative farming to some extent, it has not 


helped other cultivatons of the villages. 


Though a flaying centre was organised in 
Thibgaon, the untouchables known as. balais 
did not take advantage of this centre as 
they were afraid to lose their own occupa- 
tion. The worker managing the pottery © 
centre in Thibgaon Intensive Scheme also 
complained that the local potters did 
not take advantage of the centre. . 


Problem of Credit 


A number of activities of rural recons- 
truction are being carried out in the three 
centres, especially Tablai and Thibgaon. 
Tablai has a Balwadi and a dispensary. Both 
of these institutions are very popular with 
the local population. Nearly Rs... 1,450 
were, .spént -for. the construction 
of the building for locating the Balwadi 
| was told that the local people contributed 
generously in its construction. This proves 
that village folk contribute wholeheartedly 
in those projects from which they hope to 
be benefited, | 
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Another observation that | could make 
was that the cultivators in Tablai and Thib- 
gaon were demanding loans from the State 
Government at low rate of interest as they 
had to pay heavy rate of interest on the 
money they borrowed from money lenders. 
Therefore, the prime necessity of the villa- 
gers is that they should get loan at low 
rate of interest. But | was sorry to find 
that neither the Gandhi Smarak Nidhi nor 
the Intensive Area Scheme* had paid any 
attention to this problem of the villagers. 


Tablai has a Multi-purpose Agricultral 
Co-operative Society of the Adivasis, which 
was Organised recently. It runs a provision 
Store also. Another cooperative known as 
Agricultural Credit Society has been 
organised in this village. Though the mem- 
bers of the two societies have been given 
same loans, they need more funds for their 
agricultural operations. Though culti- 
vators are prepared to mortgage their rights 
over the crop for borrowing money, they 
are finding it difficult to get loans from the 
Co-operative Bank. Thus they have lost all 
hopes of getting credit for their agricultu- 
ral operations. It can, therefore, be said 
with frankness that no solution has been 
found so far for this problem of cultivators 
of the Thibgaon. 


| could gather from the constructive 


*The Intensive Area Scheme is helpless in the 
matter, as agriculture isnot included in the Sche 
dule of Village Industries in the Khadi and Village 
- Industries Commission Act. No funds are placed 
with the Commission to promote agricultural 
activties and, therefore, the Commission is not in a 
position to advance funds for such purposes in the 
Intensive area. This is perhaps, an anomaly. But 
there it is. —Ed, 
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workers of the two centres that they would 
like to have further training in the work of 
village reconstruction as they were not 
getting proper guidance in this direction 
from the institutions under which, they 
were working at present. They were there- 
fore, feeling a sense of frustration which 
should be removed as early as_ possible. 
| also found that the trainees 
who had ~ completed their training 
course in the Machla Vidyalaya are faced 
with the problem of finding suitable field 
of work. | could gather that they lacked 
in confidence to stand on their own _ legs 
and did not have the requisite training and 
initiative to serve rural people. The 
training they have received has equipped 
them only for serving in the capacity of a 
Gram Sevak in an institution. 


Sad Experience 
When! visited Khargaum the M. L. A. 


from that constituency narrated the sad 
experience that, though the members of 


the cooperative societies devoted to 
the promotion of cottage ~ and 
village crafts expected others to 
patronise the products of — these 


industries, they themselves did not use the 
articles produced by other artisans of the 
the village. To quote an example 
| may say that the weavers of the village do 
not use shoes manufactured by the local 
chamars. They are found to wear Bata 
shoes. Similarly mill oil is consumed by 
them instead of the ghani oil. A number 
of workers have experienced that the 
women spinners do not like to wear 
Khadi saris produced out of their own 
yarn, If they are given saris in lieu of their 
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wages, they accept them with reluctance. 
lf they are allowed to have their own 
choice, they would certainly prefer mill- 
made cloth. : 


If we look at this sad state of affairs 
prevailing in the villages, we begin to doubt 
whether we are justiffed in giving a priority 
to the cottage and village industries for 
promoting self-sufficiency in the villages, 
as the villages sadly lack. the 
resources to patronize their own products. 
Even -if we give pratection to village 
industries and give the villages legal 
authority to see that outside products. 
especially the articles produced by factories 
are not to be imported, you may find that 
very few residents from the village will 
like this step. 


Therefore, | would like to suggest one 
step ahead of the principle of Gram Swava- 
lamban or the village self-sufficiency. Khadi 
can be the bread—giver to the poor; provi- 
ded the rich also patronise it. But it is 
equally true that ifall the villagers them- 
selves do not take to Khadi which is a 
means of livelihood for many of them, 
it will be found that those depend- 
ing on Khadi for their bread will retaliate 
against those who do not take to it. Like 
Khadi, the ghani oil is also costly for the 
villagers who cannot afford to purchase it, 
in spite of the subsidy on its sale. | have 
already observed earlier in this context 
that the oil produced in Tablai and Thib- 
gaon is sent out 
Dharampuri and Khargaum. 


Community Effort 


We, therefore, eome to the conclusion 


to be consumed in- 


that so long as the village industries are 
carried on only.on an individual basis they 
can’ progress only like any [new industry 
in the initial stages, provided its output 
is patronised by the nighbouring urban 
areas. These village industries cannot 
be organised .on the basis of Gram 
Swavalamban under the prevaling conditions. 
Only if the entire village, and not an indiv- 
idual, takes up the responsibility of dispo- 
sing of the products of the village crafts, | 
then alone the village crafts can prosper. 
The village agriculture becomes acommunity 
effort and the persons engaged in farming 
and village industries share equally in the 
labour and: resultant benefit. Under 
such conditions no single person. will 
have individual ownership in land and its 
produce nor in any of the village industries 
products. The entire produce will be the 
property of the village and every one in the 
village shall have a share according to the 
amount of labour he has put in. Evidently 
this picture of our conception can never 
be a_ reality without resorting to 
Gramdan and Community farming. If even 
atter Gramdan, private cultivation were _ 
allowed to continue every one will begin 
to own property and will be tempted to 
buy cheap goods. Then the question will 
arise who will buy village goods voluntarily 
when cheaper goods are easily available. 


While planning for village development 
we must be beware of this danger. There is 
bound to be a difference in the angle of 
vision among the village folk regarding 
village development before and _ after 
Gramdan. Till Gramdan is effected our out- 
look towards village industries will be that 
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of onganising a new industry for the village 
and notthat of making the village self- 
sufficient in that industry. 


\Increase The Yield 


that faces village 
communities to-day is that of increa- 
sing the productive capacity of land 
and of avoiding the loss incurred by the 
cultivators in marketing the produce 
of the land. Facilities by way _ of 
loans = on easy terms, _ therefore, 
shall have to be_ provided there 
‘and the rural people shall have 
to be initiated in cooperative methods. 
Unless priority is given to such a program- 
me, no scheme of production can bear 
fruit in villages. All rural development 
work should therefore, be based on such 
a scheme. 

Responsibility for the successful running 
of various schemes of rural development on 
different persons would be rather fruitless, 
There must be only one source of motive 
power which should move all rural deve- 
lopment machinery. “This is the reason why 
a Community Development ministry was 
By appropriating agriculture 
to Government, village industries 
to Intensive Area Schemes and_ basic 
education to the Gandhi Smarak Nidhi, no 
village development work would be 
possible. All work, therefore, must be 
entrusted either to the N. E. S. where it 
exists or to the Gandhi Smarak Nidhi 
where it has a branch. Only under such an 
arrangement _ satisfactory results are 
possible. It is a proper adjustment and 
coordination, that is needed. 

Then comes the question of by-—passing 


Another problem 


created. 


‘summer, the difficulties 


country ? 


the constructive | workers alreac 


engaged in rural organisation work. The 
must not be excluded from the operatio 
of any scheme affecting the interests of th 
rural masses. To quote an instance, th 
Tablai area is faced. with the problem c 
lack of means of travel. The nume 
of buses sanctioned for the route is inade 
quate and the timings are so iH-adjustec 
that passengers have to undergo great 
difficulties in the hot sun of the noon 
Often they have to travel on  bus-tops 
with a double or treble numbers of passen- 
gers sanctioned by authority. During 
become four fold 
and danger to their life always 
hangs on their heads. The attention 
of the Government was continuously being 
drawn to this difficulty. Now, if the 
Government, relying on the wrong reports 
to the effect that the public was not being 
in any way inconvenienced, sent by the 
police, fails to redress the trouble, no other 
alternative except that of a resort to 
Satyagraha is left to the local worker. He 
has to set aside all village service work and 
literally lanuch on Satyagraha. Circums- 
tances are tending to create a sense of mis- 
trust and frustration between the people 
and the Government. Such a state of affairs 
isnot at all conducive to constructive 
work. 


Wasted Wealth 


Why is the enthusiasm evinced by the 
people of foreign countries, specially the 
Communist States, towards their national 
development programmes lacking in our 
How to secure that enthusiastic 
participation of the masses in our rural 
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development activity isa serious question 
to be tackled and we must deeply ponder 
over it. Various factors have contributed 
to the creation of the present impasse. Di- 
sappointments as a result of sad experiences 
originate from contact with the Administ- 
ration, are mainly responsible for this cli- 
mate. Measures specially designed for the 
amelioration of rural circumstances genera- 
lly become so ineffective or mild that they 
create disappointment in the villages. Aid 
and enouragement from the State are sadly 
lacking. | 


| would like to add here another source 
of wealth to the villagers, which is sadly 


going as waste because the villagers are not. 


induced to save it. We ‘find that fallen 
‘cattle are not put to a useful purpose in 
rural areas. We should save this precious 
wealth by organising flaying and carcass 


recovery centres for a group of villagers. ~ 


This is the only way for conducting 
this work has a_ gainful proposi- 
tion. It has been found that, though 
a separate place has been allotied 
in every village for carcass recovery, village 


leather industry is declining because this 
place stands there in the village merely as 
a monument and the village-folk are not 
induced to pay due attention to this 
industry. 


Antyodaya 


It has been my experience that only the 
rich are benefited by the scheme launched 
in the Community Development Blocks. It 
is, .therefore, necessary that such cons- | 
tructive activities should be conducted with 
the objective of achieving’ ‘ Antyodaya’, 
keeping in view the welfare of the commu- 
nity as a whole. The selfish attitude 
of: = “vevery one for himself ’ 
prevailing in our country — has 
to be checked, and the attention of the. 
entire nation has to be diverted towards 
the ‘Antyodaya’ so that the people not only 
begin to think but act for the benefit and 
welfare of all. The State will have to make 
some basic and radical changes in its 
policies if it desires to effect this change of 
heart to the people. 


(Rendered From Hindi) 


The real planning consists in the best utilization of the whole 
man-power of India and the distribution of the raw products of India 


in her numerous villages instead of sending them 


outside and 


rebuying finished articles at fabulous prices. 


—-Mahatma Gandhi 
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THE OTHER SIDE OF PROGRESS 


(By CHHAGANLAL JOSHI) 


The Khadi and Village Industries 
Commission has made wonderful progress 
both in the production and the sale of 
Khadi in the last 5 years. For this achie- 


vement it deserves recognition and 
compliments of all lovers of . Khadi. 
But there is another side to it also. 


Though the annual production of Khadi 
has increased from oné crore to ten 
crores of rupees, people at large are 
not attracted towards the ideal of Khadi. 
Unfortunately, we hear that at the time of 
agitation against the Government, khadi 
also becomes the target of attack as we 
saw that Khadi  Bhandar's' were 
looted and burnt in Gujarat. 


The other day a solicitor friend of mine 
who is a habitual Khadi wearer had been 
to the Income Tax Office for his assesment. 
Immediately the Income Tax Officer remar- 
ked that ‘as you are putting on Khadi 
don't think that | shall let you go. Now 
the Khadi wearers are the black-markeeters 
and exploiters.’ 


The solicitor has not the courage to 
give us an affidavit because he is sure that, 
if his affidavit is reported to the higher 
authorities, he may be subjected to more 
troubles and so the evil persists. 


A Look Back 


In 1920-2] at the time of non-coopera- 
tion when foreign clothes were burnt, men 


—> 


like Jerajaniji, obeying the call of Mahatm 
Gandhiji, has given up his lucrative post ¢ 
managership of the big Bombay Swadest 
Cooperative Stores and started a sma 
Khadi shop ina newly started Swadesh 
market. Men like = Anna Sahe 
Sahastrabudhe, the present Secretary c¢ 
the Sarva Seva Sangh, Shri Deodhar th 
present Director of Ambar Trainin, 
Shri Naba Krishna Chowdhury, the ex 
Chief Minister of Orissa, a well—knowr 
surgeon, Dr. Barooah of Assam, joined th 
Khadi Technical School run by the Charkhi 
Sangh in Sabarmati. It is these worker: 
who had infused a new faith in the worker: 
and the people at large. 


In 1921 Shri Vithalbhai Patel who was 
formerly putting on Turkish red cap began 
to put on Khadi cap and was taking pleasure 
in putting on the coarse Khadi of 4 to é 
counts. He advised the nation to be 


satisfied with the torn but stiched Khad 


clothes rather than encourage even the 
Swadeshi mill-made cloth. 


Those were the days when the Congress 
leaders were putting on dhoti made up of 
two pieces sewn, together. Even Sarojini 
Naidu and Kasturba.Gandhi used to take 
pride in coarse Khadi saris. 


The New Look 


Now best prints are available in Khadi 
so much so that such pieces of Khadi are 
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in demand even in the foreign market. But 
the charm for Khadi is gone. Formerly, 
Khadi was considered as the symbol of 
simplicity and service. It was called the 
livery of freedom. Now Khadi is in 
demand for giving uniforms to the 
Class IV Servants or municipal sweepers 
or for supplying dusters in the Govern- 
ment offices: It is\ being advertised that 
experiments for making attractive jewel- 
lery boxes, fine and coloured Khadi has 
Satisfied the taste of fashionabie ladies. 


Many Congress leaders have given up 
putting on Khadi as habitual dress. There 
may be a few ministers and Congress 
Presidents who have been able to persuade 
the members of their families to take to 
Khadi religiously. It would be a happy 
surprise if one can see any. Minister's 
house or president s house where Khadi is 
put on by all the members of the family. 
Decorations of furniture are made up of 
either mill cloth or at the most hand- 
loom cloth. One of the Ministers who is in- 
charge of the Khadi and cottage Industries 
pleaded his helplessness for not having 
Khadi curtains in his own rooms because of 
his differences with the Chief Minister. 


Spinning Habit 


At the time of birth of  Khadi, 
Congress workers and the Khadi 
workers were regularly spinning and 


even preparing their own slivers. People 
in Gujarat have seen Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patek spinning in Congress House at 
Ahmedabad or in Swaraj Ashram at Bardoli 
for continuously four to six hours. 
Wherever Gandhiji used to go, everything 
was furnished with Khadi. Even if a 


> 


barber's services were required, he also 
had to put on Khadi. But now, sometimes, 
a Congress Chief Minister openly puts on 
dhoti of hand-loom; but nobody can dare 
raise an objection against him. This shows 
the want of fearlessness. 


So, physically we hae advanced, but it 
must be admitted that we have lost heavily 
morally. This can be amended only if the 
wearers of Khadi again revert to. the life 
of simplicity and service. The Khadi 
Commission resembles a Government 
Secretariat wherein files pass from one 
table to another and many of the servants 
are attracted not with the spirit of service, 
but for getting rich remuneration. 


How They Worked 


When the All India Charkha Sangh offi- 
ces were run in Sabarmati and Sevagram, 
Shri Shankarlal Banker, the foreign return - 
ed wel-to-—do educationist, and Shri Jajuji, 
then the moneyed Marwari — scccessful 
advocate who were the secretaries, 
used to sit on ordinary carpets 
and mats with support of wooden 
boards and carrying on their work for 
regularly eight hours scrupulously with the 
help of half a dozen voluntary and_ self 
sacrificing workers like Shri Varadachari, 
Shri Dwarkanath Lele who is a member of 
Khadi Commisson and Shri Krishnadas 
Gandhi, the great Ambar research worker. 


There was a time when Mahatma 
Gandhiji was the Chairman of the All India 
Charkha Sangh and for his lieutenants he 
was fortunate to secure the voluntary 
services of the best workers and self= 
sacrificing leaders in almost all provinces. 


4 
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In Bengal, Dr. PrafullaC. Ghosh, the 
First Class Scholar, M.Sc., of Calcutta 
University gave up his professorship and 
began to learn Khadi technique at 
the _ feet of the late Maganlal 
Gandhi. He started the Abhoy Ashram in 
Comilla district and with a band of double 
graduate workers spread a net—work of 
Khadi agencies in East Bengal. Acharya 
Kripalani was the pioneer of the Gandhi 
Ashram in U.P. His work is well-known. 
Why, even Pandit Jawaharlal, the Prime 
Minister of India, and, Shri Rajendra Prasad, 
the President of the Republic of India, 
worked as provincial agents of the All 
India Charkha Sangh in U.P, and Bihar 


4 
: 


respectively. 


Shri Rajgopalachari, the last Governor 
General of India, left off his roaring 
practice and started a small Khadi Ashram 
in Tirchingodu with a band of workers like 
Shri N. S. Varadachari, Khadi expert, Shri 
K. Santhanam, the well-known economist 
and ex-Lieutenant Governor of Vindhya 
Pradesh. But those days are gone. 


We have advanced so much _ in opposite 
directions that it is difficult to retrace our 
steps. But it is high time that those who 
believe in the Khadi ideology should come 
forward and start some units where the 
Khadi philosophy can be fully implemented. 


The fight for swara] is over. But a tougher fight for Gram Raj 


is imminent in future. 


The fight we gave was non-violent. 


So also 


this new fight would be non-violent. This fight cannot be postponed. 


You, all brothers and sisters, would be the soldiers in it. 
weapons would be the spinning wheel and plough-share. 
battle we require ueither bombs nor guns. 


ments fit for work. 


Our 
For our 
We simply need imple- 


~ Vinoba 
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A REVIEW OF RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 


(By Dr. M. SADASHIVA RAO) 


The Jamnalal Bajaj Central each Institute for Village Industries, | 
Wardha, under the Khadi and Village Industries Commission will 


be completing three years by Ist November, 1958. 


It is appro- 


priate to review the research activities of the institute in this 
Annual Number of ‘“‘Khadi Gramodyog™’. 


The main object of research in indus- 
tries may be described as improving the 
tools and techniques of production. How- 
ever, this broad definition requires to be 
qualified in order to convey the exact natn- 


re of investigations in village industries at. 


the Institute which differ in important 
respects from industrial research 
directed to the problems of large-scale 
industries or investigations in the indi- 
vidual applied sciences and technologies at 
the National Laboratories. The difference 
arises from the fact that village industries 
are small or ‘‘decentralised’’ industries 
in. which industrial production and 
employment are dispersed or diffused over 
larger areas than in large scale or ‘ centra- 
lised’’ industries where they tend to be 
concentrated. The concept of decentralised 
production isa valuable concept in the 
economic development of rural areas with 
scarcity of capital resources and surplus 


man-power distributed in small and 

isolated village communities. : 

; Two Characteristics 
Decentralised industries have two 


important characteristics : 


(1) the physical scale of production ts 

small, and 

(2) the tools and techniques of produc- 

tion are capital sparing. 

The two characteristics ensure, in the 
case of each industry for the country as a 
whole, that total or aggregate employment 
is the maximum possible for a_ given 


quantum of total production. Large 
scale or centralised industries have 
exactly the opposite results on 


employment and investment. It is 
possible to visualise decentralised industries 
as being two dimensional, oneof the 
dimensions being employment as measured 
in numbers and the other being economy 
of production as measured in monetary 
values. 


In contrast, centralised industries are 
uni-dimensional since economy of produc 
tion is the only dimension taken into 
consideration. It is necessary to point out 
that for a given set of tools and techniques 
capable of conferring a given productivity, 
as merasured by production per person, 
employment and productivity are oppo« 
sing or conflicting objectives, A pro- 
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posed improvement in the tools or 
techniques of a decentralised industry, 
arrived at through research or by adoption 
of improvements taken from centralised in- 
dustries, should not improve economy of 
production at the expense of employment. 
Since improvements have t@ be achieved 
within the restriction or canstraints of a 
small scale and low capital investment, 
the problems. of research in the 
field of village industries are among the 
most difficult problems of industrial resea- 
rch. Improvement has as its objectives not 
only minimising competition, stabilising the 
industry and increasing the income of 
each of the persons employed, but also 
increasing employment. 


i Three Criteria 


The following three criteria are useful 
for deciding whether a proposed iImprove- 
ment in the tolls or techniques or organi- 
sation of production improves a given village 
industry in regard to both employment and 
economy of production : 


|. The scale of production must remain 
relatively smail. 


2.. The capital-coefficient of employ- 
ment or the capital to be invested 
on tools and techniques to provide 
employment for one person, must 
be relatively small. 


3. The income-coefficient of capital, 
or the income from every rupee 
investment on the tools and techni- 
ques, must be relatively large. 


The three criteria are relative criteria 
useful for deciding which of an alternative 


set of tools and techniques, the existing | 


~~ 


and the’ proposed, are capable of advancing 
an industry on decentralised and economi- 
cally stable lines. The first two criteria 
define the conditions for decentralization 
and the third defines the condition under 
which technological advantage has to 
be secured to minimise competition 
and stabilise the decentralised industry. 


Oilseed Crushing 


The main problems of the oilseed 
crushing industry in the ~ village are 
concerned with the improvement of 
the oil ghani. Expert Committees have 


pronounced that the Wardha oil ghani 
which is accepted as an improvement 
over traditional oil ghanis, | should 


be improved further to narrow the 
gap in “percentage extraction efficiency” 
between it and the oil expeller. Research 
undertaken at the Institute had two objects 
not only to increase the percentage recove- 
ry of oil from given oil seeds, but also to 
increase the capacity to crush oilseeds, but 
also to increase the capacity to crush 
oilseeds per unit time which is of even 
greater importance for improving economy. 
Since the published data on the eifficiency 
of the Wardha ghani are too few and highly 
discrepant, it was necessary to collect more 
reliable data by a statistical analysis of a 


very large number of observations. The 
data so collected and examined show 
several interesting features. The 
average figures of percentage by 


weight of oil extracted in the Wardha 
ghani are much higher than the few figures » 
published in official reports. For example, 

the mean figures are 45 per cent for sesa- 
mum, 45 per cent for groundnut kernels 
and 32 per cent for linseed. The corre- 
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sponding average figures fora medium 
size (40H. P..) Anderson oil expeller 
operating at Wardha are 4/7 per cent, 45 
per cent and 37 per cent respectively. The 
percentage recovery of oil, or the oil 
extracted expressed as a jpercentage of oil 
contained in the seed, which is a more 
reliable and less variable criterion of 
the efficiency of oil extraction varies 
between 87 to 90 per cent for the 
Wardha Ghani. This figure may be 
compared to the corresponding publi- 
shed figures for the mechanical pressures 
technique and the solvent oil technique 
and representing the limits attainable: 96 
per cent and over 99 per cent respectively. 
The most surprising feature of the above 
figures is not that there is 
a gap in efficiency as expressed by per- 
centage recovery of oil, but that the gap 
is small considering the simple design of 
the oil ghani constructed in wood in the 
form of an open mortar—and-pestle com- 
pared to the complex construction of an 
oil expeller in the form of a closed press 
in which a hardened steel screw exerts 
enormous mechanical pressure upto I5 
tons per square-inch on the oilseed 
inside a hardened steel cage. The process 
or principle of oilseed crushing in the oil 
ghani is, therefore, unique and must be 
investigated and fully understood before 
attempting rational improvements. 


It has been assumed hitherto that the 
oil ghani is a simple oil press being an 
ancient prototype of the modern oil-press. 
In other words, it is assumed that the 
principle involved is mechanical pressure. 
This hypothesis. is. not tenable on 


high 
simple 


basis of its extremely 
relation to 


the 
efficiency in 


structure and wooden or soft material of 


construction, Systematic investigations at 
the Institute showed that the principle 
involved is identical with the Skipin pro- 
cess developed in the U.S.S.R. In this 
principle of oil extraction from oilseeds, 
the oil in the crushed and 
mashed seed is displaced by water 
added during crushing. Adding of an empi- 
rical amount of hot water to the oilseeds 
in the ghani is an invariable traditional 
practice to which no satisfactory explana- 
tions have been put forward, though it Is 
known that in the absence of water the 
ghani does not’ extract oil. The 
process has been rationally explained 
on the basis of a difference in the surface 
tension between oil and water. Water 
with a lower surface tension displaces the 
oil with a higher surface tension bound to 
the protein particles. The principle in the 
ghani is a little more complex, since it 
recovers 90 per cent of the oil instead of 
the 50 percent achieved by the Russian 
large-scale practice. 


Surface Active Agents 


Investigations at the institute showed 
that hydration of the seed protein and the 
consequent change in its physical chemistry 
may also be responsible. Investigations 
are in progrees to find out if the pro— 
cess can be improved to obtain more 
recovery of oil. Some results on 
the use of ‘‘surface-active’’ agents pro- 
vide one of the possible solutions 
to the problem. A surface-active agent is a 
compound which reduces the surface tension 
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of water. It was found that all such agents 
tested increase the percentage recovery of 
oil and reduce the time of extraction, 
thus supporting further the hypothesis of 
the Skipin process inthe oil ghani. The 
most active agent is ‘*Teepol’’.a cheap 
synthetic surface-active agent and detergent. 
Its effect is remarkable with non-edible 
oilseeds where its possible presence in 
the oil and oilcake does not reduce 
utility. In the case of the edible oilseeds 
the use of soaps (prepared from edible 
oils) has met with some success. The ideal 
surface—active agent for the latter has still 
to be found. The practical importance of 
this research is that the several thousands 
of oil ghanis existing in the coun- 
try can be made more efficient in the 
percentage extraction of oil by the simple 
and inexpensive expedient of adding a 
small amount of an efficient surface—active 
agent. However, large field trials will be 
necessary to find out whether the resulting 
economic gain is significant. 


The Muller Device 


The problem of increasing the capacity 
of theoil ghani has not received any 
attention upto now, though traditional oil 
ghanis with much larger capacities than the 
Wardha ghani_ exist in the south. The 
problem can be stated. as follows: The 
Wardha oil ghani can take a maximum 
charge of 20 Ibs. of oilseed and requires a 
large bullock weighing over 1,000 Ibs. to 
haul the pestle. Enlarging the capacity 
will place the ghani beyond this capacity of 
a single bullock. Adding one more bullock 
will increase the capital cost without an 
equivalent economic advantage. The relati- 


vely small capacity of the ghani is due to tl 
fact it is constructed in the form of anar 
ow mortar. Investigations were directed 1 
find out if any other alternate form of me 
hanical device can take up a_ larger char; 
of oilseed without requiring a proportiol 
ately greater energy or power.After sever 
trials it was found that an edge-runner ¢ 
muller fulfils the requirements and extrac 
oil by the Skipin process. A muller (1 
use a shorter name) designed for oil extr 
ction at the institute consists of one or 
pair of heavy. rollers rotating on the 
edge at a slow speed on a sloping bedplat 
of mild steel around and close to 
central point of attachment. The roller 
ride on the charge of seed, crus 
it very rapidly and on adding wate 
the oil is liberated to flow down the slc 
ping bedplate to be collected through 
channel. A muller designed to take a 20 Il 
charge is light enough to be worke 
manually by hand bya single able bodie 
man. A larger muller capable of taking 
charge of about 100 Ibs. of oilseed is a nei 
design appearing superficially like ano 
ghani. 


Its Advantages 


Whether its greatly improved econom 
isalone sufficient to warrant its wid 
acceptance in the field is a question the 
cannot be answered without extende 
field trials) However, the followin 
comparative figures will explain its econc 
mic and technological advantages over th 
mortar and pestle type of oil ghani as we 
as the oil expeller. The  greate: 
competitor to the oil ghani today is nc 
the oil mill in the large-scale sector again. 
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which, sufficient economic protection is 
available, but a small or ‘baby’ oil 
expeller in small industries sector. Such 


expellers have been made in_ the 
country and have been _ installed 
widely. These small. expellers have 


successfully competed with the oil mills 
recently which fact may provide sufficient 
evidence to show that a small scale of 
production need fot always be uneconomic. 
In the area surveyed by the author, 
Vidarbha, several oil mills have given up 
crushing groundnut and_ linseed and 
taken to cotton seed to cater to the 
Vanaspati industry. In Wardha town alone, 
there are tweive such expellers as against 
three oil mills. In the Seloo Community 
Development Block, the introduction of a 
single Daly oil expeller is reported to 
have caused several Wardha ghanis to close 
down. A small expeller costing Rs. 5,000 
with a 10 H.P. motor and _— acces- 
manies can, “produce 32. lbs... of. -oil 
per hour. The capital coefficient of 
employment (see definition above) of the 
expeller is five times that of the ghani. The 
income coeffieient of capital of the ghani is 
|.25 times that of the expeller. The oil 
ghani answers the. requirements, or criteria, 


of a decentralised industry as defined above 


more than the oil expeller. However, 
productivity, or production per man, with 
the expeller is four times that with the 
ghani. The odds are heavily against the 
ghani. The odds may be expected to go 
against the expeller if a muller type ghani 


costing about Rs. 1,200 can produce 
meee tO 40. 165, .0f,, olf per: .;, hour. 
This is entirely within physical 


possibilities as shown by the above 


investigations at the Institute. In such a 
ghani the capital coefficient will be about 
one-fourth of that of the ‘‘baby’’ expeller, 
while the income coefficient will have 
increased to about four times that of the 


expeller, | 
Cottage Soap 


There are two distinct 
problems in the cottage soap industry 
based on non-edible or minor oils and 
fats. The first group of problems is related 
to methods of processing the oilseeds to 
rccover the oils on which there is little 
previous information since the oilseeds nas 
not been exploited commercially. The second 
group of problems are concerned with the 
preparation of soap on which a large amount 
of scientific and technological information 
is available. The following minor oil- 
seeds are under complete investigations 
regarding problems of collection and 
storage, decortication, maturation of the 
oil in the kernels, pressing on the 
Wardha oil ghani, purification of the oils, 
blending of the oils for soap making, etc., 
Neem, Mohwa, Pisa Khakan, Kusum 
(Schleicheria trijuga) and  Karanja. The 
investigations with neem seed will serve to 
illustrate the problems and important 
differences in the case of other seeds. 


groups of 


Decorticators 

After collection of neem seeds (or berr- 
ies) there arise important questions of 
storage, maturation of oils in the seed, 
depulping, decortication and oil-pressing. 
Neem berries can be stored with or with- 
out depulping, the latter having certain ad- 
vantages. An efficient» depulper has been 
developed. A saw-tooth type of. decorti- 
cator previously developed at Wardha 
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has been improved to decorticate neem as 
well as several other seeds. A disc type of 
decoriticator has also. been developed for 
some of the seeds. The decortication of 
mohwa seeds offers more difficulty than 
others and is under investigation. Khakan 
seeds can be decorticated with a stone 


chakki. A small hand  decorticator 
has been developed for  chironji 
(or charoli) nuts which is meant 


for the use of tribals in the forest areas. 
In all these cases the object has been to 
develop a capital-sparing decorticator which 
can be manufactured in the village. There 
is information on. the time required 
for maturation of oil in the minor 
oilseeds on storage. Such knowledge 
is essential to crush the seeds when the 
oil yield is at the maximum. It has been 
the practice to store neem seeds from six 
to eight months before crushing. However, 
it has been found that the oil in the neem 
kernels matures fully in twelve weeks 
after which there is a spoilage. Similar 
investigations are on hand for other 
seeds also. 


Crushing In Ghanis 


Crushing of the kernels on the oil 
ghani also presents problems in the case of 
the minor oilseeds not encountered with 
edible oilseeds. Neem kernels can be pres- 
sed easily on the Wardha Ghani : but if the 
seeds have been stored too long the time 
of exraction is unduly prolonged and 
the recovery of oil is reduced. It has 
been found that the use of ‘‘ Teepol’’ asa 
surface—active agent reduces the time and 
increases the yield. Pisa seeds cannot be 
satisfactorily crushed in the oil ghani due 


to the fact that there is no cake-formati 
which is essential and the oil is solid at roc 
temperatures. The use of a small amot 
of groundnut cake along with the seed pt 
motes cake formation. The surface of 1 
cake has to be heated with a lighted tar 
to enable the oil to melt and flow out. T 
latter difficulty does not arise in the mul 


type ghani which can be heated a 
maintained at any temperature up 
80°C. Khakan oil is also — solid 


room temperatures and requires heati 
during crushing. Khakan seeds, as they a 
collected, are of two types due to differ 
nce in maturity. One yields a yellow 1 
and the other a green fat with differe 
properties. Methods have been found 

separate the two types of seeds a 
process them in different ways, best suite 


Purification 


The problems of purification of t 
several oils are on hand. ~Purification 
essential since most of the soap prepar 
on the cottage scale is through the sem 
boiled process which cannot remove imp 


‘rities as well as the full-boiled process. 


large number of blends of non-edible o 
have been prepared without the use of co 
nut oil as source of lauric acid fats. The 
have properties which are in no w 
inferior to soaps prepared with a go 
percentage of coconut oil. An empiric 
method has been devised at the institute 


compare detergent qualities of soap whi 


is an extremely difficult problem. Ap 
ropriate soap making have also been chos 
and installed in the Experimental So 
Unit of the Institute in accordance with t 
criteria of decentralised production stat 
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in this article. 

Handmade Paper 
Handmade paper making consists ofa 
series of unit processes or unit operations, 
starting from the raw materials (cotton 
rags, hempen waste, jute waste or waste 
paper) and ending with the _ fini- 
shed paper which may be highgrade_ of 
utility grade. The operations are identical 
in nature with the manufacturing operations 
in the paper mill except that machines and 
large chemical processing plants are used 
in the mill to recover cellulose from 
inferior sources such as wood, vegetable 
waste, grasses, etc. It is important to 
realise that if all these unit processes are 
rendered highly productive by developing 
or adopting appropriate machines taken 
from modern paper technology, the hand- 


made paper industry will become capital- 


intensive and employment-sparing and be 
converted into a centralised industry. | It 
is “ necessary, therefore, to investigate 
which of the unit processes or operations 
can be improved selectively to optimise 
economy of production as well ‘as employ- 
ment. The three criteria for decentralised 
production given above alone are not 
sufficent. The investigations at the institute 


for improving the different steps in 
the manufacture of handmade paper 
have followed this . selective course 


which may be described as ‘‘sequential’’ 
improvement. The most important stage 
in manufacture is the beating of rags 
(or other cellulosic fibres) into paper pulp. 
The introduction of an efficient paper 
beater (Hollander) at this stage not only 
increases employment at the different 
stages before as well as after paper beating, 


but also improves the quality of the 
paper. A second stage in sequential imp- 
rovement is the operation of paper lifting. 
By the old hand lifting method there is a 
great variation in the weights and. thick- 
ness of paper. A new. vat devised at the 
Institute corrects this defect without redu- 
cing employment. A third stage in sequen- 
tial improvement is in the choice of raw 
materials. 3 
High-Grade Paper 

Handmade paper industry, as is well 
known, can produce the highest grade of 
papers. An important investigation com- 
pleted at the Institute is the production of 
the highest grade paper from rags with a 
life of 500 years whlch are required for 
historical records. The handmade paper 
Industry can concentrate on highgrade 
papers only since the margin of profit is 
high. But employment cannot be expanded 
in the country as a whole as the demand 
for such paper is much less than for utility 


papers. Producing utility papers only is 


not a sound proposition since the paper 
has to be sold at much higher prices than 
equivalent mill made paper. An important 
question is how to solve the problem of . 
increasing employment by expanding the 
industry as well ensuring that each paper 
centre is on the positive side of economy. 
The answer is to produce highgrade and 
utility grade papers in the right propor- 


tion. The determination of the right 
proportion is not a simple problem. The 
Institute has worked out a 
method by which resources in the 
form of . raw materials, tools of 


production, and skilled artisans can be 
allocated in the optimum manner so that 
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a handmade paper centre can function in 
the most effective manner by maximising 
economy of production as well as 
employment. 

Village Pottery 


The problems of the village potter’ are 
quite different from the problems hitherto 
described. The raw materials for pottery 
manufacture are widely distributed. But the 
potter has no knowledge of the methods of 
utilising these materials to produce the best 
possible wares with the means of produc- 
tion at his disposal, namely,small fire-wood 
furnace and a potter’s wheel. He can only 
produce fragile porous red earthenware 
which is in demand, but fetches low prices 
in the market. It has been suggested that 
he can have better potter’s wheels and 
better furnaces. But these improvements 
will result in increasing the intensity of 
capital unless it is offset by an increase in 
scale. It will not solve the problem of 
better price for his ware. It has been 
suggested that the village potter should 
take to white or china ware which has a 
wider market. But for this purpose the raw 
materials (china clay, felspar and quartz) 
‘have to be transported, The best solution 


is to use, as far as possible, the 
raw materials available in his locality 
and produce those wares which, 


on account of their durability and high 
value fetch higher prices and produce 
. greater demand. The investigations at the 
Institute have been concerned with the 
utilisation of red clays available everywhere 
but whose potential has not been exploited 
elsewhere than in localities such as the West 
Coast and the Gangetic basin where such 
clays are found in high grade purity to pro- 
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duce hard and durable red ware. Metho 
of fractionation and beneficiation hav 
been worked out to produce from loc 
inferior red clays durable and dense re 
ware. The methods are applicable 1 
bricks, tiles and pipes. Domestic ware ce 
also be produced. Methods of glazing tl 
wares have also been developed to produc 
attractive white ware or coloured ware wi 
a dense red body. In addition, the loc 
ball clays have been used t 
develop earthenware articles. From. th 
refractory clays, refractory bricks can 
prepared by the potter to whithsand th 
high temperature (not exceeding 1,!00°C 
of his own furnaces so as to improve h 
own fuel economy. With the wider knov 
ledge of local materials and the ‘‘know 
how’ to process them into better pottery 
ware, the village potter can make 
remarkable recovery from his low level « 
economy at present. . 
- Decentralised Spinning 


The problems of decentralised 
cottage spinning are in a different categor 
to the problems reviewed above. Tt 
Institute has carried out  considerab! 
investigations on multiple—spindle spinnir 
units for cottage use. Recently it has bee 
occupied with improving the performanc 
of the Ambar Charkha. Though a sme 


4-spindle unit, this charkha requires con: 


derable expenditure of manual {energ 
Friction studies of its. different mechanic 
components showed that the types of roy 


. drives( or malas ) used as wellas tl 


spindle system consume most of the energ 


New types of malas presenting a_ sc 


and smooth surface were developed 
replace previous types of hard and ribb 
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malas. The new malas cost no more than 
the previous types of malas and do not 
_ cause any wastage of energy by slippage 


or by undue tension. The malas can 
be run slack. Regarding the spindle 


system, it was found. that the use of 


cotton string—bearings against § which 
the umbrella—rib spindle —_ revolves 


at high speed (7,000 to 9,000 R. P.M.) 
cause great friction. The substitution of 
nylon monofibres reduces the friction con- 
siderably. Charkhas with the two improve- 
ments, whose total cost does not exceed one 
rupee per charkha, are smooth and easy to 
Operate since there is no wastage of 
of energy in the form of friction. Such 
charkha is in constant use in the Institute 
have shown improvement in productivity 
not less than four times. The twist on the 
yarn is very uniform. More recently wooden 
bobbins have been developed to replace 
paper bobbins and reduce oscillations of 
the spindle. In contrast to spinning, the 
preparatory processes of cotton. offer 
more difficult problems. The quality and 
uniformity of the yarn is largely dependent 
on the quallity of the sliver or roving used. 
These problems are under investigation at 
present. All of these investigations have 


been carried out so as not to duplicate the 
work at ATIRA or at Sabarmati. 


Bone And Glue 
In the village flaying industry the econ- 


omic recovery and utilisation of bone is an 
important problem. The bone obtainable 
at flaying centres is usually digested in spe- 
cial pressure digestors to remove its nitro- 
genous fractions and to render the bone 


brittle. Digested bone is pounded into 
a meal and sold as manure. The 


nitrogenous fraction remains in the liquor 


in the digestor and is a valuable source of 
bone glue, But glue is not being recovered 
at present. To render the digestor more 
economic, it is not only necessary to 
recover and market the glue, but also to 
find amore economic outlet for digested 


bone. It has been suggested that the 
use of the bone {for cattle feeding as a 


source of calcium and phosphorus especi- 
ally during lactation is a more economic 
outlet than as manure. For this purpose it 
is necessary to have a sterile bone meal 
free from organic matter and possibilities 
of contamination by bacteria. Methods of 
digesting bone in the presence of dilute 
alkali with or without steam pressure 
have been worked out at the institute.Fully 
sterile and bleached bone meal is obtained. 
Methods of preparing dicalcium phosphate 
from the bone meal of a purity required 
for animal feeding have also been worked 
out. Full details of preparing Mineral Feed © 
Supplements from the sterile bone meal 
containining trace elements, using simple 
equipment, have also been developed. 
The method of calcining bone in.a special 
down-draft kiln have been designed for 
preparing pure bone ash which has a mar- 
ket in the dentrifice and tooth paste in- 
dustry. The tools and techniquies 
required for recovering bone glue from the 
digestor liquors have been investigated. . 


The recovery of glue from hides and flesh-_ 
ing is also a project on hand. 


The above represents a connected 
account of the more important research 
projects completed and on_ hand. Investi- 
gations have also been taken up in the 
handpounding, wool carding and spinning, 
manufacture of filter papers, fat-exractien 
thimbles, etc. It is hoped to review the 
results in another issue of this journal, 
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INDUSTRIAL CO-OPERATIVES 


(By M. S. 


Organisation of cottage and village 
industries on co-operative basis has been 
accepted by the Government and is out- 
lined in the Second Five Year Plan, Both 
as an instrument of production and of 
distribution, co-operation can play an 
important role’ in a country’s economic 
development. In addition, it can be an in- 
strument for introducing social justice be- 
cause of its emphasis on self-help, democra- 
tic methods and decentralisation. With a 
view to taking steps in this direction, 
the Khadi and Village .Industries Commis- 
sion have set targets for formation of co- 
operative societies in each of the industries 
within its perview. The Commission has 
set amodest target of 160 co-operatives 
to be formed in Ambar Khadi industry 
during the remaining months of the cur- 
rent financial year. To expedite the 
priliminaries and to facilitate proper under- 
standing of the task, the Commission has 
published model bye-laws to suit the re- 
quirements of three types of societies-—spi- 
“mners. weavers, and composite Spinner- 
weaver societies. A booklet containing full 
information that would be required by pro- 
moters is also published which, together 
with the bye-laws, give all information to 
promoters. 


A Co-operative Unit 


To start with, the organisers and 
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promoters will select a specific village or a 
group of villages in an area. A good 
manager is first essential of a co-operative 
society and arrangements for securing a 
suitable person will have to be made in 
consultation with the neighbouring Khadi 
institutions and/or offices of State 
Board and the Commission. A_ society 
cannot start production work unless _ inst- 
ructors and carpenters’ trained in Ambar 
Vidyalaya are available. The number of 
instructors and carpenters required will 
depend on the number of persons. to be 
trained in spinning in that area. The require 
ment should be calculated at the rate of one 
instructor for evey 40 spinner-trainees 
to be trained ina year. Ifthe required 
number of instructors and carpenters are 
not readily available, they will have to 
select persons and send them for training 
at Ambar Vidyalayas. The duration of the 
training course is 9 months for instructors 
and 6 months for carpenters (mistries). 
The Commission pays the necessary sti- 
pends and tution fees as grants to Ambar 
Vidyalayas. 
Training Facilities 


A proposed society should collect 
applications from villagers who promise to 
learn spinning on Ambar Charkha_ by 
attending a training course for 3 months 
and, after training, agree to buy charkhas 
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and ply them at least 200 days in a year, 
producing a minimum of 4 hanks of yarn a 
day in the beginning. It is advisable to take 
some deposit from the trainees so that 
they may not leave the course in the 
middie. When the trainees complete the 
course, their deposits may pe credited to 
their accounts against the price of the 
Charkha. Before starting .the Ambar 
Shiksha Varg a society should make arran- 
gements for getting charkhas and a suitable 
accommodation where the class could 
be conducted. The Commission 
three months’ tution fees 
atthe rate of Rs. 15 per trainee per 


month. Out of this amount a society. will 
be able to maintain’ the _ staff, 


pay the rent of the building and purchase 
the raw materials and certain implements 
required to run the Ambar Shiksha Vibhag. 
Similarly a stipend of Rs.20 is being paid to 
a society to be paid to each spinner-trainee 
who completes the course. This amount of 
Rs. 20, or a portion of it, can be credited 
against the price payment of Charkha, 
_if the trainee-spinner so desires. 

To get the Charkhas, a society should 
apply to the Commission for hire-purchase 
loan which is given at Rs. 120 per Charkha. 
set. A society can buy charkhas from the 
recognised Charkha manufacturing centres. 
Roughly, half the price of the Charkha is 
given as grant when the spinners have 
repaid out-standing loans and have produ- 
‘duced 1,800 hanks. It is advisable that a 
society should insist on a production of 
at least 1,500 hanks during the first 
year. Larger production would create, 
confidence among the spinners and would 
encourage them to produce more during 


gives 


in advance, | 


up service to spinner 
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the next year. After completing the trai- 
ing, each spinner should take the Charkha 
home. It is necessary that a society has 
obtained new Charkhas for the next batch 
of students before one training course is 
complete. For that, even before the comp- 
letion of thefirst course, additonal hire 
purchase loan should be applied for. 


Weaving 


A society should make arrangements 
for weaving of the yarn produced by it. A 
stipend of Rs. 30 per month fora maximum 
period of 3 months is provided for by the 
Commission for training handloom wea- 
vers not accustomed to the use of ambar 
yarn. A provision for salary grant is also” 
made by the Commission fora weaver— 
instructor. If the weavers are in a sizable 
number, a grant upto a maximum of 6 
months’ salary of a weaver-instructor, 
will be paid to the society. 


Foliow-Up Service 


A society is expected to offer follow- 
who will ply 
charkhas in their homes. A regular supply 
of cotton needs to be assured to spinners 
and the yarn must also be purchased from 
them without delay. Normally, for every 
300 charkhas a small service centre is 
necessary. The Commission gives grants to 
establish such a centre. It also gives a grant 
of Rs. 50 per month for a period of six 
months towards the salary of a 
follow-up worker. Further the Commission 
gives loan for the purchase and 
stocking of cotton. The requirement of 
loan for cotton will be at the rate of about 
16 per cent of the value of Khadi. One lb. 
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of cotton will give about 16 hanks of yarn 
of 16 counts. The requirement of cotton 
should be intimated to the Commission 
and the necessary loan or cotton will be 
made available to a society. 


Financial Position 


Thus, in brief, a society would be 
entitled to receive financial assistance from 
the Commission as_ stipends for training 
of instructors at the rate of Rs. 40 per 
month per person (Rs. 75 per month for 
the carpenter), hire-purchase loan at Rs. 
[20 per charkha to be paid two months in 
advance before the class starts, tuition fees 
at Rs. 45 per trainee and stipends at Rs. 20 
per trainee course of 3 months for 30 stu- 
dents, initial working capital at Rs. 100 per 
charkha which can be increased in relation 
to further production, cotton and share 
capital loan anda manager's salary at Rs. 
1,200 during the first year with a reduc- 
tion by 25 percent in the subsequent 
years. | 

Composition 


. Asociety can thus become a full-fledged 
production and marketing centre by the 
end of the second year, with 100 spinner- 
member families and 40 weaver—member 
families. It is advisable to enrole sympat- 
hisers also as members who should be 
Khadi weavers and each of them should 
agree to buy at least twenty-five sq.yds. of 
Khadi from the society every year. They 
may be called consumer-members, some 
of whom will be able to help in 
organising the society and will serve 
as a liasion between the society and 
the public for marketing the Khadi. In 


addition, other artisans and workers such 
as dyers, printers, instructors, carpenters 
and other employees of the society will 
also have to be admitted as members. It 
should be made clear to all members and 
specially to the spinners and weavers, that 
gradually they will have to become _habi- 
tual Khadi weavers along with the members 
of their family. As for others, at least 124 
per cent of their wages may be paid 
in Khadi. Certain deduction — will 
have to be made by the society from the 
wages earned by spinner and weaver for 
payment of instalments of the loans for 
share capital and purchase of Ambar 
Charkha sets and looms taken by them. 
The total of such deductions plus the 
portion of wages paid to spinners in kind 
should not, unless the members themselves 
so desire, exceed 20 per cent of the wages 
earned by them, On this basis, the 
financial position of a society in the first 
3 years will be as shown in Appendix A. 


Marketing 


Marketing is one of the most important 
problems of cottage industries. If it is 
not organised properly, it will force the 
industry to slow down or close down. Go-’ 
vernment is placing certain orders the 
purchase of  Khadi, but that is 
now hardly 10 per cent of the total 
production and as the Ambar Charkha 
production increases, the Goverrnment 
purchases will be reduced proportionately. 
Moreover, Government orders are for 
Khadi conforming to the specifications laid 


, down by it. Societies may not find it 


possible in the initial period to supply 
such Khadi. Therefore, self-help and 
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self-reliance would be the best way 


to market the Khadi produced by a 


the increase 
in production of Khadi on account of the 


introduction of Ambar Charkha, marketing 


society. In view of 


has to be taken upon a wide scale and on a 
decentralised basis, since marketing in 
cities has probably reached a_ saturation 
point. 

The first step towards local marketing 
_ of Khadi is to encourage self-sufficiency of 
artisans. Services of other co-operative 
organisations such as agricultural credit and 
Multipurpose societies, agricultural pur- 
chase and sale societies, other artisan socie- 
ties etc., as also, wherever fpossible, of 


village panchayats, school teachers, etc. 


should be utilised for propagation and. 


marketing of Khadi in the village or in the 


area concerned. Consumer members should > 


be of much help to a society in this 


regard. 


Secondly it would be desirable to make 
a common cause with neigbouring Bhan- 
dars and or societies and other production 
units, exchanging the Khadi produced at 


the village with that of other villages or 


centres sharing new _ designs, varieties 
and qualities among one _ another. 
A centre producing ordinary cloth 


Director of Industries, 


would like to have towels, coating, shirting 
and saries produced at another centre. 
The exchange of Khadi produced in the 
village with that of the other villages will 
help the organisation to have different 
varieties in their Bhandars thus fulfilling 
the needs of different persons in the 


village. 
Administration 


For administrative co-ordination and 


expeditious action, the Commission has 


prevailed upon the State Governments to 
make appointments of special Deputy 
Registars /or Deputy Directors under the 
Registrar of Co-operative societies / or 


to be solely in 


charge of village industries’ Co~ope- 


ratives sponsored by the -Commission. 


The Commission has decided to meet 
the cost of this officer and his staff. 
In addition, co-operative organiser 
would .be appointed and attached to State 
Boards and liaison officers in the Zonal 
offices of the Commission to help in co- 
ordination of the policies of the various 
agencies. The Commission has set up a 
special Directorate of Co-operation at its 
head-office which is guided by a Co-opera- 


tive Advisory Committee constituted by 


_ the Commission. 
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. Appendix ‘A’ 
Extracts of income and Expenditure of the Society for the first three years 
First Year Second Year Third Year 
Items Production Rs. 5000 — Production Rs. Production Rs. 
25.000 & retail sales 50,000 retail sales 
of Rs. 10,000 of Rs. 25,000 
Income Expendi- Income Expendi= Income Expendi- 
Rs. ture Rs. Rs. ture Rs. Rs. ture Rs. 
1) Staff 
i. Manager Rs. 100-5-150 — |,200 — | 200 os 1,320 
ii. Accountant Rs. 60-4100 — ~~ — 720 — 768 
iii, Carpenter—cum-Spin- 
ning Instructor Rs. 75 
consolidated — 900 — 900 os 900 
iv. Spinning Assistants 
Rs. 60-4-100 ~- 720 - 768 — 816 
v. Spinning-sum7Weav- 
ing Assistant Rs. 60-4-100 — 720 -- 768 — 816 
vi. Salesman Rs. 60-4-100  — — _- 720 — 763 
2) Travelling Allowance _ 600 — 800 —_ 900 
3) Rent --- 600 — 800 — | ,000 
4) Stationery a 400 — S00. — 600 
5) Contingencies — 400 -~ 500 _ 500 
6) Miscellaneous — 260 — 400 _ 650 
7) Tuition fees 5,400 — 3,600 — — 
8) Establishment grant 
(Manager's salary) | 200 — 900 — 600 BS 
9) 123% margin on production 625 — 3,125 — 6,250 — 
lO) Sannasubsidy on production 150 _ 750 — 1,500 = 
11) $anna subsidy on retail sales — a 300 ead 750 hs 


12) Additional subsidy on 
production andor sales not 


exceeding Rs. 32,000 not taken 
into account — | ,000 — 1,750 me 


Total 7,375 5,800 9,675 8,136 10,100 9,038 
eR, 
Excess of income over 
expenditure 1,375 | ,539 1,812 


CO-OPFRATIVES OF ARTISANS 


( By 


In April last, on the invitation of the 
Moroccan Government, Mr. Antoni Visited 
Morocco, At each town in which he stop- 
ped he gave a lecture. One of these which 
deals with the Cooperative organisation of 
artisans, is relevant to Indian conditions. 
It is, therefore, reproduced here. 


It is self-evident that the change-over 
from a traditional eoonomic system on a 
rural and artisanal basis to a modern system 
implies rapid industrialization, Heavy indus- 
try with the huge concentration of capital 


which it demands remains the sphere of | 


private capitalism the State, or perhaps 
some form of mixed economy. For the 
moment, however, it is not a feasible pro- 
position for the Cooperative Movement. 


The processing industries on the other 
hand fall well within the co-operative 
scale, particulary in relation to the future 
of the traditional craftsman. Will he disap- 
pear as a result of modern methods of 
production ? Or can he, on the contrary, 
adapt himself and in what way ? 


It is, of course, inconceivable to at- 
tempt to approach the age of mass pro- 
duction with out-of-date methods. Never- 
theless, experience shows that mass pro- 
duction dose not entirely meet the re- 
quirements of modern society. The 
last few years have seen the 
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advent inmany countries of innumerable 
small enterprises and semi-craftsman work 
shops which are appendages of the bigh 
industries. Moreover, the growing public 
taste for unusual things and folk art has 
given a new lease of life to many drying 
crafts. 


This tendency today has been helped 
by the widespread supply of electricity, by 
the internal combustion engine and the 
production of small electric tools. Tomyr- 
row, doubtless, new sources of energy, 
handier and even less costly, will increase 
still further the dispersal of production 
points which in the I9th century were 
of necessity concentrated round the 
clumsy steam engine. 


The artisan is not, therefore, doomed 
to inevitable disappearance, but he must 
make an effort to adapt himself, and it is 
in this effort to adapt himself that the Co- 
operative Movement can playa decisive 
part. 


Cooperation The Weapon 


Let us now consider the aspects and 
potentialities of artisanal cooperation and 
the elements of a policy capable of promo- 
ting these two forms of production. 


i Tt I ee 
* The author is General Secretary, Confedera- 


tion, General Des Societies Ouvrrieres de 
Production, Paris. 
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Although certain trades may disappear, 
the majoirty will persist, but only if they 
adapt themselves to modern economic 
conditions and overcome _ difficulties 
both within their ranks and without. 


Their internal weakness are inadequate 
means fof production and lack of upto 
date methods and materials; stubborn at- 
tachment to out-of-date techniques and 
rejection of new ideas; excessive indivi- 
alism and a total absence of commercial 
organisation. Moreover inadequate finan- 
cial resources prevent both renewal of 
equipment and the formlation of a capital 
fund essential for the maintenance of day 
to day working. 


The external difficulties are the growth 
of industrial competition, and changing 
taste and ways of life causing certain crafts- 
man-made products to go out of use. To 
overcome these the artisan must improve 
his equipment, his stock, his methods of 
production and his sales technique. This 
he cannot do, however, while he is still 
hampered by internal weaknesses. 


To adapt himself to present day condi- 
tions, therefore the artisan must wagea 
double fight against himself and against un- 
favourable circumstances. In this fight his 
weapon is the Cooperative movement. 


The artisans will make no progress un- 
less they unite, and there is no better way 
of uniting than ina cooperative society. 
Each time the artisans find how hard 


it is to get stock at a fair price, 
to raise credit for equipment,’ to 
work to  customer’s requirements or to 


get information on such a new manu- 


facturing process, they will realise the 
value of cooperative action. If they really 
wish to overcome their difficulties they 
must become cooperators. 


Bringing The Artisan Up-To-Date 


Because he has to buy at retail rates, 
the individual artisan pays the highest 
prices for his materials. Nor can he buy to 
the best advantage nor choose the best 
moment, since he has no credit and no 
direct contact with the manufacturer. 
Moreover, he has not the resources to ob- 
tain up-to-date machinery and his workshop 
is usually too small to accommodate it. The 
formation of a cooperative society would 
enable the artisans to pool their resources. 
Collectively they could obtain credit for 
equipment, rural credit and government 
grants for much larger amounts than they 
could expect individually. Not only could 
they purchase machinery; by intensive pro- 
duction they could rapidly pay off the cost. 
Through the co-operative they could employ 
instructors to advise on the useof new 
materials, organise production and ensure 
a guaranteed standard of quality of work- 
manship. Modern methods of publicity and 
salesmanship, which are beyond the reach 
of the individual artisan would be available 
through the society, and regular recovery 
of debts would be assured. 


Better Human Beings 


However, even with improved mate- 
rials, the artisan will see his field of 
activity shrink progressively if he keeps to 
his old fashioned ways, but with the aid of 
the cooperative society technical develop- 
ments offering new possibilities, and artists 
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to improve designs would be within his 
reach. 


Finally, by the voluntary formation of 


such a collective group impyling joint and 


equal responsibility for management which 
constitutes a valuable form of discipline, 
the artisans will increase their value as 
human beings. For the: cooperative society 
is a training school in modern eccnomic 
Management. _ 


The fundamental principles of coopera- 
tion are applicable to all societies what— 
ever their particular line. The coarse of 
action will vary, however, according to 
whether the cooperatives in question 
work on_ traditional lines but with 
improved methods, or whether they 
are trying to bring their craftsmen into 
line with the requirements of modern 
industry. | 


An Extension Of Industry 


Maintenance and Installation work was 
formerly limitec to the building trade, but 
today its scope has been greatly extended 
by the development of the internal combu- 
stion engine, the automobile, electricity, 


radio, television and electrical domestic 
appliances. Nevertheless, such work 
is also to a certain extent subject 


to the same limitations and drawbacks as 
those indicated in connection with the 


traditional worker. Technical training is” 


usually inadequate and there is little or no 
guarantee for the public. This sector would 
however, offer anew line of business for 
cooperative societies. 


There are in existence certain examples 
of artisans working as an extension of 


industry. In the textile trade, for instance, 
spinning and dressing are done- by 
machinery, but certain high quality fabrics 
are craftsman made. The same is the ‘case 
with regard to leather of which the tanning 
is an industry, whereas saddlery, fine 
leather goods and high quality footwear 
are to a large extent the work of craftsmen. 


In recent years, moreover, there is an 
increasing tendency by industrial organisa- 
tions to entrust to sub-contractors the 
manufacture and finishing of certain parts - 
of their products. Here also is an impor- 
tant opening for a cooperative group of 
skilled craftsmen. 


Co-operative Union 


If the artisanal co-operatives continue 
to work as single units, however, they 
will sooner or later comeup against the 
weaknesses and limitation which are 
characteristic of such organisations. The 
advantages of group activity seem no less 
evident for the co-operative society than 
for the individual artisan. Whether these 
services are commercial or technical or 
consist in accountancy and supervision they 
will function better better and more chea- 
ply if effected through unions of co-opera- 
tive societies managed on the same princi- 
ples as the societies themselves. 


Here again co-operation is a multiply- 
ing factor, as is well demonstrated by the 
Provincial Weavers’ Co-operative Society of 
Madras. Founded in 1938 as part of Gandhi's 
campagin for revival of hand-weaving, this 
society now comprises more than 350 mem- 
societies with about 60,000 weavers disper- 
sed throughout Madras province. Although 
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in the beginning it was helped by a 
“Registrar’’ or Adviser appointed by the 
Government, it is now managed entirely by 
the members. It has its own funds and is no 
longer in need. of the Government guaran- 
tees which enabled it to obtain loans 
from the banks in the early stages. It 
has a network of 19 ware-houses 
in urban districts and has under 
its direct management five dye works, 
the experimental factories and one work- 
shop for painting on silk. The society 
employs thousands of craftsmen—weavers 
and artists to design new patterns. The 
primary societies are allowed to market 
half of their production and the other half is 
marketed through the provincial society. 
The work carried on in this way has revol- 
utionised the existence of tens of thousands 
of families in the entire region. 


Working Associates 


The study of this well-known example 
and of others similar in type if not in size 
shows that, having achieved a certain size 
and scope, the artisanal cooperatives must 
ultimately give place to a more highly 
developed type of organisation. 


Artisanal cooperation pure and simple 
consists ina group of craftsmen who, al- 
though combining to procure certain eco- 
nomic advantages, retain ownership of their 
tools and workshops and the liberty to sell 
to clients of their own choosing. In our ex- 
ample, however, the weavers remit their 
entire production to the society, 
moreover, they are going in_ increa- 
sing numbers to work in the factories 
and workshops of the cooperative, where 
they receive a wage instead of payment by 


and — 


sales. Consequently, their position is 
becoming much more nearly allied to that 
of workers in a workers’ productive 
co-operative rather than that of individual 
craftsmen. | 


Actually, the nature of the society chang- 
ed from the moment the artisans agreed to 
carry on certain activities in a commonly 
owned workshop and with commonly owned 
tools. In the event of a large order 
having to be executed collectively, the 
last distinction between the artisanal coop- 


erative and the workers’ produc. 
tive cooperative | would _ disappear, 
Side by side with the — technical 


evolution which is leading our group of 
craftsmen from a medieval system of pro- 
duction to a modern system, there is taking 
place a social evolution which is drawing 
them together as working associates. All 
that is lacking is a recognised title and 
juidicial status. Inevitably these will follow 
through technical and economic require- 
ments. 


Human Aspirations . 


Our artisanal team has thus been able 
to show how superior is production in the 
mutually owned organisation to that in the 
ancestral workshop. New types of goods 
have been produced which, although no 
longer of the nature of handicrafts, 
have a novel attraction of their own 
and are justified by results. In calling 
in industrial workers, — techincians 
and even engineers, with a new 
outlook the artisans’ horizon has broadened 
and passed almost imperceptibly into the 
sphere of industrial production. In such 
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_circumstances the old regulations governing 
handicrafts. would be a hindrance and quite 
out of keeping with the outlook of co-ope- 
rators who have turned their backs on the 
traditional type of workshop. 


What they want, and what is also the 
aim of the workers’ productive society, is 
“to carry on their trade jointly in a 
mutually owned workshop.” 


What is a workers’ productive cooper- 
ative society? It isa group of technicans 
and workmen, who together carry on an 
enterprise which is their common property 
and of which they share the fruits. Such an 
organisation provides the answer to two 
great human aspirations, namely to 
do the work of one’s choice in the 
place of one’s choice and to receive fair 
remuneration for it. 


This. is neither the time nor the place 
to recount the history of workers’ 
productive co-operation. The important 
fact -is that, although they. came 
into being against a background of a 
cynical denigration, the workers’ product- 
_ive cooperatives today have achieved an 
enviable position in the productive capacity 
of anumber of countries. They offer the 
only truly effective system of economic 
management by the workers themselves. 
It would be superfluous to stress the 
obvious impetus they can give to peace and 
social progress but we should draw _ atten- 
tion to their potentialities in relation to 
economic education and human develop- 
ment which are so essential in any country 
aiming at one and the same time at 


advice. 
_“cooperative’’ must be subject to severe 


= 


transforming its economy and _ training its 
future administrative teams. 


Policy Of Industrial Cooperation 


Workers productive cooperation offers 
a magnificent school of management because 
it prepares technicians and workers ‘to 
cope with managerial problems, and because 
it brings the administration and accoun- 
tancy sectors into continuous contact with 
those who are in charge of production. 


Workers’ productive cooperation and 
artisanal cooperation arose spontaneously 
in certain countries at certain periods. 


Such spontaneous ' growth’ constitutes 
by far the most. solid foundation, 
but the imperious demands of our 


epoch make it impossible to wait for such 
long periods of gestation. Nor can we 
consider an ‘timposed’’ cooperative move- 
ment, since that would be a contradiction in 
terms. Nevertheless, It is the duty of the 
public authorities to inspire and encourage 
a system which offers such obvious bene- 
fits. The plan of action must, of course, 
be adapted to conditions existing in the 
various countries. There are, however, 
certain general lines of action 


|. Legislation : Co-operative legisla— 


tion must be as simple and unambiguous as 


possible. Constitution and registration of 
societies must be -subject to precise but 
simple formalities involving no cost 
whatever nor requiring any special legal 
Any abuse of the! word 


legal sanctions. 


2 Administration: |t is desirable to 
form a special team of « cooperative’ coun- 
cillors. '’ Regular supervision is advisable 
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and it would be useful for this to be in the 
hands of representatives specially qualified in 
cooperative practice. After a certain time, 
the advisory and supervisory functions 
should be delegated to cooperative federa- 
tions having an adequate organisation. 


3. Taxation : The system of fiscal pre- 
ference does not appear to have given any 
good results whatever. On the other hand, 
cooperative taxation must be realistic and 
consistent with cooperative legislation. 
This means in practice that returns or distri- 
bution of * ‘' profits’’ to cooperative mem- 
bers must not be compared to distribution 
of dividends by limited companies; that 
frequent increases in capital which are 
highly commedable should not logically be 
taxed: that the reserves of co-operative 
societies which constitute a collectively ow- 
ned and indivisible capital should not be 
subject to taxation like that of limited 
companies, 


4. Education: The creation of one or 
more co-operative training centres is 
desirable as education in co-operation is 
just as vital as technical instruction. A 
well-run co-operative must undertake to 
organise apprenticeships for its members, 
to accept apprentices from other societies or 
from public or private undertakings and to 
devote a part of its -surplus to financing 
educational activities. 


5. Social: Rigorous adherence to 
social legislation is even more essential in 
a co-operative society than in any other 
form of enter-prise. The co-operative 


should undertake to create and to finance 
as far as its circumstances permit mutual 
~ aid and pensions institutions, both on its 


own account and jointly with other socie 
ties. i. 

6. Economic: The allocation of < 
certain proportion of orders from Govern: 
ment of Public Utility organisations tc 
industrial co-operatives has shown excel- 
lent results for both the cooperatives anc 
the Public Utilities concerned. 

Those large public and private under- 
takings which receive Government conces- 
sions or financial aid should be under the 
obligation to entrust the orders for 
accessories, installation and maintenance tc 
industrial co-operatives formed wherever 
possible for this express purpose. 

A Cooperative quality label should be 
instituted. 

7. Finance: State aid can take twe 
forms: Bank guarantees on behalf o 
cooperatives; and direct financial and by 
means of specially created organisations 
The former is. preferable for short-term 
loans or agricultural credits; the latter for 
long-term loans or investment purposes. 

On the whole, subsidies are no’ 
beneficial to cooperatives, but, on the 
other hand, loans at reasonable interes’ 
and subject to precise conditions as to usé 
and repayment are a fundamental necessity 
The Cooperative Credit Banks should 
therefore, be very liberal in granting loan 
while maintaining strict supervision anc 
control over the expenditure of monie 
advanced. ) 

Together with high quality personnel 
the organisation of credit for industria 
co-operatives, rapid decisions, the mini 
mum of formalities and supervision of thi 
employment of funds by the co-operative 
constitute the fundamental basis of succes 
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of any Cooperative Movement, but more 
particularly of the workers productive 
societies. 


In exchange for government aid the 
cooperative should be asked to exercise 
rigorous financial discipline by carefully 
controlling their general expenses, being 
on their guard against excessively heavy 
commitments and allocating a substantial 
portion of the surplus (at least 25 per 
cent in the initial stages) to reserve. 
These would, of course, constitute 
ideal conditions which it rests with -the 
cooperators to carry out. ‘‘ Heaven helps 
him who helps himself '’ remains an 
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excellent cooperative maxim. 


Love of work, perseverance, honesty 
and economy, the spirit of solidarity and 
mutual aid, initiative, discipline and courage 
allthese cooperative attributes constitute an 
invisible but valuable asset. Given these 
fundamental qualities, the experience, the 
administrative and technical knowledge 
will come of themselves and will continue 
to increase. But from the very outset the 
members must devote all their moral, inte- 
llectual and physical resources to their 
cooperative society. 


From: Review of International 
Cooperation (July 1958) 


My own view which is essentially that of the decentralists, is 
that, so long as the results of pure science are applied for the purpose 
of making our system of mass producing and mass distributing 
industry more expensively elaborate and more. highly specialised 
there can be nothing but ever greater centralisation ot power in ever 
fewer hands. And the corollary of this centralisation of economic and 
political power is progressive loss by the masses of their civil liberties, 
their personal independence and their epportunities for self-govern- 
ment. But here we must note that there is nothing in results of 
disinterested scientific research which makes it inevitable that they 
should be applied for the benefit of certralised finance, industry and 
government. If inventors and technicians so chose they could just as 
well apply the results of pure science for the purpose of increasing 
the economic self-sufficiency and consequently the political indepen- 
dence of small owners, working either on their own or in co—»perative 
groups, concerned uot with mass distribution, but with subsistence and 
the supply of a local market. The sabbath was made for man, not 
man for the sabbath : and the same is true of applied science, 


~ Aldous Huxley 
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WORK IN GRAMDAN VILLAGE 


(By: K. VAIDYANATHAN ) 


It was the 18th April, 1951. Vinobaji 
was sitting under the cool shade of a pipal 
tree on the bank of the Tank at 
Ponchampalli. The summer heat of Deccan 
was just beginning to abate. only a few 
days before, the village was a citadel of the 
Communists in Telangana. It had 
witnessed the bloody uprising of those 
days. Vinobaji was trekking through those 
troubled areas to speak to the 
masses the message of love and to 
understand the cause of the disturbances. 


He had already learned that the pro- 
blems of poverty and land were the two 
root causes for the troubles. Poverty could 
not be eradicated anda new era of peace 
and plenty ushered in till the villages hum 
with activity and the decaying home and 
village industries are once again made 
to occupy their proud position. How 
can the land hunger of the poor labou- 
ring agricultural peasants be appeased ? 
How can the slow process of the transfer 
of ownership of the land from the 
agricultural peasants to the monied 
leisured aristocracy be ended? Is that 
possible only through the violent appro- 
priation by the poor as was being attem- 
pted then in Talangana? Or is there an 
alternative non-violent peaceful Gandhian 
way ?! 


The Harijans of Pochampally asked 


Vinobaji to use his good office to get them 
about 75 acres of land on which’ they,can 
cultivate and lead a simple peaceful life, 
Vinobaji could not give an affirmative answer 
just then, from amongst the crowd which 
had assembled for the evening prayer, 
stood up Shri Vedere Ramchandra Reddy, a 
rich land—lord of the village had voluntarily 
declared his intention to donate !00 acres 
of his patta lands provided the Harijans 
would cultivate them and lead a happy and 
peaceful life. 


The spark was enough to light the fire 
of quest in Vinobaji. The Great Way, to 
solve the knotty problem was found. Thus 


was born the Bhoodan. Ganga. Vinobaji 
marched on expounding his message 
of love, to share with all what one 


had for the common good of all. 
On he went asking the ‘Haves’ to 
part with a portion of their lands 
for the ‘Have-nots’. Every day brought in 
more acreage into the Bhoodan Ganga. 
The Bhoodan Ganga wended its way majes- 
tically through the moorum and chilka soils 
of Telangana to the black cotton rain fed 
tracts of Nag Vidharba and on to the rich 


alluvian Gangetic plains of Uttar Pradesh 


and Bihar. 
The Bhoodan movement brought in 
its wake, many tributaries, rich with 


noble ideas like the Sadhan Dan, Koopa 
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Dan, Sampatti Dan, Shram Dan, Budhi Dan, 
etc. Within three years the mighty Ganga 
flowed on to enrich and irrigate whole 
villages. No longer was it intended to take 
in afew plots of land from one to be 
given to many. This was only the begin- 
ning. What was required was a way 
of life which would bring about 
mutual love and 
Now whole villages were being donated. 
In this there was no giver and no receiver. 
The whole village became the common 
property of all people of the village, for 
them to labour, to produce, to share and 
enjoy the fruits of their cooperative and 
common efforts. Thus, what was but a 
small land gift of only a 100 acres at 
Pochampalli, has grown into a sanctified 
movement of love. 


The country was watching with interest 
the growth of the movement. Even the 
sceptic began to concede the divine instinct 
in man and the potentiality of the move- 
ment to bring about a new socio-economic 
order. The National Leaders met at Ye- 
lwal on 20-9-57 and unanimously offered 
their co-operation and support to the mo- 
vement. The Prime Minister of India said 
that the Gramdan movement had come 
to stay. 


The Government of India had constit- 
uted the Khadi and Village Industries Com- 
mission which believed that the prosp- 
erity of the villages could be achieved only 
through the development of villages 
industries and village self-sufficiency in 
primary needs. Hence, on [4th August, 
1957, the Commission decided to 
lend its support to the movement of 


understanding, | 


Gramdan and take active measures to 
implement its programmes in the Gramdan 
villages. A Section was created specially to 
organise work in Gramdan villages. is 
Section is known as “SWAVALAMBAN 
SECTION”. 


The Sarva Seva Sangh which has been 
guiding the Gramdan activities and also 
reconstruction work inthe Garmdan villa- 
ges, welcomed the timely decision of the 
(Commission. In consultation with and 
approval of the prominent leaders connec- 
ted with the Sarva Seva Sangh and 
the blessings of Vinobaji, the work was 
begun. The Commission has decided to 
provide facilities to institutions registered © 
and engaged in constructive work in Gram- 
dan villages and approved by the Akhila 
Bharat Sarva Seva Sangh or their accredited 
representatives, the State Sarvodaya Mandal 
or the Bhoodan Yagna Samitis, to imple- 
ment the programmes of the Commission 
in the Gramdan villages. 


The following are some of the salient 
features of its decisions : 


|. Demands for financial assistance from 
institutions for implementation of the 
programmes in Gramdan villages will 
receive priority. | 

2. Suitable changes in the pattern of 
assistances for industries to suit the special 
conditions of Gramdan villages will be 
favourably considered. 

3. To help institutions to do intensive 
work in Gramdan villages grants-in-aid 
will be given to employ the services of 
workers, as follows : 


(a) upto Rs. 200 per year, for a period 


of 2 years for a Karyakarta to be in 
charge of an area with a population 
of 500 to 600. 


(b) upto Rs. 1,800 per year for a period 
of 5 years for a Gramasahayak to 
guide, supervise and assist the work 
of 5 or 6 Karyakartas and will be in 
charge of an area with a population 
of 2,500 to 3,000. 


4. Training will be provided for both 
classes of workers and the full expenditure 
therefore will be borne by the Commission. 


(a) 2 months for a Karyakarta in a camp; 


(b) 12 months fora Gram_ Sahayak ina 
vidyalaya., 


(It will be the responsibility of the 
Akhila Bharat Sarva Seva Sangh to give 
these workers the necessary ideological 
grounding.) 


5. Rs, 500 per camp for enabling the 
Karyakartas, Gram sahayaks and all other 
parties interested in the reconstruction of 
a small group of Gramdan villages to come 
together once a year for Joint discussions. 


6. Rs. 4,000 for an enlarged conference 
at State Level for similar purposes and to 
assess the progress of work done, _ results 


achieved and draw up the _ future 
programme. 
The State Sarvodaya Mandals,- the 


Bhoodan Workers and {the large number 
of institutions interested in the movement 
have all responded very favourably to the 
proposals of the Commission. Two 
vidyalayas have already begun to function to 
train Gram Sahayaks; one, at the Kora 
Kendra, Shimpavli, (Borivli) and the other, 
at the Shram Bharati, Jamoee (Bihar) and 
128 candidates have been admitted in both | 
the vidyalayas. They have been drawn 
from Kerala, Tamil Nad, Andhra, Gujarat, 
Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, 
Bengal and Assam. 


The Training Committee of Commission 
has carefully considered the needs of the 
Gramdan villages and drawn up a com- 
prehensive syllabus for training with emph- 
asis on Chadi and village industries. Re- 
gional centres for training may be organised 
so that the Gramsahayaks may be taught 
in their mother tongue or the regional 
language. Gram Sabhas are being formed 
in all villages and they will soon choose the 
Karyakartas. When this is done, arrange- 
ments will be made to conduct camps to 
train them. | 


In olden days, when disturbed conditions prevailed in the 


country, our ancestors used to perform Yajnas. 


I also wanted to 


perform a Yajna, sol have started experimenting this Bhoodan. [ 


have asked many persons to donate lands. 


Everyone should take 


part in this Yajna which isin the interest of the upliftment of the 
people. Just as we give our share to the Yajna, so also we should 


donate land to the landless poor, 


- Vinoba 


SYMPOSIUM ON NON-EDIBLE 
OILS AND SOAP 


| The following articles in this symposium have been 
adapted from papers read by the authors at the recent 
conference of workers in the Non-edible Oils and Soap Industry. 


COMMERCIAL COLLECTION OF NON-EDIBLE 
OILSEEDS 


( By KUMARI HARVATTE ) 


Many of us know that we have not 
come across any large scale collection on a 
commercial basis of non-edible oil seeds. 
Perhaps, this is not done. For _ this 
there can be only two main reasons : 
either the operations of collection are to 
be carried out on a scattered and wide 
area compared to the quantity of seed 
obtainable, — which makes _ efficient 
management impossible, or the demand 
for these seeds has not come from the 
sector of Industry which will require a 
fixed quantity of seed per year and will be 
prepared to have it at all costs. Here the 


Biilty? ob; the; seed, « whether -itsis 
indispensible, comes in. Both 
the causes play their part. However, © 
the conditions in certain areas are now 


undergoing a change due to the Khadi 
Commission's encouragement for colle- 
ction of these oilseeds. Such areas will 
have to be dealt with separately. 


Agriculture, Crops and Finance : 


The formation of a trade organisation 


in agriculture is usually comparable to a 
pyramid in the sense that the bottom. 
wrung is made up of petty producers and 
their distribution comes into the hands of 
afew atthe top ata later stage. There 
can be no_ substantial difference in 
organisation for edible oilseeds which are 
agricultural produce and for non-edible 
ones which are to be procured from trees. 
Only, the processes involved before 
marketing will differ. Agricultural oilseeds 
are grown in farms as independent crops 
or are grown mixed with other crops. They 
are harvested, decorticated, etc., (except 
groundnut) on the farms without encum- 
bering additional costs to the cultivator, 
as, ina number of cases, these form a 
subsidiary crop.. Where these crops are 


grown independently, that is, because 
the cultivator is sure that 


his produce will find aready market in- 
the country or abroad. As far as employ— 
ment is concerned, one will be surprised 
to find that in case of groundnut cultiva— 
tion the cultivator is busy only for 3 to 4 


weeks in a year. There will be some 
expenditure for seed, labour and, above 
all, risk bearing till the crop is matured 
and harvested. 


Non Edible Trees And Finance 


Compared to this one can 
for the 
seeds 


say that 

collector of non-edible oil- 
the investment 
nature which stand in the shape of 
fruit laden trees. He has to collect them 
when the seeds mature, clean them and 
dispose them off in the local market. 
His only investment will be in the transpo- 
rtation of seeds. When it is so easy, why is 
it that the villagers do not get the 
incentive, as in the case of agricultural 
crops. Not that these seeds are new 
to them; but they want a favourable res- 
ponse from the demand side. It is not 
that our people are very slow at catching 
new ideas. Even groundnut which has for- 
med apart of our day to day requirement 
in the form of oil, was introduced in 
India only acentury back. Collection of 
non-edible oilseeds is a seasonal operation 
which may last from |5 days to 2 months. 
In order to have a greater out-—turn, 
the . collector. will have to work 
ceaselessly and benefit to the fullest 
extent. The seasonal nature again implies 
that there cannot be any marked number 
of persons who can be stamped as collectors. 
The area of operation will be determined 
by the existence of trees either in private 
areas or in Government areas. Sometimes, 
it becomes difficult to estimate the amount 
of seed the trees may yield and the 
organisation required for it due to the 


are made by 


scattered nature of these trees. 


Feeding Areas To Assembling Markets: 


About collection in private areas, either 
the owners must be conscious. of arranging 
their collection or the organisers or collec- 
tors must have knowledge of their exis- 
tence. In Government owned parts of 
forests, one has to abide by the rules and 
regulations laid down by the State Forest 
Departments. A few details about this 
point will not be out of place. 


Levies: 


The seeds so far collected individually 
or, to some extent, commercially are Neem 
Karanja, Mohwa and Undi, of which the 
first type of trees are found only in habi- 
tuated areas, on road-side, parks, private 
compounds etc. Karanja is found both in 
roads and in forest. The last two, namely, 
Mohwa and Undi are found only.in forest 
areas. The question of obtaining permi- 
ssion from Government arises only in 
case of forest grown trees. The rates 
levied by forest departments are not based 
on any economic considerations. In many 
cases their rate structure and system is 
quite out-dated. For example, in case of 
Mohwa, contracts are given on tender 
basis for the collection of a particular quan- 
tity only. It is another thing whether this 
fixation of quota has been done after 
assessing the quantity of seed that may. 


be available in a particular area in a part- 
icular year. 


In some other instances, the 
forest department is thinking of increasing 
the rates because they found the demand 
for them has increased. So far there is no 


definite policy with regard to their levies, 
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In such instances, one cannot help saying 
that, whatever might have been the Forest 
Department's policy so far, now they must 
have a comprehensive and liberal out-look 
in such matters. 


Specialisation : 


Now, turning to the trade organisation, 
the practices are the same though their 
application is relevant to a particular seed 
inaspecific area, e.g., Mahwa in M.P., 
Karanja in Mysore, Undi in Kanara. Though 
found in many other parts of the country, 
the commercial pockets have been formed 
in fixed area only. Karanja pressing has 
devoloped due to its growing demand for 
the leather tanning Industry of Mysore and 


Madras States. With the steady demand, a. 


number of even medium sized mills have 
devoted themselves to Karanja crushing the 
whole. year round, besides indigenous 
ghanis. Nevertheless the collection orga- 
’ nisation has not under gone any consider- 
able changes. 


Trade Organisation : 


The individual collectors from the first 
link in this trade organisation. They may 
either be working ona daily wage basis 
for a contractor, or collecting on their 
own initiative and then selling off the 
quantity either daily or once a week or 
so to the local merchant. In case the seed 
has to be exported, the merchant has 
arrangements with the adatayas or 
commission agents or agents of buyers, 
This is the third link. But this outside 


demand may or may not be regularly 


coming forth. A large proportion goes to 
yillage telis’ in which case the oi! will be 


ww | 
used locally or sent to nearby 
places to some extent. The price trends 
of these oilseeds would have thrown consi- 
derable light on the importance of these 
oilseeds and their demand. Unfortunately 
the price statistics have nowhere been 
maintained at the lower levels. One 
can get only the prices in the terminal 
markets, at which place the prices 
are influenced by external factors, like 
prices of other oil seeds, general price 
structures, Government's policy _ etc. 
These prices do not throw any light 
whether the changes are due to changes in 
supply or in cost of collection. The changes 
at the higher levels are rarely passed on to 
the collector so that his collecting activi- 
ties are not guided by demand but the need 
for extra income to meet the collector's 
day to day expenses. 


Another side of the encouragement 
given by the Khadi Commission through 
its soap centres. In this case, the supply 
and demand for oilseeds are stimulated 
simultaneously. The centres are the inter— 
ested parties whose work cannot goon 
unless the oil seeds are procured and 


. Stored carefully every year. They can pay 


collectors for the quantity collected or 
purchased through some agent who has 
been given the contract. Here the destina- 
tion and demand are certain. The wage for 
the collector is fixed at par with what a 
paid labourer can get at other agricultural 
operations per day or in a ratio related 
to the prices of the seed in the market. 
This wage will be quite different from that 
in the already existing collection practices 
in the sense that here labour has to be 
attracted from other jobs or by the 
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quantum of wages. 
Future Tendencies: 


Every year the number of centres the 
Non-edible oils and Soap Industry has been 
incrasing and these centres will play an 
important part in forming the future comm- 
ercial organisation for the collection of 
these oilseeds in their individual capacity 
and through association. But this situation 
must change and a class of collectors 
formed, who will do their Job every year 
efficiently. There will rise among them 
some leaders who will finance the collection 
and transportation operations. One cannot 
exactly say how this will evolve. 


The sector from which the 
collections are likely to be financed 
as well as Forest Department's policy will 


The Non-edible Oils and Soap Indus- 
try would achieve success if our centres 
produce quality soaps which can stand 
competition in local village markets. The 
quality of the soaps can be standardised 
only if our centres are duty—conscious. 
It would be in the fitness of things if 
the centres, one and all, understand 
that the core of this Industry is the 
Seed Collection programme. It is essen- 
tial that the collection of non-edible 
oilseeds available in various parts of the 
country is undertaken on extensive scale 
by the centres located in the respective 
areas. Again non-edible oils crushed in the 
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determine the type of organisation, toa 
very great extent. A sudden increase in 
demand for these oilseeds from the large 
scale private sector may bring forth a lot of 
investment inthis sphere. The cleaning, © 
storing and transporting operations which 


at present are done with the least 
possible expenditure on a small 
scale may be replaced by more 


efficient ones. The investments may come 
permanently through building of godowns 
near collecting places, appointments of 
agents, formation of mandis. These are only 
some of the changes that can be guessed. 
In the same way the Forest Department 
may give contracts for larger amounts to 
bigger contractors and so on. But this may 
come in after long time and it may bring in 
exploitation of labour and such other 


, things. 


STANDARDISATION IN SOAP PRODUCTION ON 
| VILLAGE SCALES 


(By SHREE V.R. JOSHI 


2 


ghanis established by the centres are to be 
used in the preparation of soaps produced 
at the centres. Looking back at the 
progress achieved by the centres in Bombay 
State, asorry state of affairs can be seen. 


A number of centres have failed to co- 
operate with the Commission’s programme. 


In order to supply Non-edible oils | 
to those centres who may not beina 
position to collect sufficient non—edible 
oilseeds due to their nonavailability in the 
region, the Commission may directly 
undertake the establishment of oil crush— 
ing centres in suitable areas. In Bombay 
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State such centres may be established at 
places stown below :- 

No. Seed District 
a-E.Khandesh a—Umbarkheda 
b-Ahmednagar b-Shergaon 
c-Sholapur c-Barshi 
d-Aurangabad d-VaiJapur 


» 2. Mahua a-W.Khandesh a—Khandbara 
| b-Panchmahals b-Devgad Baria 


1, Neem 


3. Pisa a-Ahmednagar a-—Bhandardara 
b-N.Satara b-Mahabale- 
: shwar 
4. Karanja a-Kolhapur Panhala 
5. Undi a—Ratnagir! a—-Malvan 
6. Khakan a-Kaira a—Nadiad 


By such arrangements, a constant and 
regular supply of Nonedibile-oils will be 
_ made to all the centres and they would 
march a_ step forward in standardising 
the quality of soaps. 


The standard in soaps can be achieved 
by our centres if they always keep the 
skilled labour and workers satisfied. How 
can this be done? Our centres must be 
modernised in all possible ways and for 
that a change in social climate within the 
industry itself is essential. The problem is 
by no means simple to solve. It involves 
an active participation by labour in the 
centres’ management so far as it concerns 
this Industry. The vexed question of wor- 
kers' participation is the management 
has’ been receiving attention since 
a long time. Everyone of us, who is sin- 
cerely working for the development of this 


Approx.Place 


at the places. 
Industry should again be trained for a 


Industry, must be very clear in his mind 
that unless workers are made egal part- 
ners in the centres’ management, the 
industry has no further prospects. If this 
does not happen, then Oil and Soap 
Industrial Co-operative have to be deve- 
loped to the greatest possible extent. 
Workers may be appointed: as Directors — 


in the Boards of Directors. Thus an 
atmosphere of | confidence can _ be 
created arid achangein social climate 


within the industry itself can be brought 
about. A net-work of well-organised oil 
co-operatives will have to be developed if 
the undertaken scheme has to be made a 
success. Besides, the workers will be always — 
kept satisfied by the authorities so that the 
technical personnel may devote all time at 
their disposal for the development of their 
centres and quality goods can be manufac- 
tured. 


A systematic study of the Soap Markets 
should be done by the Supervisors when 
they visit various places. This would 
enable them to find out what quality of 
soap is popular in the local markets.’ This 
would in turn’ help this Industry in 
standardising soaps produced at our centres. 


The Quality Control © Committee 
appointed by the Khadi and Village indus- 
tries Commission has to fix up some speci- 
fications for a standard washing soap. Each 
of the members of the Committee may 
undertake frequent tours and give on = the- 
spot instructions to the production centres 
as regards the preparation of standard qua- 
lity soaps’ with non-edible oils available 
The technical staff of the 
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period of say one month to: make them- 
selves sure that they can produce stand- 


ard soaps as per specifications with any 
non-edible oils. 


It is true that standard quality soaps 
are difficult to be produced at our centres 
with the non-edible oils such as Neem, 
unless the centres are in the know of 
efficient manufacturing techniques. The 
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standard of the trained personnel coming 
out of the Khadi Commission’s Soap 
training centres needs to be toned up. In 
order to improve the position, the training 
period of the supervisors may be extended 
to at least-6 months. Under graduates may 
be imparted only extensive practical know- 
ledge in soap—making during the 4 months 


training period. 


PRODUCTION OF SOAP 


(By S. B. SHARMA) 


There are three main processes of 
preparing soap. The first one, Cold 
Process, isnot avery effective and subtle 
process and fails to give a well saponified 
good quality soap. As such it cannot be 


adopted on an- industrial scale. Out 
of the rest two, viz. Semi-Boiled and 
Full-Boiled Processes, the latter i. e. 


Full Boiled Processes involves a greater 
length of time and also requires a greater 
quantity of chemicals due to which the 
products by this process become costlier 
and hence this process cannot ordinarily 
suit those who want to bring down the 
production cost of soap to the minimum. 
Experience and close observations in the 


field of this industry have shown that the 


serves the most 
method to 


Boiled -Process 

and befitting 
prepare soap at our level. The only 
drawback in this process which is 
apparently seen, is that the soap prepared 
out of it is not found to be so clear and 
improved in colour as that from the Full 
Boiled Process. This is due to the fact that 
here the constituent oils do not get wash- 


Sem! 
suitable 


7 


ings for refining and a part of unsaponifa- 
bles and colouring matters remain present 
in the oil charge which afterwards becomes 
conspicous in the soap mass. Thers is one 
another defect also in this process 
and itis the fact that the soap prepared 
out of this process retains glycerine in it 
which may, at times, cause rancidity to the 
soap on standing for longer periods. Kee- 
ping in view the magnitude of merits and 
qualities of this process which is beneficial 
for us, the above two defects have got to be 
remedied and the: process be brought in 
common vogue to take advantage of its 
good qualities. 


Can Be Reduced 


The possibilities of rancidity produced ~ 
in the soap can be reduced to the minimum 
by using waxed wrappers. For ameliorising 
the colour of soap and removing the colou- 
ring matter, things are not so easy and 
modified, economical and efficient processes 
of refining the oils have got to 
be used. It has been found 
‘that salt and acid refining methods give 
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satisfactory. results in the case of neem and 
Karanja oils. On giving two methodical 
washings with salt and water, the oils 
get rid of nearly 60 per cent impurities 
and after giving one washing more,. can 
be used for preparing soap. For Mahua 
oil it is to be noted that if the 
seeds are crushed in the period bet- 
ween June to September, the oil does not 
require repeated washings and is found 
to be clear even before refining. One thing 
to be kept in mind while preparing soap 
on the Semi-Boiled Process is that such 
oils which possess a disagreeable pungent 
smell should not be used more than 25 per 


cent unless well deodourised, otherwise 
the bad odour of that oil 
will predominate in the soap and 


create a bad impression in the market. For 
Karanja oil it has been well examined that 
if more than 30 per cent of it is used in 
soap, the bad odour of Karanja becomes 
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marked in the soap and not only that, it 
also smells in the clothes washed out of the 
soap and does not go out even after the 
clothes have been dried. Thus, in this 
process, besides the oils being well refined, 
control has got to be kept on the percen- 
tage of constituent oils with respect to 
the odour and colour of the resulting 
soap. In view of the above, it can be 
summarised here that if a cheaper genuine 
pure soap has got to be produced ona 
village industry level, then Semi-Boiled 
process is the last. But the Semi- 
Boiled Process has got to be used then 


‘(1) Proper arrangements for refining 
the oils should be made, 


(2) The percentage of oils used has to 
be controlled to free the resultant 
finshed soap from bad odours, and 


(5) The soap has to be preserved in 
waxed wrappers. 


PROBLEMS OF STANDARDISATION 


As first thought it seems that standa- 
rdisation in our industry is quite a 
distant object tg be achieved, because 
our product is an outcome of hundreds of 
different centres. But when we begin to 
think about it standardisation can be 
easily brought about in our case provided 


all the production centres work with one — 


brain and also a sense of uniformity. 


By standardisation | do not want to 
restrict ourselves to achieving a miuimum 
standard in quality and quantity in confor- 
mity with specifications. | would suggest 


(By Shri V. P. Nadkarni ) 


that there should be a larger Uniformity 

and Oneness in our standardisation. By 

this | mean, not only the quantity and 

quality should come to a standard, but each 

and every aspect of our soap (or any other 

product) must be brought to a certain 

fixed -Uniformity and Oneness. And 

therefore, | make three cateagories in the 

standardisation of our village soap. They | 
dre. 


|) Standardisation of outer appearance. 


2) Standardisation | and 


quantity of soap. 


of quality 
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3) Standardisation in price structure. 

By sticking to a standard and uniform 
outer appearance, we can know at once 
the area of circulation of our product. 


A certain commodity gains tremendous 
popularity in the market only when it is 
seen by the prospective customers in large 
quantities and greater circulation. Custo- 
mers prefer only one brand which is 
commonly popular. Now, as the circumst- 
ances stand, the non-edible oil soaps have 
as many different names as there are 
production centres and, therefore, it is 
difficult to aquaint them with large masses 
of customers. There is only one ‘Tinopal’ 
available in market. If we have hundreds of 


companies producing this chemical, nobody » 


would know all the brands and conseque- 


ntly there would be greater competition. — 


This is what exactly happens in the case 
of our saop. We have a thousand brands 
at thousand different places. This does not 
conduce to efficient marketing. 


Standardisation or uniformity in outer 
appearance is not going to have any ill- 
effects on their different producers or 
their present market. The individuality can 
be retained to a certain extent and at the 
same time gain more market and popularity 


Quality And Quantity 


(1) This will give assurance to people 


about the quality and uniformity of weight 


throughout India. 

(2) The next obvious effect is more sale 
and more popularity. The customer defi- 
nitely goes for a better quality always. 

3) By bringing about this standardisa- 
tion we-can prove that any non-edible oj| 
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can be effectively used in soap making and . 
best soap can be made. 


(4) There would be wider scope fo 
going in for specifications and their selec 
tion. ; 


(5) If more sale is achieved, free move 
ment of the product can be brought abou 
without hampering the market of othe! 
products. 


(6) Work of propaganda could be 
simplified with better effect. 


Price Structure 


Though this aspect is not quite possible 
at this stage, efforts may lead us to have : 


|) More market in rural areas. 
2) Supremacy over all other brands. 


3) Uniformity in profits of all centre: 
which means stability for the Indus: 
stry as a whole. 


Quality And Quantity 


The burning question of our Industry 
at present is the Standardisation of quality. 
Addressing the seminar of the field staff 
of the Industry at Rajur, Shri J.G. Kane 
remarked that we should give up the 
idea that village soap is bound to 
be of bad. quallty due to the 
smaller scale of preparation. He also advi- 
sed that the sentimental basis in whatever 
work we may undertake should be_ aboli- 
shed. Primary use of washing soap i: 
cleaning of cloth and obviously the cleaning 
property should be regarded as No.| essen- 
tial of any good soap. Prof. Kane said that 
the fatty acid composition is the main factor 
which contributes most towards cleaning 
property of soaps according to the quantit y 
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of silicate to be added. We must now go 
astep forward and come toa conclusion 
about the quality of soap. Prof. Kane in 
his discussions told us that any good soap 
must have these three oils viz: 


[) Nut Oil (Lauric acid) 

2). Hard Oil (Stearic—Palmitic acid) 

3) Soft Oil (Oleic acid). 

Almost all non-edible oils are soft oils 
but we can get some hard oils too. 


These oils can be put down as follows : 


Mahuwa =* Sof =" 4085 Oleic 

Undi - Soft - 48 Oleic 

Rayna - Soft - 57.5 Linoleic 
Maroti — Soft - 48.7 Hydnocarpic 
Karanja - Soft - 61.9 Oleic 

Neem — Hard — 61.9 Oleic 

Pisa - Hard — 90 © Lauric 
Khakhan -—- Hard - 47.2  Lauric 
Dhua fat —- Hard — 39.9 Stearic 
Kokum —- Hard = 52 ~~ Stearic 


Khakhan oil has 25% lauric acid, 25% 
Myristic acid and 25% Stearic—palmitic 
acids and, therefore, it gives a perfect soap 
with 100% Khakhan oil. We are already 
using anut oil in a limited quantity. By 
choosing the above or any other non-edible 
oils in proper manner each and every 
centre can be given a certain formula 
to which it must stick. This specific for- 
mula for each centre can be decided on a 
State-wise scale, i.e. for each State the 
formula for a certain standard quality can 
be decided on the basis of availability of 
oilseeds in that State. This has to be done 
by the Quality Control Committee by meet- 
ing the chemists of all the soap centres in 

| f 
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a particular State. 7 
By this way we can achieve about 90 


percent standardisation on State level. 


And if this is once achieved. the next 


few years will give us ample experience 
in achieving a standard quality in all our 
soaps. 

Price Structure 


Standardisation in price-structure of our 
soap is going to be a tough problem for 
our industry, because our soap centres are 
of three different grades and not of the 
grade of aminimum economic unit. Also 
in the standardisation of price, labour 
plays the greatest role. The 
availabiity of cheap labour, of course. 
should not arise in our case as the industry 
aims at giving reasonable wages and more 
employment. Even then the value of 
labour is not the same in all parts of 
India, And therefore, this aspect of stan- 
dardisation is out of question at least for 
a few years within which we must bring 
about the following favourale conditions 
throughout the country: : 


|. Monopolising the non-edible oil 
seeds collection. By this we may 
be able to fix wages for seed collec- 
tion in the case of different seeds. 


5. Standardisation. of wages at produc- 
tion centres at different levels of 
work. 


3. And last but not the least, the 
evolution ofa standard ‘Economic 
unit’. After this stage we can even 
standardise the equipment of soap 
unit etc. 
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THE VILLAGE 


OIL INDUSTRY 


(BY: JHAVERBHAI PATEL ) 


Oil extraction is traditionally a village 
industry carried on in the countryside 
through ghanis found all over the country. 
The total number of such ghanis for the 
year 1956 is about 3,07,222 with a total 


crushing capacity of 20 lakh 
tons of oilseeds per annum. The 
ghani sector alone, till recent 


deceades, was catering to the edible and 
non-—edible oil requirements of the country. 
With the gradual development of milling 
and oil-consuming industries, the oil indu- 
stry has largely drifted to urban areas. 
There are about 1034 registered oil mills 
operating in the country, apart from a 
large number of unregistered mills with a 
crushing capacity of about 40 lakh tons of 
oilseeds. 7 


Pushed Out 


According to the Census of Indla, 1911, 
there were not less than 5,20,805. workers 
engaged in village oil industry as against only 
9,745 engaged in oil mills. With the gra- 
dual drifting of the industry from ghanis to 
mills, the persons engaged in village oil 


Industry went down as can be 
seen from the census © for  195\ 
according to which only = 1,84,588 


persons were engaged in village oil indus- 
try as against 42,215 engaged in the mills. 
Employment in village oil industry has 
dwindled considerably with the fall in the 


pressing of oil-seeds by ghanis, the oil 
mills have not been able to absorb all those 
unemployed telis, though the overall oil 
production by mills has increased. 


Today the ghanis operate mainly for 
extraction of edible oils whereas mills 
meet the demands, of both edible oils and 
industries. Considering the vast employ- 
ment potential of the village oil industry, 
the Planning Commission has suggested that 
in the sphere of food processing 
industries further. expansion of large 


scale industry should not be permitted 
except under certain conditi- 
ons. The Plan also envisaged increased 
allocation of oilseeds for the ghani sector | 
from 10 lakh tons in [950-51 to [3.8 lakh 
tons in 1955-56. Considering that the 
increase in * oilseeds production 
under the target fixed for — the 
First Five Year Plan is only 6 lakh tons, 
the Plan of increased allocation of 3.8 
lakh tons of oilseeds to the ghani sector 


suggests that the objective is to .meet 
additional demand from the cottage 
sector. | 


Question_Of Health 


As long as ghanis were catering to the 


* This article forms one of the chapters of Shri 
Jhaverbhai Patel’s book ‘‘ The Village Oil Indu- 
stry’’ which is being published by the Khadi & 
Village Industries Commission. 
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oil needs of the country. pure and fresh 
oil was available to the local population and 
oilcakes to the'cattle. As oilcake which is 
an essential food stuff of high fat and pro- 
‘tein value is lost for use as cattle feed, the 
work animals in the country are slowly 
deteriorating. As oilseeds are crushed inlarge 
quantities in mills, the residuary  oilcake 
is sold in bulk for manurial purposes. This 
jarge scale mechanisation of oil industry 
has also resulted in the non-availability of 
fresh and pure oil in the country-side. 
Often oils that are available are adulterated 
by the numerous handling agencies in the 
trade. The time lag between production 
and consumption of mill oil through a long 
chain of distributors resulted in the release 
of free fatty acid which is harmful to 
human health. 


Neglect Of Industry 


Again the gradual abandonment of the 
practice of consumers storing their own 
seeds and getting them crushed by ghanis 
has aggravated the problem of the ghanis. 
Under this self-sufficiency system of house- 
~holder, oilmen had enough work locally. 
While the telis found enough remuneration 
their oilcake production was readily availa- 
ble for feeding cattle. As the villagers began 
to buy mill oil, ghani oil cake tended to be 
a scarce commodity for the cattle. 


With the fall in: the productions of oils 
by ghanis, the number of working ghanis 
became small and nonew ghanis were 
installed. Even ghanis that required repairs 
due to wear and tear, were not attended to 
by oilmen as the profession was not remu- 
nerative. Thus the number of ghani carpen- 
ters engaged in the work of manufacture 
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and repairs of ghanis did not get any work 
and consequently they changed over to 
other professions. This led to paucity of 
ghani carpenters. 


The Handicaps 


The ghani industry thus suffers from the 
following handicaps ; 


|. Comparatively small production of 
the ghani sector. because of the 
dwindling number of ghanis in the 
country. 


2. Non-utilisation of the full capacity 
of the ghanis chiefly because of lack 
of capital with the farmers and the 
telis for stocking oilseeds at the time 
of harvest. 


3. Difficulty in marketing of oil and 
oilcake due to competition of the 
mill sector. 


4, Paucity of ghani carpenters due 
to shrinkage in demand for tradi- 
tional equipment, And 


5, Lack of organisation of oilmen with— 
out which no_ industry can flourish 


under present conditions, much 
less, village industries. 
The programme of the Khadi and 


Village Industries Commission in regard to 
the development of the village oil industry, 
therefore, envisages measures to overcome 
these difficulties : 


i. AHA: Production 


The small production of the ghani 
sector is due to the rapid decline in the 
number of operating ghanis. During the 
Second Five Year Plan, therefore, the Khadi 


HI OMAR AKA An ANTHALAYA 
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and Village Industries Comission proposes 
to introduce 50,000 Wardha ghanis. For 
the introduction of Wardha ghanis, the 
Commission offers the following  assis- 
tance : 


a) A grant of Rs. 150 per improved 
ghani or 50 per cent of the cost of the 
ghani whichever is lower and also an equal 
amount of loan interest free and repayable 
within 5 years. 


b) Model centres for demonstrating the 
working of Wardha ghanis and the. impro- 
ved technique of oil pressing have been 
Started in the various Districts. with the 
help of financial assistance from the 
Commission. 


4 


c) It is generally found that oilmen are 
running the traditional ghanis in their 
small houses or in the open where work 
is possible only for part of the year. Even 
if oilmen take to Wardha ghanis, they may 
not be able to work these ghanis all the 
year round without constructing sheds for 
them. Hence funds for putting up sheds 
for Wardha ghanis are given to telis through 
registered Institutions and Cooperative 


Societies in the form of grant and loan at 


Rs. 250 each. 


d) The Khadi Commission also helps 
with grants and loans Institutions or 
Cooperative Societies to take up the 
manufacture and supply of Wardha _ ghanis. 
Also there are State Workshops organised 
by the State Governments for supply 
of ghanis and parts. The carpenters 
trained by the Khadi Commission 
at the different training centres in the 
manufacture of Wardha ghanis -and appoin- 
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ted as District carpenters in the various _ 
Districts to help the oilmen. in the 
continuous running of the ghani by provid- 
ing ready servicing facilities. 


e) Oilmen are trained for a month in 
the improved technique of oil production 
on a stipend of Rs. 30 p. m. 


Another direction in which it is propo- 
sed to raise the capacity of the ghani - 
sector is to enable existing ghanis to work 
as near to their full capacity as possible. 
This is being attempted in two ways. 


(i) Gram Sankalpa, and 
(ii) stocking facilities. 


(i) Gram Sankalpa : An attempt is 
being made to canvass regular customers 
for ghani oil in the villages and towns so 
that consumption is assured on which _ pro- 
duction may be based. This is through 
organisation of ‘Parivar Sankalpa' or ‘Gram 
Sankalpa’ by which the family or the village 
takes a pledge that they will undertake 
to fulfil the requirements of these consu- 
mers. in full with pure and fresh ghani_ oil. 
Because of assured market for ghani oil, the 
village ghanis which are now idle can be ~ 
brought back to work and thus increase 
production. | 


li) Stocking Facilities : Oilmen today 
do not find enough work for themselves as 
as they do not have enough funds to stock 
oilseeds when the market rate is low. 
This is over by bringing the telis together 
into the co-operative fold by which 
they pool their resources. The 
Government of India gives loans for 
raising the © Share Capital to the 
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extent of Rs. 87.50 for every Rs. 12.50 
invested by the telis. The Government of 
India also gives loans for stocking oilseeds 
which helps these Societies to store 
Ollseeeds during the season when the 
market price is low and thus effectively 
compete with the oilmills. These two types 
of assistance from the Government will 
goa long way to increase production 
my the - ghank...séector. “The... tield 
workers of village oil industry 
also canvass stocking of . oilseeds by indivi- 
duals at their homes to meet their annual 
requirements which assures oilmen regular 
supply of oilseeds. The Government Scheme 
of starting Warehousing 
throughout India may also be taken advan- 
tage of by the Co-operative Societies to 
expand their activities. 


li Lack Of Capital 


Most of the existing ghanis do not 
work whole time, one reason of the 
ghanis working only part-time being the 
lack of capital to obtain a continuous 
supply of raw materials. Though oil seeds 
are produced in the villages, they are 
not available to oilmen in the villages 
after the season, as the farmers sell away 
their produce soon after harvest for ready 
money. Only a few can afford to wait for 
better prices, and fewer still can 
afford to stock oilseeds to meet even their 
own household needs. The seeds held by 
village merchants are not sold again locally 
to the villagers or oilmen as the village 
merchants generally act as middlemen of 
large oilmills situated in central places 
where seeds flow from all rural areas. It is 
because of this situation that a few ghanis 
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are able to ply in big cities and towns and 
other market places whére oilmen can 
obtain seeds throughout the year, though 
at higher rates, while the village ghanis_are 
lying idle for want of seeds. 


Another important reason for the part 
time working of the ghani industry is that 
itis fundamentally an agro-indnstry con- 
nected closely with agriculture and as 
such ghanis are wored during off season by 
some farmer and farm labourers. The gram 
Sankalp movement will feed such ghanis 
with seeds and strengthen their ecnomic - 
position. 


The Problem 


The problem mainly is one of retaining 
the seeds at the place of production and 
providing continuous supply. This problem 
can be efficiently solved by inducing the 
consumers to stock their own seeds 
and get them crushed on_ hire. at 
local. ghanis. Efforts should be made 
to revive this old custom and 
establish it firmly. ‘Gram Sankalpa and 
Sankalpa’ on the part of the consumers and 
a similar assurance on the part of every 
oilman of a regular supply of pure and 
fresh oil will go a long way towards revi- 
ving the industry. The village or the 
family may be asked to store their own 
requirements of oilseeds for the year or the 
village merchants may be persuaded to store 
seeds - by giving an assurance that ghanis 
will be able to utilise the seeds that they 
stock by plying continuously and supplying 
the needs of the locality. Till such time as 
the consumers are able to stock oilseeds 
necessary\for their use, stocking of oilseeds 
should be organised on co-operative basis, 
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Encouragement is given to oilmen to 
form co-operative societies by offer of 
~ loan towards share capital at 874 per cent 
of the share value. This helps the oilmen 
to pool their resources and raise their 
borrowing capacity so that they may raise 
the amount required for stocking oilseeds 
from Central Bank or from Government at 
low rate of interest. Today the oilmen have 
to pay a high rate of interest on loan taken 
for purchase of oilseeds from money 
lenders etc. This loan is.” tree 
of interest and is repayable after 5 years. 


Apart from granting loan for , raising 
share capital, cooperative societies are given 
for stocking oilseeds, interest free during 
the first year and repayable after 3 years 
at 3 per cent interest per annum. 


lll. Problem of Marketing : 


There is to-day aserious decline due 
to various factors in the 
ghani oil as well as its consumption, This 
is virtually a sort of vicious circle in the 
field of oil industry. On account of 
certain malpractices on the part of the 
telis, the consumers find reason to 
dispute the genuineness of the ghani 
oil and straight away goin for mill oil toa 
large extent. With the shrinkage ‘in the 
consumption of ghani oil, the teli found 
his trade increasingly unremunerative and 
set about to cover losses by indulging in 
the malpractice of adulteration with mill 
oil. 

Consumer Preference 


Infact consumers havea genuine pre- 
ference for pure ghani oil as indicated by 
the Oil seeds Crushing Enquiry Committee 


production of 
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in its report (vide para I2 Chapter IV 
This isa favourable point for the ghe 
industry and if the telis adopt metho 
which go to strengthen this consumet 
preference for their product, their 
no reason to doubt that the villa; 
oil industry can hold its own very soo 
To break the existing vicious circle and 
foster this consumer’s pereference, it 
necessary that certain measures should | 
adopted by’ the’ telis on the or 
hand and the consumers on tl 
other. The  telis. on their ~ pa 
should make some arrangement fc 
the supply of ghani_ oil . guarantee 
as genuine. Such an arrangement can ps 
ssibly be made through an _ organisatio 
preferably a co-operative one, where tI 
telis themselves and probably some of tt 
consumers may be members. Secondl 
while the consumers may be encouraged. 1 
take gram sankalpaand parivarsankalg 
to consume only ghani oll as_ indicate 
in the foregoing paragraphs, 

similar {pledge should be taken {| 
by the telis also to sell fresh and unadulte 
rated ghani oil and to discard malpractice 
which have been their -bane during recer 
decades. A judicious combinaticn of tt 
producer's as well as consumer’s intere 
can be effected by the adoption, by th 
entire village, of the self-sufficiency scher 
for oil production § and consumptic 
where by several consumers, particular 
farmers and the well-to-do families, stock 
oilseeds during the season and have the 
crushed at local ghanis as was don 
formerly. This system of local self—suff 
ciency can do away with the complicate 
mechanism of marketing and simplify tt 
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process of ensuring pure and fresh edible 


oil for the comsumers and regular employ- 
sment to the producers. 


IV. Paucity Of Ghani Carpenters : 


Traditional ghanis need to be improved 
in their structure and crushing efficiency. 
As oilmen lost much of their trade, they 
- were not interested in improving or even 
maintaining their equipment. Consequently 
ghani manufacture and servicing dwindled. 
The ordinary carpenters are ignorant of the 
~ technique of ghani making and servicing. 


With the introduction of Wardha ghanis, 
ghani carpentry has become rather easy as 
all the parts of the ghanis are almost stan- 
_dardised. To train carpenters in the manu- 
facture and repair of Wardha ghanis. Prof- 
essional carpenters, preferably ghani carp- 
enters, are trained at the various recogn- 
ised training centres of the Khadi Comm- 
ission for 3 months in the manufacture of 
improved ghanis ona stiperid of Rs. 75 
per month. 

V. Co-operative Organisation : 


This is an age of organisation rather 


es 


than of machinery. Anything can be done 
successfully and efficiently only through - 
organisation... It has been observed that the 
organisational machinery available for the 
village oil industry is meagre and weak. 
What is required most to-day for the 
revival of Village oil Industry is an 
association of oilmen which can act as the 
co-ordinating body for the whole country 
and be in touch with the day to-day 
problems of the industry and finding 
solutions for the same. For the purpase of 
organising oilmen on co-operative basis, 
pooling their resources, helping them 
increase production and market their 
products, a four-tier structure based on 
co-operation is proposed. 


As a_ result of the development 
programme as envisaged by the Khadi 
Commission, it is expected that fuller 
employment will-be provided to 1,50,000 
oilmen playing ordinary ghanis and more 
remunerative employment for those plying 
improved ghanis, besides a number of 
carpenters engaged in the manufacture and 
repair of improved ghanis. 
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PROBLEMS OF OUR GUR INDUSTR 


(By GAJANAN NAIK) 


Palm Gur industry, in spite of its 
historic prevalence in India, has not deve- 
loped and become as attractive as its hould 
have, due to various problems arresting 
the progress of the Industry. The 
following may be enumerated as some of 
the major problems demanding attention 
of technologists, social workers and ad- 
ministrators. 7 

(a) Excise Bottleneck : Unlike other 
village industries, the foremost handicap 
experienced by the Palm Gur Producer is 
the excise bottleneck. The producer is 
not free to obtain the raw material (Neera) 
from the Palm trees by even paying the 
price to the owners; and even if he 
possesses his own palm trees, he is not 
at liberty to tap and produce the requisite 
quantities of neera, except in West 
Bengal and certain parts of Kerala where 
Government Permission has to be previou- 
sly obtained before the Palms can be 
exploited for the production of gur and 
other sweet products. It is not merely 
a formality to be observed. Rigid restric- 
tions of different categories are imposed 
in the various States. A large number of 
enthusiastic producers are even denied the 
freedom to increasingly tap the trees. This 
serious handicap serves as a set-back 
to the expansion of the production 
activities. Mere technical and_ financial 
aid extended to the artisans cannot be 


taken as the criteria for the norr 
growth of the Industry. The collecti 
transport, possession, and conversion 
neera into various sweet products 
subjected to unparalleled excise restricti« 
in the form of licence which 1 
producer finds practically beyond his enc 
ring capacity. Consequently, many artis 
have opted for other vocation, in sp 
of their inclination, due to the le 
pressure they have to bear un 
the excise rules. These legal handic 
continue to fetter the artisans even af 
the Industry is included in the Natio 
Development Plans. The code of controll 
rules and regulations demand radical < 
sympathetic revision. 

(b) Exhorbitant Cost; The Fr 
material in this Industry (neera) is | 
portable and transportable like oil see 
paddy, cotton etc. The Artisan has. 
depend entirely on local supplies < 
the demand and supply law exerts gr 
influence on the cost. An age-old pract 
in the traditional palm gur product 
areas is a great deterrent in respect of: 
raw material cost. Fifty per cent of - 


neera yielded by each tree or the | 


made thereform has to be surr 
dered as rent of. the tree to 
owner. From the balance then 


the tapper has to take out his was 
This is prevalent in all the Southern Ste 
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of Kerala, Mysore Madras, Andhra and, toa 
certain extent, in West Bengal. In the 
virgin areas consisting of the rest of the 
States, the problem of rent has become 
acute, especially in States where prohibi- 

tion has not been introduced. High rent to 
the tuneRs, I! per tree is charged as in 
parts of Bihar. Besides this heavy demand 


on the artisan from the owners of 
the source of raw material, he is 


subjected to further financial harassment 
by them by demanding the full payment 
by the rent in advance. As aresult, the 
poor artisan has to minimise the number 
of trees he would have otherwise exploited 
due to this insistence. In some cases, the 
middlemen issue advances to the artisan on 
the condition of surrendering the finlshed 


product at unremuneratlve rates to be 


fixed by them. 


(c) Short Supply : The 'Palm Gur 
artisan cannot get the raw material stocked 
and prosecute the industry all the year 
round. His supply is seasonal. He has to 
wind up and restart every year. Thus, the 
supply of raw material he can command 
-even by bearing with all the excise and 
financial difficulties, becomes insufficient 
for the whole year. So he has to depend 
on other vocations in the off-season. 
The season, of course, differs 
according to the varieties of the palm. The 
climatic conditions and the traditional 
practice has given rise to extensive growth 
of some specific variety of palms in parti- 
cular areas, 
Date Palms in Central India, Sago Palms on 
the Western cost, Mixed plantations and 
development of early and late yielding varie- 
ties of the same kind of palm may ensue 


for thatching material. 


e.g., Palmyras in Tamilnad, 
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supply of juice throughout the year. 


(d) Damaging Of Palms: The yielding 
capacity of the palms cannot be fully taken 
advantage of by the artisans. the majority 
of whom are landless and as such possess 
no palms. A large number of palms are 
Standing in the jungle _ practically 
unprotected. The leaves of these palms 
are cut down indiscriminately either for 
house-hold purposes like fuel or for 
utility articles like baskets, broom and 
Denuding of the - 
leaves depreciates the qualitative « and 
quantitative yield of neera. This pheno- 
menon of denuding of palm leaves entirely 
from the tree is observed in the north 
where the date palm leaves are extensively 
used for feeding milch cattle. The tap- 
pers have to depend on these trees for ob- 
taining the raw material. 


(e) Pilfering Of Raw Material: The 
Jungle growth of the palms creates another 
knotty problem. The dropping of the 
neera from the trees and the collection of 
the neera’ on the top of the trees in 
earthen pots, offers temptation to thieves. 
The artisans have to suffer loss. of their 


hard-earned: - neera even before 
it cari’. be converted into — finished 
product. Another nuisance in certain 


areas takes the form of neera being. cons- 
umed by monkeys directly from the pots 


attached to the trees. The juice being left in 


the neera collecting pots throughout the 
day and night, the artisan has to prevent 
the loss and contamination of neera caused 


by various kinds of insects, flies, birds etc. 


_-(f) Rigidity Of Routine And Risks ; 
The artisans have to make individual efforts 
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to collect their daily quota of the raw mate- 
rial. The tapper has to rigidily observe the 
daily routine without any alternative, 
since the tapping technique has a 
natural rigidity. He has to’climb each 
tree at least twice a day to collect 
neera. The supply of neera is not 
copious. They very climbing of the palms 
is physically exhausting. As a result, the 
younger generation is disinclined to adopt 
the tapping profession, The risk of falling 
from the tree also serves as a deterrent? 
Dwarfing of the palms or tapping at the 
lowest convenient portion of the paim has 
to be developed, besides introduction of 
some mechanical climbing methods. 


(g) Antiquated Tapping Processes : 
The age-old tapping methods prevailing in 
different parts of the country have too 
many variations which directly or indirectly 
become responsible, to a certain extent 
for the poor yield of neera obtained from 
the palms, in spite of favourable soil and 
climatic conditions and damage the 
date palms fatally. Standardisation of 
tapping tools and overhauling of the tapp- 
ing process can contribute to the economic 
sibe of the industry. The supply of iron 
and steel at controlled rates isa pre-req- 
uisite for persuading the artisans to adopt 
the improved tools and apparatus. 


(h) Protection Of Raw Material zs 


Neera is highly susceptible to deteriora- 
tion, Lime which has bean used for 
thousands of years to prevent fermenta- 
tion in neera, is found still defective 
especially in respect of making gur and 
other products of standard quality, The 
preservative effect is also not foolproof. 
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The catering of neera in prohibition areas 
creates special problems. The universalisa 
tion of meera_ catering or eventhe 
production of gur and other sweet products 
from it becomes inoperative in the absence 
of a more reliable and effective preservative 
than lime, possessing the other  indis- 
pensable qualities of lime such as easy 
availability, medicinally harmless, uncum- 
bersome in handling etc. The treatment 
of neera pots by smoking, baking, lacquer- | 
ing, waxing etc., have not given satisfactory 
results, 


The crockery and containers used in 
neera catering as beverage have to be 
standardised for hygienic considerations. 
The problem of transport and a storage of 
neera for the same purpose is to be solved 
by storage methods economically suitable 
for the trade. 


(i) Agronomical Treatment: The 
palms of natural growth largely exploited 
for the supply of neera at present, if 
subjected to even nominal agronomical 
treatment by applying some quantities 
of manure or periodical irrigation, may 
yield larger quantities of neera. Appro- 
priate methods of agronomical treatments 
to be developed on the lines of what has 
been done either for coconut or arecanut. 
Cheaper and more effective treatments like 
encouraging of aerial roots will have to be 
either evolved or introduced. 


(j) Tree Diseases etc: The palm trees 
are susceptible to attack by diseases, worms 
rotends. The nuisance caused by the squa- 
tting of vultures on the palm trees is pre- 
dominent in the vicinity of unhygienic 
tanneries etc. The problem can be tackled 
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by levying a compensatory cess on such 
unhygenic tanneries for the preventive 
meaures to be adopted. 


(K) Growth Of Palm Trees: The 
existing irregular nature of the palm 
growth, either too thick or too sparse, 
adversely affects the tapping capacity or 
the yield of neera. Planned plantation of 
palms is, therefore, the basic need. 


Thus the door to the raw material 
opens with great difficulty for the artisan 
who is worried not only in merely obtaining 
the licence at the very start, but is further 
subjected to scathing supervision and 
inspection by various Departments through- 
out the season. After getting the licence 
also he has to overcome so many finacial 
and natural obstructions for obtaining 
steady supply of the raw material. 


Processing Of Neera 


The boiling paraphernalia is vogue in the 
different traditional palm gur localities is 
not scientific. Considerable loss of time 
and energy is involved. — Indiscriminate 
introduction of modern implements cannot 
at the same time. prove effective due to 
the limited local supplies of neera 
and also the boiling capacity 
of the limited local {supplies of neera and 
also the boiling capacity of the artisans or 
their co-operatives. The diagnosis as well 
as the prescription for ;the overhaul of tne 
implements and apparatus on_ scientific 
basis is fraught with working limitations. 
The balanced mixture of the mechanical 
advantages and the introduction potential 
of improved tools and» .apparatus 
has to be assessed. There is great scope for 


i 


ris 


“chemical engineering and even the adoption 


of the vacuum, spray drier and like contri- 
vances. Apart from the cost, .the very 
supply of fuel is retarding the muitipHtation 
of production even in areas*©where 
skilled labour and the ‘trees of’ ‘dasy 
terms can be had as_ in’ tertain 
districts of Kerala, Mysore. Andhra and 
Bengal, The traditional practice is “to 
solely depend on one kind of fuel which 4s 
available. Encouragement for adopting 
other kinds of fuel by evolving suitable 
combustion chambers etc,, will have to be 
given. Even the harnessing of ‘tatural 


powers like solar heat, wind 
and electric energy  etc., cannot be 
ruled out, The. prejudice against 


cow-dung which is largely consumed for 
neera evaporation is baseless; but the pre- 
sent dependence for fuel on leaves of palms 
or the log-wood from the forests.is, no 
doubt, detrimental! to the industry. A search 
for all-round evaporating process is called 
for. In the mean while, supplies of available 
fuel at concessional rates or even free from 
State forests incase of wood and from 
mines in case of coal and elimination of the 
middlemen would ease the problems. 


The production of quality gur, sugar, 
sugarcandy and other products depends 


on the clarification of neera which 
has not received sufficient attention 
of the large number of — producers. 


The present quality of gur, sugar and 
candy as traditionally produced especially 
in South India is’ very poor and cannot 
stand competition. The colour, form 
and taste is repulsive, though 
command a very limited 


it may 


local market. 
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The influx of factory cane sugar and the 
absence of effective scientific methods 
in the © rural areas where — such 
production of palm gur_ exists has 
resulted in restricting the scope of the 
industry. The supply of necessary chemicals 
in the remotest villages would determine 
the future supplies of quality products 
obtained from neera. The methods of 
presentation of these products in the 
market bear paramount importance. The 
age-old practice of wrapping gur in_ hay, 
dry palm and plantain leaves or stocking in 
earthen vessels have inherent hygienic and 
transport handicaps. 


enumerated above 
it is imperative that 


Since the problems 
are of varied nature, 
different institutions, organisations or 
Government departments connected with 
different problems will have to be appro- 
ached to seek solution. The problems have 
accordingly been classified inthe following 
manner to facilitate approach to the 
correct party. 


I. Raw Material : 


|. Denudation of date palm leaves for- 
feeding cattle. 


2. Indiscriminate felling of palm trees. 


3. Reservation of trees from lands of 
Government Departments, Local 
Boards, Gram Panchayats etc. for 
palm Gur manufacture. 


4. Theft of pots 
monkey depredation, 
“nuisance. 


containing neera, 
and vulture 


5. Irregular (Sparse or dense) growth 
of palms. 
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2. Ceramics : 


|. Breakage of Pots - evolving light, 
impervious and economic neera pots. 


2. Economic lacquering of pots. 

3 Applied Physics : 
|. Improvisation of mechanical contri- 
vance to minimise exertions involved 
in climbing palm trees. 

4. Engineering: 


|. Improvisation of labour-saving and 
efficient Centrifugal machine. 


2. improvisation of efficient crystalliser. 


3. Improvisation of mechanical contri- 
vance for climbing palm trees. 


4, Efficient equipments 
auxiliary industries. 


required for 


5. Economic standardisation of neera 
cans, containers, storage vessels etc. 


5. Chemistry : 


|, Neera clarification by economic and 
uncumbersome methods. 


2. Arresting deterioration in. colour, 
texture and hygroscopicity of gur. 


3. Standardisation of the quality of 
of palm products, 


6. Micro-Biology 


|. Preservation of neera, Palm Gur 
Sugar, Candy etc. Arresting bacterio- 
logical fermentation in neera_ by 
preservatives which would be fool- 
proof, cheap easily available and 
uncumbersome in handling. — | 
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7. Entemology : 


1. Wastage of neera by insects, files 
etc. 


2. Infestation of neera by insects. 
8. Agronomy | 


|. Augmentation of per tree yleld 
through agronomical treatment to 
palms. 


2. Augmentation of sucrose content 
through agronomical treatment to 
palms. 


3. Systematic 
ol palms. 


and planned plantation 


9. Soil Chemistry : 


|. Studies on the yield and character- 
istics of neera from trees in different 
regions in relation to respective 
soils. i 


10. Botany: 
|, Dwarfing of palm trees. 
2. Bottom tapping 
3. Evolution of aerial roots. 


Il. Plant Pathology 


|. Preventing and remedying of plant 
diseases. 
i2. Sugar Technology 
|. Production of crystal sugar 
2. Elimination of carmalisation of gur 
and sugar 
3. Increased recovery of sugar 


4. Improvement in quality of gur and 
sugar 


5. Utilisation of by-products 
(3. Fuel Technology : 


|. Possibility of utilising natural power | 
in the manufacturing processes. 


2. Development of more scientific and | 
efficient furnace for economising fuel 
consumption. _ | 


3. Determination of easily available and | 
economic heating agent. 


14. Food Technology 


|. Poularisation of beverages with neera . 
as base. : 


2. Utilisation of palm gur and sugar for 
energy producing foods, 


15. Therapy and Pharamacology : 


|. Evaluation of therapeutic and 
pharmaceutical uses of palm gur, — 
sugar, candy, for the manufacture of 
medicines by both Allopathic and 
Ayurvedic systems. 


16. Nutrition : 
|. Utilisation of neera, palm gur, sugar 


etc.. as supplementary diet for 
children. 


17. Marketing : 
|. Increased facilities. for trading on 


railway premises, sea-ports, air— 
ports moving trains and steamers. 


5. Absence ~— of 
Agency. 


Central supplying 


3. Reservation of export trade in Palm 
products to Co-operatives. 


4. Marketable presentation of Palm Gur 


. Inadequate storage and 


. Slender 
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and other palm products by economic 
and attractive packing. 


. Prevalence of defalcated weights and 


measures in the market. 


. Market fluctuation — stablisation of 


prices. 


. Elimination of middlemen entrenched 


in the field of marketing. 


transport 
facilities for Neera:and Palm Gur. 


18. Co-operation : 


|. Delay in registration of Co-operative 


Societies. 


share capital - limited 


borrowing capacity 


. Inadequacy of working Capital. 
. Introduction of Co-operative boiling. 


. Reorganisation of uneconomic Palm 


Gur Co-operative Organisations. 


_ Liberal extension of Rural credit to 


Palm Gur Co-operative. 


19. Administration ( Including Excise ) 


|. Delay in issuing licences for tapping 


palms, transporting and sale of Neera 
and converting it into gur. 


_ Absence of uniform excise policy 


throughout the country. 


_ Introduction of power in productive 


processes (Policy). 


. Imposition of Excise levies on Palm 


trees and trading activities. 


_ Exhorbitant tree rent — juice sharing 


20. 


21. 


system etc. 


. Common production programme in 


relation to cane gur, - sugar and 


K handsari. 


Labour : 


Deflection of trained personnel to 
large-scale projects etc., on account 
of competitive wages offered. 


. Dearth of skilled personnel. 
. Declining of hereditary skilled labour. 


. Physical unsoundness of the tappers- 


due to mal—nutrition. 


State Aid 


. Encouragement to 


. Sanctioning of long-term 


Scarcity of fuel supply of light fuel 
from State Forests,’ either free or 
at concessional rates, 


Adivasis by 
allowing free use of palm trees 


and fuel. 


. Free allotment of Government land 


for colonisation of tappers. 


. Exemption of neera, Palm Gur and 


other palm products from the 
purview of sales tax, control etc. 


. State aid in the form of unrestricted 


movement of Palm Gur and other 
products by rail, road and water- 
ways. 


. Need for protected markets-Reser- 


vation of spheres for cane and palm 
gur. 
- financial 


assistance. 
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22. Social : 24. Industrial Economics : | 
1. Absence of total prohibition through- J. Augmentation of tapping capacity © : 
out the country. | of a tapper. | 
2. Cultivation of taste. 2. Scientific improvement in the tapping 
processes. 


3. Religious prejudices. 


Lae 3. Economic utilisation of palm molasses. 
4. Prohibition of toy in prohibition ‘ 


belt areas. 4, Economic production of refined lime. 


ase 5. possibility of extracting oil from 
23; Socio-Economics : P y riers K: 
| palm seeds ( except . Coconut) 
|. Fixation of minimum wages to : 


| 25. Statistics : 
tappers and allied workers. atistics 


|. Absence of reliable statistical repor- 
2. Economic and demographic survey of ting arrangement at all levels. 


-tappers. . | 
PP 2. Enumeration. of trees, tappers and 


3. Off-season unemployment. allied artisans. 


Our work should proceed on the basis -(a) Vichar-shasan or 

- peaceful conversion of people to our view by making them think about 

it; and (b) Kartritva Vibhajan or distribution of work among 
‘individuals without creating an administrative bureaucracy. 

Vichar-shasan means the readinesson our part to understand 

the other person’s point of view and to explain ours to him. Inno 

case shall we seek to impose our view on any one. We will rather 


insist that they accept it only after they are convinced of its correct-. 
ness SSO nai 


The other instrument of our work is Kartritva-Vibhajan or the 
distribution of work among individuals. There should be no concen- 
tration of power to act and execute at any one point. Freedom from 
dependence on armed might can come only by following the policy 
which God has adopted in regard to creation .,.....Indeed he has so far 
removed Himself from the scene that some of us are led even to doubt 
his presence. In the same way we should strive to create a State 

°@ which would not need to exercise its coercive authority, Then only 
will we be said to have a nonviolent State. So with this end in view 
we make the demand for investing the villages with the power to 
» manage their own affairs so as to establish Gram-~Raj. 


-~ Vinoba 
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The sugar industry has made rapid 
progress during the last decade. In 1953-54 
the production of sugar was only 10.01 
lakh tons, but it rose to 20.26 lakh tons in 
1956-57 i. e. within a short period of only 
four years. in 1951, there were 158 sugar 
factories with a rated capacity of 15.4 lakh 
tons. In 1955-56, the number increased 
just to 160, but the rated capacity rose 


to 17.4 lakh tons and the actual 
production reached the figure of 
I8 lakh tons. At the rate of one ton of 


sugar produced from |0 tons of sugar cane, 
the sugar mills alone were consuming more 
than 18 million tons of sugar cane. In view 
of the changed conditions following decont- 
rol the policy of “restricted development” 
was reviewed in 1955 and it was decided 
that the total capacity of the industry 
should be~ increased to 20 lakh tons. 
Licences were, therefore given to 43 new 
sugar factories and 42 existing units 
were substantially expanded. Since then 
considering the normal increase of 
population and the increased per capita 
consumption: of sugar, the Planning 
Commission has further decided to raise 


the rated capacity of sugar production to 


25 lakh tons and has permitted the licensing 
of 34 new sugar mills. It is highly probable 
that by 1961-62, the actual production of 
sugar will be the same as the installed 
capacity of 25 lakh tons, as against lO lakh 
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tons in 195 |]-52. 


Consumption 
This raises the question of consumption 
of sugar within the country. In India not 


only sugar, but gud and Khandsari are all 
used as sweetening agents. Gud is mostly 
consumed inrural areas and accounts for 


60 per cent of total consumption; sugar is 
being increasingly consumed in villages, 
but accounts for only 35 per cent of total 
consumption. The balance of 5 per cent is. 
accounted for by Khandsari. According to 
the Nutrition Advisory Committee,the stan- 
dard for health requires the consumption of 
45.6 Ibs. per head per year(as 5 ozs. per 
day) and the Planning Commission worked 

fora standard of 69+ Ibs, per head in 
1961-62. But the total consumption of all 

sweet agents .was only 36 lbs. per head in 

1955-56. If we are able to produce 25 
lakh tons in 1961-62 and consume them 
too, we shall have reached the standard 

as fixed by the Nutrition Advisory 
Committee and increased per capita 
consumption by 25 per cent. (The per 
capita. consumption of sugar is 93.5 
IDso2: 1m a hese 108: tbs:nindK,). > But 
considering the rapid rise in prices of 
cereals and the low. purchasing power of 
rural areas, it is highly probable that our 
total consumption of sugar, as of other 
agents, will hardly rise by 15 per cent even 
if production increases from 18 to 25 lakh 
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tons i.e. by 33 per cent. In this the expe- 
rience of mill cloth production is likely to 
be repeated in sugar production. 


Export Promotion 


This raises the question of disposal 
of surplus production, a surplus ari- 
sing out of the inability of the consumer. to 
increase his demand for sugar. The Govern- 
ment of India has now passed the 
Sugar Export promotion Act of 1958’ and 
- provided for the initial export of 50,000 tons 
of sugar to begin with. It is not improbable 
that by 1961-62, India may have a surplus 
of 2 lakh tons available for export. It is, 
however, interesting to note that as early 
as 1952-53 India imported 59,000 tons, to 
supplement its low production. Imports 
rose to 7,16,000 tons in 1953-54. But our 
indigenous production had rapidly increa- 
sed to 18 lakh tons by 1955-56 and it was 
then that we actually exported 1,53,000 


tons, mostly to our neighbours in the East © 


Asia and West Asia, China, East Africa and 
Malaya between them took more than one 
lakh tons. It should, therefore, not be 
difficult to sell 50,000 tons i. e. one third 
that quantity to the same countries at a fair 
price. 
‘The Price Factor 
Unfortunately sugar prices in the world 


at the moment are not fair, according to 
our estimates. The total world production 


of cane sugar has risen from 23./ 
million tons in [955-56 to 
28 million tons in 1957-58. So also the 


world production of beet sugar has risen 
— from about 15 million to 18 million tons 
during the same period. With a produc- 
tion of less than 2 milllon tons, world 


“ The. 
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prices are not at all determined by the 
Indian market and these world prices are 
much lower than those prevailing in India. 
While sugar is selling at Rs. 420 per ton 
abroad, it is approximately selling at 


Rs. 746 per ton in India (including 
excise and Cane Gess), In other 
words. while. the esc—factory price of 


sugar is Rs, 35 per maund in India, we can- ea 


only sell it at about Rs, I5 per maund 
abroad. Under free trade. the sugar trade 
of india would be badly mauled, 
is It Worthwhile ? | 

This raises further the question whether 
it is worthwhile exporting sugar for. 
earning any foreign exchange. The sale 
of 50,000 tons abroad at Rs. 420 per ton 
(or Rs. 15 per maund) would earn us 
foreign exchange of a little more than Rs. 2 
crores. But simultaneously, it would involve 
the country or its’ Government in 
a total loss of about Rs: 3 crores! Is our 
need for foreign exchange so acute that 
it must be procured at any cost? Would 
it be possible to raise the price of sugar 
by an anna or two per seer as an act of 
austerity, to make up for the loss on 
export? It is quite possible that such 
a rise in price would lead to a 
marked fall in consumption of sugar, which 
is already below the standard prescribed 
by the Nutrition Advisory Committee. 
Sugar is alsoa form of food, though not 
as important as cereals or pulses. Export 


of any food and that ata heavy loss ata 


time when we are importing 2 to 3 million 

tons of food, does not ‘appear to be a 
proposition making much sense. 
India’s Handicap 

The food Minister in one of his speeches 
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Stated that. ‘‘there is considerable scope 
for export of sugar’’, It is probable that 
he is not only fully aware of the disparity 
of world and Indian prices of sugar, but 
that. he is not unaware of the great 
handicaps of the Indian Sugar Industry. The 
average production of cane per acre is less 
than 12 tons in India, while the average 
production is 62 tons in Hawai, 56 tons in 


Javay 20 tons in Mauritius. India has the 
lowest production per acre in the 
world and a_ very low. one at that. 
The recovery of sucrose from cane 


is 9.7/3 per cent in India, but is 10.46 per 
cent in Hawai, 11.49 per cent in Mauritus. 
The Indian factory has a sugar extraction 
season of 100 to 125 days, but the same ex- 
tends to more than 200 days abroad. Worse 
still the location of sugar factories in India 
has proceeded in a haphazard way uptill 
"now. Out of 160 — sugar _ factories 
in existence atv the -.end of the 
First Plan, 73 were in Uttar Pradesh and 30 
in Bihar alone.. The production of sugar 
cane per acre in these States is the lowest 
in India, the sucrose content is hardly 9 
per cent and the factory season about 100 
days. Conditions of production have 
during the last 3 years been deteriorating. 


Leeway To Make 


In Bombay and Southern States the 


production of cane per acre is more than 
13 tons, the sucrose content is || per cent 
and the! factory season. extends to over / 
months. it is fortunate that most of the 
new 43:sugar mills have been started in 
the South and 34 additional mills in 
the Secend Plan will also be mostly 
in the South and on a co-operative basis. 
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But a great leeway has to be made up 


before this inherent initial handicap is over: 
come. Sugar in the South can both be 
manufactured under more favourabl 
natural conditions and can be more easil) 
exported to foreign countries. This will 
however, be a long term programme 
even if pursued with aclear and firm 
policy in the interests fe) 
the nation and not of any particular State 
or States. The scope for export appears 
to be extremely limited during the next 
few years. 


Gur-Khandsari 


It has, however, been observed that 
about 70 per cent of sugar cane in'U.P. and 
Bihar is being used for making Gur or 
chewing cane. Gud is much cheaper than 
Sugar; it is also more nutritive and agree- 
able to consumers who have cultivated a 
taste for it. Produced under more sanitary 
methods anda better appreciation of its 
nutritive values, the consumption of Gud 
is likely to keep pace with the consumptior 
of sugar. The export of sugar is bound tc 
lead to some rise in the price of indigeneou 
sugar and a slight shift in favour of gud 
Exemption from excise duty and cane ces: 
has already served to protect the guc 
industry from the ravages of the mil 
industry, specially in rural areas. The 
export of sugar will also serve the same 
purpose and any deficiency. in sugar wil 
probably be made up by _ increasec 
production and supply of gud. 


increasing Production 


It is already observed that the produc 
tion of Khandsari has been rapidly increa 


sing. It is probable that production wil 
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rise to about 3 lakh tons in 1957-58, while 
it was about | lakh tons in 1954-55. This 
increase is a sign of the growth of decent- 
ralised sugar industry, in rural areas. 


The prices of gud are generally considered. 


to be liable to great fluctuations. The 
market for gud is not well-organised, more 


specially as gud does not keep. long and 


storage facilities are utterly inadequate. 
When gud prices fall more and more gud 
is converted into Khandsari, which can be 
stored more easily and is almost a substi- 
tute for sugar. Khandsari can thus serve 
asa Steadying influence on falling prices of 
gud and a curb on rising prices of sugar. 


| Encourage It 

The present policy of promoting export 
of sugar must, therefore, see to it that 
Khandsari production makes up for the 
shorter supply of sugar and raises the 
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nutritive standard of consumers. This 
should be done by improving the process 
of Khandsari production so as_ to 
increase the percentage of sucrose 
recovery from 6 per cent to 7,5 per cent as 
has been done by the Indian Institute of 
Sugar Technology, Kanpur. It is also desi- 
rable that the vacuum pan process should be 
introduced for the manufacture of Khand- 
sari: tox, < reduce =the waste of 
extraction to the minimum. The in- 
creased consumption of Khandsari would 
then help the promotion of sugar export 
for earning more and more of foreign © 
exchange. If the scope for export of sugar 
is to be substantially increased, then, to my 
mind, not only the culture and quality of 
the cane is to be upgraded, but Khandsari 
should help to release larger quantities of 
sugar for export. 


‘‘Gramdan is a struggle not merely against inequities in oti 
socio-economic composition, Lut goes to the very root-the acquisitive 
tendencies which keep away the best in human life and dwarf its 


growth. 


It is a fundamental movement, 


It is making a significant 


impression upon the people, especially the lowliest of the low. What 
is more, it gives an opportunity to plan the village life from its very 


foundations on clean slate,*’ 


—U. N. Dhebar 
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BEE-KEEPING AND BEE-KEEPERS 


(BY: S.K. KALLAPUR ) 


The Khadi and 
Commission is incurring expenditure for 
the development of the beekeeping Indus- 
try in the country. It was of the order of 
Rs. 1,27,000 in 1953-54, Rs. 3,88,000 in 
1954-55, Rs. 7,18,000 in 1955-56, Rs. 9,72, 
Q00 in 1956-57 and Rs.11,47,610 in 1957-58. 
The budget for 1958-59 is of the order of 
Rs. 12,00,000. 


All this expenditure is incurred under 
the following 10 heads: 


|. Area Offices 
2. Substations 

3. Bee Clubs 
4 


. Model apiaries including experimental 
apiaries and Nurseries 


nn 


. Assistance to medium and big scale 
aplaries 
. Training of fieldmen and apiarists 


. Experiments and Research 


. Marketing Organisation 


ben ORE. © File han! NESS” 


. Central Coordination 

10. Miscellaneous 

Out of these items of expenditure, the 
second, namely, the substations carry away 
the biggest share, 51% in 1753-34,43% in 
1954-55, 76% in 1955-56 and 64% in 
1956-57 and about 67% during 195/-58. 

is It Justified 
It is the object of this article to 


Village Industries - 


consider whether so much expenditure 
over them is justified; whether this 
expenditure has brought any return in the 
advancement of 


shape of economic 
the country or of its people and 
to consider how long this -volume 


of expenditure over them should continue, 
and further to consider the ways of 
bringing it down. | 


Sub-Stations : A substation is a group 
of about 10 villages suitable for bee- 
keeping. In such a group, 10 or 20 villagers, 
preferably agriculturists, are encouraged 
totake to beekeeping as a subsidiary 
industry. Only such of the agriculturists 
as are having some spare time and are in 
need of a spare time Industry and a 
subsidiary income are selected for under 
going training in beekeeping. A substation 
is under the charge 6fe ad 
junior fieldman who imparts instruction 
to the villagers in their own homes as a 


_ year’s or two years’ or three years’ course. 


For this purpose he visits their homes 
which means their apiaries as often as 
necessary. but not less often than once in 
a week in the first year. The following is 
a list of his duties: 


i) organisation of beekeepers’ coope- 
rative societies for the area: 


ii) introduction of a minimum number 
of colonies in improved type of hives, 
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the minimum depending on the area 
selected and the number of colonies 
becoming available in any group of 
villages; | 

iii) stocking and supplying appliances 
etc. and assisting in the marketing 
of the honey and the wax produced 
by the beekeepers; 

iv) imparting instruction to them in the 
science and the practice. of 
beekeeping in their own homes 

v) carrying out such other functions 
as are necessary in the implemen- 
tation of the scheme. 


The location of a substation is intended 
to be changed once in3 years or so to 
serve new villages after the industry has 
been put on a sound footing in the first 
group of villages. The scheme provides for 
Rs, annual 


an average /of 2,280 for 
expenditure over a substation : 
Ist Year 
Salary and P.T.A. of junior field- 
man Rs. 60-++Rs. 20 p.m. 960 
Rent and contingencies Rs. 
5+5 p.m. [20 
Subsidy on hives @Rs. 10 each 
hive for 100 hives | O00 
Equipment 200 
2,280 


Of this expenditure Rs. 1,200 the sub- 
sidy and the price of the equipment remain 
with the centre. The recurring expenditure 
of Rs. 1,080 needs to be accounted for. To 
this expenditure | might add a sum of 
Rs. 400 which’ is incurred over the salary. 
T. A. of an Apiarist, a Senior Fieldman and 
a Peon who were stationed at the area 
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office and the rent and other expenses 
over the area office. 


Area Office : The average expenditure 
over an area office comes to Rs. 5,400 a 
year. But it looks after an average of 15 
substations, 2 model apiaries, a few bee- 
clubs, a few medium and a few. large scale 
apiaries, the training of junior fieldmen etc. 
| might also.add to this a sum of Rs. 100 as 
the share of a sub-station on the expendi- 
ture incured over the Central Co-ordina- 
tion Office at Dharwar. 


Thus total expenditure over a substation 
is of the order of Rs. 1,600. 


Returns 


The question is how this sum ts retur- 
ned by the scheme. 


If the programme. progresses according 
to the plan, an average of 20 Himalayan or 
40 other Indian colonies should be hired 
every year ina substation and about 10 vil- 
lagers should be trained for the beekeeping 
industry in it. Some honey would, of course 
be produced~about 100 Ibs. in the first year 
about 300 Ibs. in the second year and about 
600 Ibs. in the third year. Both the domes- 
ticated colonies and the training given to 
the villagers in the science havea value. 
The value of domesticated colonies varies 
from area to area. lestimate the value 
ofa Himalayan colony at’ Rs. 25 and the 
others at Rs. 12-8-O as an average of the 
price prevailing for the entire country.Next, 
| estimate the value of the training given to 
the villagers at Rs. 135 each. This is the 
amount that we spend for the training of 
a candidate for the junior fieldman’s post. 
A villager becoming fully trained for the 
industry earns’a living by it and becomes 
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able to instruct his neighbours for the 
profession. Thirdly, | estimate the 
value of the honey at Rs. I-8-0 per 
Ib. Thus a centre which reaches -the 
target, namely. 20 Himalayan or 40 other 
colonies, 10 villagers trained for the indus- 
try and aproduction of 100. 300 and 600 
Ibs, of honey in the first, second and 
third years can be said to return Rs. 2,000 
Rs. 2,300 and Rs, 2,750 respectively. From 
this viewpoint, what the substations have 
thus far returned axceeds by very much 
the amount spent for all the 10 items 
mentioned above. 


How long should the part of the scheme 
that relates to substations go on? The 
preamble of the scheme requires that a 
substation should become self-sufficient 
within 3 years. It is only under _ the best 
of conditions that substations become 
self — supporting within 3 _ years, 


Ordinarily even at the end of 3 years, 


the services of an expert are not possible 
to be dispensed with. Beekeeping is not an 
industry for men or institiutions impatient 
for quick results. 


What do we achieve in the first year ? 
Little more than this : 

The demonstration to the villagers 

|) That bees can be kept like their pets, 


2) that it is possible to get honey from 
them withont destroying them, 


3) that such honey is pure, attractive 
and good, and fetches a remunerative 


price, 
4) that the study of the science is recr- 
eative and instructive. 


5) that a living can be assured to one 
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who might take to it with assiduit 
and perseverance in an area suitabl 
for the industry. 


6) that it fits well with agriculture an 
gives asubsidiary industry to th 
farmers in a suitable area, 


7. that it enriches 
horticultures, 


The Other Side 


agriculture an 


But there is another side to the pictur 
Beekeeping is ascience and the science | 
not easy to learn. It requires years c 
patient study to attain even some degre 
of mastery over it. A through knowledg 
of the vegetation in the area where it i 
sought to be practised, its seasons, it 
environments, its weather, their influenc 
over one another and the ability to fore 
cast them are extremely essential  t 
make the study complete. The industr 
is meant only for those who are not afraic 
of the sun. the cold, the rain, the mud etc 
It calls for some manual labour, too, and | 
thorough knowledge of the life and habit 
and some other insects. 


The number of persons who start i 
the Industry but leave it within a year o 
two being devoid of the patience to per 
severe in it, is big enough. Only a few stick 
on. But encouraged by the success of thi 
perseverers, new people take the place o 
those who leave it. Such exits and entrie 
are common in our substa 
tions or in any village during th 
first few years. As a rule the zea 
of those who rush into it vanishes as. fas 
as it manifests itself. The cool and th 
calculating who wait and wacth from. . 
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distance as interested observers for a year 
or so then enter the field. They continue 
in the industry. They study it and contri- 
bute to the progress of the science. They 
profit by it. They are our hopes; on them 
we rely for the success of our labours. 


A few of those who think of taking to 
the industry do not possess the means to 
make a start. A few do not think of 
proceeding except on a cautious scale even 
if they posess the means. Hives and imple- 
ments do not become available in the right 
season. Some-times instructors do 
become available. 


not 
Sometimes financial 
assistance is late in coming. To 
add to all these disadvantages, 
we do not have at our disposal the 
required number of the right type of the 
personel to be put in charge of the work. 
Most of the members of the staff have been 
recruited, trained up somehow — within 
three months and put in charge of the 
work, In beekeeping experience counts 
for the most part. Money cannot buy the 
experience. | 


Follow-Up Worker 


Even when everything proceeds exactly 
as scheduled, the necessity to keep a man 
at Government's cost would continue for 
all time. Such a person would be required 
to attend to the following duties. 

(a) encouraging existing beekeepers to 

expand their apiaries, 

(b) encouraging new persons to take to 
the industry, and to impart instruc- 
tion to them in the science of 
beekeeping. 


(c) tofgive new hopes to discouraged 
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beekeepers who might be thinking 
of retiring from the industry, 


(d) to carry on propaganda in favour of 
beekeeping and consumption of 
honey, 


(e) to attend to the supply of imple- 
‘ments, including hives, 
(f) to attend to the marketing of the 


honey and negotiating purchase 
and sale of stock, 


(g; to carry the results of research and 
experiments to the doors. of the 
beekeepers, 


(h) totake immediate action in the 
case of the outbreak of diseases, 


(i) to pass on the problems of beekee- 
pers to the research stations, 


(J) to maintain a kind of liaison bet— 
ween beekeepers and their societies 
or institutions, 


(k) to collect statistical information, 
to submit progress reports. — 


(!) to generally assist the progress of 
the industry. 


| confess it would not be necessary to 


have an agent to attend to these duties for 


every substation. One might do for bigger 
areas. Even in advanced countries like 
England. France Austria, Germany, Austra- 
lia. U.S. A... they have such-agents. They 
are maintained at the cost of their. resp- 
ective Governments. In some countries 
they are designated as agents: in some, 


supervisors : in some, instructors. 


In Other Countries 


In Austria, they have in all 119 such 
inspectors-whole time servants of the 


GANDHI SMA AKA GR {NTHALAYA 
hs eae <1 cheat Wen el a ee ee amo Pe 
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Government: this works out at the rate 
of one for every 250 sq. miles. In England, 
they have inspectors at the rate of one for 
300 colonies. It seems they are part-time 
workers and are paid at some rate for 
every colony inspected by them or for 
every hour spent on the work. In 
Germany, they have instructors for every 
20 beekeepers or so. They, too, are part- 
time servants. There are such workers 
in almost every advanced country. 


As stated already, our work began in 
1953-54 : it began with 35 substations. 
Their probation period ended in December, 
1956. More than one year before the 
due date. the Commission was moved for a 
small grant of Rs. 25 p.m. to. enable the 
substations becoming three years’ old in 
1956-57, to make their own arrangements. 
The substations are helped with the 
services of junior  fieldman on the 
salary of Rs. 60+20 and a rent contingency 
of Rs.5+5. The replacement of such a 
junior fieldman by an assistant of the type 
| moved for, brings down the expenses to 
28 per cent. The relevant para of the 
expenditure proposals to the Government 
submitted by the Secretary of the erstwhile 
Board to the Deputy Secretary to the 
Government of India, Ministry of Produc- 
tion reads as follows : 


“Assistance To Self-Sup porting Sub- 
stations : A few of the substations started 
in earlier years would have become almost 
self-supporting by the end of this year. The 
fieldman and the equipment now with 
them would then be transferred to new 
areas. It might then be necessary to give 
them equipment at subsidised cost, i.e., 
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Rs. 100 (against equipment of Rs. 200 give 
to other substations) and the grant equ 
to Rs. 300 to maintain their own fieldme 
(a junior fieldman in the substations is pa 
at_ Rs. 60 + 20P.T.A. p.m). The gra 
would be gradually reduced.’’., 


Bee Clubs: Many ways can be pointe 
out how the work of the bee clubs shou 
proceed; the institutions which wer 
granted funds for the purpose were le 
free to bring about their own_ system « 
working, so that | get an opportunity t 
judge which out of the several methoc 
or systems adopted is the bes 
and to pick out the merits from a 
of them and evolve a system that woul 
combine the good points leaving out th 
bad points. 


In Coorg the institution responsib 


to carry out the programme has appointe 
alocal beekeeper to assist the othe 


beekeepers. He is paid a_ salary of Rs, 2 


p. m. for part time work. Ins the Suklaspt 
area the workers are appointed for only 
months in the year during which the 
are paid Rs. 60 p.m. In the other seasc 
the beekeepers themselves look afte 
colonies. 


The work in the Kallupatti area (Kod 
area offlce in Madras State) is proceedir 
in the same way as in the Coorg distric 
with the only difference that the junic 
fieldmen in the villages near about tt 
erstwhile substations visit it periodically 1 
see if club worker is doing his duti 
properly. 

The case of the Kanyakumari distri 
(the Marthandam area office) where tl 
Y.M.C.A is in charge of the work 
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entirely different. They had club workers 
from the beginning. They were doing 
honorary work. A sum of Rs. 300 per 
annum which we are now giving is a 
welcome help to the worker. 


In the North Kanara district was intro- 
duced the practice of levying a contri- 
bution of 25 per cent to 33 per cent of the 
production of honey in the apiaries of 
beekeepers who needed help from fieldmen. 
The payment was made to the cooperative 
societies of the beekeepers who employed 
their own fieldmen. on monthly salaries. 
It did not7suffice for the payment of the 
salary in most cases. The practice is. still 
in vogue in nearly all parts of the district. 


A system like this, viz., of levying’a 


contribution of 25 per cent or 33 per cent. 


of the gross production for paying the 
salary of the fieldman works more satisfa- 
_ ctorily in more fertile areas with a per-hive 
average of 20 Ibs. From about 1[20 hives 
in a village the fieldman might get about 
Rs. 1,000 or at least Rs. 800. 


In the Mahabaleshwar area of the Bombay 
State the authorities of the Bombay Village 


Industries Board who are in charge of the . 


work, purchase the honey of the beekee- 
pers under their care at a price of Rs. 1.40 
or so per Ib. They are able to sell it 
at prices varying from Rs. 2-8-0 to Rs. 6 
a lb. They utilise the margin between the 
purchasing and __ selling prices for 
maintaining the fieldmen. They are 
able to get this high price at Mahabaleshwar 
itself during certain seasons. A practice 
like this suffers from two disadvantages ; 
the public begin to think that the bee- 
keepers are exploited by the agency; 


’ 
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‘secondly, the beekeepers are likely to 
become disloyal to it and sell their 
production to the consumers directly or 
sell to some other agency that offers to 


give to them a_ higher price. It 
encourages ‘the birth of such agencies. 
Technical Guidance 


This does not exhaust the list of reme- 
dies that can be introduced to assist bee- 
keepers in getting technical guidance. — 
Fieldmen might be appointed on a remune- 
ration equal to about half the margin 
that marketing agencies retain over the 
honey which they handle. The present prac- 
tice is to retain about 3 annas per Ib. Ina 
viliage or group of villages producing about 
6,000 Ibs. of honey, the fieldman might be 
given Rs. 600 a year by the agency itself 
out of its own profits. The beekeepers 
might contribute their share.lf the Govern- 
ment contributes a small amount the 
total income of the fieldman becomes 
appreciable. 


In all these systems, the fieldman and 
the beekeepers and the societies, too, stand 
to benefit more as the production per hive 
and the mumber of hives increase, provi- 
ded, of course, sufficient nectar and pollen 
become available to them. So itis in the 
interests of the fieldman to bring about 
conditions for the harvesting of a big crop 
when the season for it comes. 


The last-named case differs from the 
earlier-named ones in a very important 
point-in that it is a purely business propo- 
sition and the instructional and other 
aspects listed earlier are absent in it. 
Three other instances of how the bée— 
keepers can be helped, and are helped in 
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some areas, might be mentioned. They 
are more or less cases analogous to leases. 

In the first of them, beekeepers contract 
with experts for looking after their colo- 
nies during the period of the honey harvest 
in return for a third or a half share of the 
production of honey in them. The posse- 
ssion of the colonies is with their owner. 
They are quartreed in his own home or 
garden. Since both the contractor and the 
beekeeper stand to gain by an increased 
production, both take great Interest in 
the work. 


In the second, 
contracts with the 
the ownership oof the — entire 
production of honey from his colonies 
in return for an agreed sum of money 
which is payable in a lump sum in advance 
or at the end of the season or in instal- 
_ ments. The possession of the colonies is 
usually transferred to the lessee or the 
contractor who keeps them with him till 
the close of the season and then returns 
to the beekeapers. 


the expert 
beekeeper for 


In the third, the beekeepers owning a 
large number of colonies-more colonies 
than they can quarter in their own 
cottages or in one place quarter them 


in the cottages or gardens of 
others. These latter watch over the 
colonies in return. for ‘an ~ greed 
sum or a share of the income from 


the colonies. Altohugh the colonies are 
kept in others’ gardens or cottages, their 
ownership and possession continue with 
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the beekeepers who visit these out-apiaries 
once a week or. so for the purposes of 
extracting the honey. in them and for 
carrying on manipulations. Beekeepers 
interested in the migrating of their colonies 
during the honey flows usually do 
like this. 


All the other systems and. many more 
which | am not able to visualise at the 
present moment, have their own merits. 
They might be having some _ defects, 
too. One might be suitable for a 
certain area while another for another 
area.In the Himalayan regions, for instance, 
the beekeepers have practically no work in 
the cold season when it begins to snow. 
They need help for about 6 manths and 
not for 12 months. In some regions they 
do not need any help, excepting in the 
swarming season. 


The institutions in charge of the work 


have to consider which system would suit 


their areas best. On one point, however, 
lam definite. This industry is not meant 
for persons who are afraid of the sun 
and the cold, the rain and the wind, 
the mud and the stings of bees 
but think of sitting at ease inside 
their homes entrusting the work to 
servants. It is meant only the industrious 
who are acquainted with the science of 
beekeeping and who take delight in manual 
work. A little assistance become necessary, 
and it is for this that the beekeeping 
scheme and the Government should make 
provision. 
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POTENTIALITIES OF HANDPOUNDING 


_ (By RAOJIBHAI N. PATEL ) 


—_ 


It isa well-known fact that India 
lives in villages which grow the necessary 
raw, materials, namely, foodgrains, cotton, 
oilseeds, sugarcane, etc. There was 
a time when the processing and 


preparing the finished products from these 


raw materials were done in our villages, 
The villagers, both men and women, got 
employment in these village industries, and 
they had not to leave their hémes for 
their livelihood. 

As_ science advanced man _ developed 
machines with the result that.a plethora 
of machines, big and small, has come into 
existence today for processing and manuf- 
acturing products which were formerly 
processed with hand in the village. Conse- 
quently the village crafts and Industries 
gradually declined and famished. Then began 
exodus of village-folk towards the cities in 
search of new jobs as their occupations 
were snatched away by the fast growing 
mills and factories. Asa result of this the 
harmonious village life was shattered and 
the village economy withered away. The 
villages which were formerly self-suffi- 
cient in their requirements, 
remained the centres of commerce and 
trade, and the flow of wealth which was 
formerly from cities of villages turned in 


the opposite direction. Thus began the eco- i 


nomic exploitation of phe, at the cost 
of the rapid growth of mechanised indus- 


’ mechanical or 


no longer’ 


\ 


tries in the cities and towns of our country. 
Resources 


Two types of resources, raw materials 
and manpower, are abundantly found in 
our villages. It is a pity that this vast 
manpower is lying idle to a considerable 
extent, whereas machines run by 
electrical» power. are 
used for the production 
of finished goods. This deplorable state of 
affairs has developed because we have 
begun to believe that the production: can 
be raised only with the aid of machines. 


being 


Then the problem arises as to how to 
utilize the vast manpower which is made 
idle in the villages by the factories. The 
answer lies in the development of the 
cottage and village industries which have 
immense potentialities of employment. We 
are not opposed to the introduction of 
electricity in every home in a village 
and its use in cottage and 
crafts. But what we desire 


village 
is that it 


should not lead to exploitation of any kind. 


We findfrom the prevailing circumstances 
that we have not yet been able to produce 
so much electrical power so as to be able 
to supply it to every. home ina village. 
Electrical power was supplied during the 
first five year Plan to nearly 7,000 villages 
only and It is expected to be 
extended to about another 12,000 
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villages by the end of the Second 
Five year plan, whereas the total number 
of villages in our country is nearly 5.6 
lakhs. It is, therefore, apparent that we 
shall need many more Five Year Plans to 
provide every village with electrical power. 
Therefore, our planning should be based 
on the maximum utilisation of manpower. 


Immense Possibilities 


Our village industries, namely, | Khadi, 
village oil, handpounding of rice, cottage 
match, handmade paper and others which 
come under the schemes and programmes 
of the Khadi and Village Industries Com- 
mission, have immense possibilities and 
possess potentialities of giving gainful 
employment to lakhs of persons who 
are at present either unemployed or 
under-employed. 


| would like to emphasise here the 
potentialities of the handpounding industry. 
India is chiefly a rice producing country. 
Nearly 7 crore acres of land is under paddy 
cultivation and about 4 crore tons of rice 
is produced annually. When there were no 
mills, big or small, in our country, 
the processing of paddy was done with 
the help of simple implements by the villa- 
gers. But with the coming of modern indus- 


stry, rice mills also sprang up in our coun- 
try. During the days of controls of food- 
grains,. the number of mills increased 


manifold. Consequently half the quantity of 
paddy which was so far processed by the 
handpounding sector, was taken over by 
the mills. The villagers,  espe- 
cially the women who 
by handpounding, were hit hard by the 


produced rice 
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encroachment of mills on their occupation 
and they were left with no alternative 
employment. 3 


Nutritive Rice 


If the rice mills are either banned by 
law or boycotted by the people, the hand- 
pound industry has the potentiality of 
providing employment to nearly 25 to 30 
lakhs of persons for a period of 6months 
in a year, and nearly 60 to /0 crores 
of rupees can be disbursed as wages to 
those engaged in this village industry. The 
handpounding of paddy serves not only as 
a source of employment, but also makes 
available to the people nutritious rice 
having Vitamin B. The rice milled in 
machines looks snow white and attractive ; 
but its nutritive contents. are destroyed 
in the process of milling. 


This village industry which. helps in 
conserving and augmenting the supply of 
foodgrains, occupies an important place in 
our national economy especially when 


we are importing 20 lakhs tons of 
foodgrains from other countries. The 
handpounding industry can help 


the State in saving the scarce foreign 
exchange which is at present spent on the 
import of huge quantities of foodgrains. 
If polishing in the mills is restricted 
between 3to5 per cent, we can save 
nearly five and a half lakh tons of rice 
which at present goes as waste during the 
processes of polishing. This quantity of 
rice can be saved without any expenditure 
on the part of the Government. The 
handpounding industry has vast potentiali- 
ties of providing employment toa large 
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number of educated persons in the ment toa large section of both educated 
management of production and sales and and uneducated population of India. The 
other subsidiary jobs. | best solution for the deplorable conditions 
of unemployment and poverty prevailing in 
our country, especially in the countryside, 
It is proved beyond doubt that Khadi lies in the development and propagation of 
and Village Industries can provide employ- our village industries and crafts. 


Employment 


It is extraordinary how the wheel has come full circle in the case 
of the Eastern Kuropean countries. They started with great emphasis — 
on heavy industry, but suddenly found that, while heavy industry was 

| necessary and important, they must have other bases for their 
economy, that is, the development of village industry and handicrafts. 
That is alesson for us. We _ believe generally that the industrial 
progress of India will depend and must depend on the growth of heavy 
industry. There will be no industrial progress unless machines are 
made here, unless iron and steel are manufactured here. At the 
same time we have always to remember that unless we balance 
heavy industry with the growth of village industry, we shall 
produce an unbalanced structure. which may crack up and fall to 
pieces. Therefore, the importance of village industry house—hold 
industry, cottage industry and small industry is very great. 
It is great from the employment point of view, of course; but 
it is also great from the point of view of balanced production. It is 
great from the point of view of producing consumer goods. In a static 
economy, some kind of balance can be achieved at the cost of poverty 
and the starvation of the people. But in the economy of a developing 
country, one has to take care at every step lest one step should 
unbalance some other, and create difficulties. We in this country 
have tried to lay stress on food production, on heavy indastry and on 
cottage and village industry in a balanced way. 


— Jawaharlal Nehru 
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HANDPOUDING OF PADDY 


INDUSTRY 


‘| NADIAD 


( By B. K. PATEL ) 


In these days of Sputnik and Atomic 
Energy when one talks of the Handpoun- 


ding Industry, it may sound strange. — Still 
the Handpounding Industry and such 
other village industries have a very 


great bearing on our national economy. 
our economy is by and large an agricultural 
economy. Agriculture in our country is a 
seasonal occupation which subjects our 
people to enforced idleness for 4 to 6 
months in year. Our excessive dependence 
on agriculture is one of the most 
important reasons of our poverty. Our 
agriculturists and the landless labourers 
who depend on them form a very large part 
of our population. Their income is so 
meagre that they are hardly able to make 


both ends meet. Their standard of living is 


very low. When a great majority of our peo- 
ple are hit hard, others cannot escape the in- 
jury. Loss of purchasing power in the hands 
of so vast a majority would naturally exert 
its evil effects in the spheres of production 
and distribution. As a solution to all these 
~ problems, there is need to provide subsi- 
diary occupation to our peasants and 
landless labourers and thus augment their 
meagre incomes. There is need to provide 
employment to those who are sitting idle 
fora considerable part of the year. Hand- 
pounding of Paddy Industry possesses large 


potentialities of providing employment to 
unemployed and semi-employed. It has got 
a potentiality of providing seasonal em- 
ployment to over 45 lakhs of people. 


Rice is the most important staple, food 
of a vast majority of our population. It 
forms 70 per cent of the diet of our people 
For more than 60 per cent of our people. 
it is the only staple food. This important 
food item of ours contains — starch, 
protein, calcium, phosphorus, 
iron fat and vitamins A ‘and B which are 
very important for the maintenance of our 
health and body building. Milling of paddy 
in the rice mills results in the removal 
of large proportion of vitamins and 
other nutritional elements present 
in rice. When a large majority of our 
people, due to their extreme poverty, are 
not able to balance their diet by sub- 
stituting other food items, allowing the 
paddy to be milled and thus leaving it 
deprived of whatever nutritional elements 
it contains would be a public crime. If the — 
paddy is processed by hand it retains most 
of the nutritional and vitamin elements of 
the rice and thus helps in maintaining the 
health of our people. The industry has 
thus a special value also, 


Apart from the above, rice recovery 
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in Hand pounding is about 3 per cent more 
and If fthe whole requirement of rice of 
our country is met by handpounding the 
increased yield which is estimated to 
be 5.6 lakhs tons would provide food 
to nearly 70 lakhs-of people and will save 
our foreign exchange to a considerable 
extent. It would also ensure distribution of 
about Rs. /0 crores amongst handpounders. 


Handpounding of Paddy may not be a 
lucrative occupation compared to modern 
standards, but it nevertheless adds to- the 
family income anything between Rs. 30 and 
Rs. 90 per month, according to the wages 
prevalent in different States, It was a source 
of livelihood to the resourceless women 
and widows in villages. 


Handpounding of Paddy Industry has 
thus a manifold value in the socio—eco- 
nomic reconstruction of our country. It 
provides seasonal and part-time occupation 
to landless labourers and widows and other 
women in the rural areas, 
nutritional food to our people, it gives 
more rice as compared to mills, it saves 
our foreign exchange which can be other- 
wise used for more productive purposes, it 
ensures distribution of wealth amongst the 
masses, it adds to the meagre nicome of far- 
mers and landless labourers in the rural areas 
thus improving their standard of living 
and increasing their purchasing capacity 
which in turn create favourable condition 
for our consumer goods industries and 
thus opening. avenues for further 
employment. . 

This industry is now hit hard by an 
increasing number of rice mills in the 
country. Rice mills are menacingly 


it ensures. 


. 
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increasing in the villages, throwing a. 
number of people out of. employment. and 
uprooting this old industry. ‘Rural 
Employment’ says the Planning Commis- 
sion ‘has been affected directly by the. 
growth of privately owned industry in the 
sphere of food processing. For example, 
in the paddy growing areas, rice pounding 
was always a substantial source of employ- 
ment, both whole time and spare time for 
women. The recovery of rice from process- 
ing paddy by hand was also satisfactory. 
The introduction of rice mills of the huller 
type greatly diminished this employment 
and was also wasteful in various ways. It 
appears to us that in the interest of rural 
employment and to ensure better nutrition. 
the Government should now formulate a 
programme for replacing the huller types 
of mills by organised handpounding of 
Rice? 

In the interest of the revival of Hand- 
pounding of Paddy Industry,the Government - 
thought it worthwhile to intervene, The 
Rice Milling Committee was appointed by 
the Government to look into the conditions 
prevailing in the country and put forward 
their suggestions. On the basis of the reco- 
mmendations of this cornmittee and the 
second Five Year Plan’ Village and Small 
Scale Industries Commitee, recently the 
Rice milling Industry (Regulation) Bill has 
been passed by both houses of Parliament. 


If we got into the details of the Act we 
feel that the Act is a half-hearted approach 
to the problem and nota full approach. It 
was necessary in the interest of the industry 
to eliminate the huller and sheller type 
mills gradually, if not at once. The Act 
provides for a ban on expansion of mills, 
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but nothing concrete is done regarding the 
elimination of the existing mills ( particu- 
larly hullers ) which — are spread 
out in great numbers in many parts 
of our country. Even regarding the setting 
up of new mills the Act does not close the 
door, and ifthe Government is not very 
alert, itis likely that new mills might 


come by the  back-door. There 
is no specific provision for ban 
on polishing of rice in the 
Act. This particular aspect has 


a great value. One of the reasons advanced 
for justifying encouragement of the 
Handpouding industry cannot compete 
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with mills is that people have developed 
wrong taste for highly polished white 
rice and they prefer that rice to hand 
poundined rice which is of a dull colour. 
A provision for restricting polish in rice 
could have removed this special type of 
preference enjoyed by the milled rice and 
the handpounded rice would have been 
able to flow. Apart from that the nutritio- 
nal value of rice would have been maintai- 
ned and there could have been an addi- 
tional recovery of rice. 

Let us request the Government to keep 
all these things in mind while formulating 
the rules for the enforcement of the Act. 


‘The alleged democracy of Capitalism, Communism and 


Socialism is.a dreadfully warped and dwarfed affair. 


True democracy 


depends upon tolerance and non-violence and small-scale organisation; 


not upon force or coercion, but upon peaceful persuasion and consent. 
When power threatens the welfare of the people, with holding of 


consent merely by the ballot is not enough. 


In the final analysis 


only non-violent resistance can curb tyranny and oppression.” 


—Richard B. Gregg 
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POTTERY AND 


POTTERS 


(By K. R. SUBBARAMAN ) 


Let me think aloud about the difficu- 


Ities experienced in organising the Pottery 
Industry under the Khadi Commission. 
Pottery is in’ a unique position when 
compared to other industries in that, 
nobody can undo the existing pottery acti- 
vities in the villages. It cannot be wiped out 
from our economy. India perhaps is the only 
country where un-glazed pottery trade is 
consistently carried on in such stupenduous 
volume. There are, on a very modest 
estimate, 5 lakhs potters’ families even now 
engaged in the production and sale of 
unglazed pottey in this country. The 
average production per family for the 6 
months’ working season in the year is about 
Rs. 60 worth pottery. This works out to 
Rs.I8 crores yearly. Then what do we want 
to work for in this Industry ? The income 
per family of two adults and two children 
working over 12 hours per day comes to 
not more than Rs. 40 p. m. on the average 
and that, too, for only six months in the 
year. This is far below the present income 
of an average Indian. This is one side 
of the problem. Regarding the products 
deterioration of the quality has been going 
on, not to speak of improvement in the 
quality. This is because of the inherent 
limitations in pottery products as they 
are voluminous, — weighty, cheap 
and fragile. It is also due to the 


unhealthy bargaining attitude of the public 
followed by the psychological tendency of 
the potter to produce more in number 
at the cost.of the quality and decrease the 
price to meet the bargaining tendency. 
There is no incentive for the potters to 
improve the quality and to make efforts to . 
put in the market more attractive wares 
which can fetch better prices. and 
which require less and less mechanical 
exertion and less of raw materials. By 
utilising his talents more intelligently, the 
potter can produce finer products and get 
better income with less effort and at less 
expenditure. 


As examples, | many | 


can quote 
instances. Take the case of a pot thick 
and heavy, crude in finish, ill-fired with 


dull sound showing that it is weak. Such 
a pot may be sold for one anna and it may 
last for one month or less. If the pot 
could be made thin with good finish and 
fired, it will not only look well, it will 
give a good ring showing its durability, It 
will also be light. This pot, although 
fragile, if handled safely, will last for years. 
Older the pot, stronger and better it is 
considered to be. To get clay to prepare 
it, to knead it, to throw. (shape) the pot 
on the wheel and to handle it. in further 
processes till it :s sold, all these operations 
take away more and more energy of the 


~ 
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potter . if the pot is unnecessarily heavy. 
In the bhatti, the fuel expenditure 
depends on the thickness of the wares. At 
home while using the pot, a weighty pot 
is uncouth to handle. Had the potter 
used his skill there would have been a lot 
of saving and his efforts would have 
brought more satisfaction to the customer 
and better earning for himself, 


Technical : 


Pottery is that craft in which clay is 
shaped, dried and fired into articles of 
utility and art. These process involve hand- 
ing of different clays handling of materials 
required to be mixed with clay and work- 
ing the clay mixture into a homogeneous 
mass of the required plasticity. The next 
process is shaping this workable clay by 
different methods like throwing shaping 
on the wheel), jollying (on the wheel with 
a mould and guide), pressing, casting (in 
moulds of wood, baked clay or Plaster of 
Paris) and joining. The article shaped by 
any of the above methods has to.be finished 
properly. Generally the potter uses the first 
method of making the pot on the wheel. 
it to harden by evaporation 
of excess water and then systematically 
does the beating of the sides to make 
the pot bitter, thinner and denser. Excess 
clay from small articles. is scraped out as 
they do not require beating. Joining, 
embossing, carving, cutting, and number 
of other devises add to the beauty of the 
ware.»When the shaping is accomplished 
the next important step is slowly drying 
the ware succesfully without 
cracks or warping. The dried ware is 
generally given a good finish with the use 
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of fine red earth before subjecting it. to 
the fire. Firing is the next and the last 
process where the final fate of the ware 
lies, as all the laborious and artistic work 
would have gone in vain if the Ware. gave 
way in the fire. 


| give the above description in order to 
readily understand some of the usual 
processes so that the technical problems 
can be put forth in an intelligible way. 
Broadly classified, the problems are 
connected with: 


(i) 


(ii) Opening materials, 


Clays, 


(iii) Equipments and tools, 
(iv) Finishing Ma terials, 
(v) Fuel and kiln, and 


(vi) The ‘know-how’ to handle these 
material, tools and equipments to give the 
required effect successfully with ‘the least 
effort. | 


i. Clays: Clay forms by decomposition of 
rocks. Washed by rain, clay is deposited 
in tank-beds, fields and river banks. Rarely 
we find a ready workable clay not requir- 
ing any mixture with other clays or mate- 
rials. Workable clay is that, which has 
the required qualities, viz., plasticity that 
allows shaping it as desired - porosity that 
allows the shaped article to dry success- 
fully without cracks or warping, and vitre- 
ousness that allows the wane to become 
hard after the fire. Certain articles require 
more plastic clay and certain other articles 
require less plasticity. Some clays. have 
fine grains and some are course. In. some 
places clays exist ready for use and do not 
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contain undesirable impurities. In certain 
places seldom do we find any clay without 
impurities like lime, stone and other grit 
the presence of which-cause damage to the 
articles. Clays in the black cotton soil areas 
of Bombay State, Madhya Pradesh and Hy- 


derabad areso poor for pottery that 
in order to make: them workable, 
fibrous materials and ash have to 


be mixed in large quantities. Potters have 
found that such fibrous material in ready 
form exists in horse-dung which requires 
only collection and thrashing for making it 
into a uniform pulpy mass. Horse-dung 
thus mixed in clay gets reduced to ashes 
in the kiln and the pot has no remnants of 
horse—dung left in it. All the same, hand- 
ling horse-dung is not only dirty and 
insanitary but risky, as titanous infection is 
said to be generally carried through horse- 
dung. Perhaps, the potters who use horse- 
dung in clay are immune from such infection. 
As an alternative material to replace horse= 
dung an attempt is going on to supply pul- 
ped straw almost resembling horse—dung. 
That serves the purpose equally well and 


at the same time clean and safe. In Rupa- 
yathan Institution in Saurashtra, this 
experiment was conducted. Straw, 
mostly the left-outs from the cattle 
shed, was worked in the 


beater of the paper unit. In less than half 
hour, the whole lot was converted into 
the required consistency. The wet pulp 
was dried and made available in bags ata 
very cheap price. In spite of this attempt, 
| wonder how many potters will be willing 
to pay for the pulp while they can collect 
horse-dung almost free of cost in their 
own surroundings. 
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Many people are under the impression 
that clays require chemical analysis to 
start pottery, forgetting that it is only for 
electrical porcelain and finer and highly 
advanced type of pottery such analysis has 
any meaning. For ordinary village pottery 
even of the finest finish testing the clay is 
very simple, involving only physical 
methods of washing, sieving drying and 
firing. Mixture of two or more clays for 
making a particular kind of ware can 
be easily done by simple methods 
on the spot by a potter. Each clay deposit 
has gota different quality and therefore, 


it is not possible to test the clay once for 


all. For unglazed pottery of the heavy 
type, it is not practicable to supply fool- 
proof clay mixtures from a central place. 
Regarding glazed pottery of the finer type, 
it is not only costly, but also risky to 
experiment with the clays in all centres. 
Therefore, it has been found necessary 
to supply tried clay bodies and 
glazes from a central Ceramic Station 
within a reasnable radius, so that the 
glazed potter production centres can 
continue to exert their best skill and energy 
with confidence on the results by using 
the basic materials supplied from a reliable 


source. A cooperative Society engaged in 
even unglazed common clay pottery can 


have certain facilities made available to its 
members on the same lines within the 


village. 
Unfortunately, from ancient times 
potters had tobe atthe mercy ofthe 


landlords in whose land good clay, deposits 


exist. Potters are used to have access*to 
such deposits either free of cost. grat 


nominal cost of meeting the annual Pottery 


needs of the landlord free of «cost, 
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From Government lands they used to 
help themselves. If objected to they 
Stealthily remove the clay. The objection 
by» the landlord is that the potter bur- 
rows into the field and renders its useless 
for cultivation and, therefore, he requires 


the potter to level it up. The levelling up 


entails effort and at the same. time 
for digging clay the next season 
it is a difficult task. On the other 


hand, there are places where it is beneficial 
for the landlord to lower the field at the 
potters’ cost. But finding that the potter 
wants the clay, the landlord strikes the 
bargain by insisting on unreasonable price 
for the clay thus excavated. In certain 
cases potters find thoroughly helpless when 
the landlords resort toa dog-in-the-manger 
poNcy'and there are instances where potters 
are denied access to the clay deposit at any 
cost. Ordinarily, potters’ clay is not a 
commodity, stocking and sale of which can 
be arranged. Moreover, workable clay 
cannot be easily distinguished by anybody 
other than the potter. Inspite of all his 
knowledge of his clay methods of shaping 
and baking, there are occasions when he 
is’ desperate when a whole kiln load of 
pots gets damaged. Reasons for this are 
beyond his reckoning and he reconciles 
with the mishap saying that it is God's will. 


Opening Materials :- Sand or sandy 
clays are aaded to plastic clays to ‘increase 
the? porosity. Suitable sand is . required. 
Otherwise: in the fire, damage will be 
caused.. «Lime particles in pottery 
buest out’ ‘after “the fire = when 
atmospheric mdisture causes the particle 
to expand and increase in volume, forcing 
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out its way through the surface of the 
article. If fibrous materials like horse-dung 
and ash are used as opening and binding 
materials inclays, such pottery product is 
porous, weak, weighty and incapable of 
taking high finish. 


Equipments And Tools For Shaping: 
The traditional tools including the potters 
Wheel are, no doubt, very simple and 
handy. They are mostly of local make. But 
there are limitations for their performance. 
Unless the potter is highly skilled, they do 
not allow of precision work. They do not 
allow of consistent shape and size, if the 
potter is not highly skilled. The problem of 
introducing improved equipments amongst 
potters is two-fold. However much the 
equipment is subsidised, the potter finds 
he is unable to pay even in small instal— 
ments as his income is insufficient to invest 
on such equipments. The other aspect of 
the problem is to convince the potter of 
the superiority of these equipments over 
his traditional counterparts. ~He is. 
so much accustomed with his potters’ 
wheel that, although it wobbles, he 
is confident about his capabilities 
and he often times challenges the superiority | 
of the improved equipments. The moment 
he is asked to do certain special articles on 
the traditional wheel; he has some excuse 
or other and helplessly tries to concile his 
lot with the conventional pottery. Without. 
exception, almost all the potters are found 
to be extremely poor and helpless. Follow- 
ing their conservative habits, they cannot 
come out of this rut. Production and sale 
of pottery of the improved type have to. 
be organised with or without the 
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cooperation of the potters and when they 
see the increasing demand for these wares 
and when the processes are demonstrated 
to them in their colonies, more and more 
potters will realise the need for change 
in their production methods. 


Materials And Tools For Finishing : 
Certain techniques have been guarded 
and kept secret. by individuals or groups 
of potters in different parts of the country. 
They were neither willing to teach others, 
nor learn from others. This is unhealthy. 
Gradually this difficulty has been tackled 
to some extent by the Central Village 
Pottery Institute by pooling of 
mnie =. resources. and<<-skiit ‘of = the 
existing potters. Much work, however, 
‘lies ahead. There are materjals and pro- 
cesses in finishing pottery before they are 
baked. If the finishing process is demon- 
strated and the finishing materials like 
‘Kabis’, ‘Pakkan’, ‘Bhis’ and ‘Chemmannu’ 
are made available in good quality at rea- 
sonable cost throughout the country, by 
gradual stages village pottery products 
can be made highly attractive and useful. 
In the same way, if ready-made giazes for 
simple glazing and the knowledge about 
that method are made available, many will 
jump with joy at the results. The problem 
is to arouse in the potters the initiative 
and enthusiasm required for any new 
enterprise. | 


Fuel And Kilns: To bake their wares, 
the potters use thron twigs and fire wood 
as well as dried dung-cakes. To salvage 
animal dung for manure. purposes, it Is very 
necessary to provide an alternative fuel for 
manure purposes, itis very necessary to 


towns. and 


provide an alternative fuel for the potter 
which readily available at an equally cheap 
cost in the villages. This problem 
is very acute and puzzling. Dung-cakes 
serve the potter as ideal fuel for getting 
good results. Scarcity of wood fuel is 
actually felt in the North especially in the 


plains. Another problem with the potters 


is the kilns located - amidst populated 
cities where the potters 
use mostly the waste cumbustible materials 
cheaply available. Smoke from the kiln is 
a nuisance for the people around. It may 
also be considered as insanitary and un- 
healthy. If the potters ‘have to ‘be 
evacuated from populated areas to res- 
pectable distance, the problem of provi- 
ding them with adequate building 
and other facilities arise, in addition to the 
transport facility for their products into 
the cities and towns. They are reluctant 
to leave the populated areas where they 


get ready market for their wares. More‘ 
over, as they work where — they 
live, they feel that they are being 


excommunicated if they are to be removed 
from their present surroundings. The cost 


of rehabilitation is prohibitive. This has 


been under 
authorities in 


survey and study by the 

Delhi City. The same 
problem has cropped up in Bombay. Even 
in a small town like Manamadurai in Madras 
State, due to frequent complaints by 
influential persons, the potters were 
forced to either use a tall chimney to get 
rid of the smoke or to migrate elsewhere. 
The Pottery Expert in Madras State’ made 
an attempt to ease the situation by putting 
up a built kiln and a tall chimney. But the 
experiment was a failure because ordinary 
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potter’s wares cannot be economically 


fired in such kilns assy Ate 
fuel consumption is found to be 
very high. The present practice 


of the potters are very different, using a 
different kind of fuel from the ones requi- 
red in built kiln with chimney. The problem 
has still to be solved satisfactorily. Much 
may be said about improved kiln as about 
improved equipments, but the test of the 
improvement isin the use of the same _ by 
the potters. 


There are very many _ varieties of 
designs for kilns according to the type of 
wares to be fired. It is no doubt possible 
to effect saving in fuel and reduce damage 
in the fire by organised efforts and 
co-operative attempts in production. 
lf there are 20 potters in a colony 
and if they make identical wares 
there must be enough understanding 
amongst them for common service, not 
only for collection of clay, fuel, etc. but to 
use the comrnon kiln to save fuel and dec- 
rease the damage. 
only if they all work for consistent results. 
Thus, there can be a common kiln for each 
kind of article requiring the same treat- 
ment. The difficulty isin creating the 
c@pperative understanding amongst the 
potters and sufficient honesty and sincerity 
to work for the common good. 


The’ ‘Know-How’ ToHandle The 
Materials, Tools And Equipments: 


Exhibitions can arouse the curiosity of 
the public to some extent. But very few 
artisans visit these exhibitions. Training 
Centres on the other hand are few and far 


This will be possible: 
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between that the average potter is unable 
to avail of these. Married at an early ag 
and with children, very few potters ar 
able to go to Training Centres for month 
together leaving their families to thei 
fate. When once the —potte 
leaves the family there is on 
means for the subsistence of the family, a 
production work in the family is upset 
Therefore, the Training Centre canno 
expect to benefit the potters directly. Ther 
there are the Demonstration Squads o 
Peripatetic Parties who conduct demon. 
strations in the Potter’s colonies. Bu 
the time of demonstration is too short t 
leave any effective and lasting impressio 
of the production methods on th 
potters in the colony. Thes 
demonstrations are beneficial only to 

limited extent in that potter is set t 
think progressively so that his conservativ 
attitude will be given up and he himsel 
will begin to take some. initiative t 
improve the situation. There are attempt 
in certain States, to station the Demons 
tration Party under different names 
tuitional classes, training centres, etc 
Even if this party works in the sam 
place one year, the desirable 
result has not been forthcoming, becaus 
the demonstration party is not self-suppor 


ting and that itself is a bad demonstratior 


It is not self-supporting, because the sta 
in the party sticks to the party only, be 
cause the monthly emoluments are mer 
than what they could earn inde 
pendently with the same exertion. | 


the regular training. centres also trainee 


require practical demonstration by runnir 
successfully and profitably a productic 
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centre. The Commission may not be able 
to run a production centre as successfully 
as an Institution; but it will take time for 
institutions to run production centres 
as model for the trainees. The 
marketing organisation will provide the 
real incentive for the artisans as this 
assures effective outlet for the products 
of the artisans. The organisation has to 
gouw more and more in intimate contact 
with the artisans. 

Potters Mostly Self-Employed : Clay 
and fuel were collected almost free of cost 
by the potter in the Village till recently. 
His equipments consist of. the traditional 
potter’s wheel, wooden beaters and stone. 
All these together would have cost him 
at best a few rupees and even that 
would have been paid by him in kind by 
pots in return to the assistance taken from 
the carpenter and the stone-cutter. His 
pots are sold in the sorrounding shandies 
Therefore, he is self-employed. The custom 
of the potter supplying the yearly require- 
ments of certain number of families during 
the harvest season by acertain quantity of 
grains is still in existence. In rural parts, 
this barter system is advantageous to the 
potter especially because of the food scar- 
city and a slight difference to his advantage 
in calculating the cost of pots and grains 
exchange. During the harvest, naturally, 
the price of cereals is low. | 


Unfortunately, middle-men have entered 
into the picture between the potter and 
the user. The middle-man advances loans 
to the potter, whose wants have been 
increasing and who has no other credit 
facilities or ready market to get cash in 
return. He needs cash to meet his primary 
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needs and in additional to meet his needs 
created by bad habits. He craves for mone- 
tary help. The merchant takes advantage 
of his helplessness. This happens mostly 
in the monsoon days when he is mostly un- 
employed. His wares do not dry and his 
bhatties are damp. To redeem the debt; he 
works hard after the monsoon. He is 

obliged to sell his wares to the merchants 
at low prices. In spite of his earnest attempt 
by working day and night, his debt is not 
generally repaid completely and 
the next monsoon comes. The debt in- 
creases. Thus he becomes a slave to the 

money-lender merchant. Involuntarily and 

helplessly, he groans in this state of affairs. 

The self-employed potter could have flouri- 
shed if left to himself and brought under 

co-operative fold. This will eliminate the 

middle-men and at the same time benefit 

the potters from the scientific advance- 

ment in this industry. 


Registered Institutions And Pottery: 
Constructive workers engaged in Khadi 
and Village Industries work under Registe- 
red institutions. But the activities of these 
institutions have been confined mainly to 
the promotion and propagation of Khadi 


production and sales. In the case of 
Village Pottery, Registered institutions 
began to work for this Industry 
only very recently, that is after 


the All India Khadi and V. I. Board was 
founded. Therefore, their experience of 
this industry is very limited and pottery is 
not an easy subject. The potters cannot 
be easily brought under these institutions. 
Pottery, especially that part of pottery 
which requires skill on potter's wheel; can- 
not be handled without years of practice, 
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Therefore, even now the 
that have taken up village pottery deve- 
lopment with the assistance of the Khadi 
Commission are finding it difficult to tack- 
le the potters in spite of all their sincerity. 
It will take time for the Registered Institu- 
tions to show substantial results in this 
Industry wherever they depend on the 
potters. Many Institutions commit the 
mistake in taking assistance from the Com- 
mission and starting the activities in their 
premises without consultation with the 
local potters and studying their needs. 
Later on they find that the potters are 
conservative and begin to woo them. The 
reaction is bad in that the potters demand 
monthly salary for their work in the 
production unit under the institution, as 
though they are to work for the benefit 
of the institution ! How cana production 
unit be successful paying monthly salary for 
the potters ? Will production be commen- 
surate with the expenditure ? Can any 
‘institution afford to employ spinners on 
monthly wages for spinning yarn ? The shed 
for the production centre is no. doubt to 
provide more built space for the potters 
who are greatly handicapped by lack of space. 
This shed. has.to be in the Potters’ colony 
where they live and work at present. The 
potters have to feel that the institution 
has given them the extra space not 
temporarily and they should also feel that 


the institution is serious about their 
well being. There are institutions 
which have taken up village pottery 


- development enthusiastically and coura- 
geously in spite of their being new to 
this line. Certain institutions have done 
admirable work during a short time of 


institutions 
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one or two years. Yet, the problem of 
successful handling of this industry by 
Registered Institutions is there. It has to 
be tackled suitably. 

Co-operative Societies: There are 
two kinds co-operative societies willing to 
take up this Industry. One is the Multi- 
purpose Co-operative Society and the 
other the Potter’s Co-operative Society. 
There are very few Multi-purposes Societies 
for this activity and, therefore, | deal with 
only the problems faced by the potters’ 
Co-operative Societies. Generally, these 
Co-operative Societies of potters are 
registered either due to the enthusiasm 
of the sympathisers or due to the exagger- 
ated exposition to the potters of the 
benefit of the cooperative movement. The 
members are mostly uneducated and 
illiterate. They have high hopes in the 
beginning due to exaggerated promises. 
But the common cause and the common 
problems are not usually tackled efficiently. 
The’ Societies - fall am prey ~ to ~ the 
temptation of spending the funds 
without being particular about the benefits 
that should acrue to the members. Very 
soon, funds collected as share capital and 
working capital taken as loan on the 
strength of the share capital melt away and 
a State arrives when the Society, having 
incurred losses is unable to repay the loan 
and unable to function. Had there been 
constant vigil on the society by the Co- 
operative Department in addition to timely 
guidance, the picture would have been 
different. In Madras State, certain Co-ope- 
rative Societies are given the full time 
assistance. of one Co-operative Inspector 
each as ex-officio-Secretary. This has 
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brought forth very good results. For 
some years to come, until the members 
become conscious of their part in the 
successful management, the Co-operative 
Societies should continue to get this assis— 
tance. Formation of such assisted co- 
operatives might suit the pottery industry 
admirably. But there are very obvious 
limitations to their growth. In remote 
villages where one or two potters’ families 
exist in each village the co-operative 
movement cannot be extended appreciably. 
There the Village Panchayat or the Regi- 
stered Institution can function successfully. 


Small Village units of production under 


the guidance of Gramdan agencies can do 
good work even in the remote parts of the 
country. 


Brick bhattis are run on cooperative 
basis in U.P., Punjab and other States. 
Although it is called a cooperative bhatta, 
the members of the cooperative are not 
engaged in this work. The work is handed 
over to contractors and wage-earners 
are engaged for brick = bhattas. 
in such “cases, if= the. work — Is 
undertaken by Registered Institutions, the 
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profit can be expected to flow to the wage- 
earners gradually by increased wages and 
even if the institutions earns a profit from 
the bhatta, it will be utilised for other 
activities for the benefit of the people in 
that locality. Potters’ cooperative society 
are being registered in good number in 
Bihar, and Orissa. It is necessary to have a 
definite programme for these societies from 
the very beginning with adequate assistance 
and constant vigilance and help by super- 
vision. 

Caste Consciousness : There are 
amongst traditional village artisans, black 
smiths, carpentres, goldsmiths, potters and 
other groups.But in none of these groups do 
we find the communal spirit and the caste 
consciousness, as in potters. They are poud 
of their skill, and are in general,.united as 
a community. But as in other communities, 
there are sects and sub sects which play 
one against the other. In their profession 
they are jealous and lacking in co-operation. 
However, as days pass by they begin to 
realise their helplessness and find the need 
for cooperation and organised effort. In 


organising these potters the human element 
has to be tackled carefully. 


“All technological advance does not make evil good or good 


evil...Let us hope the world will become gradually civilized. 


it is not 


really civilized today. It will become civilized when this technological 
advance is used for human betterment and not for human destruction 
We must train our minds to think in a new way in this new age in 
which we live, the atomic age, the interplanetary age...If we don’t 
then the alternative is utter, absolute destruction.” 


—Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
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HANDMADE PAPER INDUSTRY 


(By YT. B. BHATT) 


Before any industry is taken up, 
especially the handmade paper industry, it 
is inquired whether the industry will be 
self-supporting. If the reply is convincing 
and in the affirmative, another question or 
problem will arise: where it should be 


Started, i. e., the problem of land, 
building, water supply _ etc. The 
industry requires not only large quantities 
of water, butalso arrangements for the 


disposal of the used water. Therefore, the 
land should be so selected that the water is 
drained off'easily. The water contains che- 
micals and, ‘therefore, 


it is not generally 
useful for tender plants. : 


The next problem is: what type of 
building should it be kachha or pucca. As 
the industry requires large quantities of 
water in many processes, the building and 
~ flooring should be such as would resist 
moisture. Walls are sometimes used for 
drying the paper i. e., the walls and 
floor must be cemented or of chunam. 
If any dust or dirt comes from outside, it 
will spoil the paper. So on the top also 
the roof should be dustproof, leak proof 
either made of cement or asbestos sheets. 
This is why inthe handmade paper indus— 
try the artisan kagadis had pucca build- 
ings, while other artisans lived in mud 
and thatched huts. 


With all these points, the factory site 
should be as near to the place where water 


and power are available and also other 
transport facilities. It would, be, therefore, 
best to select the site at the corner ofa 
town or a city. 


The Building 

In construction of the building, the 
shape and style will have to be considered. 
The building should be closed from all 
sides, leaving a space for the gate, i. e. 
‘U' or square type building will be helpful. 
The inner Chowk will leave more space 
for drying the paper in sun and 
carrying out certain processes in dry days. 
The height of the walls and roofs should be 
more than 12’ and 18’ respectively so that 
there is enough space left above for 
installing the beater at higher level and 
a second closed storey is made for drying 
of paper. The fioor should be 
concreted after the machines are installed. 
The building should be open from the side 
that there is ample ventilation, light, air 
and also a place for the manager to sit in 
one corner to keep an eye on all the proce- 
sses and work going on in the factory, As 
far as possible the rooms for stocking 
raw-materials and digestion thereof 
should be nearer to each other, 
but seperated from the main building to 
avoid dust, smoke etc. Also the wet and 
dry pracesses should be separated in the 
main building to avoid wastage ef paper 
due to negligence. If electricity is available, 


a 


the beater and the calender should be 
worked on separate motors, but where 
oil engine is to be used, the beater and 
calender will work on different shafts, 
either at right angles or at opposite sides. 
As far as possible, all the processes should 
be so arranged that the unfinished passes 
ahead avoding bringing it back or crossing 
it again on the same space. 


After the problems of land and buildings 
(including arrangements for water and 
mechanical power), third problem is of 
labour. If there are hereditary artisans to 
be provided work in their homes, it is 
better to confine the processes of beating 
and manufacture of pulp in the factory and 
_ supply the pulp to the artisans in their 
homes. They will have vats for lifting in 


homes and sizing -can be done by women 
folk. | 


While starting a paper unit, it will have 
to be considered what type of paper can be 
economically produced in the area. It will 
depend mainly on the availability of cheap 
raw materials, e.g. grass, waste paper, 
tailor cuttings etc. and marketing facilities 
for a particular type of paper. It is 
found by experience that in the 
beginning it is economical and easier 
to start to produce rough quality of paper, 
even though it may be !00 per cent rag, 
i.e., even in high grade, file covers, file 
boards, cover paper, card paper, blotting 
paper etc. ) . 


Equipment 
Tie question of selection 
and purchase of machines Is the 
most important. On it depends the 


production of good and standard quality of 
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paper. When arrangments for building 
are being completed, orders for purchase 


of machines should be placed well in 


advance so that when the building ts 
ready without flooring, the machines 
reach the centre. When machines are 
received, the materials for installation 
should be kept ready, and the mechanic 
should be called for. Even though there 
may not be any basic defects in the 
machines, these may not give satisfactory 
work due to defects in installation or to 
lack of knowledge in the proper use of 
the machines. It is advisable not to hurry 
for any standard production unless the 
machines are finally put into correct 
working position. 


Labour 

All these preliminaries done, the next 
important item is labour. The basic idea of 
supporting, promoting and carrying on the 
activities is the providing of employment 
either tothe hereditary artisans or the 
locally available unemployed persons. We 
can divide the work in broad categories, 
Lee, skilled and unskilled, hard 
and light. Light and unskilled work, 
e. g., sorting, cutting of raw materials, 
sizing can be done by womenfolk or boys, 
but for lifting, calendering, cutting of — 
finished paper should be done by skilled 
workers who are generally men. For skilled 
work, higher wages are to be paid and men 
folk can preferably do that as they are likely 
to stick to the Job on a permanent basis. 
From the beginning it. is essential to 
take some trained labour so that wastage 
in production can be minimised. Generally 
» to 10 youths be deputed be a good train— 
ing-cum-production centre and each one 
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should have been specially trained in a 
particular process - lifting, sizing, cutting 
etc. . 
Further, it is not the quantity of 
production that counts, in the first 
instance, it is the marketable quality. So, 
whatever is produced, it should be a useful 


article and should fetch a value. Each 
labourer should be trained in one 
process, always trying to go upward 
to the higher the type of process 


so that he can earn more by doing skilled 
work. When something unserviceable 
is produced, it should be destroyed at that 
level; but care must be taken that there is 
least wastage after sizing material is applied. 
Regular and full time work can only make 
the persons expert in the processes. It is 
only when a person gets sufficient wages for 
the maintenance of a family that he sticks to 
the job ona permanent basis. Further, 


f 


from both the employers’ and the emplo 
yees’ point of view, as many of the pro 
cesses as possible should be brought int 
piece work wherein the employer gets th 
largest production and the employee earn: 
the maximum wage. Care should, however 
be taken that the largest production doe: 
result in substandard and bad production. 


Last, but not the least, is the finishing 
process. In this either the paper is removed 
of the outside defects or ‘converted into 
stationery. 7 


Whatever the care taken, it should not 
be forgotten that the cost factor is very 
important. Costing is a science in itself. 
One thing should always be borne in mind 
and that is to economise wherever possible 
without affecting of quality. Good quality 
paper, though a little costly, is sure to find 
a market. 


‘Finally, a word may be said about the possible extension. of 


the idea and the movement, 


Once Gramdan becomes established as 


an operative institution it may in favourable circumstances grow and 
spread without any special propaganda or outside effort. It may then 
become a matter of choice for the people whether they remain in the 
common pattern or seek development in the Gramdan pattern with 
the special aids and privileges that it obtains, on the one hand and 
the special effort and responsibilities that they have to undertake, on 
the other, And it may become necessary to provide for obtaining 
certain requisite majorities as in other types of legislation for 
counted in the Gramdan system. 
but it is only if the Gramdan movement succeeds in this manner in 
establishing a possible pattern for which the people can deliberately 
opt that it could influence policy and socio-economic development 
in the country in a really effective manner,” 


being 
This is perhaps looking far ahead, 


-Dr. D. R.. Gadgil. 
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AMBAR IN ORISSA 


‘ane 
The Ambar Charkha has revolutio- 
nized the hand-spinning industry in the 
country. It will enable the spinners who 
‘want to eke out their livelihood through 
this home industry to earn four times-of 
what they were earning on Kisan Charkha. 
it is true that the implements in Ambar 
Charkha. set, nemely, Charkha (spinning 
wheel), Belni (sliver making instrument) 
~ and Dhunai Modhia (carding instrument) are 
more costly and more complicated than the 
Kisan Charkha in their make up and require 
more training for their handling than that 
is required for latter. But taking into consi- 
deration the productive capacity of this 
Charkha set and the fact that it is given to 
a trained spinner on hire purchase basis 
(the entire cost being payable in course 
of five years in monthly instalments and 
subsidy at 50 per cent cost will be given to 
good spinners who produce 1500 hanks in 
each of the first two years), it will not be 
hard or difficult for industrious spinners or 
their families to produce adequate yarn by 
sale of which they not only can pay back 
the loan instalments, but also get some 
remuneration for the work they do in their 
homes. | 
Earnings 
Even if aspinner is not an expert, it 
will be possible for him to spin at least 6 
hanks for 8 hours work, though with good 
practice and experience he can easily spin 
8 hanks for 8 hours. If he spins 6 hanks for 


a day he will get a wage of Rs. 1812-0 per 


~ month on the basis of two annas per hank, 


taking 25 days tobe working days in a 
month. From this he has to pay back Rs. 2 
towards hire purchase loan and Rs. 2 
towards.threads, kerosine and other spare 
parts that will be necessary for keeping the 
Charkha in working condition throughout » 
the month. Deducting these amounts, the 
balance will be Rs. 14-12-0. If more time 
is devoted and with greater experience the 
production becomes more and wages 
earned also become more. [f eight hours: 


-time is not devoted for spinning work, 


then the wages become less and it — 
will’ net... be ~_paying...if = téss .. tan 
four hours a day is devoted. for 
this work. Production bedomes. more 


if different members of the family of the 
spinner carry on different processes simul- 


“taneously on the implements. Its immense 


poténtialities for production of yarn ihave 
been demonstrated in the production 
Centre in Dharmagarh town in Kalahandi 
district where Harijan weavers are given 
training in Ambar spinning. Twenty-four 
Spinners who were given charkhas in the 
first week of July, 1959 have spun 4,381 
hanks up to |5th August, 1958. 


The record of the first six spinners is 
remarkable and is given below :- 


|) Ratna Sagar 
2) Satyanand Sagar 


615 Hanks 
514 
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3) Chandramani Sagar 394 Hanks 


4) Paturam Sagar 368 " 
5) Padu Birar ZED ih & td 
6) Rukmini Sagar ZIRT es 


Means of Livelihood 


There are such industrious spinners in 
other centres of the state also. In potta- 
lampur Centre an old woman, Kara Chand- 
rama, by name, aged about 50 years is 
able to give not less than 125 hanks every 
month. In some months her record has 
gone to 200 hanks and more. There are 
also some other in the State who 
due to laziness or other causes are not 
able to give sufficient time and are pro- 
ducing so low as one to one and a half 
hanks a day. From this it is clear that 
production and wage depend upon the 
time a spinner or the members of his 
family devote on the Charkha. This scheme 
is intended to solve unemployment among 
the rural population which has 
no source of — gainful employment 
throughout the year and which remains 
unemployed for major portion of the year, 


and in areas where the wage level is low 


due to keen competition among the un- 
employed labourers for work, _ the Ambar 
Charkha will bea boon for the really 
industrious workers. 

The whole process of spinning consists 
of three stages : 

(i) cleaning and carding of cotton of 
cotton, 

(ii) sliver making, and 

(iii) spinning. 

The first two processes require more 
physical effort and involve more strain than 
the third process, The first two processes 


the 
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also require more time than the third 
process. Experience of the workers has 
shown that with practice the physical 
strain involved in the first two process 
will be felt less. If any spinner 
who receives training in a training 
centre (Parishramalaya) is to take full 
advantage of the charkha set, he has to 
train other members of his family so that 
everyone can devote some time. over: 
charkha and other implements 
and thus help in augmenting production. 


Weavers Take To It 


The yarn that is spun on Ambar Char- 
kha is not good in the first month of the 
training period. But with practice and expe- 
perience (generally after two or three 
months of practice) the yarn is above 15 
counts and sometimes it goes from twenty 
to thirty counts also. It has necessary 
strength and uniformity and will be quite 
fit for weaving. The countand uniformity of 
yarn depend upon the slivers that are made 
after the cotton is carded. Generally, if 
the cotton is put in the Belni (sliver 
making instrument) and pressed twice 
or thrice before it is carded, not only 
the slivers will be good, but also the 
yarn wiil be uniform and strong. At 
one time it was thought that weavers 
may not take to this yarn for weaving and 
there will be difficulties for weaving. But 
weavers are now eager to take Ambar yarn 
for spinning. At Pottalampur centre the 
weavers have woven into cloth all the yarn 
produced at the centre upto 30th of June 
1958 — 54 maunds 14 seers 75 tolas= and 
they have also taken yarn, 49 maunds 19 
seers 22 tolas from other centres for 
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weaving. The wages paid to them are the 
same as those for traditional Khadi. 
The weavers there are demanding more 
Ambar yarn for weaving. Coating, Shirting, 
Than, Towels, Chaddars, Dhoties and 
Sarees can be woven of this yarn. 


Large Demand For Ambar 


Up to 3lst. March. 19, 1958, °4,053 
spinners have been trained in Orissa -in 
Ambar spinning and charkhas have been 
given to 2,272 of them. A quantity of 
65,390 Ibs. of yarn has been spun and 
43,970 square yards of cloth has been woven 
Spinning and weaving wages paid are Rs. 
66,918 and Rs. 18,636 respectively. Most 
of the Ambar yarn is also mixed with 
traditional yarn and extended the scheme 
woven into cloth. Mixed Khadi woven is 
|,03,640 sq.yds. There is more and more 
demand for starting new training centres 
and for introducing charkhas in new areas. 
Due to non-availability of adequate number 
of good charkha sets and due to the 
necessity to take administrative and 
financial precautions necessary for 
introduction of this scheme ina new area 
it is not possible to extend the scheme 
simultaneously in all the new areas from 
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which demands are coming. Extension has 
to be done gradually after making prelimi- 
nary surveys. For the success of the 
scheme, support of the general public 
and specially of the public of the local 
area in which the scheme is in operation 
is absolutely necessary. Unless ‘proper 
market is found for the cloth that will 
be produced by rapid expansion of the 


scheme it will not succeed. Here the 
general public of the locality in which 
the. centre is situated come into the 


picture. They have to help for the success 
of the scheme by seeing that at least 60 
to 70 per cent of cloth produced ina 
centre is sold in that locality. Arrange- 
ment can be made for the sale of the 
remaining cloth outside. 


For this, intensive propaganda is nece- 
ssary. The local people have to be convinced 
that by every one purchasing a piece of 
Khadi cloth produced in the local centre, 
they are helping to solve the local unemp- 
loyment problem toa great extent and 
also enabling some poor and destitute 
families to earn their livelihood. Thus the 
ultimate success of this scheme depends 
upon the extent of patronage it receives 
from the local public for its products. 
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IN THE FIRST QUARTER (1958-59) 


An analysis of the trends in expendi- 
ture during the first quarter of 1958-59 
shows that, 


i) The rate of disbursements on both 
Khadi and Village Industries was generally 
larger than during the corresponding quar- 
ter of 1957-58, and 


ii) The increase in the rate of expendi- 
ture on some of the village industries was 
considerably larger than on either trad- 
itional or Ambar Khadi schemes. 


Khadr Schemes 
Expenditure on both traditional and 


Ambar Khadi schemes increased from Rs. 
52 lakhs during the first quarter of 1957-58 


tO-Rs. ©76.5 lakhs, “or by*::50 “per 
cent. Expenditure on traditional Khadi 
schemes during the first quarter of 
1958-59 .was Rs. 63.22 lakhs, = as 
against Rs. 50.68 lakhs during the 
corresponding quarter of 195/-58. The 


increase of about 25 per cent was due to a 
steep. rise in the expenditure on grants 
from Rs. 39.64 lakhs in 1957-58 to Rs. 58.15 
lakhs during 1958-59. The rate of increase 
in the expenditure on Ambar Charkha 
Programme was larger than on traditional 
Khadi schemes. During the first quarter 
1958-59, expenditure was Rs. 13.32 lakhs, 
as against Rs. 1.37 lakhs during the corres- 
ponding quarter of 1957-58. 
Village Industries 


Disbursements on village industries 


schemes as a whole registered a sharp in- 
crease from Rs. 4.14 lakhs during the first 
quarter of 1957-58 to 17.74 lakhs during the 
first quarter of 1958. The bulk of the increase 
was due to larger expenditure on account 
of loans than of grants. Industry—wise, 
the increase in expenditure was the largest 
in Non-edible Oil Soap and Bee—keeping 
industries with Rs. 4.45 and Rs. 4.36 lakhs, 
respectively, followed at a considerable 
distance by Village Oil with Rs. 3.80 
lakhs and Handmade Paper with Rs. 2.55 
lakhs. Progress in the expenditure on 
Intensive Area Scheme at Rs. 2.69 lakhs 
during the first quarter of 1958-59 was 
nearly five times as much as during the 
corresponding quarter of 1957-58. 


To sum up: expenditure’ during the 
first quarter of 1958-59 on Khadi, 
Traditional and Ambar, and on each of 
the village industries and Intensive Area 
Scheme registered a steep increase 
due to large advances of loans to all 
industries except Khadi and Bee-keeping 
industries. This pattern of expenditure may 
facilitate increased production during the 
year, as it makes possible advance prepa- 
rations necessary for organising production 
on a larger scale. | 


Physical Progress 


The data available to assess the physical 
progress of each of the industries under 
the purview of the Commission are limited 
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both in the coverage of institutions 
and the period. Generally, the report 
presented in the following paragraphs 


refer to achievements upto the end of May, 
1958, of about half the number of institu- 
‘tions operating in the field.. Qwing to 
these limitations, 
the progress made during the first quarter 
1958-59 with the corresponding quarter of 
1957-58 is difficult. 


Traditional Khadi : At the end of the 
first quarter of 1958-59 there were 573 
certified Khadi Institutions in the country 
as against 556 in the last quarter of 
1957-58 and 453 in the first quarter of 
1957-58. Reports available to the 
Commission to assess progress in 
production and sales cover only 250 
out of the 573 institutions. Moreover, 
major institutions such as Gandhi Ashram, 
Meerut, Bihar Khadi Samiti, Rajasthan 
Khadi Sangh, Chomu, which between them 


cover over 50 per cent of production and. 


sales, have not so far furnished any reports 
for the first quarter of 1958-59. 


Production of cotton commercial Khadi 
of 250 institutions during the first quarter 
of 1958-59 amounted to 42 lakh sq. yds. 
valued at Rs. 79.30 lakhs, as compared with 
the production of 55.24 lakh sq. yds. by 325 
institutions valued at Rs. 110.26 lakhs 
during the first quarter of 1957-58. Produ- 
ction during the first quarter of 1958-59 
is considerably higher than during the 
corresponding quarter of previous year, 
because the reported production is exclu- 
sive of that of the major institutions 
mentioned above. Production under self- 
sufficiency schemes was smaller than during 


a comparative study of 


-amounted to 
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the first quarter of last year. Production 
amounted to 17.14 lakh sq. yds. valued at — 
Rs. 23.92 lakhs as compared with 45.50 
lakh sq. yds. valued at Rs. 60.76 lakhs 
during the first quarter 1957-58. Data 
are not, however, available to assess 
how far the change in the policies. of 
the Commission. taken towards the last 
quarter of 1957-58 has affected production. 
Production of both woollen and_ silk 
Khadi during the first quarter of the 
current financial year seems to have been 
on the up-grade if allowances are made for 
the limitations in coverage. Production of 
woollen goods amounted to 55 lakh sq. yds. 
valued at Rs. 19,88 lakhs and that of silk 
[.13 lakh sq,yds valued at 
Rs, 5.88 lakhs. 


Complete data for the first quarter 
of 1958-59 are not available either as 
regards the sales of Khadi or the supplies 
made to Government against accepted 
tenders. Reports available show that retail 
sales of Khadi during the first quarter of 
[958-59 amounted to Rs. 86.86 lakhs and 


supplies to Government amounted to 
Rs. 28.45 lakhs. 
With the limitations of coverege by 


institutions, it is not possible to indicate 
number of spinners who sold their yarn 
to the various institutions nor the number 
of weavers actively employed by the 
various institutions. 


Other Khadi Schemes: Under the 
other minor traditional Khadi schemes, sub- 
stantial progress was achieved. Introduction 
of spinning in jails covered 35 jails in the 
country. Peripatetic parties assisted 75 
institutions during the quarter. As many as 
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22| weavers were rehabilitated 
during the quarter, During the 


quarter 10 exhibitions (3 big, 2 medium 
and 5 small) were held and 12 new. Khadi 
Bhandars were opened, Sales at the major 
emporia at Bombay, Delhi, Calcutta and 
Madras continued to show sizeable impro- 


vement. Table 3 sums up the data available 
on the subject. 


Ambar Charkha: At the end of the 
first quarter of 1958-59 there were 108 
large and 485 small Saranjam Karyalayas 
operating in the country. At the end of 
the first quarter there were 37 main and 24 


sub-vidyalayas to train instructors and 17 
vidyalayas to train carpenters. 


During the first quarter of 1958-59, 
1,108 instructors, 5! carpentars, 29,392 
spinners were trained, as against 758 
instructors, 199 carpenters, 24,513 spinners, 
respectively, trained during the corres- 
ponding quarter of 1957-58. While there 
was a decrease in the number of charkhas 
manufactured from 25,149 charkhas dur- 
ing the first quarter 1957-58 to 19,303 
charkhas during the quarter under report, 
distribution of charkhas improved from 
[6,087 to 22,669 during the correspond-— 
ing period. So far |,67,260 charkhas have 
been distributed for independent 
operation. 
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Production of yarn and cloth during t 
first quarter of 1958-59 registered s 
stantial improvement, the former amot 
ting to 650,000 Ibs. and the latter to 3,1. 
O00 sq. yds. as against 470,000 Ibs. and 
440,000 sq. yds. respectively, during. t 
corresponding quarter of 1957-58. 

The net additional employment pro 
ded during the first quarter of 1958- 
was 26,898, raising the total employme 
provided so far by the Ambar Chark 
Programme to |,94,321 persons. 

Training 

During the quarter under report or 
new Control Vidyalaya at Borivli (Bomba 
and 2 Regional Vidyalayas, one at Tirupt 
in Coimbatore District and another | 
lrinjalakuda in Kerala State went in’ 


operation. During the quarter repor 
400 new’ candidates were admitte 
and 210 candidates completed the 
training. Certified institutions  traine 


390 candidates for different types of wor 
during the quarter. Together with thos 
still under training from the previous yee 


899 candidates were under training at th 
end of the quarter. 

Details of the candidates admitte 
afresh and those who were given refreshe 
course in salesmanship are detailed below. 


Training For The Period Ending 30th June 1958. 


No. conti- No. newly No. comp- No. under 

| nued from admitted leted training training at 

Vidyalaya Course previous during the during the the end of 

year quarter quarter the quarte. 
. Nasik Vidyalaya 46 a 46 2 
. Gramdan Vidyalaya = 80 is 80 
. Mahavidyalayas (7) 225 240 ~ 465 
. Regional Vidyalayas (15) 439 80 164 354 
. 6 month local training by institutions -—- - 390 rm 
. Recruit = 14 Ra 14 
. Refresher 28 30 28 30 
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Village industries 
Data available to assess progress of 

village industries are severely limited. 
Consequently in the case of only a few 
village industries comparative assessment 
is possible. Reports available for Gur and 
Khandsari, Processing of Cereals and Pulses 
and Village Leather industries cover only 
-a small number of the total number o1 
institutions operating and for only the 
period ending May 31, 1958. 

Institutional Progress © 


As compared. with the first quarter of 
[957-58, there has been substantial 
progress in almost each of the village 
industries. This indicates the progressive 
extension of the development programmes 


to newer areas. Institutonal progress is 
‘striking in the Village oil Industry 
which at the end of the quarter 


1958-59, had 2,134 registered selling agen- 


cies as compared with 547 during the first 
quarter of 1957-58. There was an appre- 
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ciable improvement in the Non-edible Oil 
Soap industry as well, the number of pro- 
duction centres increasing from 3t8 at the 
end of the first. quarter of 1957-58 to 508 
at the end of the quarter under report. 


The progress in each of the two industries — 
is significant in as much as arrangements 
have been made for both larger produc- 
tion and larger sales. Similarly significant 
is the progress made in the Village pottery 
Industry which, at the end of the quarter | 
under report had 152 centres as compared 
with 47 at the end of the first quarter of 


1957-58. During the quarter under 
réport, 17 additional schools adopted Bee- 
keeping courses raising the number of 
schools covered to 103 as compared 
with 86 at the end of the first quarter of 
1957-58. Comparative details of the 
institutional progress made by the village 
industries during the first quarter of 
[958-59, together with the limitations of 
coverage, are set out in the Table below: 


‘Comparative Institutional Progress 


Industry 


es 


|. Processing of Cereals and Pulses 
Z. Village Oil : 

i) Ghani Manufacturing Centres 

ii) Selling Agencies 

iii) Primary Societies 
3. Village Leather : 

i) Flaying Centre 

Rit On he Centres 

iii) Model Tanneries 


. Cottage Match. 
. Gur Khandsari : 
. Palm Gur | 
. Non-edible Oil Soap 
Handmade paper 
. Bee—Keep ing : 
i) Sub—stations 
ii) Model Apiaries 
. ili) Schools 
10. Village Pottery 


10 ONIN UA 


| Otr. of 1957-58 | Qtr..of 1958-59 


No. set’ No. cove- No. set No. cove- 
up red by the up red by the 
report report 
48 | 253 526 |80 
45 28 a Fs 49 | 
547 26/7 2,134 NLA 
362 253 a Segoe: 
368 45 378 33 
|2 8 [2 9 
82 10 125 9 
36 66 399 84 
N.R. N.R. 2,630 NR. 
318 89 508 167 
9 | 54 L18 35 
252 Dia¥! 434 434 . 
40 40 34 34 
86 86 103 103 
47 8 [52 19 
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Except for a substantial improvement 
in the distribution of crushers in Gur 
Khandsari industry of hives in Bee-keep- 
ing and of various types of improved 
implements in the Village Pottery industry 


supply of improved implements in thi 
rest of the industries has been slowe 
during the first quarter of of 1958-59 tha 
during the corresponding period las 
year. : 


PRODUCTION 


Industry 


I. Processing of Cereals and Pulses : 
Paddy dehusked (B. Mds.) 
2. Village Oil: 
i) Commercial Qty. (Mds.) 
ii) Commercial Value (Rs.) 
iii) Non-Commercial Qty. (Mds.) 
iv) Non-Commercial Value (Rs.) 
3. Village Leather : 
i) Untanned hides and skins (Nos.) 
ii) Tanned Hides and skins (Nos.) 
iii) Bones (Ibs.) 
iv) Bones Meal (Ibs.) 
v) Meat Meal (Ibs.) 
vi) Tallow (Ibs.) 
vii) Total Value of production (Rs.) 


4, Cottage Match Qty. : 
(Gross Boxes) 


5, Gur And Khandsari : 
i) Jaggery Qty. (Mds.) , 
Value (Rs.) fas 
ii) Rab Qty. (Mds.) 
Value (Rs.) 


Ist Quarter Ist Quarter 
of 1957-58 of 1958-59 


2,22, 113 141,562 
43,806 95,038 
31,26,612  55,29,630 
2,945 14,279 


3,04,208 LEgdaz 


6,690 3,121 
4,453 3,317 
22,275 8,318 
144,566 26,553 
20,328 7,308 
9,979 3,306 
2,24,290 ~ 68,035 
4,772 2,194 
53,353 N. A. 
5,86,883 se 
100 N. A. 
1,100 be 
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Industry 


Ist Quarter 
of 1957-58 


once sme * 


Ist Quarter 
of 1958-59 
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iii) Quality Gur Qty. (Mds.) 
Value (Rs.) 

iv) Khandsari Qty. (Mds.) 
Value (Rs.) 


6. Palm Gur: 


i) Palm Gur Qty. (Mds.) 
ii) Neera Qty. (Gallons) 
7. Non-edible Oil Soap : 
i) Qty. (Ibs.) 
it) Value (Rs.) 
8. Handmade Paper : 
i) High Grade Qty. (Ibs.) 
Value (Rs.) 
ii) Utility Qty. (Ibs.) 
Value (Rs.) 
iii) Blotting Qty. (Ibs.) 
Value (Rs.) 
iv) Files and Cardboards Qty. (Ibs.) 
Value (Rs.) 
v) Total Qty. (Ibs.) 
9. Bee-keeping : Qty. (Ibs.) 
Value (Rs.)_ 
10. Village Pottery : Value (Rs.) ~ 


as), 
44,963 

| 69,696 
34,02,400 


NES. 
N. R. 


peep her. 2 
2,197,678 


48,315 
61,005 

* 1,09,923 
|,07,537 
54,089 
35,816 
154,423 
39,74 | 
8,44,099 


| 22,862 
2:45,724 


54,448 


NCA 
3,832 
|, 12,800 


7,096,919 
N. A. 


6,71, 191 
3,87,600 


34,71 | 
65,837 
78,99 | 
81,627 
15,202 
8,900 
74,426 
27,075 

| 83,439 


3,28,223 
6,56,446 


30,166 


oe 


Production 


As already indicated, the coverage of 
reports available to the Commission~ on 
almost all village industries Is limited and, 


comparative 


analysis of 
progress in production is difficult. The 
Table below set out the available industry— 


wise details of production during the fj 
quarters of 1957-58 and 1958-59,° 
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SALES 


—— 


Industries | Quarter | | Quarter 
of 1957-58 of 1958-59 
|. Processing of Cereals: Qty. (B. Mds:) | | 46,396 89,514 
| Value (Rs.) 20,26, 154 |2,86,530 
2. Village Oil: Qty. (Mds.) 37,877 52,258 
Value (Rs.) 26,43, 130 39,11,710 
3. Village Leather : Value (Rs.) 63,467 51,077 
4. Non-edible Oil Soap : Qty. (Ibs.) 3,48,873 656,270 
Value (Rs.) 2,08,292 4,06,/69 
5. Handmade Paper : 
i) High grade * Qty. (Ibs.) 29,640 26,930 
Value (Rs.) 46,354 59,22! 
ii) Utility Qty. (Ibs.) |,06,470 66,864 
Value (Rs.) 81,465 70,019 
iii) Blotting Qty. (Ibs.) 52,148 2,219 
Value (Rs.) 42,115 1,527 
iv) Files and Card Boards Oty. (Ibs.) 67,158 52,630 
Value (Rs.) 18,983 21,517 
Teta 8. Otyatlos) 2,55,416 | 48,643 
Value (Rs.)- | 88,917 -1,52,284 ° 
6. Bee-keeping Qty. (!bs.) 44,000 ie 
Value (Rs.) 88,000 — 
_ 7. Village Pottery Value (Rs.) 16,220 . 43,628 


first quarter of 1957-58. While production 
of oil increased from about 44,000 
maunds during the first quarter of 
1957-58 to 95,000 maunds during 1958-59, 
production of soap increased from 8.86 
lakh Ibs. to 6.71 lakh Ibs and of honey 


As compared. with the rest of the village 
industries, village il, non-edible oil 
soap and beekeeping industries more than 
doubled their respective production during 
the first quarter of 1958-59 as compared 
with their respent levels during the 
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increased from 


_ Ibs. during the corresponding period. The 
comparatively poorer performance in 
Processing of Cereals and Pulses, Handmade 
Paper and Village Pottery industries is due 


to the comparatively smaller coverage of 
institutions. 


1.23 lakh Ibs to 3.28 


Sales 


_ As in the case of production, industry 
wise details of sales: presented in the Table 
below show improvement in Village oil, 
Non-edible oil Soap and Village Pottery 
industries. The most remarkable increase 
was in the sale of village pottery articles 
the value of their sales increasing from Rs. 
16,000 during the first quarter of 1957-58 
to Rs, 44,000 during the first quarter 
of 1958-59. The value of sale of oil and of 
soap increased: from Rs. 26,43 lakhs and 
Rs. 2.08 lakhs respectively, to Rs. 39.12 
lakhs, and Rs. 4.07 lakhs respectively 
during the corresponding period. Sales 


of high-grade Handmade Paper and files. 


and card-boards, though smaller in quantity 
as compared with the. volume of sales 
during the ‘corresponding quarter of 
1957-58, improved in value. Data are not 
available for an assessment of comparative 
progress in sales for the other village 
industries. 
Employment 

Data are not available for each of the 
Village industries to attempt even a limited 
comparative analysis, as in the case of other 
aspects of the programme. The data 


lakh | 
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available show that during the first quarter 
of 1958-59, village industries provided full-— 
time employment to 14,848 persons and 
part-time employment to 54,735 persons, 
as compared with 13,402 and 21,203 persons: 
respectively during the corresponding 
period last year. 


Intensive Area Scheme 


As a result of the conversion of |5 pre- 
intensive areas to full-fledged intensive 
areas and the addition of 10 pre-intensive 
areas, there were 63 intensive areas and 
25 pre-intensive areas working at the end 
of the quarter under report. 


Industry—wise details of production, sales 
and employment in the intensive areas 
show that there has been a steady improve- 
ment in the volume of production in almost — 
all industries with the exemption of Cottage 
Match. In most areas, sales have substan— 
tial improvement over their respective 
levels during the first quarter of 1957-58. 
Although the coverage of the reports is 
limited to only {a small number of areas 
actually operating, production and employ- 
ment figures wherever available show sub- 
stantial improvement over the correspon- 
ding quarter of 1957-58. 


The reason for the comparative impro- 
vement in performance is mainly the stan- 
dardisation of operatinal modes and the 
smooth functioning of the various imstit- 


utions set up in the areas to manage the 
various activities. 


' 
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A MESSAGE OF GOODWILL 


‘Khadi Gramodyog’ has been through- 
out the last four years true to its aims. 
It has been regular and a highly successful 
magazine, | am gratified to note. 


India composed of nearly six lakh 
villages forms the basis of our programme 
of development of village industries. Efforts 
are afoot to make our villages economically 
sound and self-sufficient and to enable them 
to stand on their own legs through their 
own labour. An ever-growing programme 
of. developing village industries and 
diverting the attention Of. Setar 
village people to them has been drawn up. 
‘* Khadi Gramodyog "’ has been _ publishing 
a series of articles on these industries with 
the object of carrying the message of this 
ideology to its readers and the general 
public. It has been making laudable efforts 


in this direction by publishing some 


special issues devoted to particular indus- . 


tries also. 


The magazine is entering a new year of 
its life. Naturally we feel elated on the 
occasion. | cordially wish that this magazine 
true to its basic principles may come closer 
to the people of our country so that they 
may cherish it as an esteemed friend and 
follow its advice and counsel and act 
upon it. 

| wish a happy new year to the paper 
and pray that it may thrive and prosper 
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in the fresh and fruitful conditions of the 
coming year. 

Devendra Kumar Hiran, 

Community Project Area, 

Sanwad (Rajasthan) 
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SOME SUGGESTIONS 

|) All circulars and other notifications 
issued by the Khadi and Village Industries 
Commission regarding the forms and new 
schemes etc, should be sent in Hindi only. 
If any difficulty is felt in some regions due 
to this arrangement, an English version of 
the same be supplied - printed on the 
reverse of the Hindi orginal, Translations 
of all papers issued in English should also 
invariably be sent in Hindi. 


2) No demand for |/lOth of the loan 
advanced to an institution should be made 
before the lapse of at least five years after 
the date of advance. 


3) An audit party or an Advisory Com- 
mittee should be provided to the Zonal 
Director. The party should go on a tour of 
all the Khadi centres every two months and 
inspect the work going on there. It should 
also go Into the difficulties and demands of 
the centre. It should solve the difficulties 
and demands of the centre. with regard to 
the submission of reports and returns, on 
proper forms, filling up of the forms etc., 
If no forms be available at the centre, the 
committee should arrange for prompt 
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supply of forms from the Commission ' s 
Office. Sometimes the forms are delayed 
due to the difficulty of understanding the 
_Meaning of the forms in English and_ this 


leads to incomplete and inaccurate filling 
of forms. 


Insignificant though these suggestions 
may seem, they will have an extensive 


helpful effect on proper working of the 
official routine. | 


-B. G. Upasani, 
Bilaspur. 


x x x 
MAKE IT MORE ATTRACTIVE 


lam a regular reader of “Khadi Gramo- 
dyog’ and “‘Jagriti’’ and take a lively 
interest in their progress. Though K. G. 
publishes highly learned and technical arti- 
cles on Khadi and Village Industries and the 
economic aspects of rural areas, yet there is 
not enough or any matter which may in- 
terest those who want some things in the 
lighter vein. | would therefore, suggest a 
new colum of ‘Reminiscences’ in which 
personal experiences of those hundreds 
of Khadi workers who tour on foot could 
be expressed. Life stories of the villagers 
- Life stories. of those villagers and others 
who have derived outstanding benefit 
from Ambar and other Village Industries 
may also be published under that head, 


Rumblings of a prospective outburst 
are being heard sometimes from certain 
quarters regarding the subsidies to Khadi 
and Village Industries. How long would this 
spoon feeding continue ? People have 
begun to say. K. G. has been replying to 
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such critics always. But an intensive 
propaganda is required to drown these 
rumblings and to gag the wage. 


We should tell the people frankly that 
the Government has been helping and 
subsidising many of the heavy industries in 
the organised sector continuously for years 
together and yet they are unable to 
stand on their own legs in_ spite 
of it. Why should critics of the small 
sector grudge the paltry help Khadi and 
village industries are receiving to put them 
on a path of prosperity during these few 


_ days only. They will require such aid for 


decades. till the spheres of their produc- 
tion and marketing don’t become)safe and 
sound. | 


Surprisingly enough not even a mouse 
squeeks when crores of our unemployed 
or under-employed rural masses die of 
hunger and privation, but thunder and 
blast is raised in legislatures and out — 
side when two or three textile mlils close 
down. K. G. should take up arms against 
this unjust attitude of the interested 
parties. , 


Revered Gandhiji had proposed to rest- 
rict the spinning and weaving of yarn of 
certain counts by the organised sector. 
He wanted it to be reserved for the Char- 
kha. No move to that effect seems to be 
be afoot today. K. G. should initiate discu- 
ssion on the point and invite opinions 
thereon so that a consensus of opinion is 
created in the country in this respect. 


K. G. and“ Jagriti'’ must have a page 
or two for the youngsters who have to be 
made conscious of the special. Gandhian 
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technology of Khadi and Village science. 
They should from the very beginning of 
their life imbibe ideas about the benefits of 
Gandhian economy and the evils. that 
industrialisation has created in the world. 
It will benefit the future makers of the 
nation intellectually and create a love of 
manual labour amongst them. 


-A Reader, 


Bombay. 
x x x 


WE NEED A REVOLUTION 


‘India needs revolution, today "’ is the 
general cry of the youth, the opposition 
and even of the ruling authorities. What 
kind of revolution does India need? Is a 
moot question. 


A few number of cities and a vast num- 
ber of villages form our India. There are 
about 73 towns with a population of over 
one lakh of people, whereas there are 
5,58,089 villages in India; 83 per cent of 
our people live in villages. Therefore, any 
conceivable revolution in our country 
turally would affect these villages. 

What are the ’minimum physical needs 
of the Indian masses ? They need work to 
earn two full meals a day and minimum 
cloth to cover up their bodies. Can there 
be a programme. to feed and clothe the 
of our people today? Yes, 
Vinobaji has shown us the way. He 
suggests: just as primary education 
is compulsory, in the same way teach 
every one in India spinning. Arrangements 
for weaving the yarn of the self-spinners 
should be made free to the extent of 1I2 
yards per annum per person. This will 
cost Rs. 120 crores to the State. This is not 


Na- 


lowliest 
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a big amount considering the benefit it 
bestows on millions of our people. We see 
to-day, children, men and women with 
tattered and torn clothes, even naked, 
every where. They can be fully clothed by 
this scheme. This is an inspiring programme. 

Vinobaji’s another inspiring suggestion 
is that every village should always have a 
reserve of grain for all the village people 
at least for two years. 


At the recent Sarvodaya Sammelan at 
Pandharpur, he addressed Khadi workers 
and gave them a call to organise the people 
to get in the thick of life and build up the 
decentralised economy in the Gramdan - 
villages. ‘ 


These items would really bring about 
the revolution, if carried through success 
fully. To carry through this programme, 


-we will need workers with zest and love 


forservice. The Khadi Commission is 
running a number of training centres, 
in the country, imparting training to the 
youth of the country to build Gram Raj. 
| have visited one such training centre, 
viz. Khadi Gramodyog Mahavidyalaya 
Trymbak Vidya Mandir,» Nasik. 
| lived there for a period of seven weeks. 
| found that the youth was being trained to 
fight against the poverty and exploitation 
and work up a new non-violent revolution. 
| found the youth agitated and excited. 
They discussed, they wrote, they read and 
even in their cultural activities staged 
dramas on ‘Bhoodan’ and Village Raj. 

At Nasik, | was happy to find that the 
Vidyalaya was surrounded by the intensive 
area scheme. Moreover, ‘a non-official body 
like ‘Utkarsha Samiti’ was also doing field 
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work. This would give’ thorough 
understanding of the present situation 
and createable leadership to carry 
through the revolution. 


- Assandas Bherwani_ 


x x x 
WHY KHADI AND VILLAGE | 
INDUSTRIES 


In the First Five Year Plan the impor- 
tance of village and small-scale industries for 
providing employment, especially to the 
under-employed persons in rural areas, 
was fully recognised and it was for the first 


time that an_ effort was made to 
view the difficulties and problems 
of development of village = and 


small scale industries from all-India angle 
and in an integrated manner, The plan has 
led to the economic growth of our villages 
to acertain extent and the Second Five 
Year Plan has enlarged the scope of the 
development schemes which aim now to 
enlist all unemployed manpower in the 
furtherance of Khadi and Village Industries 
development schemes. 
Sarvodaya 


Village industries resist the modern 
tendency of accumulation of wealth in cer- 
tain places. Centralised production benefits 
an individual or a group of individuals only. 
The democratic way of life dictates cos- 
haring of all national production by all the 
people equally without distinction of case 
or creed. Consequently -the structure of 
our production should be increasingly ona 
decentralised base. Village Industries are 
the primary units of our production. The 
object behind this move is to convert all 
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raw material resources of the village into 
consumer goods of village utility so that 
the village may ultimately become self- 
sufficient in its needs of all description. 
Such a decentralised production by the . 
people in common and also to cosharing 
by them of all other benefits accuring from 
production-which is the real basis of a 
socialistic pattern .of society and the 
nucleus of Sarvodaya. 


Dignity Of Labour 

Another valuable contribution that vil- 
lage industries would make to the well 
being of the nation will be the creation of 
a social group believing in the dignity of 
mannual labour. The educated youth loa- 
thes physical exertion. He revels — in 
book knowledge and intellectual platitudes 
only. The tendency has slowly 
taken root in villages too, and has given 
birth to social parasites in rural society. 
Whilest the Prince of Wales in England 
feels proud to work with his own hands, 
the son of a clerk in india alehors to do so. 
This attitude must change and is slowly 
changing. Khadi and Gramodyog help 
this change and the village youth 
is being prepared to grapple with problems 
of production in his village and to shape © 
the future with his hands. Women have also 
joined the move and are pleased to have 
something to do and earn in their spare 
hours. Village industries have done a lot in 
removing parda and untouchability also. 

The philosophy behind Khadi 
Village industries nurtures the Idea of 
common good and community welfare 
against notions of private benefit based on 
exploitation, It is the sacred duty of 


and 
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every indian tocome forward to build up 
the new socialistic and sarvodaya society 
GandhiJi’s conception by promotion growth 
of Khadi and Gramodyog in every nook 
- and corner of our mother land. We must 
take a vow to use Khadi and Gramodyog 
products only so that this non-violent 
revolution may live long. 


- Durga Prasad Panday, 


Swarajya Ashram Kanpur. 
x x x 
WHY COOPERATION HAS FAILLED 


It is often said that the co-operative 
movement can prosper and show good 
results in countries which have the demo- 
cratic system of Government. | have no 
knowledge about its progress in foreign 
countries. But my experience in our coun- 
try shows that the cooperative movement 
has not met with appreciable success, 
though the reports in newspapers and the 
speeches of the leaders create an impre- 
ssion that this movement is making great 


strides. 
Drawbacks 


Though | have been and still continue 
to be a supporter of the cooperative move- 
ment, |! have become its critic, because | 
find a number of faults in the way it is 
being organised in our country. Being a 
worker in the cooperative movement, | 
have worked to organise various types of 
co-operative societies, which attained 
considerable success, and a number of their 
members subsequently rose to the position 
of ministers in charge of co-operation. But 
| find that the drawbacks in the cooperative 
departments could not be weeded out, 


special enquiry would be over within 21 
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and they still persist as before. | would 
like to give below in brief why the co-— 
operative movement has not attained 
SUCCESS. 
Apathy 

The first and foremost fault which is 
responsible for the retardation in the 
co-operative movement is the apathetic 
attitude of the officials of the co-operative 
departments in the various States. though 
their vision should have been broadened 
and their approach towards the movement 
should have been different. the 
officials have not changed a bit. Nor have 
they become alive to the activities of deve— 
lopment launched in our country. The 
exhortations by our Prime Minister and 
other Ministers and leaders have had no 
effect on them, and they continue to move 
at the snail’s pace. 


| would like to quote an instance when 
a responsible and high official of the 
co-operative department vehemently 
opposed and criticised the co-operative 
department in public, He went to the 
extent of condemning those who took part 
in this movement. Being secretary of a co- 
operative, | took exception to his remarks 
and wrote about this to the Home. 
Minister, The official against whom | had 
written complained against our institution 
to the Registrar of Cooperative Societies. 
The result was that the Registrar 
ordered fora special enquiry in the wor- 
king of our cooperative society. Though 
it was mentioned in the order that the 
days of the receipt of the letter and we ac- 
cepted the holding of an enquiry, we 
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found that it did not materialise even after 


a lapse of more than 500 days. | regret 
to note that after the incident, the 
co-operative _ department did 


not fix up the limit of loans for our co- 
operative society. This in a big loss to the 
institution as it could not get loans for the 
last 21 months. Thus the Co-operative 
Department, which ought to support and 
foster the. co-operative societies, is not 


discharging its duties properly and is 
responsible for their decline. 
‘Old Rules 


| would Ilke to quote another example 
of an agricultural cooperative organised by 
me nearly six years ago. It withered away 
because it could not get the necessary finan- 
cial assistance which an individual can easily 
get from the Government. This society is 
now defunct owing to the losses it has 
incurred. Though our revered Prime 
Minister lays great stress on the for-— 
mation of agricultural co-operative societies 
and the educated people respond to his 
call, the government officers pay no heed 
to his exhortations. 


Another fault to which the failure of 
the co-operative movement may be attrri- 
buted, is that the same old rules and 
regulations which were framed long ago 
still persist. These rules which had been 
promulgated by’ the British rulers to suit 
their own ends, need radical changes and 
modifications. 

Change Of Heart 


Yet another factor which is a stumbing 
block inthe progress of the cooperative 
movement is that as. the people are 
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generally not educated, they are 
ignorant of the potentialities of the 


co-operative movement. Being induced by 
the leaders, people form co-operative 
societies, but when they do not get the 
proper assistance from the officials in their 
venture, they blame the _ leaders. 
This serves as an adverse propaganda 
against the cooperative movement and. the 
people become critical of the Government. 
They vehemently criticise the failure of this 
development activity and the loss of 
public money on it, 


What is most important for ensuring 
the success of the cooperative movement is 
that the Government should mould its offi- 
cials, especially those closely associated with 
the cooperative department, so that they 
could move with the times and make their 
contribution in the activities of develop- 
ment organised in the nation. The coope- 
rative movement succeed only with the 
change of heart in the officials who should 
give up their apathy to make the movement 
SUCCESS. 


-Lajga Ram Chaudhari, | 
Narelay, New Delhi. 


x x x 
COMMUNITY OF THE FUTURE 


*In his book, "The Community of the 
Future, and the Future of the Community”, 
Dr. Arthur E. Morgan, while dealing with 
the economic life of the community of 
the future, observes as follows: 


In thinking of the community of the 
future, we may do well to keep in mind 
the desirability of maintaining a degree of 
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self—sufficiency,... 
to use some of its local resources of 
manpower and materials somewhat inde- 
pendently of the general prevailing economy 
esses. A community which has lost all 
economc independence of action is no 
longer fully a comminity A good 
community like an individual has a degree 
of individuality and of  self-direction. 
With it, as with an individual, a 
degree of independence should exist along 
with a large element of interdependence. 
Complete self-sufficiency for individual or 
community is worse than an idle dream..... 


‘* A good community will want its indus- 
try to be not something casually attached 
to it just for the sake of increased employ- 
ment and income. It will want its industrial 
life to bea harmonious element in the 


fulfilment and enlargement of _ its 
personality. ' 
These observations by an American 


author who lives in industrialised America, 
which is supposed to be the most pros- 
perous country in the world, deserve 
serious thought by those who day in and 
day out try to decide the Khadi and Village 
industries programme of the Government. 
It seems that these people would neither 
think for themselves nor would profit from 
the experiences of others. Perhaps they 
would like the country to travel all the 
way to heavy industrialisation and at great 
economic stress, just only to learn that 
industrialisation is not the surest way to 


peace and prosperity. Dr. Morgan has most 


logically argued the case for decentrali- 
sation of economic activity so that the 
community could enjoy a certain amount 


.which would enable it | 
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of selfsufficiency and independence, which 
will enrich its life and personality. 
people at the top, who argue in favour 
of heavy industrialisation as a means 
of removing poverty and unemployment 
fail to see that they would be robbing the 
community of its ‘individuality and self- 
direction’ and would convert it, into an 
‘economic vassal’ which will have‘ a 
temper either of servitude or of eae 
against servitude”’. i 


Dr. Morgan argues with much force the 
case for adegree of local self-sufficiency. 
He gives three reasons for the same : 


‘First, it is by living together, working 
together and sharing life together that a 
collection of people becomes a living 
community. Physical proximity alone 
will not insure that 


“Second : If local éconmic undertakings 
are locally owned, independent civic leader- 
ship may be present which would be 
largely absent, or subservient, if the 
community should live by employment in 
branch industries owned and controlled 
from a distance 


“Third: The small community needs 
capacity for a considerable degree of 
independent economic activity especially 
in case 


of depression...... The local 
community should be able to release 
these local energies, to free them 
from this magic spell which 


keeps strong man idle and willing men 
inactive. There should be some means for 
freeing this local time, energy and other 
resources so that they are not under so 
complete a servitude to the national or 
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world economy.”’ 


How true and apt are these observations 
in the light of the economic conditions in 
our country! If the Community Projects 
_ Administration would ponder over Dr. 
Morgan’s words, perhaps they would not try 
to import American ideas of community and 
transplant them in India’s rural soil. They 
will conceive of something more congenial 
to the atmosphere and. genius of rural 
India. Tractors, bulldozers, jeeps, radios 
and chemical fertilisers are all foreign 
to the genius of India. Much more 
education and development of peoples’ 
minds are needed before they can com- 
prehend the use of these machines in a big 
way. At present these are only disturbing 
the peace and prosperity of Rural India. 


On the other hand, the Intensive Area 
~Scheme of the Khadi and Village Industries 
Commission, conceived and nurtured by 
Shri Jhaverbhai Patel, reflects the genius 


and spirit of India.-It has a strong appeal. 


to the  simpleminded village folk 
and is easy to comprehend. Its twin 
principles of co-operation... and 


self-reliance rooted in the traditions of 
India. The scheme has “already caught the 
imagination of the people of Gujarat and 
Uttar Pradesh and blocks consisting of 
whole districts are turning into Intensive 
Areas, where people have begun to develop 
such a degree of co-operation , and __self- 
reliance that they can nullify the existence 
of Government. This is inspite of the fact 
that the scheme is able to deal directly with 
the problems of rural reconstruction only 
in a partial way because of the limitations 
of the Commission, under whose auspices 
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the scheme is being carried on. 
If this is the case with such a scheme 
will not a scheme covering all aspects of 
rural life be more successful ? It is to this 
question that | would invite the planners 
of India to: address themselves. In the 
following paragraphs are suggested the 
lines on which such a scheme could be 
organised and implemented. 


At present there are a number of — 
agencies with which rural life has to come 
in contact in order to fulfil itself. Even in 
areas covered by community projects or 
N. E. S. Blocks, most of the agencies pro- 
jects or N. E. S. Blocks, most of the 
agencies operate in an independent manner 


for all practical purposes, although they put 


up a semblance of coordination and co- 
operation. Education, Health, Social Welfare, 
panchayats. Pubiic Works and other Depa-. 
rtments function independently of each 
other. Therefore, schemes emanating from | 
these agencies donot take a comprehensive 
view of things but a lopsided view, which 
when put into operation look like pieces 
artificially woven together. They lack that 
cohesion and unity which are required to 
develop the imdividuality and spirit of the 
community. 


However much the Intensive Area 
scheme may try to compensate for. the 
draw-backs in these schemes by arousing 
the initiative of the people to organise 
themselves and bring cohesion in them, 
still the picture is far from complete and the 
workers engaged in executing this scheme 
get stuck upat one point or another. 
Therefore, | would urge a more compre- 
hensive scheme to be formulated and a 
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machinery to be dev.sed which will have 
comprehensive administrative function than 
any one individual ‘agency functioning at 


present. Such ascheme can become the 
function of a separate department by 
itself. This should be in the 
direct charge of the ..Chief Minister 


of the State and a Senior Secretary 
at the top of the same. This scheme can be 
introduced in selected areas in the begin- 
ning and all other departments and agencies 
will withdraw from such areas and would 
function only at the bidding of this newly- 
created department. It is necessary for the 
Chief Minister and a Senior Secretary to be 
in charge of this department inorder to 
command the respect and obedience of 
other departments. 


At the Central level there may be a 
small advisory committee which. will lay 
down the policy and programme under this 
new scheme and will guide and advise the 
executive in successfully carrying out the 
scheme. Such an arrangement is necessary 
in order to ensure over-all direction in 
matter of policy and programme. This sort 
of machinery will also meet the needs of 
gramdan villages and, infact, gramdan areas 
can be ideal areas where this scheme can 
be suceessfully implemented, resulting in 
a great degree of co-ordination and co- 
operation. Representatives of the Khadi 
Commission and the Sarva Seva Sangh may 
be associated with the Advisory Committee 


at the Central level. 


If such a scheme comes to be executed 
through an agency under unified control, | 
am sure the atmosphere created by the 
~gramdan movement, together, with the 
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technique of the Intensive Area Scheme and 
the resources of the Community Projects 
Administration, will be fully exploited and 
the community of the future with indivi- 
duality and independence can be ushered in 
a comparatively short time. | 
—Rajagopalan, 
Assistant Organiser, 
Intensive Area. 


x x x 
THEIR POTENTIALITIES 


Khadi is a village industry that is 
providing work for lakhs of people. The 
highly successful working of the Khadi 
industry is due to the unique organising 
capacity of the Khadi and Village Industries 
Commission. In the year 1957-58, the 
production of Khadi was 10 crore square 
yards valued at more than !0 crore rupees. - 


The Commission has been opening*a- 
large number of Parishramalayas and Vidya- 
layas in the country. When the trained 


personnel train others and all these pro- 


duce yarn, the quantity can be increased 
many fold. Unfortunately, however, most 
of the weavers use mill yarn on. the looms 
and are averse to using handspun yarn. The 
Commission has to train more weavers to 
cope with the increasing production of 
handspun yarn. 


Another village industry which can 
provide work and living to the people in 
the villages is the haudpounding of rice 
industry. If this also is well organised, the 
villagers can have more work and money. 
| have been impressing on the Organiser 
of Hand Pounding Industry the desirability 
of constructing rat—proof godowns where 
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the villagers can stock paddy after harvest. 
The Commission can advance money on the 
security of the paddy. The villagers will 
pay the advanced money and wages for 
handpounding, less the subsidy when they 
take rice. 


Our Ashram has agreed to do all this 
work on. a no profit and no loss basis. 
Our Ashram has been granted a certificate 
by the certification committee. Certified 
institutions and cooperative societies may 
be entrusted with the work connected 
~ with the hanppounding industry. 


It is an undisputed fact that big industry 
can find work only forafew thousand 
people, while the village industries can 
provide work for lakhs of people. The 
Government and the leaders will do well 
to give every encouragement to the Khadi 
Commission to expand its activities so that 
‘the people of the remote villages in the 
country can be benefited. 


- P. Virabhadraswami, 
Sri Gandhi Gram Sowbhagya 
Ashram Vantithadi 


Xx - Xx | x 
STEAMED BONE MEAL 


Steamed Bone Meal, an organic manure, 
is an important fertilizer, rich in phospho- 
ric acid. It is obtained by treating the 
bones with steam under pressure in a 
Bone Digester. It is useful for all soils. 
It is found that best results are obtained 
in acidic and aerated soils which have good 
drainage arrangements. The bone meal has 
particularly notable effects in soils which 
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are well supplied with organic matter. It 
contains about 2.38% of nitrogen and 
27.4% of phosphoric acid, and the presence 
of lime init helps to reduce the acidity 
of the soil. It is well suited for application 
to all crops such as paddy, wheat and 
other cereals, and also sugar cane, 
vegetable and fruits. At the same time, it 
lessens the agricultural expenditure when 
compared to other fertilizers, and also” 
enriches, the soil toa very great extent 


year by year on application. Steamed bone 


meal is much better than raw bone meal. 


Inspite of this very good fertilizer—an 
organic manure-other in—organic fertilizers 
such as ammonium sulphate are encouraged 
by the agencies. The agriculturists must be 
educated on the use of the bonemeal 
fertilizer = and the Government 
should encourage its production 
and arrange for its distribution’ amongst 
the agriculturists through the Block 
Development Officers and the District 
Agricultural Officers. To encourage the 
production, export of raw bones from 
India should, be banned which will facili- 
tate easy availability of bones at normal 


_ rates. Now the price of raw bones is 


very nigh and it is increasing day by day 
on account of export to foreign countries. 


The Khadiand Village ludustries Com~ 
mission has arranged for running 
Carcass Recovery Centres and Bone 
Crushing units on their behalf through 


the Block Development offices and 
registered institutions like the 
Gandhiniketan Ashram, etc. In | these 
Centres steamed bone meal is produced 


and the same is in steady progress. The 
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Gandhiniketan Ashram, T. Kallupati, 
Madurai District, in the South has under its 
control six Carcass Recovery Centres at 
Watrap and Virudhunagar in Ramnad 
District, Sattur, Chinnamanur and Avania- 
puram in Madurai District and Kaduveli 
near Tiruvaiyaru in Tanjore District. Large 
stock of bone meal is available in the above 
Centres. 


Seenu R. Ramasubhu, 
Gandhiniketan T. Kallupatti 
x 
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AMBAR INNOVATIONS 


During my tour in Salem District, | got 
the opportunity of visiting Shri P. Narayana 
lyer’s house at Rasipuram. He is a well 
known artist. He is the proprietor of Salem 
Studio, Rasipuram. His family consists of 
three members. Last year Shri Narayana 
lyer visited Gandhi Ashram, Tiruchengodu. 
He saw Ambar Charkha operating in the 
Ashram, and got. attraction towards 
it. On the same day he _ purchased 
one charkha, Belni and Dhunai Modhia. 
He took them to his house at Rasipuram. 


-~ 


He made some modifications and made the © 


charkha into a six spindled one. He appli- 
ed ball bearings to the main shaft and 
bottom driving shaft of both charkha and 

belni. Instead of thread for malas he has 
used spring covered with plastic. Any 
how his workmanship is really excellent. 
His daughter Rajeswari who is || years old 
and a student, is spinning on the charkha 
in the morning and in the evening. Her 
father’s sister, an old woman, after her 
household work, cards the ‘cotton in 
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Dhunai Modhia and makes sliver in the 
modified belni. The daily output comes 


‘to 15 to 20 hanks of 24's counts yarn. 


Additional cost for making the 6 spindle 
charkha is Rs. 50. Some 2,048 hanks 
of yarn have been’ spun on - this 
charkha from 1-4-1957 to 15-8-1956. 
| was not able to meet Shri lyer in 
person, His sister said that she _ finds 
it very helpful to pass time and at the 
same time enable her to earn Rs. 3 per 
day. Shri Narayana lyer really deserves all 
encouragement in further research in 
Ambar Scheme. 


| also visited Dr. T. A. Das’s house at 
Rasipuram. He spins 8 hanks of yarn each 
day on the ordinary Ambar Charkha. But 
he has also fixed ball bearings to the cha- 
rkha and the belni. 


—~K. Narayanan Nair 
Asst. Inspector, Ambar Saranjam 


Tiruppur. 
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THERE IS NO TIME TO WASTE 


There is no time for the Bees to waste ! 
The little creatures do not have time to 
think or to plan about utilising their time. 
They simply put everything into perfect 
action. Right from the dawn till late in 
the dusk they work. There is no time for 
them to waste. “ye 


Assam, the beautiful frontier state best- 
owed with the evergreen vegetation spro- 
uting with myriad flowers bearing tons. of 
nectar and pollen, and sheltering countless » 
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thousands of Bee colonies, reminds those 
who are in the fold. of development of . the 
industry with the message ‘there is no 
time to waste. ' 


Experience tells that, in certain regions 


of our country also, where bee—pasturage 


and other essentials favour, nearly 600 Bee 
colonies can be reared in one sq. mile area 
to ._produce an average of [0 to I5 lbs. of 
honey per year per.colony. (The Coorg 
and the Kodaikanal regions of the Western 
Ghats of the South India are just 
testimony). 


Of the 78,681 sq. miles of land in the 


State of Assam, 6146 sq. mills of area is 
reserve forests; 22,/34 sq. miles are covered 
by major hills. Now, leaving alone the 
measure of scope mentioned above, a simple 
calculation on the assumption of rearing 
one Bee colony persq. mile in the non- 
forest and plain area and 10 colonies per 
sq. mile in the forest and hill 
area of State, leads us to a total require- 
ment nearly |,50,000 Bee hives with Bees. 
This number of colonies is estimated to 
produce approximately a minimum quanti- 
ty of 20,00,C00 Ibs. of honey. Assam flora 
is quite potential to supply both Bees and 
their needy provisions to outshoot this 


minimum target. 


Beekeeping Industry in Assam has been 
started by the State Khadi and Village 
Industries Board. The work was initiated 


in the year 1956, but the progress achieved - 


thus far is deplorable. A just evaluation of 


work done cautions 


“women. 


ee who are 
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responsible. that ‘there is no time to. 
waste.’ | 


-Sunder Yesuvadian 
Supervisor For Bee-keeping Industry 
Eastern Zone, Tezpur, Davany, Assam. 
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ITS EMPLOYMENT POTENTIAL 


Handpounding of rice isan important 
village industry. It can provide employment 
ona large scale in-rural areas tor some 
cays in the year. 


Generally in villages agricultural labour 
will have work only for six months in a year 
During the remaining six months, they can 
do this handpounding work and earn their 
livelihood. This industry is a useful source 
of employment, especially for rural. 
In rural areas apart from men, 


- women are generally employed in the 


handpounding work, Nearly 60 per cent 
of the paddy produced in our country is 
handpounded and about 25 lakhs of women : 


are engaged in this industry. They 
earn about annas 2 t6 14 
per day by doing this work. Hand- 


pounding of paddy offers them emplo- 
yment. Itisestimated that if the mill 
sector Is compelled to stop rice milling and 
if this .work is done by the 
handpounding sector, about 26 lakhs 
of additional women workers 
will get employment and earn at the 
rate of about 12 to 14 annas per head 
per day. Moreover, this being their 
traditional industry, they need not take 
any special training, It does not need much 
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capital, and women also need not go out 
of their houses in search of employment. 


Food Habits Of The Peopie 


Much has been said about the food 
habits of the people. Most people in the 
urban areas don't like handpounded rice as 
it looks brown. They are accustomed to 
eat milled and polished rice only. 


During the days of rationing, Govern- 
ment used to keep only brown and un- 
milled rice in the rationing shops, and most 
of the urban housewives used to polish it at 
home only because their family members 
were not ready to eat unpolished rice. 
But after all, this is | question of 
their habits only. The Government may 
create a situation in which it will be 
inevitable for the people to eat only hand 
pounded rice. This can be best done by 
completely abolishing the rice mills. After 
all food is meant for us and not we for 
the food. 


~Suman Bhadavale. 
Bombay. 


x x x 
LEAVES FROM DIARY 
December 26, 1957; Nasik. 


Early in the morning at 4, the taxi 
carrying me from Nasik Road Station 
deposited me and my luggage In front of 


the Khadi Gramodyog Mahavidyalaya, 
Nasik. | had to join the institute 
that day after completing my four 


months’ training at the Small Industries 
Service Institute, Delhi, when the place 
seemed so calm and quiet, as to excite me 


~ 
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to think suddenly; ‘am | destined to 
spend eight months of my life at such a 
solitary place’. 


| got myself somewhat introduced to 
the Vidyalaya. It is said that out of all the 
Vidyalayas run by the. Khadi Commission” 
in the country, this is the best. More 
than half of the prospective trainees 
had already arrived from seven States 
of India~namely, Punjab, Himachal pradesh, 
Rajasthan, Andhra, Madhya pradesh etc., 
[14 trainees are to come. Again a question 
came to my mind-"' How people of so~ 
many different States can live together 
and work together? °’ ; 


Some members of the Vidyalaya _ staff 
were introduced to me. The Principal has 
gone out of station and is expected back 
within 2 or 4 days. The staff could not 
impress me, rather | felt sorry for some of 


its members. They lack personality. 
x x x4 
Collective Life 


January 9, 1958 


The Vidyalaya has a community life. It 
comprises a separate society, a religion of 
its own and an individuality of 114 persons 
of India’s seven States. There is no dis- 
tinction of caste, creed and class amongst 
the trainees. Ifa distinction, could it be 
called there is that of human personality 


only. We sleep together, eat together 
and work together. ~ All of us 
us have the same level. There 


is an everlasting liveliness, and constant 
bustle here. © Really | cannot describe the 
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happy atmosphere all round me. | 
never forget. it. 


shall 


x X X 


July 29, 1958. 


| am filled with grief when | see notions. 


of narrow provincialism being propagated 
in the institution. One day quite a quarrel 
developed between too intimate friends 


belonging to two different States on the 


question of precedence being given to their 
respective States in the printing of an 
_ introductory caption under a group photo- 
graph. 


x yearn x 
Prayer 


January 12, 1958 


| felt a bit nonplussed when the Superin- 
tendent informed me that attendance at 
morning and evening prayers was compul- 


sory. It is not possible to go to bed before 
midnight | due to constant dis- 
turbances. We are lodged  - in 
a large hall—like dormitories of a 
hospital. If we were lodged in separate 


rooms in groups of 4, it would have been 
possible to sleep earlier. In the morning 
at 4.45, the prayer-bell rings and. don’t 
feel like getting up. But the Superintendent 
himself comes to rouse us _ out of 
our beds. We have to attend the 
prayer with our blankets on. | feel | must 
have abath before prayers. | know the 
value of prayer and | remember Gandhiji’s 
words: ‘An eternal struggle goes on in 
every body’s heart between the powers of 
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darkness and of light and he who has not 
the sheet anchor of prayer to rely upon, 
will bea victim of power of darkness.” 
But | am unable to understand the 
value of this forced prayer. Nearly 95 per 
cent of us are neither able to understand 
the ‘‘Sanskirit Shlokas’’, nor anybody tries 
to explain it. Our Muslim and Christian 
friends are ready to learn the prayer, but 
the staff never tries to teach it to them. 


First attendance is taken and then the 
prayer commences. Is there no other way 
of holding prayer ? The trainees again go 
to their beds after the prayer is finished. 
In the prayer as well as in the mass spinning 
of the staff, only the staff Superintendent 
attends. If some personality comes, 
staff put in their appearance. 


other 


Suggestions 


| suggest some changes; 


|, the prayer time should be confined 
to 20 minutes only instead of one hour. 


2. the meaning of Sanskrit Shlokas 
should be explained to the trainees as soon 
as they come. 


3. the prayer should begin at 7 a. m. in- 
stead of at 5 a. m. in order to enable trai- 
nees to take their bath before prayer. 


4. on the very first day of their Vidya- 
laya life, the trainees should be explained 
the singnificance of prayer. 


5. the religious talks which are held 
just after the the trainees come Out of 


their classes fully tired at’ 5.30 Pp. m., seem 
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redundant. Everyone is tired and no one 
feels like praying at such an odd hour. 


Xx Xx x 


Community Work 


January 28, 1958. 


Every one is compelled to devote an 
hour for community work after prayer. 
Tutor guardians accompany us. Some of 
them share our work, whereas some only 
supervise the work. | could not understand 


the significance of this community 
work. Some _ people feel it would 
be more useful to devote one 


hour to intellectual work instead of to 
community work. What is the idea behind 
‘community work, ' 
us. Gandhiji was very particular about 
cleanliness. Hé used to say that if he were 
to occupy some house, he would first 
inspect its latrine. But here latrines and 
bathrooms are -the dirtiest. Though the 
latrine has a flush system, all _ its 
chains are missing. No one bothers about 
their cleanliness. 


In the morning one batch has to cut up 
vegetables for theekitchen. Though we try 
our best to save our fingers receiving cuts 
from the knife, yet our fingers are badly 
cut due to our inexperience. As soon the 
blood comes out, we curse the tutor 
guardian who is taking rest at the time. 
How does this vegetable cutting promote 
the spirit of swavalamban, | fail to 
understand ! 


x x %. 


nobody explains to/ 
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August 2. 1958. 


The ideal of Community work which 
| could not understand during my six 
months’ training period in this Vidyalaya, 
| have learnt in a week after reading Gan- 


dhiji's 'My Experiments with truth’. | 
am reading this book very minutely 
and wholeheartedly for — the last 


one week. Just today | have finished it and 
have prayed for the departed soul. A ray 
of light has brightened by heart. My mind 
is clear now. Now | have understood the 
importance of community work. Alas | 
we could have been taught its logical 
Significance at the very beginning of our 
course. | suggest the following: 


|. the trainees should be explained the 
significance of community work just after 
they join the Vidyalaya. Gandhian literature 
should be supplied to them. 


2. the tutor guardian should set an 
example by doing every-thing himself. 


. 3. more attention should be paid to the 
cleanliness of latrines and kitchens. Only 
road clea ning is not enough. 


x x ya i 
Tutor Guardian Pattern 


February I. 1958. 


Batches of 14-15 trainees each have been 
made. A member of the staff looks after 
each batch and is its tutor guardian. Our tutor 
guardian himself explained to us the 
significance, and work of his post. He 
helps to remove our difficulties. He also 
tries to keep up and enhance the prestige | 
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of his batch. Really the object of this 
system is very helpful. 


1958. 


\ 

August 22, | 
| have no objection to the system of 
tutor guardians, but my experience of the 
last few months has pressed me to say 
something. We are to leave the vidyalaya 
within a day or two. This evening the tutor 
guardian has invited us to tea. During the 
last seven or eight months perhaps this 
was the 2nd or 3 rd occasion when we 
have this sort of getting together. All the 
trainees of our batch were not present, as 
some of them had abstained 
against the T. G's hepotist attitude to 
some persons. It isa fact. He forgets his 
duty and goes out of his way. to back his 
favourites. | have seldom seen him trying 


to remove our difficulties or solve our 
problems! 


in protest 


This system of tutor 
be improved._as follows : 


guardian may 


|. Only such persons from the Staff 
should be entrusted the work of Tutor 
Guardian, as have faith in the ‘Great task’. 
This is really a great work. An ordinary 
teacher who has no interest in this work, 
is unable to perform the duties of the 
office. 


2. The T. G. should be fully conversant 
with his work. 


x x x 


Partical Training For Different 
industries 


April 10, 1958. 


Now only one month is left for 
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us /to complete our Ambar Training. 


Hardly 20-25 minutes we rest after 
lunch. The bell rings and we start 
for our Ambar class in scorching 
sun with our cotton,. sliver etc. and 


return at about 6p.m. | am to spin 30 hanks — 


in a month. | observe, unfortunately in the 
training classes, production side is more 
important than training. More attention 
is paid for producing 30 hanks of yarn. 
Some trainees either take rest at the time 
of the class or leave the class earlier and 
purchase the hanks from the market for 
depositing. This is the case with Traditional 
Charkha also. 


July 15, 1958. 7 
After completing the Ambar training 
anyhow | am now. attending the 
weaving classes which continue for a 
month. Here also production is more 
important than learning. There is a 
teacher for = every. process —~. yiz, 
calendering and preparing warps and 


wefts etc. Neither the trainees have any 


initiative or inspiration for learning the art, 
nor have the teachers any enthusiasm for 
teaching. Anyhow, the fixed quota of work 


has to be gone through. May | suggest as 
follows : 


|. The training period for both (Ambar 
and weaving) should be reduced 
from 2 months to one month. 


Pos There shouid 
production. 


be no compulsory 


3. The instructor and teacher should 

pay more attenion to teaching. The 

practical and theoretical 
should be taken together. 


classes 
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4. In weaving classes also, more 4tten- 
tion should be paid to teaching in 
stead of quota-filling. 


x a x x 
Theoretical Training 
July 1, 1958. 


Theoretical classes are taken for 34 
hours. In those classes lectures on coope- 
ration, community development plan, Khadi 
Commission etc. are delivered. Here also 
the university technique has been adopted. 
| feel that the teachers are not well versed 
in their subjects. There are a_ few 
subjects which may not prove useful for our 
Block work. Only a few selected subjects 
should be taken up in the. classes, so that 
they may help the trainees to make them- 


selves more serviceable to the rural 
community. 
: aK Xx Xx 
| Seminar 
- August 14, 1958. 
The Seminar has. lasted a_ week. 


We have learnt a -lot in these 
seven days, whereas we could learn very 
little in our two months’ theoretical 


7 
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classes. 


x x x x 
What | Feel — 


We have spent eight months of our life 
in his Vidyalaya. At this stage when we 
are leaving this institution, our heart is 
overwhelmed. None of us will deny that 
we have gained some idea about our work 
in the Block. If some one asks me to 
compare the training of small Industries Ser 
vice Institute and that we received in this 
Vidyalaya, natually I will say that the Vidyalaya 
training was for the best. A very important 
thing which we have learned here is the 
vatue of regular and simple life. “Here we 
got the -inspiration of self-help. Khadi, 
which we were wearing forcibly some- 
times, has now become our favourite cloth 
and has gota place of respect in our 
heart. 


- If some defects of the Vidyalaya are 
removed, 
of the country. 


—~ Chandramohan “ Madhur ” 


M. Com., Extension Officer _ 


definitely Khadi Gramodyog — 
Vidyalaya® will become a Model Institution 


[_.. /. a 
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Established under the Khadi and Village Industries 
Commission Act (Act No. LXI of 1956) 
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FUNCTIONS OF THE COMMISSION 


1. The functions of the Commission shall generally ‘be to 
plan, organize and implement programmes for the 
development of Khadi and village industries. . 


_ In particular and without prejudice to the generality 
of the foregoing power, the Commission may take 
such steps as it may thin fit 


a. to plan and organise ¢ghe training of persons engaged in 
the production of khadi or in village industries. 


b. to building uy a reserve of raw materials and imple- 
ments and to supply them to persons engaged in the 
production of khadi or in village industries at such 
economical rates as may be suitable in the opinion of 
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c. to provide for the sale and marketing of khadi or of 
products of village industries. 

d. to encourage and promote research in the technique of 

_ production of khadi or in the development of village 
industries, or to provide facilities for a study of the 
problems relating to khadi or village industries. i 


e. to maiutain or assist in the maintenance of institutions 
for the development: of khadi or village industries. 

f. to undertake, assist or encourage the production. of 
khadi or the development of village industries, 

g. to promote and encourage co-operative efforts among 
manufacturers of khadi and persons engaged in village 
industries. 

h. for ensuring the genuineness of,and for granting certifi- 
cates to producers of or dealers in, khadi or the p oducts | 
of any village industry. . 

i. to carry out any other matter which may be prescribed. — 
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PROUD PROGRESS 


: The following message from = Shri 
Manubhai Shah, Union Minister for Indu- 
stries, was received too late to be included 
in the Fourth Annual Number of “Khadi- 
Gramodyog” : 


_ “have been watching the progress of. 


achievements in the development of the 
‘Khadiand Village industries with interest 
and | am very proud of the progress made 
in this direction within the last 5 years, The 
very gcod progress is due to the zeal, sin- 
cerity and hard work on the part of all con- 
cerned with the implementation. of the 
various schemes. | hope they would conti- 


-Vaikunthbhai 


nue to put in their best in future and thus 
serve a noble cause which seeks to provide _ 
gainful employment with self-respect and 
increase the nation’s wealth. | 


Under the able leadership of Shri 
Mehta and the Khadi and 
Village Industries Commission, these bene— 
ficial activities are progressing ahead. | 
wish these activities all success. These 
activities highlight the need for rapid 
growth of agro-industries and rural indu- 
stries in order to bring a better life to our 
millions of brethren in the villages and 
elsewhere all over the country”. 


LESSONS FROM HYDERABAD 


If superlative terms are employed in| 


describing the demonstration of spinning 
on the Ambar Charkha held at Hyderabad 
on 25th October in the presence of the 
Prime Minister that would, in no 
sense, be the language of exaggera- 
tion. That it was a wonderful — sight 
and performance — such-as could 
and enthuse -was the sentiment felt 
if not expressed by all who had the pri- 
vilege of witnessing the demonstration. All 


inspire 


who believe in the role that handspinning 
occupies in our social economy cannot be 
too grateful to the Hyderabad  Khadi 
for this visual demonstration of the 
potentiality of the Charkha. 


Without Parallel 


' In what did the uniqueness consist? In 


the first place, it was the number of spinners 


gathered together at one place that was 


« 
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noteworthy. On no occasion in the past 
had nearly 1,500 spinners been assembled 
in one place for mass spinning. With spin- 
ning conducted on the Ambar Charkha, 
the space occupied was also more 
extensive than found necessary ever in 
the past, with spinning done on the 
traditional Charkha. Secondly, not only 
were all the spinners women, but they 
-were women drawn from a section of the 
community which does normally 
participate in public gatherings. A_ little 
over 80 per cent of the spinners were 
Muslims, rarely going out of their Mohallas 
and when doing so, clad in burkhas, That 
they and the members of their families 
should have induced themselves to 
break the traditional restraints on this 
occasion undoubtediy lends it uniqueness. 
It is, besides, a testimony to the confidence 


not 


which Swami Ramanand Tirth and_ his 
colleagues have inspired in the Muslim 
population of greater Hyderabad. Lastly, 


all.the participants were clothed in Khadi. 


Creditable Work 


Although it was ona ceremonial occa- 
sion that the spinners had assembled, they 
were attracted there not merely to do 
homage to the Prime Minister, but because 
spinning, apparently, had now become part 
of their daily life. They owned the charkhas 
and belnis they plied on the occasion, having 
used these ever since they completed their 
training. According to the Samiti, the daily 
average earning of the spinners in Hydera- 
bad is in the neighbourhood of a rupee anda 
quarter. 
is plied regularly and almost for a full 


® 


This indicatas that the Charkha. . 


working day. This reflects credit both on 
the spinners themselves and on those 
responsible for organising training in 
Hyderabad. It is very essential for the 
success of the Ambar Charkha that the 
sense of social responsibility which has 
contributed to” progress in Hyderabad 
should be developed wherever the pro- 
gramme is undertaken. ds 


Emulate Hyderabad 


A factor that counts is that Hyderabad 
is a growing city and that unemployment is 
especially rife among the Muslim popula- 


tion. But there are other. cities .which 
are growing almost as rapidly, — 
attracting every year thousands 
from the countryside in search of 


employment. The evil of unemployment, 
again, is not peculiar to the Muslim popula- 
tion of Hyderabad. Deserving of the 
warmest praise as are the Pardhanashin 
women of Hyderabad, there are women 
elsewhere, too, in towns and cities who — 
may be equally keen on adding to their 
family earnings by taking en masse 
to wholesome remunerative work such 
as spinning on the Charkha. Unique- 
ness lies in the manner in which the entire 
programme of training and production has 
béen organized by the Hyderabad Khadi 
Samiti. It should find emulation all over 
India, if the Ambar Charkha is to eau in 
relieving a social malady. 


The Lesson 


When we speak of decentralized mathod 
of production, we are apt to think mainly 
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in terms of the application of the principle. 
- Hyderabad indicates that the Charkha, as 
an instrument of production, has a place 
in the social economy of urban areas as 
well, provided the work is systematically 
organised and, of course, in case the econo- 
mic urge is present. Then again, when 
urban unemployment is discussed our 
attention gets affixed to the educated un- 
employed excluding from our consideration 
the large numbers of those who are not 
likely to get their names registered at emp- 
loyment exchanges. The ranks of “ earning 
dependents ’’ consist ‘of large numbers who 
are perpetually underemployed, while the 
category of non-earning dependents covers 
' even vaster numbers who can contribute 
effectively if their labour is properly enlisted 
and production efficiently organized to the 
wealth of the nation. That is the lesson, 
‘provided by the Hyderabad demonstration. 
Social Change 

~ One last point. Very often a distinction 
is sought to be made between 
produced for self-sufficiency and that which 
is for the market. On various grounds, one 
can urge the extension of Khadi work ona 


Khadi - 


self-sufficiency basis. Such a concept may be 
interpreted comprehensively so as to cover 
personal, family, village or regional self- 
sufficiency. Such development does -not 
come under the influence of the money- 
economy. The work in Hyderabad, how- 


ever, falls in a different category. 
“The women who have taken to 
spinning have probably done so, not 


with a view to becoming self-sufficient in 
meeting one of the needs of their daily life. 
As was, however, pointed out on the occa- 
sion, they want to become engaged in heal- 
thy. productive work and they can rank 
themselves now as self-employed persons, 
owning their tools of production. To 
aid in swelling the numbers of those who 
constitute this sector would be deemed 
to be valuable social service. Besides, the 
expansion of this sector of our economy 
will take us presumably nearer to our goal 
of establishing a socialist order of society. 
Thus understood, Khadi stands not merely 
for a programme of social welfare, but re- 


presents a distinct move towards a change 
in the social structure. | 


- Vaikunth L. Mehta} 


UNFOUNDED PRESUMPTIONS 


Many noted economists have recently 
written about India’s economic needs and 
problems. Several of the publications of the 
I.L.O. show an unde¥standing of the basic 
facts of India’s economy. Among recent 
contributions on the subject is one by Prof. 
J. K. Galbraith an extract from which is 
reproduced below : . 


“Finally, India, as a parliamentary demo- 
cracy has a difficult problem of 


reconciling efficiency and maximum 
growth with the political pressures 


and religious preferences of her people, 
Some of these pressures — the Gandhian 


emphasis on cottage industry withthe 


resulting limitations on factory produc- 
tion,for example - are decidedly inimical 


to growth. In the past, Russian comment 
on Gandhi ana the economic policies 


of his followers was invariably contem- 
ptuous, but of late there has been a 
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marked tendency to rationalize these 
policies as very desirable. They are 
seen as the alternative to capitalist 
textile production and a solution to 
the admittedly tragic problem of village 
unemployment. Neither position refle- 
cts the realities of the Indian situation. 
This requires a. sympathetic view of 
the religious preferences and the prob- 
lem of unemployment but fairly strong 
resistance to restraints on factory 
enterprise or the diversion of scarce 
capital to village industry. For this 
would mean merely more privation 
over an even longer time.” (Prof. J. K. 
Galbraith:’ Rival Economic Theory in 
India.” Foreign Affairs, July, 1958). 


It is presumptuous for a layman to 
criticize a distinguished economist, but one 
wonders where Prof. Galbraith derived the 
impression that any action that was” being 
taken in India for the premotion of cottage 
industries‘was influenced either by political 
pressures or by religious preferences. If 


the orderly development of cottage 
industries is an integral part of the 
national Plans, neither political nor 


religious factors have weighed with the 
Planning Commission when the need for 
such development was accepted for the 
First and the Second Five Year Plans as no 
less essential than the need for achieving an 
increase in agricultural production. The 
grounds set forth are purely rational, the 
reasoning being such as has found favour 
with, — if it has not emanated from — the 
statistical and economic advisors of the Plan- 
ning Commission. Nowhere does the Plan- 
ning Commission refer to Mahatma Gandhi's 
views on the subject of cottage indu- 


stries. If fundamentally his line of thinking 
coincides with that of the planners and 
their advisors, that is no justification for 
suggesting that sentimental attachment to 
the Gandhian programme affected decisions 
on economic policy now given a concrete 
shape in our planned programme. 


Even more unfounded is the reference to 
religious preferences, not at one place but 
twice,— in the matter of industrial progress. 
Religion has had nothing to do with indu- 
strial development in India, nor do religious 
prejudices count inthe choice of consu- 
mers’ goods such as, for instance, cloth or 
polished rice or hydrogenated oil. 
If any preference is shown, it is because of 
economic considerations or of views held 
about comparative nutritive values. If before 
the growth of indigenous sugar mills or 
soap factories there was some prejudice 
about mill sugar or soap it was due 
to the impression that in the process 


of manufacture animal, matter 
was used. With the development of 
Swadeshi enterprise, the processes of 


manufacture can be seen and understood 
and the prejudices are a thing of the past. 
That they should have been referred to in 
the course of a serious study of India’s 
present economic development is indeed 
amazing. | | 


Lastly, Prof.Galbraith refers to the curbs 
on factory production. No such curbs are 
in operation today, except in respect of 
some varieties of mill cloth such as sarees 
and dhoties. That the production of cotton 
textile mills has gone up considerably since 
the limitations were imposed about 
the time the First Five Year Plan was 
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formulated, indicates that the industry 
has had no reason to complain of 
its productive capacity remaining unutilized. 
In fact, the complaint today is of a glut 
in the cloth market. Till now, there are no 
prohibitory orders banning the starting of 
rice mills or oil mills; as it is, the 
productive capacity of the two 
types of factories is in the aggregate more 
than adequate for the milling of all the 
paddy that is available for processing or all 
the oil seeds that are offered for crushing. 
How restraints on factory production have 
affected the country’s economy it is difficult 
to appreciate. 


If restraints are thought of, there are 
two considerations that weigh with the 


planning authorities. The first is the larger 
employment afforded by the cottage indu- 
stries, a factor of importance, when viewed 
in the context of the growth of unemploy- 
ment in the country, Secondly, with 
the emphasis placed on the develop- 
ment of producers’ goods industries, on 


agriculture and on education and health, 


there is scarcity of resources. For the 
increased production of consumers’ goods, 
the planning authorities have hence every 
justification for favcuring cottage industries’ 
since they are labour-intensive and since 
they do not involve any drain on foreign 
exchange or on scarce resources such as 
oil, coal, iron and steel. 


—Vaikunth L. Mehta. 


LIMITED MARKET FOR COMMERCIAL KHADI 


Acharya J. B. Kripalani writes: 

“In the September issue of your valuable 
journal | have read with interest the note by the 
Editor upon what | wrote in answer to a 
criticism of the Gandhi Ashram decision to 
suspend, forthe time being, the manufacture of 
Ambar Charkhas. | am sorry | could not carry 
conviction. | have no intention to prolong the 
controversy. But I cannot refrain from giving 
an instance of a little loose thinking indulged in 
the note. {had said: ‘Khadi can spread only 
in a limited way even as solvent of our colossal 
unemployment unless Government are willing 
to help it in the sprit in which it was concei- 
ved by the Father of the Nation not in terms 

_of conventional economic terms but in human 
terms (Mark the Italics). 


As'an answer to this the note says: “We 
do not accept the premise advanced by Acharya 
Kripalani. If Khadi cannot provide effective 
solution to the colossal unemployment and 
under-employment problem in the countryside, 


Khadi loses much of its appeal to the country..’’. 


My contention is not Khadi cannot bea 
solvent of unemployment or underemployment. 
But that it cannot be that unless ‘*Governments 
are willing to help........ not in conventional 


economic terms but in human terms’’. 


Ihave yet the hardihood to stick to this 
opinion of mine based upon experience. The - 
conventional terms in which Khadi is concieved 
by the Government are that production through 
mills and power-looms will continue as before / 
and Khadi must ultimately be able to stand its 
own, in competition. | hold that even: with the 
Ambar Charkha or an improved variety of the 
same used to produce yarn, it will not be 
possible for Khadi to.compete with mill and 
power-loom cloth. This is not only true of 
Khadi but of many village industries. For 
instance, hand-pounded rice can never compete 
with mill-pounded rice. It is because of this 
conviction that Bapu in the thirties proposed to 
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the mill owners that they should refrain from 
manufacturing cloth of 15 counts and less and 
leave this field for Khadi free. This proposal 
was not accepted. Then Bapu’s idea was that as 
Khadi production and sales advanced, the mills 
must be allowed to fade away. There must be 
no. addition to or renewals of mills. The cloth 
they produced must be produced through the 
Charkhaand the hand-loom working in every 
home and every village. This was Bapu’s human 
approach to the problem. 


| believe that unless this approach is accepted 
by the Government the sale and production of 
what is called commercial Khadi cannot increase 
beyond narrow limits, as measured by the whole 
requirement of cloth in India. It is, therefore, 
that the Sarvodaya leaders have been insisting 
on self-sufficiency. But, as! have pointed out, 
this isan uphill task. It requires an army of 
- well-trained workers imbued with the spirit of 
the service of the masses, an army of Jeewan- 
danees. So far as the slowly increasing but 
limited market for Khadi is concerned, it is 
being as fully exploited by the Gandhi Ashram 
as it is possible under the circumstances. 


Beyond pointing out this as | have said, 
|_have no intention to prolong the controversy”’. 


Nor do we desire to continue this 
controversy. But it must be pointed out 
that whatever the Government or the 
mills do or do not do, does not in any 
circumstance justify confining Khadi work 
to narrow limits of relief activity. 


So far asthe Government of India is 
concerned, it is approaching the problem 
of Khadiand Village Industries from a near 
human point of view. Khadi is subsidised at 
the production, sale and consumption ends, 
This subsidy together with improved imple- 


ments and methods of soinning should cer- 


tainly result ina gradual reduction of Khadi 


prices. Has this happened? What'have the 


institutions, including the Gandhi Ashram, 
Meerut, done in this direction ? 


Acharya Kripalani is aware that Gandhi- 


ji was earnestly in quest for an improved 


Charkha whose increased productivity could 
ensure to the handspinnera living wage 
for a day’s honest labour. He announced 
the award of a prize of Rs. 1,00,000 for the 
invention of a Charkha which ensured a 
stipulated quantity of yarn production. 


Ambar Charkha, it has been found, is 
capable of giving to a spinner family, if 
efficiently utilised as a family unit, a decent 
monthly income. The several instances of 
spinner families edrning between Rs. 50 
and Rs. 100 per month are evidence of this 
statement. If the Gandhi Ashram had orga- 
nised its Ambar Programme with all : 
the necessary conditions for its success, the 
40,000 Charkhas distributed by it among 
trained spinners could have worked 
miracles in Uttar Pradesh and the consump- 
tion of non-khadi cloth couid have been 
reduced considerably. 


We have no doubt that the suspension 
of production of Ambar Charkha was deci- 
ded upon in order to consolidate the work 
already done and to put it ona proper 
production footing. We said this much 
when we first commented on the decision 
of the Ashram. If this is being earnestly 
pursued, there should be no room either for 
controversy or for criticism. If the 40,000 
Charkhas are brought to optimum pro- 
duction with the help of field and home 
service arrangements, the Ambar Charkha 
will catch on and spread with a speed that 
will amaze everyone. : 
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* When this happens the demand for the 
traditional Charkha will be. confined to 
areas afflicted by natural calamities and / or 
to individuals who are otherwise incapaci- 
tated through deformity or old age. Even in 
distressed areas, in sucha circumstance, 
the Ambar Charkha will be preferred to 
the traditional Charkha. The question 
is whether such a development is desirable 
and in course of time lead to substantial 
diminution in the consumption of non- 
Khadi cloth in rural areas. if this is a 
desirable consummation to which we look 
for, then it goes without saying that every 
effort must be diverted to the success 
of the Ambar Charkha Programme. 


That most institutions are unable to 
provide adequate separate data for Ambar 
Khadi production tells its own tale. Orga- 
nisational weakness should not be mixed 
up with ideological considerations. Mahatma 
Gandhi lived and worked in circumstan- 
ces and in conditions fundamentally different 
.from what they are today. Should we 
wait till the mills are closed down for the 
advancement of Khadi production? The 
argument only leads to a vicious circle. 


Our purpose is and should be to break. 


this circle by determined work. with the 
will to succeed. 


The human aspect of any economic. 


programme is that that programme 
generates in the individual as well as the 
community productive instincts and the 


urge for productive work. A mere 
humanitarian approach, however pure 
and elevating, should not be mixed 


up with humanity. Such activity germinates 
from ideas associated with philanthropy 


and philanthropy is tantamount to charity. 
We know that such are not the ideas to 
whith Acharya Kripalani will ever subscribe. 


The omission in our comments that he 
points out is accidental. There is no diffe- 
rence of opinion when he says : “Khadi_ can 
spread only ina limited way even as solvent 
of our colossal unemployment, unless the 
Gavernment are willing to help it in 
the spirit in which it was conceived 
by the Father of the Nation not tn 
terms of conventional economic but in 
human terms.” 


Surely the ‘human terms’ here means 
only this that adequate incentives and 
facilities should be provided to the unemp-— 
loyed millions to get into productive 
effort. Acharya Kripalani will not deny 
that these incentives and facilities are’ 
available today in reasonable measure. As 
Khadi production advances and_ local 
consumption of this production also advan- 
ces, there will be a natural barrier against 
the encroachment of mill cloth in the 
countryside and to that extent expanding 
and increasing Khadi production will ‘act 
asa deterrent against mill production and 
to that extent on the mill industry itself, 


If our organisation is strong and effective — 
this desired result can be ours. 


Gandhiji often reminded us that Khadi 
isthe sun of the village solar system and 
the village industries are the planets which 
receive heat and sustenance from it and 
village industries come into their own and 
prosper. In other words, when we engage 
ourselves in Khadi production work, 
we should extend equal attention 
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‘to the development of local industries so 
that the two together can make for the 
growth of an integrated rural economic 
system. If we approach the problem of 
Khadi in this spirit, it will not only be a 
solvent of unemployment and under-empl- 
oyment in the countryside, but can create 
more and better employment opportunities 
for the hapless milllons in the villages. 
Moreover, — and this is very important - 
this will revive the old village community 


consciousness with such adjustments as 
present-day conditions call for. This is 
the end of all constructive work. This 


work does not begin and end with 
Khadi production and sale. As we 
have said, we have no desire to 


prolong this controversy. But it is nece- 
ssary to state over and over again that in 
the changed and changing times, we must 
approach our tasks more _ pragmatically. 
Nothing succeeds like success. -EDITOR. 


NEHRU MEETS 


Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru spent 
over 105 minutes with the Khadi and Vil- 
lage Industries Board on 5th November, 
1958, when it met in the Committee Room 
of the External Affairs Ministry 
at New Delhi. This isthe first time 
that thePrime Minister participated 
in a meeting of the -.Board: since 
its reconstitution as an Advisory Body to 
the Khadi and Village Industries Commission 
some eighteen months ago. He was in an 
inquisitive mood and it appreared that he 
had come to inquire and not to advise. 
Inquiries 
He sought detailed information on 
the working of the Board vis-a-vis the 
Commission, progress of Khadi production 
and sales, their attitude towards the use 
of power and _ improved technology 
in production methods of Khadi and 
other village industries, 
the Ambar Charkha Programme in the 
different States and the earnings of Ambar 
‘Spinners, the extent of subsidy involved in 
Khadi production and sales, how the 
different Khadi-Gramodyog Bhavans opened 
under the aegis of the Khadi Commission 
worked and the steps taken towards co- 
Operativisation. 


He also wanted to know the effect of 
the subsidies on the schemes of develop- 
ment, whether they could be gradually 
brought down, and if Khadi prices could 
be reduced to make it more competitive. 


working of — 


KHADI BOARD 


In his inquiry, the Prime Minister did 
not leave out any aspect of the 
schemes for the development of Khadi 
and Village Industries. The questions he 
asked and the kind of information he sought 
showed that not only was he fully posted 
with reports submitted by the Khadi 
Commission to him and to the Government 
of India, but his keen interest in their 
promotion as well. 


Chairman’s Report 


Shri Vaikunth L. Mehta, Chairman of 
the Board and the Commission, apprised 
the Prime Minister of the facts relating each 
one of his inquiry. He told him about the 
structure of the Khadi Commission and the 
relations with the Board. He said that, 
though under the Statute the Board was 
only an advisory body, in practice a conven- 
tion had been established by which the 


‘Commission functioned as the Exe— 
cutive Committee of the Board. No 
difference was made in the allo— 
cation of responsibilities between the 


members of the Board and the Commis-— 


sion and members of the Board were in’ 
executive charge of industries schemes 
or associated with surveys and- inquiries. 


Regarding progress of the Khadi schemes, 
Shri Mehta told the Prime Minister that 
since the former All India Khadi and 
Village Industries Board took over, Khadi 
production had increased eight to ten fold, 
sales, too, had risen in like proportion, 
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Employment in the traditional Khadi 


industry had risen tosome 12 lakhs and 


quality of production had improved. 


During the last two years or so, 
emphasis had been on the Ambar Charkha 
Programme. The Government of India 
had allocated the production of 300 
million yards of Khadi through the Ambar 
Charkha Programme as part of the common 
national textile production programme. 
Experience in the field during the last two 
years had brought out certain inadequacies 
of organisation and the machinery for the 
execution of the programme. This had led 
to a slowing down of the programme in its 
production aspects. | 


Ambar Programme 


Even so, the progress registered in the 


implementation of various aspects of the _ 


programme had been very satisfactory and 
in the short period of two tyears nearly 
two lakhs of spinners, weavers and others 
had found remunerative employment under 
the programme. While there were nume- 
rous instances of Ambar spinners earning 
Rs.50 to Rs.100 and over in different parts of 
the country, the average earnings were Rs.7 
-to Rs. 68 in Bihar, Rs. 40 in Rajasthan and 
Rs. 45 in Madras. For obvious reasons 
earnings were low in the initial stages as 
productive capacity of the spinners was 
low. With experience, improvement in the 
spinner’s productivity was visible generally 
throughout the country. 


Traditional Charkha 


The earlier hopes that, with the Ambar 
Gharkhas. going into production, the 
demand for the traditional spinning wheel 


would fall had not been found true. 
There was, on the contrary, continued 
demand for these wheels as production 
figures for handspun yarn and Khadi 
showed. Hopes about a possible 
reduction of Khadi prices had also not 
been realised, though the Khadi Commi- 
ssion still believed that, as more and more 
Ambar Charkhas came into the field and 
those already in operation increased their 
production, some reduction would become 

possible in a reasonable time. | 


Subsidies 


On the question of subsidies, Shri 
Mehta told the Prime Minister that the 
incidence was about 30 per cent or so of 
which about I8 per cent represented a 
rebate to consumers. The aids extended 
by the Union Government had created 
a momentum and_ brought assurance 
to the rural workers, which 
great gains viewed from the point 
of view of economic and social welfare 
and progress: Every effort should be made 
to sustain these and allow them to create 
conditions for the development of produc- 
tive activities in the countryside. The 
Khadi Board was now engaged in an exami- 
nation of this question of subsidies. anda 
Committee had been appointed to go into 
the whole question. 


were 


New Techniques 


On the question of adapting new 
techniques to village industries, - the Board 
had not lagged behind. The problems 


_of these industries were under constant. 


investigation. SO 
related ~ 


far as. these 
to the Ambar Charkha, 
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considerable progress had been made with. 
the active assistance and cooperation of the 
Sarva Seva Sangh and the ATIRA. A new 
composite unit had been devised and it 
had been found to be efficient and cost 
less. Efforts were in progress to introduce 
these among spinners. The Commission 
had a Technical Research Institute with 
production units attached to it at Magan- 
wadi, Wardha. This Institute was at 
present engaged in intensive studies of 
adapting new techniques to the instruments 
and operation of village industries and 
encouraging results had been obtained in 
several of them. 


Use Of Power 


The Commission, Shri Mehta said, was 
alive to the needs of these industries for 
their development. A Committee of the 
Board was currently engaged in formula- 
ting principles which should inform and- 


govern use of power in village 
industries. In addition the — Board 
had taken steps for evaluation of the. 


progress of the schemes in the States. An 
evaluation report on the working of the 
Khadi © Commission's Area 
Schemes had already been made available. 


Intensive 


The Emporia 


_’ Reporting on the working of the Khadi 
Gramodyog Bhavans, Shri Mehta pointed 
out that the Bhavans in Madras, Calcutta 
and Bangalore had just come __ into 
existence. They had however, attracted 
new custom and had acted as incentives 
to’. better production and better 
sales organisation. The coming of these 
Bhavans had not in any way affected the 
sales in the old bhandars. The Bhavans in 
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Bombay and New Delhi which © were » 
established earlier had shown sizable 
progress and sales of Khadi had gone up 


beyond expectations. 


Co-operatives 


Shri Mehta also told the Prime Minister 
about the steps taken for the organisation 
of co-operatives and the progress made 


so far. There were, he said, 279 
Khadi societies, _ while progress in 
some of the village industries was 


phenomenal. The Khadi Commission had a 
special department attending to this 
aspect of its programmes and was guided 
by'an Advisory Committee of experts. 
Steps were also being taken to coordinate 
activities in this direction with the State 
Governments. 


Thus, to every inquiry made by the 
Prime Minister, Shri Mehta provided 
comprehensive information. | 


He, however, added that progress had 
not been as uniform and as spectacular in 
the village industries as in Khadi. He 
explained why this could not be so. Here 
he pointed out the impediments to their 
development and welcomed the steps taken 
by the Government of India in regard to 
the handpounding of rice and village oil » 
industries. A similar approach to the 
problems of other village industries would 
provide the necessary ‘incentives 
encouragement for their, rapid 
ment. 


and 
improve— 


Allocation Of Funds 
Before concluding his report to the 
Prime Minister, Shri Mehta referred to 
the | apprehensions that allocation 
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of funds to the development of 
Khadi and village industries might 
undergo drastic cuts. This would be 
unfortunate. -The Khadi Commission's 


schemes were now gathering momentum 
and had generated enthusiasm in_ the 
countryside. These should be sustained and 
promoted in the interest of the national 
economy and social welfare of the people. 
It might be possible, however, to economise 
on schemes which had not shown reasonable 
progress and the Khadi Board and Commis- 
sion would examine these possibilities.‘‘We 
can give the assurance’, Shri Mehta 
concluded, ‘‘that, for all sums that are 
placed at the Commission's disposal, we 
shall be able to show results commensurate 
with the expenditure,in the shape of 
additional produce and fuller or additional 
employment”’. 


Nehru’s Reaction 


The Prime Minister who was listening 
to Shri Mehta’s report with keen interest, 
expressed satisfaction and said: “l am 
happy to observe the progress made 
inthe field of Khadi and _ village 
industries in recent years. The Khadi 
and Village = Industries © Commission 
has been doing creditable work in this 
direction. In the conditions in which India 
is placed today, these industries are useful 
and help the development of our rural 
economy. | wish the endeavours of the 
Commission all success. ”’ 


The Prime Minister who joined the 
deliberations of the Board at 5 p. m. stayed 
with it till 6-45 p. m. He was accompanied 
by Shri Lal Bahadur Shastri, Union Minister 
for Commerce and Industry, Shri Gulzarilal 


‘Nanda, Minister for Planning and Labour, 


Shri S. K. Dey, Minister for Community 
Development, and Shri U. N. Dhebar, 
Congress President. 


Welcoming the Prime Minister, Shri 


Vaikunth Mehta said: 


Welcome Speech 


“Itisa little overa year and a half 
since we had the privilege of welcoming 
you at the last meeting of the old All-India 
Khadi and Village Industries Board. That 
Board has been reconstituted and it is to 
a meeting of the reconstituted Board we 
are welcoming you here to-day. All the. 
members of the old Board continue to be 
on this Board, and we have acquired 
a few new colleagues. Although, statutorily 
the Board is merely an Advisory Body, 
during the last’ eighteen months the con- 
vention has been established that the Com- 
mission of five functions as the Board’s 
executive. We make no distinction bet- 
ween members of the one body and the 
other in the assignment or assumption of 
responsibility for field work. 


Our Report 


A full report of the work of the Commi- 
ssion for the first year has been furnished 
to the Ministry and in due course, this will 
be submitted to Parliament along with our. 
statement of accounts. | have ventured 
to send to you a broad summary of 
the first annual report.. My 
colleagues and | will feel  grate- 
ful if you will, on this -occasion, let us have 
your comments on the progress of work — 
your impressions of the record that has 
been presented to you and to your 
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colleagues who are present here to-day. 
Ambar Schemes 


Although the Report naturally deals 
with all aspects of our work, | should like 
to mention here that it is the Ambar 
Charkha Programme that has, during 
the past two or three years, principally 
engaged the attention of the Commission. 
Pursuant to your wishes, the Commerce 
Ministry have from time to time called 
for periodical surveys, and at various 
levels discussions have taken place on the 
results of the surveys. Along with some 
of. my colleagues, early in January, | was 
asked to meet the Deputy Chairman of the 
Planning Commission and some of his 
colleagues as also the Ministers in-charge. 
The programme for 1958-59 was approved 
after this meeting. 


Hyderabad Demonstration 


In the last week of October, taking 
advantage of your visit to’ Hyderabad, the 
Hyderabad Khadi Samiti, in collaboration 
with the Commission, arranged a mass 
spinning demonstration, where nearly 
fifteen hundred women plied the Ambar 
Charkha with skill and efficiency. The de- 
monstration was unique, but! refer to it 
as | wish to mention that in some rural 
areas in parts of Rajasthan and of Bihar the 
response that this programme has evoked 
is equally gratifying. It is not only from the 
point of numbers that are attracted that | 
hazard this view, but because of the zeal 
and diligence shown in plying the Ambar 
Charkha regularly, as a means. of securing 
an income. The Commission expects that, 
as aresult of the stepshat it has taken in 
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recent months, efficiency and quality will 
improve and the number of Charkhas that 
remain only partially worked will go 
down. 3 


improvements 


In March last, you were pleased to visit 
a modest demonstration of the develop- 
ment of technical improvements in the 
Ambar Charkha that the Commission had 
organized in collaboration with the Sarva 
Seva Sangh. We have taken action, after 
consulting competent expert opinion, to 
introduce some of the minor adjustments 
that have been approved. A combined 
Charkha with Belni has been designed and 
it will now be introduced, after the 
necessary training facilities are provided. 
The introduction of this one-unit set 
will .reduce the initial outlay without 
adversely affecting the output. Further 
improvements are under examination, 
and the Commission is indebted to the 
Sarva Seva Sangh and A. T. L. R.A. 
for the guidance they have given in this 
direction. 


Traditional Charkha 


The Commission shares the commonly 
expressed view that, in course of time, 
the Ambar Charkha will replace the 
traditional Charkha. Considering, how- 
ever, the wide disparity that subsists in the 
cost of the two and in the time taken by 
spinners in getting trained in spinning, the 
process will have to be spread over a 
number of years. Involving as the introdu- 
ction of the Ambar Charkha does a 
large outlay both on the outfit»and on 
the training, experience during the past | 
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two years shows that there are limitations 
to the expansion of the programme. In 
the meanwhile, the demand for provision 
of work on_ the traditional spinning 
wheel has not diminished. The economic 
need is insistent in some parts of the 
country. Hence the Commission has 
' found it almost impossible to curtail the 
facilities for the expansion of hand spinning, 
especially to deny its benefit in areas where 
the need for relief is urgent. When work 
is- Once undertaken in response to such 
demands, it has to be continued and hand 
spinning developed’ as a part of the local 
economy: 


Not Uniform 


seOur success in the development of 
other village industries has not been 
uniform. Incase the plan outlay is reduced, 
it may be necessary to slow down the pace 
of development -in some of the schemes 
which have not yielded results commensu- 


rate with the expenditure — incurred. 
There are, - however, two parts of 
our plans which are linked up with a 


Common Production Programme such as 
has found favour with the Planning Commi- 
ssion and with the Central Government. 
Earlier this year, Parliament enacted 
legislation to regulate the working of 
rice mills in accordance with a_ reco- 
mmendation in that behalf contained in 
the Planning Commission’s Report. A 
similar move to place restriction on any 
increase of production by oil mills is 
also favoured in the report. The coro- 
lary to this is the development of the 
corresponding village industries. The 
Commission trusts that adequate finance 


willcontinue to be made available for 
these two parts of programme. | may 
mention here that in the Commission's 
view it will be desirable to impose a 
condition that polishing rice should not 
exceed 5 per cent in order the better to 
conserve thei food resources of the country. 


Training And Research 


Lastly, | should like to say a few words © 
about training and research. We have 
several full-fledged training centres spread 
all over the country, providing facilities 
for the training of workers in Khadi and 
other village industries. Some of these 
cater especially to the requirements of the 
Community Development Ministry. Besi- 
des, we have arrangements for the training 
of artisans in all the industries falling with- 
in the purview of the Commission. These 
arrangements are now being systematized. 
For research, we have the Central Institute 
at Wardha where we now have a. well- 
equipped laboratory and a workshop. 


Aid From ATIRA 


As | have mentioned earlier we get 
valuable aid in this respect from the Sarva 
Seva Sangh and bodies like A.T. |. R.A. 
Recently, we have sanctioned research in 
the nutritive value and the preservation 
of Neera. We are also formulating princi- 
ples on which, consistent with our social 
objectives, the Commission can approve of 
the use of power for processes ancillary to 
or involved in the industries it seeks to 
develop. | mention all this to show that 
we are alive to the need for research, 
investigation, improvement and adaptation 
that are necessarx.to enable us to serve 
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the community, better and better. 


Assurance 


Earlier, | referred incidentally to the 
resources available for the financing of our 
programme. This has, in most of the 


sectors, gathered a momentum, full advan- ~ 


tage of which should, we submit, be taken 
in the broader interests of national economy. 
We can give the assurance that for all sums 
that are placed at the Commission's 
disposal we shall be able to show 
results commensurate with the expenditure 
in the shape of additional produce and 
fuller or additional employment. ”’ 


Nehru’s Speech 


Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru then 


addressed the. Board. He said: ‘From 
the reports from various quarters it 
is obvious that this Ambar  Charkha 


programme has proved 
a large extent and it is growing and 
will grow among a fairly considerable 
number of people.| know that the Khadi Com- 
mission that exists in India today has such a 
programme which is of great use and should 
be pushed and at. the same time, of 
course, the people should be trained in its 
technique and processes. We need not at 
present worry ourselves about the future 
set up which may not allow this type of 
thing to function with any measure of 
SUCCESS. 


its utility to 


Now, weare always thinking, and 
rigntly, that we should not take any step 
which leads to possible unemployment. In 
the Western industrialised communities, 


tbere is a vast use of power, machines and 


new. techniques 


_and_ latest techniques 
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and yet there is no 
unemployment. There is considerable activi- 
ty. In spite of using high powered machines 
and devices, yet 
they have full employment. Is there a con- 
flict between the two ideas? But how 


they achieved this progress ? In all their 


activities they create something, some - 
goods. To think, therefore, — that 
labour-saving. devices and machines 
create unemployment is not correct. 


They may create some unemploy- 
ment in the short run, but in the long run 
they create employment and not Wher Piet 
ment. | 
What is happening in other countries ? 
| do not think that we should copy’ any body © 
but there are certain things which we «can 
see for ourselves. For example, we are 
planning here; we should plan not for five 
years but for 25 years. That is perspective 
planning. 
production and greater employment. 
A Good Programme 

Now, if the Ambar Charkha Programme 
today required 32 per cent subsidy, 
where does the subsidy come from? It 
comes from other productive sources 
obviously | Something else. has to provide 
it and, therefore, it is dependent on other 
activities and other.. productive 
processes in the country. Now 
it is perfectly justifiable, because you are 
creating something out of nothing which 


makes an .addition to the wealth of the 


hation. | would like every person in India 


to produce something, instead of producing 


nothing and | think it is a very good progra- 
mme, But we have to see the direction.in 
which the country grows and if we have to 


It is a way to greater wealth. 


F 
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make a choice, the choice will be whether 
to stop the country growing in that direc- 


tion or we should use more and more of 


power or not use power and _ utilise the 
manpower in the best way we. can. That 
is the question always. 

Employment Through Machines 

If we analyse the growth of industria- 
lisation, it gives us the idea that it is based 
on the use of more and more power, |. e., 
machines doing the work of hundreds, 
thousands and ten thousands. Look 
at the way the machines are doing the 
-work. As | said, one positive achievement 
of machines in the Western countries 
has been to create more employment 
and whether it is a communist country 
or a capitalist country, in both they 
have achieved employment, of course 
they have cycles—(the business cycles) when 
unemployment occurs. Now we are also 
thinking in terms of industrialisation. 

Industrialisation does not consist of 
textile mills; it consists of power, of iron 
and steel, of fertilisers. Once these giants 
grow, they keep on growing, make one 


machine and then another and so on. 
Perhaps, mostly in Punjab, even in 
a room or two, there are 
machines. if ~you. -,g0' «te... Okhlia 


Industrial Estate, you will find hundred or 
more industries with the machines func- 
tioning. As more small and cheap machines 
are available, the standard goes up, employ- 
ment goes up. A situation may arise, not 
in my generation, but perhaps later when 
there is actually an acute shortage of 
manpower. 

Our present problem is of unemploy- 
ment; but in most industrialised commu- 


nities of the West there is shortage 
of manpower. Here is West Germany where 
they have had one crore of refugees—as 
many as we had in India and Pakistan 
with the difference that we have settled 
sixty to seventy iakhs and there has been 
one way traffic in Germany. It is a small 
country, smaller than most of our States 
and, therefore. they do not have adequate 
manpower. To us it may appear to be 
a curious thing that in industrialised com- 
munities, work increases tremendously in 
spite of machines. If that thing has to 
happen here, then it becomes progressively 
more dangerous not to use power. That is 
my point. 


Now one important thing which is 
drawing our attention is taking place in 
China. There is the People’s Government 
of China. What are they doing ? Of course, 
it is compulsion there, it is force ; 
but apart from compulsion, what are 
they doing ? They are increasing produc- 
tion by 60 to 70 per centayear. Itisa 


tremendous increase and there is evidence 
that they have done it. They use 
compost; they use night-soil; they use 
everthing ; they do not waste anything ; 
they have got fertilisers and  so- 
many other things. The rice cultiva- 
tion is growing enormously and _ this 


year there is another 60 to 70 per cent 
increase in this. This is astonishing. There 
is simple farming machinery that they have. 
They have not got tractors, but there it 
is the joint farming. They take 
over hundred or thousand acres of land. 
There is manpower and they use it. They 
have gone in fact very much farther than 
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the Soviet Union. They have established 
- a communist regime there. 


Under the Chinese Government they 


have started co-operatives —the small 
- cooperatives which were converted into 
bigger co-operatives and still bigger 


co-operatives - the communes — for the 
whole area. That is, the whole village has 
one kitchen; they eat together. Our social 
system will not permit this. They. all 
work together in the field. Whatever 
comes, “it is: “the: -‘property.of every 
one. There is akitchen or two kitchens. 
They all get up in the morning and they eat 
together, go to the farm together, except 
very old men and women. Of whatever is 
produced, | think 50° per cent 
is deducted for food and 50per cent Is given 
to themon the basis of their earnings, 
according totheir labour. The idea, of 
course, is payment according to needs but 
they are paying according to needs 50 per 


cent and 50 per cent according to labour. - 


Whether this is a good procedure or 
not, | cannot say. The strain on 
the people will be great. But there it 


is a’ military regime, | am pointing 
out these things to you because 
now China is drawing the attention 


of the world, but more so of countries 
like India, which has a great influence on 
our thinking. 


Let us look at it in another way. They 
have small petty irrigation and power 


I 


-considerable time. 
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works. They are concentrating on them. 
They are making iron and steel in cottage 
industries. It is a decentralised way of pro- 
duction on a tremendous scale. Hundreds 
and thousands of smal irrigation. works. 


hundreds and thousands of furnance 
in the village, all ~—- decentralised 
cottage industries-they have _ started. 
Actually, this year they have exported 
about two million tons of rice to the 
Soviet Union. They have 
flooded — the markets with cheap — 


gaods, all kinds of goods, consumer goods. 
But, then, how? You cannot get these 
goods in China itself. People there 


are feeling shortage of goods. They have 
to pay a heavy price. Half the production 
is sent to Hong Kong. and «other 


places. But all these things can happen in 
a semi-military regime. So all these pro- 
blems wiil greatly affect us. We see a 
certain type of changes there. We need not 
see their evil side, but let us see the 
good side. That is the thing. 


Vital Approach 
Well, coming back to the present India, 


as | said, the problem that we have to face 
cannot be solved by one single approach. 


There have to» be approaches in all 
directions and one of the 
‘important and vital approach at 


present is the one that your Commission 
is undertaking because you have filled 
vacuum and will continue to do so fora 
Therefore, | wish you 
all success for the -work you are doing.” 
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SYMPOSIUM ON MAHATMA GANDHI 


The Khadigram Literary and Cultural Association celebrated Charkha Jayanti 


on October 2 in Bombay. 


Symposium on Mahatma Gandhi and his ideas was held. 
staff of the Khadi and Village Industries Commission 


As part of the variety programme on the occasion, a 


Seven members of the 
participated in the 


Symposium. The text of the papers read by thc participants is given below : 


GANDHIJI-PROPHET OF PEACE 


Shri Sudhindra Verma : Gandhiji 
has already secured a place of eminence 
amongst the galaxy of the messengers of 
peace who have illumined the earth. In 
this age of sputniks and atom bombs; 
the enthralled humanity finds solace 
in his message of peace and of the brother- 
hood of man. Along with his peaceful 


Satyagraha to secure human _ rights 
for the down-—trodden,. the oppres— 
sed and the exploited sections -of 


society, he not only created a bulwark 
of human _ feelings and sentiments 
against all forms of exploitation, oppression 
and injustice, but also presented to the 
world an inimitable weapon of non-vio- 
lence and soul force to resist war and 
violence. 


He had twice proved the invincibility 
of his weapon during his life time in Africa 
and India. When he pitted his fragile frame 
which sheltered an indomitable spirit, 
against the mighty arms of General Smuts 
in South Africa, he knew he would ‘make 
him kneel before him. And _ the doughty 


General had to admit defeat! Once again 
Gandhiji’s soldiers of peace, though the ex- 
pression sounds paradoxical, bearded the 
British lion in its own den in India. The 
lion had to slink away. 


His experiments with, this weapon of 
peace -had taught him not to pit violence 
against violence as that would only lead to 
greater blood-shed. Violence and war he 
considered to be beastly. Differences bet- 
ween peoples were caused by differences 
in outlook and could easily be settled by ex- : 
change of thoughts and conversion through . 
argument, which he called ‘change of heart’. 
Even the bitterest enemies could be 
brought together in this way and all 
animosity could be rooted out from 
the world. Human hearts can thus be 
converted easily and all talk of war ended. — 
such was the firm faith of Bapu in his 
methods of peace and non-violence. - 


_ His faith in love and Ahimsa was. deep. 
He says: ‘If we are to reach real peace in 
this world and if we are to carry a real 
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war against war, we shall have to begin’ 


with the education of children. We. shall 
then go from love to love and peace to 
peace until at last all the corners of the 
world are covered with them”. 


Truth and non-violence were the very 
bed-rock of his faith. He could not brook 
Himsa or violence in any shape or form at 
any juncture. At the zenith of non-coope- 
ration movement, when incidents involving 


violence on behalf of Congress workers 


were reported to him from Chawri Chaura, 
he, like the Marshal of Peace, called a halt 


_ much to the’chagrin of his co-workers. But 


he stood firm like a rock and unhesitatingly 
withdrew his soldiers from the field. He 
thus saved the nation froma great disaster. 


“Hatred even kills,’’ he used to say 
while ‘Love never dies.’ Such is the vast 
difference between the two. What is 
obtained by love is retained for all time. 
What is obtained by hatred, proves a 
burden in reality, for, it increases hatred. 


' The duty of a human being is to diminish 


hatred and to promote love.” 


._ yHe considered love to be a living 
emblem of God. He said : ‘‘When the mind 
is filled completely with His spirit one 
cannot harbour illwillor hatred towards 
anyone and reciprocally the enemy will 
shed his enmity and become a friend. It is 
not my claim that | have always succeeded 


in converting enemies into friends, but in 


\ 


numerous-cases, it has been my experience 
that, when the mind is filted with His 
Peace, all hatred ceased.”’ 


| had a personal experience of Gandhiji’s 


firm faith in this postulate. | was a student 


2i 


in the matriculation class then and had non- 
cooperated from my school along with 300 - 
other fellow pupils. | had been for some 
years a rank revolutionary with firm 
faith in the might of the revolver. | was 
a leader of a band of students who had 
beaten the police and destroyed railway 
property under great provokation from 


the police and rdilway people. But 
when was sent to meet Gandhiji as 
a leader of a delegation of students at 
Saraswati Pathshala were he was 
staying at that time, | was amazed 
to see the halo of peace and love 
that illumined his countenance. He 


seemed to pervade the very inner recesses 
of my heart with love and benign kindness. 
| saw the depth of the Pacific Ocean in 
those small but keen eyes of the- Godly 
figure that sat before me and | seemed to 
be possessed with an irresistible spirit of 
love and peace. 

‘. Affectionately but firmly he chided us 
for our misbehaviour of the previous 
evening which involved an element of 
rowdyism and violence. | could not restrain 
myself and protested rather rudely against 
it and tried to justify our action. But 
Gandhiji remained unperturbed at my 
rudeness-and with sweetness and serenity 
writ on his glorious 
he patted me 
on the back and said: Don't be angry my 
child. You are a mere boy yet.: Let us under- 
stand the thing first and you will realise 
the folly of your violent conduct. You 
cannot pit hatred against hatred and vio- 
lence against the oppressor. You will never 
win him over to you. You would magnify 


large 
countenance 
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several-fold those feelings of hatred and 
violence between you. 


At the same time, | do not advise you 
to submit to oppression. Nay, | would ask 
you to oppose it to the death instead. But 
in your opposition you should not harm 
the oppressor. You should try to convert 
him by your insistence on truth and the 
justice of your cause even to the point 
of death. You must win over his 
sympathies and make him your friend. 
That will be your real victory. Voilence, 
instead, would lead to greater violence and 
the man with the heavier weapons, in spite 


TECHNIQUE of 


Shri G. Bangera : Gandhiji’s most 
valuable contribution to the world is 
his technique of non-violence and Satya- 
graha. For the first time in the history 
of the world,. he has shown how even 
an unarmed nation can fight for freedom 
against a formidable power through Ahimsa 
and with Independence. Though in the past, 
the technique of non-violence was adop- 
ted here and there asa means to resist 
organised evils, it was Gandhiji who, for 
the first time, enabled it to be used 


as a mass method to wrest freedom 
from the Britisheres. And he 
proved by his deeds and actions that 


persuasion is more powerful and more 


permanently beneficial than physical coeér-: 


cion. “Ahimsa” according to Gandhiji 
“ought to soften and not to stiffen our op- 


ponent's attitude to us; it ought to strike 4 


responsive chord in his heart’. 
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of the injustice of his course, would prevail 
in the end. Justice will lie trampled.” 

This calmed me down and | opened my 
heart to him. He Grove away violence from 
my heart for ever and after sometime | 
surrendered both my unlicensed revolvers 
to him. He turned the ferocious beast in 
me into alamb in amoment and justified 
the truth of his dictum. 


Really he was an apostle of love and 
peace and the like of him was. born only in 
Lord Krishna in Dwaparyuga and never 
thereafter. (Rendered From Hindi ) 


SATYAGRAHA 


Gandhiji from his vast experience and 
deep insight and having drunk deep at 
the fountain of our ancient heritage, 
realised that, in india, the application 
of the technique of non-violance was 
not only a necessity in the face of over- 
at whelming force of our rulers, but was 
eminently suited to the conditions and the 
temperament of our people. His idea was 
not merely to gain freedom, but to lay an 
enduring edifice based on non-violence and 
truth in order that our independence can 
be of overlasting value. He visualised an 
India in which there is to be no scope for 
hatred, violence, 


social, religious © or 
economic conflicts or the causes 
that breed prejudice and discontent. For 


him the technique of Ahimsa and Satyagraha © 


is not only intended to win independence, 

but is meant to be extended to the sphere 

of the Governance of the country and thus 
. * 


ininy 
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carry through an all round revolution so as 
to minimise violence and usher in a non-—- 
violent State. 


Satyagraha is the weapon by which 
Ahimsa is applied for meeting aggression, 
settling conflicts and effecting political 
transformations. It means non-violent direct 
action for the vindication of truth not by 
the infliction of suffering on the opponent, 
but on one’s own self, and thus converting 

the opponent through love, compassion 
and persuasion. Gandhiji believed that 
peace achieved through violaece cannot 
endure long. On the contrary, the contempt 
and envy bred of such enforced peace, can 
only tend to generate further conflicts. 
This unfailing pursuit of honest ends by 
non-violent methods not only renders it 
possible for the conversion of the opponent 
to our own way of thinking, but helps to 
discipline’ our own behavious. pat- 
terns and strengthen our ‘soul force’. 
Satyagraha can be only offered by the brave 
who have the capacity even to face death 
without harming the opponent. Submitting 
meekly to anevil force stifles one’s goul, 
whereas suffering voluntarily the dignity for 
_ajust cause ennobles one’s soul. 


For this technique of GandhiJi to 
be effective, first and foremost, there 


should be change in the behaviour of 
individuals, so that their collective influen- 
ce could be exploted towards stabilising 
peace. 


The world is slowly but surely trying 
to catch up with Gandhiji’s ideals, for all 
along methods of violence have brought 
man misery and unhappiness. War can 
never bring a solution to the ills of the 
world. Peace based on Gandhiji’s concep- 
tion can only dawn when the world learns 
to eschew violence and apply Gandhiji’s 
principles. 


é 


In the past few years, when there were 
conflicts in Korea, Indo-China, Egypt and 
recently in Lebanon, it was Gandhiji’s unseen 
hand which was silently working wonders 
in bringing tranquility to these strife—torn 
lands, for here according to Gandhiji’s 
ideals of non-violence troops sent by the 
U. N. are unarmed .and they are soldiers 


of peace. This is an evidence as to the 


effectiveness of non-violence. 


In the gathering gloom of modern des- | 
tructive weapons, Gandhiji’s ideas stand as 
a beecon light and their application alone 
can save the world from an impending 
disaster. 


GANDHIJI and HARIJANS 


Shri M. R. Gupta: | am not here to 
throw light on the life of Gandhiji. It will 
mean that Gandhiji’s life was in darkness 
when reality is that | myself may be in the 
dark. Gandhiji’s life was such a brilliant sun 
which had illumined every nook and corner 


of the world. 
heart. 

In the words of our President, Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad, it can be said that Bapu’s 
life was the running Ganges. If anybody 
could not take any advantage from the 


It had enlightened every 
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Ganges, then it was his own fault and not 
of the Ganges. The Ganges runs for the 
good of all. Who can eldogize the heavenly 
qualities of the Ganges and that of the sun 
whose warmth though itis hidden from 
our worldly eyes is still felt in every vein 
of India’s life ? 


On this auspicious occasion, therefore, 


| will not praise his qualities. | have 
always regarded Bapuji not a man made 
leader, but God made. All the good 


qualities of a true leader were to be 


found in him. He entered each and every 


part of the society. He thought every- 
body’s sorrow as his own. In the Hindu 
society a class of people whom we now call 
Harijans, in the words of Gandhiji himself, 
have remained unhappy, miserable and 
down-trodden. The people of so called up- 
per castes had always treated them very unjus= 
‘tly and harshly. Then how could they not be 
worthy of Gandhiji’s benevolence. He took 
a vow to serve the Harijans and better 
their lot and put his heart and soul in the 


noble cause. He did not only serve the 
Harijans, but dedicated his whole life for 
their uplift. 

In the year 1915 when  Gandhiji 


returned from South Africa to India, he 
made a tour of the whole country to make 
athorough study of the real condition of 
the country. From this study. tour he 
found out one of the main causes which 
had put India in bondage and why she 
remained under the foreign domination for 
many centuries. And he began to devote 
his time to eradicate the cause of the 
great evil, the untouchability prevalent in 
the society. He though this untouch- 


ability to bea great blot on the Hindu 


society. He realised that so long 
as untouchability was not banished, 
nothing good could be done. He 


felt that a society being weak in one part 
of her body, would not be able to retain 
the much-sought freedom. Therefore, 
Gandhiji visualised such freedom in which 
there should not be anything of the name 
of untouchability. He, therefore, preached 
that there was no room for untouchability 
in Dharma or religion. The religion which 
teaches untouchability is no religion, he 
said. 


Real Leader 


| call Gandhiji the real leader, because 
his ideas were God given. He himself had 
written that the ideas which he had — 
about untouchability were not bookish 
but had originated in his heart. These 
ideas were taking root in his heart when 
he. was not even I! years old. Gandhiji 
wrote in his autobigraphy that there was 
a sweeper named Uka who used to clean 
the latrine of his house. Gandhiji’s mother 
had warned him not to touch Uka. And, so 
whenever he happened to touch him, he 
had to take immediate bath to make him- 
self pure. But he could not understand 
why it was a sin to touch Uka. He was the 
most obedient child of his parents. Still he 
sometimes quarreled with them on this — 
very issue. Untouchability was the pro- 
duct only of superstitious and nasty ideas of 


caste Hindus, he protested. 


When Mahatmaji was 12 years old, his — 
parents had settled in Porbunder. Here a 
sanskrit Pandit (teacher) was engaged to 
teach him. He taught Gandhiji the lesson 
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of religion, “Jale Vishnu Sthale Vishnu,” 


“meaning God is omnipresent. He is in 


-~ water and He is on earth. 


untouchables. 
Raksha could drive the ghost of fear, why 


There was an 
old lady residing in the neighbourhood 
of Gandhiji who used to tell Gandhiji that 
whenever he was fear-stricken he should 
recite this Shloka (verse). Gandhiji often 
did this. But he failed to understand . why 
when Vishnu or God was present in the 
souls of Harijans they should be treated as 
‘lf the Shloka of 


Ram 


could it not drive away the ghost 


of untouchability ? Again, he wondered how 


al 


God who is Patit Pavan i. e. purifier of the 
sinful, is only so in relation to caste Hindus. 


it *he is so..then ‘He ts partial and’can . 


never be the purifier of the sinful or 
Patit Pavan. And if he is really Patit 
Pavan then He is as much of Harijans 
as He is of caste Hindus. 

Gandhiji writes further that in his 
family, recitation of Ramayan was done 
regularly. Laddha Maharaj who recited it 
regularly was suffering from leprosy, but 
he was of the firm opinion that if he recited 
Ramayan regularly his ailment would 
vanish. Gandhiji thought that if the Ramyan 
could heal Laddha Maharaj of his leprosy 
and Nishad, i. e., the boatman, could ferry 
Shri Ramachandra across the Ganges, the 


_same Ramayan could not teach that it was 


a sin to touch a low-born. In such a circum- 
stance it is itselfa sin to think of others 
as untouchable, he argued. 


Gandhiji always proclaimed himself Sana 
tani Hindu. He admitted that though he 
was neither a scholar of Sanskrit nor of 


_ Vedas and Shastras, he had understood the 
~ real meaning of Dharma. 


He emphasised 
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that he had understood its _ real 
and hidden meaning. There was no room 
for. untouchability in the religion 
of Ram and Krishna and, if there was when 
that religion was unacceptable to Gandhifji. 
Therefore, it was quite natural for Gan- 
dhiji that he should be a lover of Harijans. 
He did whatever he could to ameliorate 
the deteriorated condition of Harijans. 


Before Gandhiji, if any institution or 
leader thought of the bad plight of Harijans 
that institution was Arya Samaj and 
that leader was Swami Dayanand, the 
founder of Arya Samaj. Whatever Arya 
Samaj-did for the uplift of Harijans, no . 
other —_ institution in the history 
India has done. Gandhiji respected 
Shradhanand, the accredited 

Arya Samaj after Dayanand, 
very much. Gandhiji persuaded the society 
and the Government to give Harijans social, 
religious and political rights by fasting and 
staking his life. | 

To day, so many temples have flung 
open their doors for Harijans. Now they 
have equal rights to enter public places and 
worship gods in temples as caste Hindus 
have. The popular Government of the 
country which follows the principles 
laid down by  Mahatmaji, has 
passed legislation to protect the rights of 
Harijans. Now nobody can prevent them 
from entering the public places. Not only 
this. Now they can enter hotels, eat and 
drink with caste Hindus and ‘Stay in 
Dharmashalas. Now they have the same 
social, religious and political rights as caste 
Hindus have. | | 


of 
Swami 
leader of 


In some cases they have more rights 
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than even the so-called high castes. Harijan 
children get free education in schools. 
They are provided with reading and writ- 
ing material. They get scholarships for 
higher studies and many other facilities. 
They are given preference in Government 
services. They can contest for seats in 
Gram Panchayats, Municipalities State legi- 
slatures, Lok Sabha and Rajya Sabha. Who 
has brought about all this wonder? This 
is the work of Bapu who called himself 
the humblest Harijan and said :‘* | do 
not wish to take birth again; but if | 
am reborn, then | wish that | may be 
bornin some Harijan family so that by 
living with Harijans | would feel their pain 
and plight and thare their sorrows and 
sufferings and try to change their sad 
plight.” 


Harijans can never repay the debt which 
they owe to Gandhiji. Though he believed 
in caste system or the four broad divisions 


of Hindu society, he wanted to 
raze down the building of untou- 
chability because it sheltered a 
great sin. He had equal respect 
GANDHIAN 

Kumari Priyadarshini Pillai : In 


regarding Gandhiji primarily as a philoso- 
phical analyst of the social and political 
situation of his time, his great and signifi- 
cant contribution to the economic thought 
of the country is apt to be forgotten. The 
economic philosophy of Gandhi is rooted 
in an ethical background, though like 
all the economists of our 


- time, it aims at the removal of poverty and © 
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for the avocations of all. He did never 
differentiate between the work of a 
Harijan and that of a pleader so far as 
dignity of work was concerned. For him 
every kind of work was noble. The most 
outstanding quality of Gandhiji was that he 
said less and did more. Whatever he told © 
others to do, he did himself. 


He believed not in precepts, but in 
practice. He always set an example him- 
self. He did not allow any separate treat- 
ment for Harijans in his Ashrams. He 
preferred to stay in Harijan colonies, among 
Harijans. Gandhiji was the ideal leader and 
he knew the real condition of the country. 
He identified himself with the masses. 
Bapu belonged to all, high and low. He was 
every body’s Bapu and had every body’s 
pain in his heart. This very quality gave 
him the title of Bapu or the Father of the 
Nation. Bapu was really great, Bapu is 
immortal. Bapu will live in our memories 
till water runs in the Ganges and the 
Jamuna, and the Sun shines over this earth. 


(Rendered From Hindi) 


ECONOMICS 


ensuring an adequate standard of living 
to the masses. it is this blending of the 
moral and materialistic values of life that 
distinguishes him from other economists. 
Gandhiji agrees with the classical and 
modern economists that the attainment of 
a social optimum was dependent necessarily 
on an economic equilibrium which in turn 
could be achieved only under conditions of 
economic equality, and economic prosperity 


‘ 
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The ideal change, or the economic 
equilibrium envisaged by GandhiJi was a 
continuous growth, an  unfoldment in 
terms of spirituality, a harmonious correla- 
‘tion of material and moral progress. 


Not a mere idealist, he considered a 
minimum standard of living as a necessary 
condition for social peace and happiness, 
he also criticized the rampant exploitation 
engineered by capitalism, but unlike the 
historical sociologists, he stressed also 
the psychological explanation of exploita- 
tion. It is for this reason, for eliminating 
poverty through employment and manual 
labour that he resurrected the charkha on 
the economic scene in an-age of of scient- 
ific inventions. 


The two ideals of economic prosperity 
and economic equality, could be- secured, 
according to Gandhi, by an increase of 
wealth, and by redistibution of wealth, or, 
what is called in modern parlance, increased 
production and_ redistributive finance. 
But whereas’ the latter system does 
not take into account the special cultu- 
ral and sociological foundation of our 
country, we can see in the Gandhian eco- 
nomic order, an indigenous plan, with its 
roots firm in the Indian soil. It is based 
on cottage industrialism, which embodied 
the spirit of humanism, justice, equality 
and peace. 3 


If Gandhiji spoke of the Charkha, and 
village communities, it must not be thought 
that he was medieval or antidiluvian in his 
outlook. Nor is he putting the hand of the 


clock back. A practical idealist that he was, 


he has been able to diagnose the real and 


deep malady of the country. Any attempt 


to apply western plans in our country would 
be like tyring to fix a square peg in 
a round hole. As Prof. Huxley says : ‘no 
economic reform, however intrinsically 
desirable, can lead to desirable changes in 
the individuals and the society they 
constitute unless it is carried through in a 
desirable context and by desirable 
methods’. In the Gandhian plan this 
would be decentralisation all round, 
production being for immediate use and 
not for export to distant markets. | 


Gandhiji considered large scale 
machinery’ as a symbol of modern civiliza- 
tion, and he objected to the way in which 
they were utilized. Like Karl Marx he 
believes in the dignity and sanctity of 
manual labour, and. therefore’ there 
is no place for any destructive machinery 
in Gandhian economy’ i.e. machinery which 
displaces labour and causes unemployment 
and concentration of wealth in the hands of 
a few. Modern economists speak of welfare 
of the number. Welfare 
according to is maxmized when 
the available productive resources are 
but." to- the. -ssbest-; possible=s 7 Use, 
and any transfer of them from one use to 
another would lead to a loss of benefit, 
greater than would be compensated by the 
advantages of the transfer. Gandhi speaks 
of the same loss of benefit when he says 
‘It is a tragedy of the first magnitude that 
millions have ceased to use their hands as 
hands. Nature is  revenging herself 
upon us with terrible effect for this 
criminal waste of the gift she has bestowed 
upon us as hufnan beings.’’ He advocated 


maximum 
them 
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the limit to machinery where they encroa- 
ched upon individuality, and recommended 
the spinning wheel and hand weaving, as 
proper solution for the problems of 
unemployment and poverty, and as a cure 
for the economic drain exercised by the 
large scale imports. ‘Gandhiji’s campaign 
for the development of home made cloth 


industry, and handicrafts is no mere fad of, 


a romantic eager to revive the past, but a 
practical attempt to relieve poverty and 
uplift the standard of the villager. 


Gandhi had no difference of opinion 
either with Karl Marx 6r Keynes, both of 
whom held that profits are bound to 
decline in the long run if there is no corre- 
lation between production and consump- 
tion. Mass production has its own limits. 
In order to avoid this the Gandhian 
economy favours localisation of production, 
and distribution in the same area where 
things are required. This would regulate 
the economy and the race to speed up 
production at any price would disappear. 
Decentralisation is the best, quickest and 
efficient way to build up the country 
from the bottom. 


Coming to the other aspect of his 
economic order, whereas the modern 
economists lay stress on taxes and 
public expenditure, as a means of realising 
economic equality, Gandhi speaks of a 
trusteeship — non-violent transformation 
of society. Where the wealthy would 
give away their surpluses after meeting 
the requirments of a single life, or 
keeping them in trust for the ‘have 


nots’. In other words there should be a 


levelling down of a few rich in whose hands 
is centralised the bulk of the nation’s 
wealth on the one hand, and levelling up 
of the semistarved naked millions on the 
other. The whole concept of trustee-ship 
is based on honesty and simplicity on the 
part of the trustee. 


An evaluation of Gandhian principles 
clearly points out one basic difference from 
that of other theorists. Though apparently 
Gandhian economists and others attempt 
at achieving the same end, the different set 
of standards adopted by the two lead it 
along different paths. Orthodox economics 
has been laying undue emphasis 
on the values of money and material 
wealth to the exclusion of moral 
and human values. To Gandhiji, like 
Sismondi, economics and ethics cannot be 
divorced. As Russel says : "If socialism ever 
comes, it is beneficient if non-economic 
goods are valued and consciously pursued.” 
For this purpose the reckless pursuit of 
wealth must be avoided. The value of an 
industry should be gauged less by the 
dividents it pays to sleeping shareholders, 
than by its effects on the bodies, souls 
and the spirits of the people employed 
In it. 


Gandhian economics is not economics 
steeped in the statistics of foreign countries 
governed by class prejudices, or committed 
to imported ideologies without real 
assimilation of their import and significance. 
Gandhism is a synthetic outlook on life 
enabling us to see life steadily and see it 
whole. ae 


- of 


2” 


Like Mathew Arnold’s Goethe, Gandhi 
be hailed as the physician 
the ironage, who with — his 


BAPU 


can 


and 


Shri M. P. Sharma: A few years ago 
there had walked in our country an 
epochmaking man, capable of directing the 
destinies of his epoch, and mighty enough 
to create it. Clad ina loin cloth, walked 
this spirit of hope and future with non- 
violent leather chappals on his feet. 


In aworld teeming with big factories, 
country after country vied with each other 
to enslave the rest of:them. He came to 
emancipate humanity. India already ensla- 
ved, opressed and resourceless, was awaiting 
a Buddha for its deliverance. 


In this predicament this man wearing a 
loin cloth and a walking stick in hand came 
forward to deliver humanity; Yarvada 
Chakra was his weapon for this struggle of 
emancipation. 


He had faith in the potentialities of 
Charkha which he thought was capable of 
putting a stop to the production of Lanca- 
shire and Manchester. Import of cloth from 
Lancashire and Manchester, he believed, 
was the root cause of India’s miseries, whi- 
lest Charkha alone could successfully fulfil 
our basic need in cloth. It was a shame for 
the nation to depend for its cloth on others, 
he said. 


To Bapu the spinning wheel was a 
symbol of ‘‘Swavalamban’’ To-day he is 
not among us, yet we are reminded of 
his slogan, ‘‘He who spins shall wear 
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hand on the pulse of  clvilization 
is able to say—thou ailest here 
and here. 


CHARKHA 


Khadi he and who wears Khadi must spin’. 
Nobody has any right to eat unless he 
works for it. One who depends on others 
for his basic needs, has no right to live. 
He is a corpse, though he breathes. 
He is a burden on others. 


Not only that. He believed that spinning 
the Charkha promotes good health also. 
Mentally exhausted after the days work, a 


man should have some __ physical 
work. The  Charkha — satisfied this 
need. Besides, Charkha generates the 


sentiments of co-operation and can be 
plied by everyone and everywhere. Its 
potentialities have been recognised by all. 
It generates a dignity of labour and deve- 
lops an affinity with the rural masses. It is 
a symbol on non-violence. 


Placidity, peace and patience are neces- 
sary adjuncts of any useful activity. Charkha 
helps to create these qualities. Gandhiji 
once said: ‘‘To those who want to observe 
‘“Brahamacharya’’. | would offer the Charkha 
as an aid-and adjunct.’ Why he said 
so is a question. Critics may exclaim, 
what ‘‘Brahamacharya’’ has to do with the 
Charkha? In reply | would request them 
just to buy a Charkha, sit down to spin and 
find out for themselves if it creates the 


necessary oplacidity so essential to 
‘“Brahamacharya’. The test of the 
pudding is in its eating and not in 
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- the mere making of it. There are things, 
the real purport of which can be guaged by 
active practice alone. No doubt we can 
imagine something of their importance, but 
cannot know them thoroughly. 


To-day we are free and working for the 
success of our Five Year Plan. Our aim is 
to provide work, bread and clothes to the 
exploited, oppressed and workless masses, 
at all cost. 


In this age of technology one may have 
doubts about the productive capacity of 
Charkha, because of its slow working. 
May be, it produces, not as much as a 
mill, yet the results are far reaching. 
What importance has the production of 
mills for us? It creates factional feelings 
amongst the masses. It creates a monied 
class living in bangalows on the one hand, 
and a starving army of naked humanity 
on the other. Writing about these indus— 
trialised factories, Bapu had observed”’: 
“The present pressing problem is, how to 
find work and wages for the villagers.’’ 
And as a solution for this problem he 
said “Khadi supplies them with 
work, tools and a ready market for 
their manufactures.” 


Well may great industrialists dub the 
Ambar Charkhaa chimera anda _ paradox, 
in this age of technology, but, in rejoinder, 
it is enough to say that whilest the entire 


GANDHIJI 


Shri Parulekar : One of the most 
important aspects of Gandhian philosophy 


industrialised sector of the country has 
been able to provide work merely to 4 
million people so far, Khadi alone 
was potential enough to provide employ- 
ment to 6 millions of them. Whilest the 
enterprenuers of the industrialised sector 
are doing retrenchment in their factories - 
every day, Khadi is extending and widening 
its arms to embrace a larger and larger 
number of workers, 


Gandhiji had embarked on his Charkha 
programme after aclose scrutiny of the 
conditions prevailing in the country. He 
knew that it was not the large scale 
industries that could deliver the goods in 
this respect, but it was the small industries 
which could provide work, bread clothes 
to the needy masses. 


In the end! would like to emphasise 
that those of you who don’t believe 
in its potentialities, may kindly come 
forward and work it out. Mere platitudes 
and shibboleths would not do. On this 


auspicious day of Bapu’s birth let 
us - take. a vow, in accordance 
with his ideals, to practice what 


he preached, to ply the Charkha ourselves. 
Charkha will keep Bapu in our memory 
for ever. Though his mortal remains are 
no longer with us, Charkha will visualise 
his dream of ‘Ram Rajya’ and it will bring 
solace and peace to his spirit in Heaven. 


(Rendered from Hindi) 


and SARVODAYA 


and thought is the social and economic 
system which he visualised under Sarvodaya 


} 


order. What is Sarvodaya ? It is welfare 
of all. The idea of Sarvodaya may be 
considered to cover basic tenets of 
Gandhiji’s philosophy towards society and 
the nation. 


Let us now discuss the basic tenets of 
Sarvodaya ideal. {t visualises extension of 
cooperative order and philosophy to the 
domain of political economic and social 
relations. The importance of co-operation 
in the political and economic spheres is 
well understood in these days. But 
Co-operation can also be used as 
a very powerful instrument for the social 
uplift of the country. Secondly, the new 
social and economic order should only be 
evolved through non-violent methods. This 
was naturally a consequence of the struggle 
which Gandhiji waged against alien rule 
through the methods of non-violence. 
Thirdly, it-also visualises the extension of 
the principle of decentralisation to political, 
social and economic order. Grampancha- 
yats, at the village levels, district board 
and such other measures will be the basis 
for the political administration of the 
country. In case of social and economic 
order, it seeks to evolve an essentially 
decentralised society in village life. {t 
emphasises the importance of cottage indus- 
tries in the economy of the nation. As it is, 
cottage and hand industries are accorded 
an important place in the programme of 
industrial davelopment under the Second 
Five Year Plan. The most important prin- 
ciple was to hold industries and other 


utilities as trustees of the society. All 
benefits arising out of such industries 
and utilities should accrue to 
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the society as a whole and not to the profit 
motivated private enterprise. Gandhiji’s 
concept of Trusteeship wanted the Weekly 
classes to consider themselves as mere 
trustees of their wealth. The new order 
visualised should take its shape through 
peaceful means and without the use of 
force. | 


Let us now imagine the structure of the 
various spheres, economic, social and poll- 
tical as visualised by Gandhiji in his new 
order. In economic sphere, decentralisation 
of iudustries would take a prominent place 
and through the organisation of smaller 
units of production, the benefits will be 
shared by the Community as a whole. 
Cottage industries will be given sufficient 
encouragement and assistance, financial 
as well as technical and they are 
bound to play a prominent part in the 
economy of the country. Agriculture and 
its development byall means is a neces— 
sity. At present, the country is facing the 
crisis in food problem and we are far 
behind the mark of self-sufficiency in our 
food requirements. Holdings in India are 
very = small and fragmented. The 
holdings must be very large to be profita- 
ble. The only practical way visualised by 
Sarvodaya ideal to enlarge the holding is 
through Co-operative farming. Fhe new 
order will always strive for the equality of 
opportunity to all. 


In the society, more attention will be 
provided to downtrodden people. The 
welfare of the commodities should be 
achieved through the adoption of the 
principles of cooperation. Every effort will 
be made to prevent the existing barriers 
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between the castes and communties. Social 
justice and all amenities towards the 
welfare of labour class will be provided. 
All efforts to eradicate illiteracy will be 
made. 


In the political sphere, decentralisation 
of administration apparatus will be aimed 
at. Thus, parties not in power will also 
have a dueshare in lower administrative 
office. Grampanchayats and their develop- 
ment towards achieving the welfare of the 
village communities is an essential part of 
the programme. Elections at all ends will 
decide the respective representatives. 
Thus, in the ‘political sphere, planning at 
the lower level pointing upwards will be 
the main aim. 


This philosophy was formulated by 
- Gandhiji mainly due to his appraisal of the 
conditions, political, social and conomic 


NON-VIOLENCE 


Shri A. Bherwani : Human history is 
full of many revolutions, whice -have 
changed the values and modes of life. 
Human beings started with small groups in 
caves — living by hunting. Then came the 
age of tools and agriculture. Bigger groups 
were formed and villages were built. 
The strong village panchayat head 
in village found its projection as baron, 
lord, zamindar, war lord and king. ‘Might 
is right’ theory came in its full play. Wars 
were welcome. Men liked to fight ruthlessly 
to be heroes to win women, money and 
fame. The mighty kings and _ barons 
exploited the general masses to their 
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that were existing during his times. — 


Thus the struggle which he wazed 
against the British rule, poverty 
of the teeming millions, — the 


great inequality in incomes and wealth, | 
corruption and nepotism led a strong way 
towards, thé Sarvodaya philosophy. His 
main emphasis was on spiritual background — 
for social economic, and political develop— 
ment. He desired to avoid all social ills 
arising as a result of urbanisation or indus- 
trialisation such as drinking, gambling, 
prostitution etc. In his opinion, India 
should not imitate foreign patterns. | 


Vinobaji has now added to the Sarvo— 
dayaideals the most revolutionary ideas” 
of Bhoodan, Gramdan, Sampattidan etc. 
Voluntary, surrender of land as conceived | 
in Bhoodan movement can assist in solving 
the problem of unequal land distribution 
in the country. | 


and GANDHIII 


utmost. This exploitation was not 
confined to the territories of a 
country but it’ became international 


gangesterism. Countries were captured 
by force and empires were built. This 
voilent condition of society had its reaction. 
Then came Religious Movements in various 
parts of the world under different shades, 
though basically the same-Hinduism and 
Buddhism in India-Confucianism, and 
Taotism in Chinajand Japan, -Christianity in 
Europe and Islam in Arabia etc., teaching. 
human beings to love their neighbour and. 
prescribing a conduct of life. The religions 
did play their role for some period and 
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there was some peace. in the peace times 
arts and sciences made some progress. The 
exploitation of the people was somewhat 
lessened. 


But after some time these very religions 
deteriorated into various sects and gave 
birth to reiigious intolerance and a num- 
ber of battles were fought between the 
followers of different religions. The religio— 
us heads again played the same game of 
kings and barons of exploiting the people. 


This brought forth the uprising of 
peoples and various democratic movements 
came into being. The democratic leaders 
tried to educate the masses and values and 
beliefs of life were reconsidered and 
reshaped. 


The people were organised, politics bec- 
ame the most inspiring instrument of the 
leaders of the people to remodel the 
society. And this brought the 
industrial and = French Revolutions 
fonging for liberty, equality and fraternity. 

“french Revolution was hailed by the labou- 
rers and tbe peasants and the social thinkers 
throughout the world asa vision of the 
‘kingdom of Ged on earth. 


But the man’s spiritual and physical 
meeds remained unfulfilled. Capitalism and 
‘imperialism showed their black faces. To 
counteract these demons another force 
came into being which. Kari Marx enuncia- 
ted as Communism. The Communist 
Revolution in Russia envisaged ‘the world 
wide abolition of war, poverty and suffe- 
ring’’. But after 30 years it was found that 
soviet State had disgarded human individua- 


lity. Presence of secret police, absence 
of free press, mass concentration camps 
became the order of the day. ‘‘Police 
State is not withering away, on the 
country, every purge brings forth new 
groups and necessitates another purge thus 
making the lawless purge a permanent. 
weapon of the dictator against the masses’. 


—Loius Fischer” 


In this background came the most valu- 
able contribution from the country of ours 
~ India-, the land which has ever remained 
the messenger of peace, which never used 
force to conquer and exploit any other 
‘country in the world. - 

Gandhiji came on the threshold and saw 
in the human society a ceaseless growth, an 
unfoldment in terms of spirituality and 
gave the message of non-violence. He 
declared ‘‘Ahimsa means the largest love, 
greatest charity. | must love my enemy. 
It includes the fearlessness." | 


‘Further he declared ‘| am more con- 


cerned in preventing the brutalization. of 


human nature. | would say to my critics 
to enter with me into the sufferings not 
only of the people of India, but of chose, 
whether engaged in the war or not, of 
the whole world. | cannot look at this 
butchering going on in the 
world, with indifference. | have an unchal- 
lengable faith that it is beneath the dignity 
of men to resort to mutual slaughter. | 
have no doubt that there is a way out. In 
the adoption of non-violence lies the future 
of India and the world. ite is 
the most harmless and yet equally effective 
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way of dealing with the political and econ- 
omic wrongs of the downtrodden portion 
of humanity. | have. known from early 
youth that non-violence is not a cloistered 
virtue to be practised by the individual for 
the peace and final salvation, but it is a 
rule of conduct for society if it is to live 
constantly with human dignity and make 
progress towards the attainment of peace 
for which it has 
past.” 

Gandhiji profounded the theory of 
non-violence explaining the building of a 
new social world order. 

His participation in the political fight 

India’s .freedom was the greatest 
human experience, and also the greatest 
revolution of history. 


been yearning for age 


for 


For him Ckarkha was an emblem of 
non-violence. "I stake my all on it, for 
every revolution of the wheel spins peace, 
good will and love’ he very often said. 


. He discussed the economic conditions 
of India and said: 


There is on the face of the'earth, no 
other country that has the problem that 
India has of chronic starvation and slow 
death — a process of dehumanisation. The 
solution must, therefore, be original. . In 
trying to find it, we must discover the 
cause of the tremendous tragedy. These 
people are starving because there is chronic 
starvation and slow death a process of 
dehnuarisative. The solution must there- 
fore, be original. In trying to find it, we 
must discover the cause of the temendous 
tragedy. These are showing because 
there is chronic famine -due 
to floods or want of rains. They have no 
other occupation to fall back upon. They 
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are therefore constantly idle, This idleness 
has persisted for so long that it nas 
become a habit with them. Starvation and 
idleness are the normal condition of life 
for thousands of people. We may find 
remedies to prevent floods. That will take 
years. We may induce people to adopt 
better methods of cultivation. 
That = must take still more years. 
And when we have stopped inundations 
and have introduced among millions 
upto date cultivation there will 
still be plenty of time left with the peasants 
if they will only work. But these improve- 
ments will take generations. How are all 
the starving millions to keep the wolf from 


the deer meanwhile? The answer is through 
the spinning wheel. 


It would be interesting to know, for us 
the workers of the Khadi and Village Indus- 
tries Commission, the views of the apostle 
of Ahimsa regarding the importance of 


Khadi and Village Industries. “It is my 
claim that by reviving khadi and 
other village industries, we shall have 
evolved, SO far, that we. 


shall remodel national life in keeping with. 
the ideal of simplicity and domesticity 
implanted in the bosom of the masses. We 
will not then be dragged into an imperia- 
lism which — is 


built upon exploi- 
tation of a__ giddy materialistic 
civilization, protected by naval and 
air forces that have made _ peaceful 


living almost impossible. On the contrary, 
we shall then refine that imperialism into 
acommon: wealth of nations which will 
combine, if they do, for the purpose of 
giving their best to the world and of pro- 
tecting not by brute force but by self 
suffering, the weaker nations or 
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races of the earth. Such a transformation 


can come only after the complete success of | 


the spinning wheel. India can become fit 
for delivering such a message when she has 
become proof against temptation and the- 
refore attacks from outside by becoming 
self-contained regarding her chief needs- 
food and clothing”. 


(Young india - 29-6-1921) 


Let me hope friends, that we would 
rise up to the expectations of the Father of 
our Nation, and organise our life and 


energies to fulfill his dreams in ushering In 
a new social order based on truth and non- 
violence. 


To achieve such a high aim of life let 
us also take a vow today the 2nd October, 
Gandhiji’s birthday, that we shall try to be 
Satyagrahis and ever remember and imbibe 
the Master’s advice, ‘Through living the 
creed, in your life which must be a living 
sermon. The expression in one’s own life 
presupposes great study, tremendous per- 
severance and through cleaning of one’s 
self of all the impurities, 


A CORRECTION 


A review of the work of Khadi and Village Industries under the Khadi 
and Village Industries Commission was published in the October issue of 


“Khadi Gramodyog’’ 
figures for different Village Industries 
and 1958-59, were published. It is 


Inthe Table entitled PRODUCTION (Page 15/7), 
for the first quarter of 1957-58 
regretted that the figures in respect 


of Handmade Paper Industry were not correctly reproduced. 
The following are the correct figures for this industry : 


Ist Quarter of 1957-58 


Handmade Paper Lbs. 
High Grade 48;315 
Utility | 09,923 
Blotting 54,089 
Files, cardboards etc.  1,54,423 
3 Total 3,66,750 


ist Quarter of 1953-59 


Value (Rs.) Lbs. Value (Rs.) 
61,005 50,876 | 25,272 
|,07,537 |,12,560 |,08,725 

35,816 55,107 42,413 
39,74| 155,099 72,939 
244,099 3, 73,642 3,49, 349 
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DEVELOPMENTAL 


PROGRAMME IN 


GRAMDAN VILLAGE 


( By ANNASAHEB SAHASRABUDDHE ) 


What should be the - organisational 
structure for a Gramdan village ? Can the 
present gram panchayat organisation serve 
the purpose? Our answer to the latter 


question is ‘*No’’: Can the agricul- 
tural cooperative society where all 
the land has been pooled and _ vested 


into the society provide the organisational 
pattern is also a question that will have to 
be carefully studied. The present Co-ope- 
rative Act limits the activities of a co—ope- 
rative society to the economic function 
only, and little emphasis is laid on social 
and cultural activities. 


We visualise a society in which every 
adult of a village community, irrespective 
of sex, is a member of its’general body 
(Gram Sabha). Heads of the families alone 
should not be the determining factor. 
The general body would elect from 
amongst them an executive council of at 
least five including the Chairman and the 
Secretary. This council will be the 
legal representative of the Gram 
Samaj, and represent the village in all its 
affairs. The Chairman on behalf of the 
Gram Sabha shall act as the legal represen- 
tative of the Gram Samaj. On_ behalf 
of the Gram Sabha, the Chairman shall 
have. powers to sue and who in turn 
could be sued. Functional committees 


would be elected from the — general 
body for specific purposes and 
automatically dissolved‘with the comple- 
tion of the job. The council and the 
functional committees will be chosen 
not by a majority vote but by the 
unanimity of consent. Both the executive 
council and the functional committees 
will place their problems and_= give 
a detailed report of their working 
month by month to the Gram 
Sabha. Everybody will take part in 
the discussion and the Gram Sabha would 
help formulate programmes for the future. 


' The general body meetings and the council 


and the committees would themselves be of 
immense educational value to the growing 
community. The village will begin to think 
and plan for itself, and its members 
will grow jn capacity to execute jobs by 
active participation in the functional com- 
mittees and development programmes. 
Experts and technicians, whenever appoin- 
ted, will only help the Gram Sabha in an 
advisory capacity to elucidate the plans and 
programmes and leave it to the assembly 
to take the decision. 38 


Neither the Gram Panchayat act nor the 
Cooperative act as constituted at present — 
serves to bring this picture into action. 
Either these acts will have to be amended — 
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to suit the gramdan movement or, a Sepa- 
rate gramdan act to help create such an 
organisational structure will have to come 
into force. | 


The entire land of a village will belong 
to the Gram Samaj (Community) and the 
executive council would 
economic development programmes. The 
Orissa Bhoodan act is defective and it will 
have to be amended to suit such an original 
pattern. 


Problems in Koraput: The area of a 
gram panchayat, and in most cases even of 
a revenue village, in Koraput is too large 
for conveniently creating the set-up we 
visualise. For the kind of organisation we 
have in mind, small villages with a popula— 
tion of 200 to 250 families, living in an area 
of about five square miles and holding a 
thousand ora thousand and five hundred 

cres of land, would be best suited. What 
we have done, is that small hamlets consis- 
ting of about 25 families on an average have 
been treated as the Gram Samaj for which 
a council of five elders has been elected; 
periodic meetings are held and camps too 
have been organised Thana-wise. In these 
camps 50 to 100 elders have time and again 
got together to discuss their problems and 
suggest plans for future. The Adivasis are 
backward, they are illiterate, their econo- 
my is deplorable. It is in these periodic 
camps that we help them to understand 
and visualise the ideal of Gramdan. 
These camps are of an immense edu-— 
cational value inasmuch as the thinking 
progress is kindled. Larger camps are 
_ also held regionwise where 300 to 500 
people assemble for general discussion and 


initiate all. 


» 


profit by each others’ experiences. Our 


experience regarding these camps is very 
encourging and we are witnessing Adivasi 


leadership gradually sprout out of » 
these. It is not lack of © enthusiasm 
amongst the Adivasi that has slowed 


our progress as it is the inadequacy of the 
social worker to cater to their enthusiasm 
and diversified needs. The workers are 
beginning to feel this difficulty in under- 


standing their problems /and in guiding 
them to their entire satisfaction. The 
difficulties are varied: 


(a) The dialect of the Adivasis varies 


from region to region and from tribe to — 
tribe ; 


(0) The social worker is not technically 
qualified to tackle the various problems 


facing the intergrated programme. for 
Gramdan development ; 


(c) The topography too is abnormal. 
The workers too are gradually learning 
and their capacity to deliver the goods will 
depend entirely on how they adjust them- . 


selves. psychologically to the Adivasi 
environment. 


Possibilities of Development: A tho- 
rough socio-economic survey of the Koraput 
District has as yet not been made. How-. 
ever, a general survey of potential resources 
in land, in minor forests.and in minerals of 
the district has been made; over 12 lakh 
acres of land is under cultivation and four 
and a half lakhs is under shifting cultivation 


‘The annual rainfall in the three subdivisions 


of the Koraput District varies from 50" to 


150". Topographically too Koraput could 
be divided into three regions, 
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(1) Region lying between 500 to 1,000 
feet above mean sea level ; 


(2) Region lying between 1,000 to 2,000 
feet above sea level ; and 


(3) The region lying between 2,000 to 
3,000 and more feet above sea level. 


The climatic conditions are varied in 
these three areas. 
tural 


The traditional agricul- 
methods are crude. On the hill 
slopes and in the area lying in the region 
of over 2,000 feet instead of axe-cultiva- 
tion (podu) preference should be given to 
horticulture and rubber and coffee planta- 
tions. If such drastic changes are to be made 
in the crop pattern it cannot be thought of 
for a few Gramdan pockets only. Scientific 
land utilization programme will have to be 
drawn at the district level after a thorough 
land utilization survey. 
will 


The master—plan 
to be outlined, 
in concurrence with the government, to 
cover a period of 25 to 30 years.. It would 
be futile if the Sarva Seva Sangh alone did 
the scientific crop-planning for the entire 
district without the guarantee of a follow- 
up programme. 


have 


There is a fairly rich forest covering 
[4,62,400 acres in the district. There area 
few patches of protected and reserved 
forests from which the Adivasi is allowed 
to use timber for his domestic use.~ The 
forest is exploited by auctioning the 
timber. lf. the gramdan spirit has to 
pervade in the district as a  con- 
genial force for tackling all its diversified 
problems then forest labour co-operatives 
would have to be created for each separate 
panchayat. The government should make it 
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their policy to eliminate the contractor. It 


has been found from the Adivasi, in the 


gramdan villages that they spend half 


their working days in the forest, 
very often as wage-earners in the forest 
coops. Gramdan or no gramdan it isa 
fact that the Adivasi is being continuously 
exploited by the forest contractors. The 
government needs to change its forest 
policies drastically if the Gramdan move- 
ment has to function effectively and Revere 
the forest resources. 


There are rich deposits of manganese, 
iron, 
ments, cement stone etc. With every ad- 
ditional discovery by the geological survey 
a more promising picture is being evolved. 
Due to a lack of easy means of communi- 
cation it is desirable that new methods of 
exploiting the mineral resources through 
small-scale industry are found out. 


The Sarva Seva Sangh, in 1956, had sub- 
mitted to the State Government a scheme 
for a cement manufacturing plant with an 
annual capacity for 3,000 tons for an invest- 


ment of about 6 lakhs of rupees. 


lron-smelting is being tried in a few 
gramdan villages and engineers at Tata 
Nagar and a few chemical engineers of 
repute have improved upon the traditional 
method and further experiements are being 
carried out, and the results are very 
promising. 


A research laboratory is being set up 
by the Serva Seva Sangh at Jeypore and two 


qualified chemical engineers have been 
working at it for the past year and a 
half. The 


laboratory was __ started 


( / 


lime—stone, china clay, kinds of pig- | 


. 
: 
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research 


for | and analysis of 
minerals. We feel that quite a few 
Adivasis in the district would. have work 


for three to four months ina year in the 
exploitation of mineral resources and it 
should add three to four hundred. rupees 
annually to the income of the Adivasi 
family. 


lf our experiments at Jeypore fructify, a 
new outlet will be created to transform the 
living habits of the Adivasis. In 1956 
‘the Sarva Seva Sangh on behalf of the 
Khadi Commission has opened four Inten- 
sive Area Schemes for gramdan villages in 
Koraput. No tangible success has yet been 
achieved and we attribute it to the 
fact that the primary avocation of the 
Adivasi is hunting and forestry, agricuture 
is his secondary occupation, and his 
occupational pattern has never had anything 
to do with handicrafts. For the time 
being we have undertaken a programme 
for training in spinning and weaving, 
carpentry, smithy, oil-pressing, and in the 
manufacture of soap. | 


The potential for agricultural develop- 
ment is not as encouraging as it would be 
found in the plains. Koraput District is 
mostly hilly and most of the gramdan villa- 
ges are situated on the hill slopes. Paddy 
land in the gramdan villages is only 10% of 
the total cultivable land. The average 
agricultural income per family 
is about 200 to 300 rupees per year. The 
average per capita land available is only one 
acre. Water facilities are available only in 
the rainy season.. The staple food of the 
Adivasi is an inferior variety of millets and 
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wild tubers. There are times when he 


has to resort to boiled tamarind seeds 


and mango kernel. . For agricultural 
development we visualise a programme 
of planned expenditure on_ irrigation, 
soil-conservation and land reclamation 
to the tune of 200 to 250 rupees per 
family. . Bullocks have all along been 
imported from outside the Koraput Dis- 
trict. A major item of expenditure fora 
programme of agricultural development 
would be for bullock-distribution in the 
form of a medium term. loan of 
about 200 rupees per family, crop—loan 
in the form of a short-term loan to-the 
tune of about-75 rupees per family or 25 
rupees per acre, for seeds, manure and 
advances during the agricultural season. 
The total expenditure in the form of short 


‘term, medium term and long term loans 


would come to about 400 rupees per family. 
The credit programme will itself cover a 
period of five to seven years and would be 
administered in the form of supervised 
credit. Technical advice at every stage of 
development will have to come from out- 
side. It would be necessary, for the first 
five years, to evolve a plan to inject, 
annually, purchasing power worth Rs. 100 


per family through land development and) 


irrigation programmes. The quality of land 
is so poor that inspite of all efforts it would 
be difficult to raise the annual income to 
more than 600 rupees -per family within a 
planned period of five to seven years. 


Should we direct our attention to 
planning for the entire district of Koraput 
we would have to take into consideration 


areas where agriculture would 
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be the main source of income and 
areas where forestry would be the main 
occupation. There are areas where fertile 
lands and fairly good forests lie adjacent to 
each other. Moreover, a single plan cannot 
be chalked out for an agricultural pro- 
gramme as quality of land differs from 
region to region. 


Even while submitting a plan to the 
Central Government in 1956 for gramdan 
villages, scattered as they are, all over the 
district, topographical and 
variety were of the foremost considera- 
tion before us. 


oe | — 
agi icultural 


Objectives: We were very clear about 
our objective when we decided to spend a 
crore of rupees within a period of ten years, 
in the ever expanding gramdan 
Koraput. We hoped to help the Adivasi 


villages of 


find his rightful place in society and to 
provide him with material requisite 
with which he may produce 
enough for ~ his well-being. We 
had chalked out a _= diversified  de- 


velopment programme to meet his social 
economic, cultural and educational needs. 
Here was a place where we thought we 
would demonstrate the benefits of gramdan 
where ownership of land would vest in 
society. 


As a first step 5% of the total agricul- 
tural land in the village was set aside for 
community cultivation where the advantage 
not only of joint farming but also of better 
methods of cultivation could be demonstra- 
ted. It was on these community lands that 
we had hoped to cultivate the first fruits of 
gramdan. We visualized a society in which 


not only would the total land of the village 
vest in the Gram-Samaj but will be co-ope- 
ratively cultivated, partly collectively and 
partly individually to suit the crop pattern 
and the local circumstances. 


Not only has land to be pooled toge- 
ther but even cattle and major agricultural 
tools and implements have also to be 
pooled in a gramdan village. Milching 
cattle and minor agricultural and domestic 
tools would however not be dumped in 
the common pool. Moreover, old debts 
too would be collectively owned and paid 
for from the surplus produced by the 
community. 


Top priority in a gramdan development 
programme would be given to the elimina- 
tion of the money-lender and the creation 
of an alternative agency to facilitate credit. 
Our second and immediate preference 
would be agricultural development and 
thirdly forestry, minor forest produce, 
exploitation of mineral resources and 
village industries. 


All the children in a gramdan village 
will have equal opportunities for their 
education and the expenditure for high 
school and college education for a few 
would be borne by the community at large. 


In the second five years’. period, a 
scheme for housing and better methods of 
living would also be taken up. 


Along with agricultural development, 
cattle breeding is an important item of our 
programme. Grasses and other fodder crops 
would have to be grown in shrub aus 
adjoining the forest. 
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After an experience of two years in 


Koraput we have come to feel that legal — 


aid tothe Tribal folk is an urgent ‘ felt 
need’. Regular money lending business is 
carried on by hundreds of persons in 
violation of the Orissa Money Lenders’ 
Act. When the adivasi is drawn to the 
court the plaint is so worded and is 
accompanied with so many documents that 
~ even when a court feels morally convinced 


about the truth of the defendant's version | 


of the case, the judgement is according 
to the letter of the law and in favour 
of the plaintiff. To release the adivasi 
from the complexity of law and to 
make him feel that he has certain fun- 
damental rights and that the State itself 
shall protect him there should be a special 
officer to see that the acts designed for the 
welfare of the adivasi are being properly 
worked and to report their breach to the 
proper authority. There should also bea 
conciliation machinery for trying to 
settle all disputes outside the court 
exerting moral influence on the 
parties. If on the failure of conciliation 
the matter has to goto the court, there 
should be an advisory body to provide the 
adivasi with the necessary guidance and 
legal aid at government cost. 


We have now found that the develop- 
ment programme is far more complex than 
we had visualised at the outset, and we 
feel that a development programme for 
gramdan villages. cannot be worked out in 
isolation. | | 


While. submitting an ambitious plan 
with an expenditure to the tune of a 
crore of rupees it was thought that the 
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revolving capital required for develop- 
‘mental activity would come from the nor- 
mal channels, especially the co-operative 
bank. We had visualised a district co-opera- 
tive union for gramdan villages in Koraput, - 
of which every gramdan village would 
be a member and contribute about 
hundred rupees as share capital. The 
central Gandhi Memorial Fund had earm- 
arked Rs.2,00,000 towards the foundation 
for starting such aunion. The Reserve Bank 
thought this as a very worthwhile experi- 
ment in Rural Credit and was prepared to 
advance forty lakhs if the State Government 
would approve of a District Gramdan 
Co-operative Union. 

- There was no district . Cooperative 
Bank in Koraput and part of the district 
was served by the Berhampur Cooperative 
Bank and some areas in the Nowrangpur 
sub-division were served by the urban co- 
operative Bank at Nowrangpur. Panchayat 
Grain Gola Societies have newly started 
and their scope of activity is restricted. 


From the very outset we were of the 
opinion that for a development programme 
ofa magnitude of a crore of rupees,*a 
wage-disbursing activity of about Rs. 10 
lakhs would have to be supported annually 
byacredit distributing programme. The 


Sarva Seva Sangh had visualised a 
scheme in which the borrowing 
capacity in the gramdan sector 


in a period of ten years would be four- 
folded. If in a period of ten years the 
money-lenders have to be eliminated from 
the district then the Co-operative Bank 
would have to distribute Rs. 50 lakhs annu- 
ally as short-term loan to be recovered at 
the harvesting season. 


3 \ 
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Unfortunately we could not persuade 
the Orissa State Government to approve of 
our plan to have a Co-operative Union at 
the district level for gramdan villages. After 
two years of persuasion and discussion we 
finally decided to limit our development 

‘activities toa few centres which would 
serve as training grounds for 
our workers. We have now decided to 
enroll all the members of the gram sabhas 
to the grain gola societies and to. mark time 
until the credit activity grows into effective 
dimensions. Our developmental activity is 
now restricted in proportion and to the 
villages where membership to the grain 
gola society is speeded up. 


The Chief Secretary of the Orissa 
State visited Koraput in the 3rd week of 
June, 1957, and after discussion with him 
we decided to reduce our developmental 
activities and work only in ten centres 
covering about 200 villages. Our principal 
activity in these centres has now 
been to persuade the adivasi in the 
gramdan villages to contribute five to ten 
rupees per head towards the share capital 
of the grain gola societies. It is yet too 
early to pronounce a verdict on the gram- 
dan movement whether the movement has 
failed, or that there is no singleness of 
purpose amongst the workers, or that 
the workers are not equal to the task 
visualised. 


Some of us feel that instead of sponso- 
ring the development programme we 
should restrict ourselves to increasing the 
number of gramdans to cover the entire 
district of 6,000 villages and to confine our 
activity to creating a new leadership in the 


gramdan villages. It is proposed that © 


training classes be held to inspire 
in the new leadership the spirit of 
the gramdan movement. There is a- 


feeling that the tempo ofs the revolu- 
tion may gradually dissipate into a welfare 
activity. 
workers to the growing number of gram- 
dans was emotional and it is but natural for — 
them to entrust all development activity to 
the government. 
. 


Some others amongst us feel that the 
success of a revolution would depend 
entirely upon tangible results and upon the 
scientific exploitation of natural resources 
to their best advantage. Between these two 
divergent view-points, | was the connec- 
ting link. From the very beginning | had 
desired a synthesis of these two approaches. 
Only if one would feel the need of the 
others would such a synthesis come about. 
Gramdan Development in Koraput is an 
integrated programme for the advance of 
spiritual and moral values on the one hand 
and an increased economic activity on the 
other. While | was trying to synthesise the 
two approaches, each of these two wings was 
given full freedom and scope to flap accordi- 
ng to its own strength. There has never 
been any central direction and much less any 
dictation. To an outsider the Koraput 
project is a spectacle of conflicting ideolo- 
gies and conflicting approaches, and it 
would indeed appear as thoug eres 
‘‘no singleness of purpose. ’’ os 


It must truly be admitted that we ‘have — 
committed many mistakes, and some of 
which, we know, are unpardonable. It is 
only through mistakes that we learn and 


The approach of the Sarvodaya — 
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we shall feel rewarded if others treading 
on the same ground do not repeat our 
mistakes. 


_ Shri Majgaonkar has applied three tests 

to a Gramdan Village: (1) A new feeling of 
social homogeneity must arise in a gramdan 
village; (2) Since gramdan means the sur- 
render of individual ownership, the donated 
land must be redistributed on an equal 
basis; and (3) A representative body must 
take root in the village to solve its problems 
without the help of external agencies. 


He is right and his tests are. our 
objectives. If however, he feels that our 
objectives would fructify in the mere 
declaration of a village in favour of gramdan 
then | am afraid he has not understood 
the process of our’ revolution. In 
non-violent process people must first 
feel the need for a new set of values, they 
must then accept the new set of values 
and it will take time for the new valués to 
germinate in society. This is the first step. 
Programmes, promotional and develop-— 
mental activities to set the new values 
into action is the next step. 


Gandhiji declared that he would achieve 


Swaraj through truth and non-violence. He © 


preached the boycott of foreign goods and 
of the use of a foreign language in national 
assemblies. As aconstructive programme 
for implementing boycott he revived 
the use of Khadi spinning and  wea- 
ving and the  Rashtra.  Prachar 
Samiti. He attacked ‘divide and rule’ 
policy of the government and practised 
Hindu-Muslim unity. Hecreated contempt 
for the British law in India through. civil 
disobedience. Satyagraha was his strongest 


weapon in the implementing of his new 
values for achieving freedom. 


Truth and non-violence continue to be 
our guiding principles in the gramdan 
revolution. We want to bring about a socio- 
economic change through a voluntary liqui- 
dation of private property. ‘The individual 
shall relinquish his rights in land as also all 
other major items of property shall vest 
in society. Bhoodan was the 
first step towards this direction. Gramdan, 
Sampattidan and the acceptance of the ideal 
of trusteeship have followed very naturally 
and as acorollary to the voluntary liqui- 
dation of private property. | 


Our objective is clear and we look 
forward to a day when india’s five anda 
half lakh villages will declare themselves as 
gramdan, the cities would be affected and 
large and small factories too would have to 
fall in line. 


Do the critics of gramdan expect a 
complete transformation of values by the 
weaving of magic wand? To judge the 
achievements of gramdan by our limited 
experiences in Koraput is to brand the 
baby before it is born. However it would 
be in the fitness of things to assess 
the progress of the gramdan_ activity 
andset some minimum test to qualify . 
the five thousand and odd declared 
gramdans as pukka gramdans. In my opinion 
the minimum qualification for a pukka 
gramdan is a fairly equitable distribution 
ol land or at least a. programme of fair 
distribution within a measurable period 
ofa year or two.. The village must show 


signs of living like a large family. Commu- 


nity ownership of five per cent of the total 
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land has always been a prerequisite for 
determining gramdan in Koraput. | Even if 
50% of the people in a gramdan village 
decide to accept the principle of sharing all 
major items of production that it should 
be enough to gauge the 
first fruits. Out of the® 5,000 gramdans 
declared so far, it would be a measurable 
achievement even if five hundred or a 
thousand villages would qualify as pukka 
gramdans. Declared gramdans are sympa- 
thetically treated as potential gramdans. 
In my opinion all the five and a half lakh 
villages in India are potential gramdans. 
We invite our friends and critics to come 
out of their shells’ and evaluate gramdans 
thoroughly. We are notat all surprised at 
the astonishment of Rip Van Winkles. 


Pattern of Cultivation: There are 
many who feel that the entire agricultural 
activity in a gramdan village should be 
collectivized. All of us do*not share this 
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view in its entirety. Co-operation would 
indeed succeed if our agricultultural prac- 
tices are rationalized, and_ intensified. 
Co-operative farming will succeed if irriga- 
tional facilities are provided for, and 
prices guaranteed even before’ the 
crop pattern is chalked out. The Tribal 
method of cultivation is crude and our 
pattern for Koraput is individual co—-opera- 
tive farming where land will vest in the 
village community and co-operation will be 
in the form of services (Service Co-ope- 
rative ). More important than anything, 
patterns and methods in co-operation must 
suit the understanding capacity of the 
participating members. 


We would not want our critics to 
confuse objectives with pre-requisite condi- 
tions and declare the gramdan revolution 
as a ‘‘total debacle’ or write off gramdans 
as ‘‘fictitious’’. (Bhoodan : 12-11-58) 


Some Recent Publications :- 


The Gur Khandsari Industry 


The Story Of The 


Handmade Paper Industry 


A Hand Book 
Wealth From Waste 


Re. 0.25 
Rs. 1.50 
Re. 1.00 
Re. 1.00 


Pubtished by: 


Khadi & Village Industries Commission, 
P. B. No. 482, Bombay-1. 
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SEMINAR ON TRAINING 
EXTENSION OFFICERS 


The Second Joint Seminar of the 
_ Teaching Staff in the Regional Institutions 
and the Mahavidyalayas was held at Khadi 
Gramodyog Mahavidyalaya, Krishnarajapu- 
_ ram, Bangalore, from |4th to |6th of Septe- 
_ mber, 1958. Shri T. Mariappa, Minister of 
Finance, Mysore State, presided over the 
inaugural function of the Seminar and Shri 
R.R. Divakar, Chairman, Gandhi Smarak 

Nidhi, delivered the inaugural address. 


The number of delegates who attended the ' 


Seminar was 32- Regional Institutes 6, Maha- 
vidyalayas 13, Representatives of the State 
Governments 6, Ministry of Community 
Development 4, and Khadi and Village 
Industries Commission 3. 


Welcome 


Shri R. Srinivasan, Member of the Khadi 
and Village Industries Commission, who 
presided over the plenary sessions of the 
Seminar, welcomed the guests and the dele- 
gates. He said : ‘For the Community Deve- 
lopment Programmes the requirement of 
Extension Officers (Ind.) has been estimated 
as 5,000. The responsibility of training these 
officers has been assigned by the 
Government of India to the Small Scale 
Industries Organisation and the Khadi and 
Village Industries Commission. Accordingly, 
this functionary receives training partly at 
the Regional Institute, and partly at the 


Mahavidyalayas run by the Commission. 
To discuss various problems 
arising out of this - training pro- 
gramme, the teaching staff.at the Regional 
Institutes, and the Mahavidyalayas used to 
have their respective Seminars. But, with 
a view to bringing about an integrated ap- 
proach in the two. phases of training of 


these officers and to thrash out 
problems pertaining to the qua- 
lity of -personnel, method of train- 


ing, examinations etc., the teaching staff 
from both places hold joint seminar since 
last year. The second joint seminar, i. e., 
the present one, has been organised by the 
Khadi and Village Industries Commission.”’ 

On behalf of the Commission, he form- 
ally welcomed all those who had accepted 
the invitation of the Commission and had 
come to participate in the Seminar. 


Inaugural Address 


Inaugurating the Seminar Shri R. R. 
Diwakar said: ‘' It isa very great thing for 
India to have achieved freedom; but | think, 
it is a far greater thing for India to see that 
freedom is used for the uplift of the coun- 
try. We are humble participants in that 
great task. We should approach our duties 
and the objective for which we are working 
with great humility, and, at the same time, 
with faith. I know the value of reason, the 
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value of our intellects but, at the same 
time, | know that the value of faith is 
greater. Faith is a more powerful and 
capable instrument for action and achieve- 
ment, than intellect. 


The first thing that | would bring to 
your mind is that we should not be led 
away by the notion that we are backward 
in many ways. Letus be conscious that 
we have also something to be very proud of 
—something which is divine and vital, some- 
thing which is creative. When Gandhiji was 
asked whether there was any instance in 
the whole history in the world where a 
nation achieved Independence by non-vio- 
lence, he roared and said : ‘ We are writing 
new history’. | think we have written new 
history. So, let us approach the problems 
of raising the standard of life in our 
country taking new techniques and new 
ways for organising small industries, 
Khadi and other Village industries with 
this confidence. 


The question is generally posed whether 
we should launch on industries of the 
western type or we should go ahead with 
khadi and village industries. | do not take 
these as contradictory to and destructive of 
each other. While planning industrialisation 
we should, however, take note of the social 
structure, and the pattern of urban and 
rural population that we have in India as 
well as our traditions. Besides, Industriali- 
sation, to the exclusion of other activities 


would not be possible in a_ set-up 
like that of India. © There is no 
other way but to improve our 


agriculture along with all the allied indus- 
tries that could be easily run in the rural 


‘at 
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areas. Industry should be made fruitful not 
merely within its wherewithals and premi- 
ses, but in the vast areas over which the 
population is scattered. 


A great activity which is going on in 
India and which is spreading fast is that of 
Community Projects. Officers engaged in 
this work may be mostly from cities. But 
the city men have to integrate themselves 
with rural men. | have visited many Comm- 
unity projects and N.E. S. Blocks; | have 
tried to study them at close quarters and | 
have found whenever there is an officer 
who can get into the mind of the villagers, 
he can show results which are not merely 
physically measurable, but also psychologi- 
cally measurable. There will be complete 
integration where the officer himself 
begins to feel that he isa villager under 
these circumstances. 


The main problem that confronts us 
when we go ta the villages is that of utter 
poverty. Next comes ignorance and then 
the age-old social structure. If we appro- 
ach the people from the point of view of 
what may be called stomach, the response 
is quick and immediate, because that is the 
primary need which moves everybody. In 
the same way, | have seen that villagers 
respond to what may be called extension 
of education. Therefore, if a proper appro- — 
ach is made through productivity, through — 
enriching the soil, through enriching — 
the capacity’ of the people to get 
more, earn more and be able to live 
a better life, the response is quick and they 
immediately feel that they do want to — 
take their own share in’ the hard task that 
lies ahead. We owea great duty to the © 
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villages. No doubt we have ourselves 
got education and educated ourselves 
to the extent = possible accord- 
ing toour circumstances. But we cannot 
forget that we are standing on the shoul- 
ders of the villagers. After all is said and 
done, whatever we have achieved is with 
the willing or unwilling co-operation of 
the villagers orthe whole of the society 
in which we are born, bred and educated. 
The essence of — socialism lies. cn 
the recognition of this debt by the indivi- 
dual to the society and in the fact that the 
debt has to be paid back not merely with 
interest, but with compound interest. 
Then socialism of the best type and 
of the highest type can be ours in future 
India. With that consciousness and that 
determination to integrate our individual 
life with social life, integrate city life with 
the rural life, integrate industrial life with 


small industrialisation, the future is bright’’. 


Presidential Address 


Shri T. Mariappa,-Minister for Finance, 
Mysore State, addressing the Seminar said : 
“We have first to pay our homage to 
the Father of the Nation who sought to 
help the illiterate millions who depended 
on cottage industries for their livelihood. 
He alone tried to show us the way. Irres- 
pective of the fact whether the people or 
the economists agreed with him or not, he 
said he would go ahead with Khadi and 
other village industries. It is only after 
1953 we began to think about these 
problems on proper lines. The All India 
Khadi and Village Industries Board consti- 
tuted by the Government of India took up 


the question in earnest; they recognised 
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the existing occupational classes and the 
urgent need to give employment to them. 
The Karve Committee has done a 
great deal of service in focussing 
the attention of the public in regard to the 
need for taking a very comprehensive 
approach for the ‘resuscitation of rural 
industries. The Second Plan also laid great 
emphasis on the need for encouragement of 
cottage, rural and home industries. 


Our ancient people had a sense of 
proportion. Their wants were very few. 
Perhaps the proportion of their wants to 
the occupational classes suited the age 
in which they lived. The agriculturists 
depended upon those occupational 
classes to meet their needs. There was thus 
dependence. Now that we are free to 
shape our own destiny, now that we are plan- 
ning our own future, it is for you to think 
on what lines we should plan for the 
future and assist such of them whose indus- 
tries have survived. | may say that for 
another 20 or 25 years, till industrialisa— 
tion takes a definite shape and embraces 
almost 50 per cent of the population, your 
role is vital and you have got to create a 
field of service. It is from that point of 
view that you have got to consider all the 
subjects that come up before you during the 
deliberations of the seminar. 


Do not be carried away by the mere 
impression that the modern equipment is 
almost essential without which it is not 
possible to reconstruct or resuscitate the 
cottage industries. Because these classes are 


‘accustomed to the equipment that they 


have now, it is difficult to make them 
accept almost new equipment at least for 
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some time. You may try with their 
children in regard to the use of new equi- 
pment, but do not dislocate the life and 
methods of production of the existing 
artisans. Allow them to use their present 
equipment. Give them the necessary incen- 
tive and encouragement and capital. Also 
find out market for their products. 


| think we have gained sufficient experie- 
nce for almost five years and in the light 
of that experience it is possible either to 
remodel our policy or redraw our plans so 
that we could not_ only give _ full 
employment to those occupational 
classes, but also produce such goods as 
would put an end to the import of 
essential goods from foreign countries. In 
fact, for the Second Plan to be successful 
it is almost very essential that we should 
not import goods needed by the popula— 
tion. That was made abundantly clear 
in the Plan Frame itself. There- 
fore, these rural industries have a very 
vital bearing and they supply the needs of 
the people at a time when we need every 
pie for investment in the development of 
the big or capital or heavy industries. 
Therefore, looked at from any point of 
view, the role you have to play is indeed 
very vital. You'are tackling such problems 
‘as would touch the daily lives of the people. 
You have to consider very sympathetically 
the plight of these occupational classes.Most 
of them have only meagre means of subsis- 
tence. Occasionally they have full employ- 
ment, but whenever they have no employ- 
ment they become agricultural labourers. 
The desire of the State Governments and 


the Community Development Administra- 


tion is to give full employment to all these 


artisans in the Community Development 
areas. ‘ 3 


Ifthe State is not prepared to give 
them the proper encouragement at the pro- 
per time or in other words, give them the 
necessary raw materials and find out proper 
markets for their products, what is exactly 
the use to them of this great freedom 
that we have won for the country? Take 
the case of the Goodikars of Mysore. They 
are very skilled craftsmen of a very high 
order; but, unless they are fully employed, 
it would be very difficult for their craft to 
survive. If you ‘arrange to buy all 
their products then they themselves will 
create full employment for them, In some 
cases there may be a little difficulty for 
raw materials, but in most cases they are 
prepared to find out their own raw 
materials, because their crafts are intima— . 
tely connected with the raw materials 
available round about. That is the 
beauty of our handicrafts. 


These occupational classes once played a 
very vital role and they are going to play 
that vital role even to-day. Their case 
needs to be considered in a sympathetic 
manner, Let. us not go about their 
upliftment ina patronising manner. You 
must know exactly how these occupational 
classes function : what is their day to day 
life ; how the father teaches the son ; how 
his wife helps in the work; and how skil- ~ 
fully they turn out beautiful things. © Then q 
you will be able to render them the proper — 
help. y 


Unless you have a proper approach to — 
these problems, you may only complicate — 


~and make matters worse when you try to — 
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tackle them. On the other hand, if your 
approach is on the right line, as | have tried 
to explain, you would be welcomed with 
open arms. It is to this end that the Exten- 
sion Officers (Industries ) and others con- 
cerned with rural Industries development 
need be prepared. | am sure the seminar 
will take note of this ’’ 


After the inauguration. the participants 
in the Seminar settled down to consider 
the agenda before them. 


The main recommendations and conclu- 
sions of the Seminar are given below : 


Syllabus 


He) The synopsis of the ‘Lesson Notes’ 
prepared for the various subjects 
taken up at the Mahavidyalayas 
were generally accepted with 
minor amendments. — 


(b) In reviewing the syllabus for the - 
subjects covered-at the Regional: 


Institutes, certain changes were 
recommended. 


(c) In the light of the modifications 
suggested, the synopsis for the 
respective syllabus and the rela- 
tive ‘Lesson Notes’ may now be 
finally drawn up by the Khadi 
and Village Industries Commission 
and the Development Commis- 
sioner for Small Scale Industries 
Board for their respective progra- 
mmes in collaboration with» the 


Ministry of Community Pelee | 


ment. 


Il At the Mahavidyalayas, besides 
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the coverage of the programme 
and pattern of financial assistance 
of the Handloom Board as deci- 
ded at the last joint Seminar, the 
programmes for the Handicraft 
board and the Silk Board also be 
taken up in future. The Regional 
Institutes will cover the progr- 
amme of the Small Scale Indust- 
ries Board and the Coir Board 
only. 


lll. (a) The subject of ‘Cooperation and 
Marketing’ particularly industrial 
co-operative movement, may be 
taken up at the Mahavidyalayas 
in detail. At the Regional 
Institutions, it may be included 
only to the extent related to the 
Small Scale Industries programme. 

(b) In dealing with ‘ Marketing ’ spe- 
cial lectures be arranged to 
emphasise the responsibility of 
the Community for buying pro- 
ducts of cottage industries of 
their respective areas to ensure 
additional employment in their 
own enlightened — self-interest. 

Also, the importance of the parti- 

cipation of Village Panchayats and 

other local public bodies in plan- 

‘ing and implementation of the | 

marketing programme be 

stressed. 


SS 


IV. The following publications were re- 
commended to be adopted as text books 
for the Extension Officer (Industries) at 
both the Regional Institutes and the Mahavi 
dyalayas and between the Khadi and Village 
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Industries Commission and the Small 


Scale Industries Board: 


Planning for Sarvodaya by Akhil 
Bharat Sarva Seva Sangh. 


2. Report of the Working Group (Plan- 
ning Commission) on Industrial 
Cooperative Societies. 


3. Karve Committee Report on Cottage 
and Small Scale Industries. 


4. Report of the International Team 
for Small Scale Industries sponsored 
by the Ford Foundation Organisa- 
tion in India. 


3, ‘A Hand Book"’ published by the 
Khadi and Village Industries 
Commission. 


6, Pamphlets issued on different village 
industries by the Khadi and Village 
Industries Commission. 


7. A guide to Community Development. 
Integrated Approach 


V. The teaching staff at the Regional 
Institutes and the Mahavidyalayas may 
Spare no pains to explain to their trainees 
that the approach to the Small Scale 
Industries and the Village Industries 
programmes is in no way contradictory 
to the overall Industrial Development 
of the country. The policy laid down 
in general by the Karve Committee and 
the same accepted by the Planning Com- 
mission should be kept in views The 
recommendations of the Karve Committee 
were: | 


|. to avoid 
unemployment 


further 
such as 


technological 
occurs 


specially in the traditional village — 
industries, 


2. to provide for as large a measure of 
increased ‘employment as possible — 
during the plan period through 
different village and small industries; 


3. to provide the basis for the structure 
of an essentially decentralised society 
and also for progressive economic 
development at a fairly rapid rate. 


Also, in respect of specific industrial 
activity where doubt may be expressed by | 
the trainees, the policy of the Government 
of India be clearly explained. 


Methodology 


Vl. (a) It was noted that the indifference 
of trainees to their training programme 
which is marked among a good percentage, 
has been found to be mainly due to (i) inca- 
pacity; (ii) inaptitude; (iil) looking for better 
prospects; and (iv) a sense of security of 
the job. 7 


These can be remedied by: 


(i) associating head of the _ training 
centres during the selection of those 
officers (some of the state govern- 
ments who are still not doing so 
may have to be requested again — 
for the purpose); 


(ii) it may be obligatory for the per- 
sons selected for the job of Exte- 
nsion Officer (Industries) to 
execute a bond which may include, 
among other things, his successful — 
completion of the 12 months’ - 
training course at the Regional — 
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Institute and the Mahavidyalaya 
and as such, he will be regularised 


in service by .the State Govern-— 


ment concerned only after his 
having obtained the pass .certifi- 
cate from the training he was 
_ deputed for ; ; 


iii) for the trainees fot | amenable to 
discipline or found to be entirely 
indifferent to. training, the head 
of the training centre may have the 
option to recommend his withdrawal 
to the State Government concerned 

» on ‘the basis of the regular report 
prepared for the case. In the 
interest of the training programme, 
the State Government, after receipt 
of such report, will take speedy 
action on their part. 


F ad 


(b) It was again emphasised that the 
Extension Officer ( Industries ), before being 
deputed for the 12 months’ training at the 
Regional! Institutes and the Mahavidyalaya, 
must be given field experience for at least 
3/4 months in a Community Development 
Block. Acceptance of this recommendation 
by the, State Government be considered 
imperative. 


(c) With regard to the grouping of 
_ trainees in different batches, no hard and 
fast rules can perhaps be laid down. It will 
be advisable to have mixed groups consist- 
ing of persons with different educational 
background, field experience, aptitude, 
age, etc., State-wise or language groups 
are not desirable. 


(d) The. reaction of the trainees to 
group discussion method has been found 


to be generally favourable and encouraging. 
In order to avoid some. people monopolis— — 
ing the discussions and to ensure active 


_ participation of all, it is necessary that 


i) the subjects for discussion should 
be varied and, as far as possible, 
taken up in parts by small groups 
not exceeding ten ; 


ii) each trainee should be encouraged 
to take part in the discussion; and 


iii) participation of individual trainee 
in the group discussions should 
have a bearing on his final evaluation 
and he should be made aware of this. 


Participation Of State Governments 


Vil. The following recommendations 
were made in order to have greater 
participation by the» State Governments 
in the training of Extension Officers 
(Iridustries): 


(a) Training Advisory Committee may 
be set up for each Mahavidyalaya and 
also for each Regional Institute which 
may have as its members some of 
the State officials such as 


i) the Development Commissioner; 
ii) the Director of Industries: 


lii) the Registrar of Industrial Coopera- 
tive Societies, besides local members 
of the respective Board etc. 


The head of the training centre con—_ 
cerned may act as the ex-officio Secretary 
of that Committee. These Committees 
be constituted by the Khadi and Village 
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Industries Commission and the Develop- 
ment Commissioner, Small Scale Industries 
Board for the Mahavidyalaya and the 
Regional Institutes respectively in consul- 
tation with the Ministry of Community 
Development. 


(b) While recognising that some of the 

State Governments have been exten- 

ding their co-operation in deputing 

their officers to the training centres 

“ for giving lectures and offering other 

assistance, need for greater co- 

operation on their part was called 

for, for the success-of the training 

- programme for — Extension Officer 
(Industries) ; | 


~ (c) The Pilot Projects for industries in 
different States should: be a subject 
of special study under both phases 
of training. | 


~ 


a 
Organisation 


Among the conclusions under this head 
were: artist a aoe ah 


Vill, (1) It was accepted that group/ 
mass activities should constitute an integral 
part of the training prescribed for Extension 
Officer (Industries). Such activities help 
a great deal to prepare the. mental atti- 
tude so much required for the type of 
work that they have to carry out in the 
field. While at the Mahavidyalayas such 
activities are already in vogue, the same, 
in whatever form possible, should also 
be initiated at the Regional Institutes. 


(2) All the inmates of a training centre 
joining their congregation as a daily routine 
has a great significance. It helps to develop 


a healthy social behaviour. In a residentia 
institution group prayers should also b 
accepted in the same spirit, taking car 
that nothing — offensive to anybody‘ 
sentiment is said or done. | 


(3) Trainees will be eligible to get casua 
leave upto [5 days during the 12 months o 
their training both at the Regional Institute 


» and the Mahavidyalayas as normally permis 


sible according to-the rules. It may be ypi 
» days at the Regional Institutes and 10 day: 
at the Mahavidalayas. It is understood tha 
leave cannot be ‘enjoyed as a_ matte: 
of right and as such’ grahting of leave wil 
be at the diseretion of the head of the 
training centre who will see that adequate 
reasons are there to justify’ the leave 
applied for. | 


With regard to long leave that may 
have to be granted in some cases under 
extraordinary circumstances, the matter 
may be dealt with on the merits of each 
case separately. 


Field Training 


ex (a) It was agreed that for field trai- 
ning of these officers during their training 
period it would be necessary to actively 
associate the training centres with 
the nearby Community Development 
Blocks. It may be desirable if the Head 
of the training centre is taken as 
a member of the local Block Advisory 
Committee. Also, he may function as Chair- 
man of the Industries Sub-Committee of 


‘the block. Without taking over adminis- 


trative responsibility as such, the head of 
the Training Centre may be made respon- 
sible to draw up the industries programme 


_ 
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for the particular block or a member of 
nearby blocks and help in getting it imple- 
mented by associating the Extension 
Officer (Industries) under his charge. This 
matter can, however, he further examined 
by the Training Advisory Committee. 


(b) In the case of Mahavidyalayas, it 
was felt that the Intensive Area Scheme 
of the Khadi and Village 
Commission also may be taken up in their 

close vicinity. It was expressed by all 
the Principals of the Mahavidyalayas 
that the Intensive Area units could serve as 
laboratory for the officer—trainees and field 
for intensive training for the instructional 
staff at the Mahavidyalayas. The Khadi ‘and 

- Village Industries Commission may Have to 
take necessary steps in this direction. 


Final Examinations 
xX. (a) At the last Joint Seminar it was 
~ recommended that viva-voce test asa 
part of the final exmination for the 
Extension Officer trainees at the end of 
each term both at the Regional Institutes 
and the Mahavidyalayas be conducted by a 
special team comprising of the representa- 


tives of training centres, State 
Government and Ministry of Com- 
munity Development. This  arrange- 


ment, however, has not proved’ workable 
for various reasons. Jt is now proposed 


that the viva-voce test’ may continue to © 


be conducted by. the training centres 
themselves. The special team may take 
up the, actual ‘evaluation at Os end 
ofyevery |2 months before a particular 


batch of trainees complete their full 
course at the ie esta Among 
other thing, evaluation team 


» 


sone 
» 


Industries | 


will check up thé syllabus covered, both 

theoretical and practical, methodology 
followed for conducting the training and 
general standard of training achieved. 
They may also interview.a cross section 
of the trainees. The evaluation report of 
this team will be submitted tothe Khadi 


~ ry ; F 
and Village Industries Commission, develo- 


pment Commissioner, Small Scale Industries 
Board and the Ministry of COMED 
Development. 


(b) For the purpose of the final 
evaluation it will. be necessary that the 
individual confidential reports of the trai- 
nees prepared at the Regional Institutes 
are forwarded to the Mahavidyalayas 
wherever a particular trainee is deputed to 
take up the second phase of his course. These 
confidential reports will be made available 
to the evaluation team_and thereafter com- 
bined with such reports prepared at the 
Mahavidyalayas in each case, will be forwar- 
ded to the State Governments concerned. . 


Ns 


Contact 


It was felt that the visit of the’Sen- — 
ior teaching staff from the Regional Insti. 
tutes and the Mahavidyalayas to the 
Community — Developmént Block ~- is 
very essential. The need for -this has 
been accepted under various training 
schemes for the Community Development 
personnel. These visits will help the tea- 
ching staff to post themselves with latest 
developments in the field as well as to know 
the difficulties faced by their ex-trainees, 
i.e, the Extension Officer (Industries) in 
actually implementing the industries pro- 
gramme. For the purpose of these visits 
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special budget provisions may have to be 
made as well as necessary instructions issued 
from the head-quarters of the organisations 
concerned. 


Besides these visits to the Community 
Development. Blocks, the teaching staff 
may also have occasion to participate in 
the Industries Seminars whenever such 
Seminars are organised by the State Gover- 
nments. This will give an additional op- 
portunity for the teaching staff to contact 
their ex-trainees. 


Orientation Course 


Xl. (a) It has been generally observed 
that the Block Development Officers to 
whom the Extension Officers (Industries) 
are responsible, being not quite conversant 
with the various aspects of the industries 
development programme, generally fail to 
extend necessary assistance to their subord- 
inates. It may, therefore, be desirable 
that the Block Devlopment officers are 
given ashort- orientation course in the in- 
dustries development programme. This 
may be done on the lines arranged by the 
Madras Government who have also drawn 
up a regular syllabUs for this course which 
can be suitably adopted by other State 
Governments.’ 


(b) Similar orientation courses _ may 
have to be organised for another Com- 
munity Development functionary,  viz., 
Social Educational organiser who has very 
much to help the Extension Officer 
(Industries) in persuading the village 
artisans to take to improved implements 
as well as help prepare the climate for 


starting new industries. The Central 


Ministry concerned may have to impress the 
need for this on the State Governments. 


Need For The Joint Seminar 


XIll. (1) For the trainers who conduct 
training of one and the same functionary, 
but belonging to the different organisations 
asis the case for training of Extension 
Officer. (Industries), ....it- 4s very 
necessary that thay get together 
at least once a year to discuss their mutual 
problems and develop understandIng and to 
make the integrated approach in the two 
phases of training really effective. It was 
unanimously expressed that the two Joint 
Seminars organised so far, have been 
very useful. The teaching staff from 
both the Regional Institutes and the Maha- 
vidyalayas now feel an affinity in working 
for a common objective. The present arra- 
ngement to organise the Seminar alterna- 
tely by the Development - Commissioner, 


Small Scale Industries Board and the Khadi 


and Village Industries Commission 
continue. 


(2) Shri B. Mukherji, Joint Secretary, — 
Ministry of Community Development, who ; 
joined the Seminar during the concluding 
session, spoke of the lacunae he found in 
the various training programmes for the — 
Community Development Personnel 
including the Extension Officers (Industries). 
He pointed out that: 


may — 


(i) while training in a subject, the 
subject matter is being organised. 
well, the method and approach 
for the proper implementation of 
the respective programme are not — 
suitably handled, with the result 
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that these Officers lack inspiratio- 
nal quality and fail to carry convic- 
tion to the people among whom 
they work; 


li) in arranging specialised training in 
a particular line, the relation of one 
development activity with the 
overall. programme to improve the 
economy of the 
whole is lost sight of. This results 
in lack of co-ordination between 
different functionaries in the field ; 


(iii) The instructional staff at the 
training centres keep on to the 
stereotyped teaching methods _ in- 
stead of adapting to new 
extension approach to create in 
their trainees that inspirational 
quality; and 


(iv) the training centres, by and large, 
have not succeeded in becoming an 
integral part of the programme for 
which they train different personnel 
as their relation with their trainees 
is not projected right to their field 
of activity in block areas. 


Shri Mukherji added that the Ministry 
of Community Development would wel- 
come proposals from the training centres 
for whatever changes considered necessary 
by them for improvement of the diffe- 
rent training programmes. In_ referring 
to the functions of the Extension 
Officer (Industries) regarding which there 
has been some confusion, he said that the 
training centres should be in a position to 
make a material contribution in evolving 


the correct role of this officer. 
G 


+ 


connected with 


community asa 


Winding up the proceedings of the 


Seminars, Shri R. Srinivasan observed ‘that 
holding of joint 
teaching staff of the Regional Institutes and 
the Mahavidyalayas together with some 


seminars between the 


officials of the State Governments 
the industrial develop— 
ment programme, has been a very wise 
decision. Success of industrial development 
in villages which was the most urgent 
need of the hour would greatly depend on 
how the Extension Officer (Industries) was 
handled during his training period. On 
this point all concerned .should have 
a Clear understanding. During 
the seminar practically all aspects 
of the training programme were 
considered. The points made out by Shri 
Mukherji were also covered. He was glad 
that the discussions were frank and unre- 
served and, at the same time, there was 


appreciation of the different points of view 
expressed. 


Beware of 


The Rice You Eat! 
Ask for 
Hand-pounded Rice 
Which 


Builds Your Body 
And 
Feeds Millions In Villages 


GET YOUR COPY 
Price: Re. 1. 
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SOME PROBLEMS OF INDUSTRIAL 
CO-OPERATIVES 


( By C. G. RAMASUBBU ) * 


The development of cottage and 
small-scale industries has been given an 
important place in the programme of 
economic development under the Second 
Five-Year Plan. The Plan has emphasized 
that these industries should be organized, 
as far as possible, on a ‘co-operative basis 
as that type of organization seems particu- 
larly suited net only for meeting the 
different problems of such industries, but 
also to serve as a channel for the aid which 
Government extends to this sector of the 
economy. While the advantages of the co- 
operative method are being increasingly ap- 
preciated, the pace of the development of 
the co-operative movement in the country in 
this, as in other spheres, has so often fallen 
short of the need. One is, therefore, led to 
consider the practical difficulties which are 
generally experienced in forming and 
promoting such co-operatives for cottage 
and small-scale industries. The program- 
mes of the various all-India Boards 
connected with cottage and small-scale 
industries and the Khadi and Village 
Industries Commission have _ increasingly 
reflected a recognition of these difficulties 
' and incorporated measures , designed to 
help in their solution. 


Marketing 
As in the case of any other type of 


? 


industrial organization, marketing is the 
crux of the problem of the successful 
functioning of industrial cooperative as 
well. The handicaps of the decentralized 
sector of industry in this regard are 
particularly severe. The units of cottage 
and small-scale industries, weak in respect 
of finance and organization as 
they are, cannot establish contact with 


the. consumer and reach him in the same’. 


manner as the large-scale . producer 
Canoe With” an > the resources at 
his command, of . advertisement, 


publicity and sales organization, not ta 
speak of the advantage, present in many 
cases, of an established name. It is, there- 
fore, of the utmost -importance to 
study the marketing prospects carefully 
before starting an industrial coopera- 
tive society of any category, taking 
into account. the different lines along*which 
the problem is being sought to be solved, 
with State“aid, today. The following are 
some of the questions which the organi- 
zers of cooperatives for small-scale and 
cottage industries may ask themselves in 


this connection. 


*This article is contributed in the author’s 


personal capacity. It could not be included in 
the fourth Annual Number of <«Khadi- 
Gramodyog”’, as it was received too late for 
inclusion in it. | 
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What is the price of the comparable 
product of the large scale industry in rela- 
tion to the price of the society’s product 
and is there any aid from the Government 
available in the form of a sales or produc- 
tion rebate or cess on the large-scale pro- 
duct which will improve the competitive 
position of the society’s. product? * 


__. How far can the society's product be 
~sold-locally, i.e. in the area ,o! produc. 
tion itself so that transport ar are saved, 
the goods produced by different’ classes of 
rural producers are sold within the rural 
community itself, and the competition of 
the large scale product is less intense than 


it would be elsewhere, e. g., in an-urban or — 


export market ? © 


Can some bulk orders be obtained from 
the institutions which c@nsume~large quan- 
tities of the article which“the society is to 
produce ra 


important Developments | 


some important developments in regard 
to the marketing of products of cottage 
and small-scale industries deserve notice in 
this context. First, the purchases by 
Government Departments and other large 
institutional consumers have come to 
play an increasingly” important part 
in supporting the promotion of small 
industfies. The National Small Industries 
Corporation has been making a significant 
contribution in the sphere, so far as units 
of small-scale industries are concerned, 
so as. to help them to get Government 
orders’ of appreciable value; in fact, 
certain articles are reserved for purchase 
by the Government of India from 


services as also for other purposes, 
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units of small-scale’? industry alone. 
Again, the purchases by Government 
departments have figured prominently in 
the marketing of Khadi. As far as machinery 


for sales is concerned, a net-work of 


-emporia (organized on a Government or 


coon ae basis or otherwise) has come 
into existence all over the country for ~ 


‘the sale of the products of cottage and 


small-scale industries under various schemes. 
Further expansion of this structure is taking 
place steadily in the light of the felt needs 
and available resources. Publicity in respect 
of the products:of small industries has also 
been organized to help in expanding sales. 


Federal Organization 


For the provision of these marketing 
it has 
been found in-practice, that a federal orga- 
nization of primary industrial cooperatives 
can play an active role, if a_ sufficient 
volume of business can be found to help it 
to justify itself as an economic unit paying 
its way. In this respect, the results achie- | 
ved by some’of the apex weavers’ 
societies which have been organized in 
almost all the States, serve to indicate the 
potential advantage of similar organization 
for other industries of this sector. The 
question then arises whether the federal 
unit should be one foreach district, with 
an apex for the entire State or there should 
be only a single federal unit for the entire 


State, with a net-work of branches. 
While a doctrinaire approach to this 
question may be avoided, in the light of- 


the past experience with federal industrial - 
co-operative organizations (other than 
those of weavers’ societies) and the limited 


~ 
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possibilities for the development of such 


industrial | co-operatives — in number 
and in business - in the immediate 
future, it would appear _ preferable 
to have, in the initial — stages, 
only an apex society for each State with 
branches. District institutions can be 


started, as in the case of Central 
cooperative banks in some States, to replace 
the branches of the apex institution, at a 
later stage of development. 


Another practical problem. which arises 
relates to the number of ,industries which 
may be brought within the scope of.a 
single federal society. There seem to be 
obvious advantages in having distinct 
organizations for certain types of industries. 
For example, the handloom. weavers’ 
societies are so large in number and acco- 
unt for such a significant volume of business 
turnover and have made sufficient progress 
towards institutional financing that a sepa- 
rate apex society for purposes other than 
provision of credit for these societies justi- 


fies itself. Again in the case of certain 
industries such as Khadi, it may not be 
practicable to combine their 
units with others — say, those 
engaged in the production and sale of 
non—-Khadi cloth in a common... apex 


institution with common sales depots, etc. 
On the other hand, it would be unecono- 
mic to multiply the number of apex 
societies, especially when a number of 
non-competitive and sometimes, comple- 
mentary units can come together in a 
single apex to economise on overheads 
and provide mutual support. Thus, no hard 
and fast rule can be laid down. The 


approach to this question should be 
pragmatic and a decision taken in the 
light of the practical considerations 


associated with each case. 


Improved Techniques 


Another aspect of the practical work- 
ing of industrial cooperatives to which atte- 
ntion should be given urgently, relates 
to the improvement of the techniques of 
production. It may be recalled here 
that while the Karve Committee set out 
various strong reasons, including those 
connected with the need to provide em- 
ployment opportunities for an increasing 
labour force resulting from .a growing 
population, for the promotion of cottage 
and small-scale industries as an_ integral 
part of the economy, they did not 
suggest that this should be a. static 
or stagnant sector. The aim is that there 
should be a continuous transition from 
lower to higher techniques, brought about 
in stages and in» planned manner. The 
programmes of Government in respect 
of all the industries in this sector 
place emphasis on this aspect 
of their development, and_ provide 
facilities for the purpose. An industrial co- 
operative should, therefore, take advantage 
of such facijities and constantly endeavour 
to improve the quality, and reduce the cost 
of its products. Training of artisans at train- 
ing and demonstration centres, consultation 
with special experts available for various 
industries, maintenance of appropriate and 
detailed accounts (including elementary 
cost accounting), study of business manage- 
ment, and introduction of quality control 
are some of the possibilities in this 


{ 


in aradius of, 
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direction. It is needless to emphasize supplying raw materials to a 
here that the improved  producti- members or helping them in selling 
vity and quality will make the problem their finished products or providing 
of marketing easier of solution and may them other common services, €. §. 


also reduce the extent to which 
aids are needed from the State such as 
reservation of spheres of production, levy 
of an excise duty on the product ofa 
large-scale industry, and the grant of pro- 
duction or sales subsidy to the cottage or 
small-scale industrial unit. Advantage can be 
taken, in this context, in appropriate cases, 
of the fact that with the completion of 
various multipurpose and other projects, 
electric power will reach many rural areas 
and be available for the use of improved 
pesmaues of production. 


Area Of Operations 


No industrial eee tative should be 
organized without careful on-the-spot 
study of its prospects and patient prelimi- 
nary work. The foremost of the factors to 
be examined relates to marketing prospects, 
techniques and production costs to which 
a reference has been made _ in_ the 
foregoing paragraphs. The next 
is with regard to the area of operations. 
Practical convenience would require its 
restriction to a town or a village of a 
compact group of villages situated with- 
say, three or four miles. 
A larger area would make it difficult for 
the members to undertake production 
for the society, if. it is an industrial co- 


operative production society where the 


members work on the society's account 
either in a common workshop or in their 
homes for wages. Even, if, on the other 
hand, it is an industrial cooperative society 


special 


those of assembling, finishing, dyeing, etc., 
the separation of a society's headquarters 
from the place where the member lives by 
a long distance will create. difficulties. 
Further, when — an unduly large 
area of operations such as a taluka is sought 
to be covered by a single industrial society, 
as has been done in some States in certain 
instances, participation by members in the 
affairs of the society will become even more 
difficult than it ordinarily is. 


Combination 


Another question allied to that of the 
area of operations relates to the combina- 
tion of more than one industry or craft in 
one society. The rule should ordinarily be 
to have a separate society for each craft, 
except in cases where there isa _ special 
and close relationship between two 
industries such as spinning and weaving or 
leather-tanning and the making of shoes 
and other leather goods, or government 
aid is conditional on such combination etc. 
It is important to ensure that there is a 
community of interest among. the 
members as, in its absence, the smooth 
and successful working of a society will be 
impossible. When two or more crafts are 
brought within the fold of a single society, 
interests’of the different classes of artisans, 
not being identical, there might be conflicts 
especially when the society makes a. profit 


on some lines of business and losses on 
others. 
Membership 
The membership. of an industrial 
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cooperative society should consist, 
main,of persons skilled in the industry with 
which ‘it is concerned. ko start with, it 


will no doubt be necessary to explain. 


fo the members, the advantages of forming 
themselves into a cooperative, 
rights dnd obligations flowing 
from membership, methods of work, etc. 
In many cases, while the .members are 
_ competent in their own jobs and are 
generally willing to abide by the discipline 
bf the society and are loyal to it, it is 
in regard to the management of its affairs 
that they are sometimes handicapped. It is 
precisely in this respect that a 
knowledgeable social worker or a_ public— 
spirited and honest businessman can play a 
useful role. Provided they are men of inte- 
grity, such sympathizers can help the artisan 
members-.by lending their valuable experie- 
nce and guidance especially in matters such 
as the purchase of raw materials of good 
quality at reasonable prices, contacts with 
markets, compliance with trade regulation, 
conduct of meetings and maintenance of 
accounts. Care should, however, be taken 
to see that such sympathiser-members 
from among non-workers are sincerely in- 
terested in the welfare of the workers and 
do not account for more than a limited 
proportion of the total membership, which 
may reasonably be placed at about 10 %. 


Ecoriomic Unit 
In determining the number of members, 
turnover etc., due account should be taken 
of what would constitute an economic unit. 
Detailed calculations should be made to 


arrive at the expected gross income of the 
society fram “sales, commission  etc., 


~ 5 \ 


in the - 


the- 
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the various items of expenditure likeli to 


be incurred and the net profit which wilk 
be available for contribution: to reserves 
and payment of bonus on wages, and divi- | 


dend on share capital. In view of the handi- 


“Caps faced by cottage and small-scale indu- : 


stries generally and industrial co-operatives 
in this sector in particular, in ‘several 
aspects, it is reasonable that the State 


should provide them with different types 


of aids such as “sales rebates, productian 
subsidies and grants, fora limited period, 
for, the employment’ of paid _ staff 
who are qualified and trained. 
should, therefore, be taken of these 
facilities incalculating the economics of an 
industrial co-operative unit. If, after credit 
is given for afl these aids, there are still. 
no prospects of the co-operative 
unit working at a profit even 
after’ . a. period -of . sayy 4, years 
it would not be fair to the prospective 
members to register such a society, for 
it would then be a manifestly losing propo- 
sition. The *determination of what is an 
economic unit for.an industrial cooperative 
of a particular type is, therefore; a matter 
of great importance. | 


Credit Facilities 


The’ non-availability" ‘of prompt and 


_ adequate finance to, meet block capital and 
working capital requirements is-one of the 
_ major difficulties experienced by industrial 


cooperatives. On the one hand, it is 
important to ensure that development in 
this sector is not handicapped by the lack 
of credit facilities. On the other hand, it 
will be too much to expect the banks. who 
have to safeguard the interests of their. 


‘Account ~ 
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epositors to undertake ape which cannot 
€ provided against. In these circumstances 
herefore, the Proper course of action is 
9 endeavour,.on the one side, to make 
he cooperative banking institutions more 
nowledgeable in regard to, and sympathe- 
ic towards, the problem of industrial co-. 
»peratives, through appropriate additions 


o their boards of managements and 
he staff employed by them and, 
yn the other, to extend aid to 
ndustrial co-operatives in the several 


jirections needed in such a manner as to 
make their financing a safe and ‘sound 
Droposition. However, these changes, 
Jesirable as they are, cannot but be 
gradual in coming and the institutionalising 
of credit facilities to cooperatives of these 
ndustries will, therefore, have to bea 
Dhased process, depending on the progress 
made in the other directions of the progra- 
mme of their development. The Govern- 
ment has, therefore, accepted the position 
of an important supplier of loans and grants 
to industrial co-operatives for the purchase 
of equipment, construction of buildings, 
etc. as also of loans for meeting 
their working capital requirements, apart 
from loans to individual artisans to enable 
them to purchase shares in cooperative 
societies. Further, in some cases, notably 
that of the handloom weavers’ societies, 
working capital is being provided by ban- 
king institutions on the _ basis _ of 
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‘the ‘ undertaking on the part of Go- 
vernment to share losses, if any; which 
might be incurred in such financing. It is 


in the measure that industrial cooperatives 
make products for which there is an assu- 
red market and run cheir own affairs, on a 
businesslike basis that the flow of instjtuti- 
onal.finance to them can be sueste a 
expanded. 
Conclusions ay hg? 

Inthe final analysis, itis clear , that 
the several problems‘of industrial. coope- 
ratives are inter-related and if these socie- 
ties are to succeed, action on all the fronts 
is necessary. It may be hoped that success- 
ful implergentation of the programmes 
now being “proposed by the Central and 
State Governments + will help to 
| emergence of a large and 
strong sector of the economy characte- 
rized by two _ significant features, viz. 
decentralized production and a co-operative 
form of organization. For the fulfilment of 
these programmes, not only State assistance 
on a large scale and of a wide scope will be 
necessary, but also the active and 
loyal co-operation of the artisans them-— 
selves; in the many—sided effort 
which should help to produce these results, 
adherence to practical principles of sound 
business will at least be of the same 
importance as the pursuit of -the moral 
and spiritual values associated with the 
ideals of co-operation. 
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NON-EDIBLE OILS INDUSTRY* 


(By P. V. SHRIKANTA RAO) 


A number of papers were presented 
to the symposium on ‘ vegetable oils and 
their products’’ held in New. Delhi in 
October 17. The symposium was held by 
the National Institute of Sciences of India. 
These papers laid stress on the use of 
non-edible oils. A perusal of the abstracts 
of the-papers circulated showed the extent 
to which importance is attached to these 
species of the vegetable kingdom. For the 
last 20 years and more, some work had 
been on these non-edible oils. The Indian 
Central Oilseeds Committee, too, had been 
talking of these. But the question is whe- 
ther mere talk can lead us anywhere. 
If we really mean to exploit the resources 
fully, having been now fully convinced 
that these can play avery important role 
in our country’s economy, it is time that 
we put our heads together to see how best 
we can utilise them to the maximum 
extent for our use. 


The fact that our country is very rich in 
these non-edible oil seeds bearing trees is 
now generally accepted. What is needed is 
to assess 
Unless the availability potentialities are 
known, it is not possible to draw up a clear- 
cut programme before the country. The 
Khadi and V. |. Commission has undertaken 
the task of exploiting these resources by 
organising agencies to effect collection 


the availability potentialities. . 


of seeds during the season. If we mean to 
do the job properly, conditions for their 
adequate collection in time and their 
proper storage will have to be created 
locally, i. e. in the areas of collection. 
These areas are the lakhs of villages 
scattered all over the country, which are 
usually cut off from normal communications 
during the rainy season. Nobody can ever 
imagine to post technical men at every one 
of these centres to keep a watch on and 
guide the collection and storage of these 
seeds in the villages. Obviously the neces- 
sity arises of tackling the problem at 
the village level by making use of the 
talent available there. Mere academic 
discussions and laboratory work can be 


* A symposium on ‘Vegetable Oils and their 
Products’ was held by the National Institute of 
Sciences of India on 17th October 1958, in the 
Office of the Institute at New Delhi. Scientists 
and Technologists from different laboratories, 
institutions and organisations under the Minis- 
tries of Defence, Agriculture, Commerce and 
Industry, and Scientific Research, from several 
Universities,and industrial units took part in zhe 
symposium. In response to the invitation of the 
Institute, Shri P. V. Shrikanta Rao, Organiser, 

“Non-edible Oils and Soap Industry, Khadi and 
Village Industries Commission participated in the | 
symposium and dealt particularly with the 
question of the development of the little known 
oil-yielding seeds — the non-edible oil seeds. This 
article is adapted from his speech. 
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of little avail if we wish to fully exploit. 
this source of wealth. All the science and 
technology required for the job will have 
to be made understandable at the village 
level and all the tests will have to be 
measured and verified at the village 
laboratories. If science and technology can- 
not be made to give results for the benefit 
of the layman at the village level, 
take it from me, not even the most 
herculean efforts can crown our attempts 
with success. If once we are able to build 
the organisation for the purpose on a sound 
basis the whole thing will become organised 
and take permanent roots. Once the seed 
collector knows the technique of collection 
and storage, he will be assured of a proper 
wage and income. Therefore, our problem 
is how to get these raw materials in good 
condition, rather than how to use them. 


The Khadi and Village Industries Commi- 
ssion has been engaged in this programme 
and a large number of centres say about 
500 as on 31-3-58, have been started all 
over the country charged with the collec- 
tion of these seeds “and, of course, of pres- 
sing the: oil from them and = make 
use of them for making soap. At 
present they collect seeds sufficient only 
for their work, because of so many other 
problems, viz., lack of technical 
how, adequate funds etc., and market 
for the surplus oils may not be 
forthcoming. There need be no need to 


know- - 
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enter into a discussion of why these 
seeds are crushed by ghanis and not 
by the oil mills. Let us first tackle the basic 


problem, i. e. of effecting maximum collec- 


tion of these seeds and then the other 
things will take care of themselves. What is 
not a problem, should not be made to 
distract us unnecessarily, lest we may miss 
the bus by our own mistakes. 

Another vitally important point is that of 
fixing priorities of our programmes at the 
national level. We all realise the importance 
of the non-edible oil Industry. In the Second 
Five Year Plan, our Government has 
included this as part of small scale and 
village industries under — ‘miscellaneous in- 
dustries '’. Probably, at the time the Karve 
Committee went into the question it was 
not possible for any one to present adequate . 
data for its consideration. Since then more » 
information has become available? It is time 
that we all try to focus the attention of 
the Government so that this programme. 


-may be included as a major industry and 


given priority for development in the Third | 
Five Year Plan. 


After the speech by Shri P. V. Shrikant 
Rao, Dr. S.K. Basu, Convenor of the Sympo- 


"sium thanked Shri Rao. He agreed with Shri 


Rao that the problem was of collecting the 
seeds first, and to that end, it was the 
duty of every one here to reorient their 
outlook on research and see that the 
results are of value to the common man 
who is the supplier of this raw-material. 
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GREAT AMBAR DEMONSTRATION 


(By A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT ) 


‘ 


Hyderabad has set the model for 
India. There, once for all, the controversy 
over the Ambar.Charkha has been settled. 

All that has been claimed for it in regard 
to productivity; -employment and earning 
potential have been established. Nothing 
can now dislodge it from the place it has 
won for itself as an instrument of economic 
growth. Such are the impressions, that 
one carried with him after witnessing the 
magnificent Ambar spinning demonstration 
on October 25. This four spindle handsp- 
inning unit has now come to Stay. 


Taking advantage of the A. I. C. CG. 
sessions, the Hyderabad Khadi Samiti had 


arrangéd a mass demonstration of ‘Ambar 


spinning. About 1,500 women spinners, 
mostly Muslim-women, participated in the 
demonstration. They had been trained .in 
the several Ambar Parishramalayas run by 
the Samiti and had been provided with an 
“Ambar ‘set each on hire-purchase. They 


are regular spinners and work, in. their. 


homes and earn between rupee one and 
rupees two daily at two annas per hank of 
yarn. To these 1,500 women and many more 
like them the Ambar Charkha has come 
to mean much more than a mere spinning 
‘unit which gave them a steady income 
where they had none. In it they have found 
spiritual satisfaction and hope of a better 


i 
; 


and fuller life. This was evident from the - 


unforgettable spectacle which the'\Hydera- 
bad demonstration presented. ~ | 
Neat Demonstration | 

The demonstration was very neatly 
arranged in the vast. maidan of thé Vivek | 


Vardhini College. The spinners had brought 
their own charkha sets on which they daily 
worked. These Charkhas were labelled 
and arranged systematically in well defined — 
groups. The lay-out provided for ample 
moving space. The visitor could have a_ 
close view of each of the 1,500 spinners and — 


the way she operated on her Ambar, 
Charkha. The spinners had been 
told that .Shri Jawaharlal Nehru} the 


Prime Minister of India, would come to. 
see their work. It is usual on such— 
occasions for. people to rush for vantage 
positions and, thereby, cause confusion | 
and stampede. There was none of these. — 
The spinners came early in the day, pote : 


“out their Charkhas and seats and quietly 


settled down to their tasks. There 
was perfect order and discipline. Each_ 
one of the spinners ~ knew that: 


she will have her turn to meet the Prime 
Minister. Each of them knew that she 
had an important funttion to perform. Each’ 
knew that the reputatign of the Ambar 
Charkha which had brought her security, 
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was in her keeping. All the 1,500 spinners 


seemed to be conscious of this. But they 
were confident and expectation was 
writ large on their. countenances. The 


Prime Minister was to come at 7 p.m. To. 


them it was an opportunity to prove how 
the "Ambar Charkha came to them as 
a boon in their hapless life and how by 
honest labour they..could create for them- 
selves conditions of hengurable living. 


Jawahar. Sees It 


The Prime Minister came. He was 
accompanied by « Shri U.N. Dhebar, the 
Congress. President. Shri Morar} Desai, 
-- Union Finance:Minister and other leaders. 

~ They were recéived by Shri Vaikunth Mehta 
and Shri Ramanand Tirth. Shri Pranlal S. Ka- 
padia and Shri Dwarkanath Lele.took them 
round where the spinners were working on 
their Ambar Charkhaé. The 1,500 women, 
all dressed in colourful Khadi, presented ‘an 


inviting picture of Mdustriousness and self— 


assurance. They showed in actual working 
that they could produce anything between 
8 and 12 hanks of yarn a day and thus. 
: established the productivity claim made for 
“the Ambar Charkha. They prepared their 
own, oe and spun their own yarn. 


The Prime Minister, the Congress 

President ‘and the Union Finance Minister 
went round and closely watched the spin- 
ners at work. They stopped at times to 
examine the yarn or to ask questions.As they 
did so, they seemed visibly moved. At-ran- 
dom they picked up spinners and inquired of 
them how much they could spin. When the 
answer came 8 hanks, !0 hanks, or I2 hanks 
according to the skill and experience of the 


spinners, they would again ask ‘Alone or 
with the help of others?’ ‘Alone’ was 
invariably the reply. Not only that. Some 
of ithe spinners explained the processes 
they carried out before yarn is produced 
from lint, how long they worked and how 
much they could spin. 


Inspiring Smile 


The interest and the earnestness with 
which they approached the spinners had. 
an electric effect. The broad smile, let us 
say ‘Jawahar smile,’ 
ration 


acted as an inspira- 
to the spinners. Usually shy and 
reserved, they felt that in that smile of the 
Prime Minister was his sincere blessing and 


_ ‘encouragement to them to pursue with the 


Ambar Charkha and develop in themselves 
the spirit of self-help, self-reliance and 


_ self-confidence. Naturally, therefore, each 


one of these women spinners seemed to 
feel that, whatever the critics might Say 
about or against the Ambar Charkha, the 
Prime Minister of India Would now be its 
protagonist and champion. 


| 


Is it any wonder then if one by one the 
spinners got up to garland him with yarn spun . 
by themselves. They had already’contributed — 
a hank each as their gift to the Prime Mini-- 
ster. But the magic spell of his kindly ap- 
proach promptéd them voluntarily to show 
their gratitude and appreciation by putting 
round his neck more hanks of yarn. — So la- 
den was he with these garlands of handspun 
Ambar yarn that at one time he seemed to 
stoop under their weight. As he moved 
on and on, he picked up a young spinner 
and asked her whether spinning on the 


Ambar Charkha was tiresome. -The reply 
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was: ‘'no; it is a pleasure.” 


Magic Spell 


This demonstration of skill, discipline 
and determination on the part of those 
1,500 women spinners cast a magic spell. 
The large number of leading Congressmen 
and citizens who had occupied every inch 
of space in the vast maidan, had their eyes 
fixed on the myriad number of Ambar 
Charkhas humming steadily and uninter- 
ruptedly. There was surprise among some, 
while others looked on in wonder. But in 
every ones heart there was a feeling of 


relief and many seemed to _ breath 
out the words ‘Long live the 
Ambar Charkha’. One distinguished 


woman who had come to see the demons- 
tration exclaimed: ‘ls this alla dream ? 
Am |dreaming’’. She is not new to the 
Charkha or Khadi. She isa strong prota- 
gonist of the ‘movementand had close 
association with Gandhiji. Even to such 
as she, reality seemed magic! The 
experience, indeed has been stirring. 

Exhibition 

. Alongside the spinning demonstration 
there was arranged a small exhibition of 
Khadi produced in the centres run by the 
Hyderabad Khadi Samiti. This exhibition, 
too, provided a revealing experience. Tre 
adaptation by local weavers of Sambalpur 
designs and tie-dye technique in weaving 
was remarkable. It was impossible to dis- 
tinguish the real Sambalpur fabric or colour 
scheme from the Pochampalli copy of the 
same. Among the production centres run 
by the Samiti, Metapalli is the . most 
important. There was exhibited Khadi of 
diiferent textures and widths. There was 


plain white Khadi woven.in. widths of 92 
inches. 72 inches, 64 inches, 54 inches, down 
to 27 inches. What was thought to be im- 
possible in Khadi weaving had been achieved 
at Metapalli. Fine Khadi produced in this 
centre might take its place alongside the 
famous Chicakol texture. Among the 
exhibits was the Patola pattern woven in 
cotton. What was considered as.a special- 
ised art of the silk weavers of Patan in 
Gujarat, has been successfully adopted in 
cotton weave at Pochampalli. 


To put it briefly: This tiny exhibition 
showed that Khadi has not remained static 
but has taken long strides in recent 
years. And there is effort to adapt new — 
designs and styles, new colour combination 
and weaving techniques to improve the 


. quality of the cloth and hake it attractive. 


This new spirit in Khadi production techni- 
ques augurs well for the popularisation of 
handspun cloth among the people of the » 
country. The Prime Minister saw all these 
changes that are taking place in the Khadi 
world since -his Government constituted 
the Khadi and Village Industries Commis- 
sion and allotted adequate funds for the 
promotion of the movement. 


_As he walked round the quadrangle 
where the spinners sat and were plying 
on the Ambar Charkha, and came out 
of the tiny exhibition of beautiful Khadi 
fabrics, he was beaming with smile. The 
Finance Minister of India, it would appear, 
heaved a_ sigh of happy relief. Her 
was heard to whisper: “Much of the 
load has been taken off head. There is no 
need to argue the case for Ambar Charkha 
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now. It has proved its worth. The Ambar 
Charkha has come to stay.” No one can 
now cavil at the Ambar Charkha, nor can 
the critic just brush it aside as an ‘“out- 
moded and primitive tool”” expenditure on 
which was ‘'waste of scarce resources.” 


The Prime Minister of India was then 
welcomed by Swami Ramanand Tirth, 
President of the Hyderabad Khadi Samiti 
and requested by him to address the 
spinners. Shri Jawaharlal Nehru responded 
with enthusiasm. Concluding his speech, 
he announced that the heaps of yarn 
presented to him should be utilised for 
rewarding the best spinners and asked the 
Hyderabad Khadi Samiti to make suitable 
arrangements in this direction. | 


This was the culmination of a great 
demonstration which has placed the Ambar 
Charkha on the textile map of India and 
established for it an abiding place in rural 
development. For this achievement, we 
salute Hyderabad and her women spinners. 


A Land Mark 


Thus, the 25th of October in this year 
of grace, 1958, will go down in the annals 
of the Khadi movement as a great day - a 
land mark which will ever illumine the 
path of constructive workers. The demon- 
stration was unique. Never before in the 
history of the Khadi movement has there 
been, perhaps, a demonstration of spln- 
ning of this magnitude. The spinners who 
participated were not experts picked up 
for the occasion. They are simple poor 
women who worked on the Ambar Charkha 
day after day to earn their living. They 
have found in it a saviour which gave them 
a sense of strength and security and asa 


boon which redeemed them from the 
depths of gloom and despair. 


Addressing the mammoth gathering 
that had occupied every inch of the vast 
maidan of the Vivek Vardhini College, 
Shri Jawaharlal Nehru explained the signi- 
ficant role of cottage industries in the 
economic. development of the country. 
He recalled the day when, some 27 years 
ago, he had opened a Khadi Vastralaya in 
Hyderabad. The continuity of the efforts 
started then and the progress achieved 
thus far, he said, had given him immense 
pleasure. 


The Quest 


“We in this country are searching for 
solutions for several intricate problems 
facing us. We are anxious to develop the 
nation. There are several directions in 
which ‘this development is taking place. But 
with all this, we are faced with the 
problem of a growing population and 
growing unemployment. People should be 
provided with employment because no one 
can live on charlty. We have to enable 
them to develop confidence and the spirit 
of self-help. For, it is always better to 
stand on one's own legs. Self-help is com- 
mendable. Spinning is one of the methods 
by which this can be promoted. The Ambar 
Charkha has been evolved out of the tradi- 
tional chakha. Though the earning out of 
this may not be much, it taught the value 
of self-reliance and made the individual 
depend upon himself instead of on others: 
This is a great contribution to the growth 
of the individual as of the nation.” 


Mills Can't Help 


Shri Jawaharlal said that numerous 
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textile mills existed in this country and 


more might come into existence. But they 
and other big industries alone could not be 
of much. use to all sections of the people. 
At best they might provide work toa few 
lakhs of people, Millions would still be 
left without work. Development of cottage 
industries had, therefore, a special signifi- 
cance to India and _ their promotion 
was most essential in the present day 
context.' 


Shri Nehru, then, referred to the 
Ambar demonstration he had witnessed 
that day and said that he was tremendously 


Struck by the large-scale activity 
and marvelled at the magnitude 
of the task undertaken here. 


The situation in former Hyderabad was 
such that the field was ripe for organising 
such industries. The design of the Ambar 
Charkha might change as days passed on 
and that would help in bringing additional 
remuneration for the ‘work turned out. 


Shri Nehru congratulated Swami Rama- 
nand Tirth and his colleagues of the 
Hyderabad Khadi Samiti on their endeavour 
to render service to the people. He 
welcomed the increase in the price of 
hanks produced by them, but pointed out 
that any extraordinary {enhancement might 
kill the very initiatlve and the Charkha 
might then cease to be a source of inspira- 
‘tion. ‘ 
Wish Fulfilled 
Earlier, Swami Ramanand Tirth, Chair- 


man of the Hyderabad Khadi Samiti, wel- 
comed Shri Nehru and reminded him that 
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on June 4, 1931, he hdd inaugurated the — 
Khadi Vastralaya in Hyderabad, the first of 
its kind in the State then. Shri Nehru had 
then expressed the hope that the small 
beginning of the Samiti would blossom into 
a great endeavour and go a long way in im- 
proving the lot of the masses of this area. 
His wish had been borne out by the pro- 
gress achieved thus far, Swami Ramanand 
Tirth said. He pointed’ out that this 
progress was possible because of the active 
interest, guidance and assistance extended 
by the Khadi and Village Industries 
Commission. 


Tirth made the 
that in one of 


Ramanand 
revealing statement 
the small Khadi Bhandars run _ by 
the Samiti, spinners exchanged _ 
their yarn for cash or Khadi. The 
average monthly receipts in the Bhandar 
were of the orderof 1,50,000 gundis | 
(hanks). A fixed price. and capacity to 


Swami 


accept all the yarn brought by spinners had 


acted as an incentive to the popularisation 
of the Charkha and handspinning. With the ; 
introduction of the Ambar Charkha,-80 
per cent of the Ambar Spinners were 
Muslim women,-Swamji. observed, a great 
social reform was also coming about. These ~ 
women who were in purdah, werenow — 
throwing away the veil and were feeling a 
sense of freedom and independence. 


Shri Ramanand Tirth narrated the 


story of Khadi work in Hyderabad and- 
its early beginnings. His report said: 


“In September 1925, All India Spinners 
Association was formed and it carried on 
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Khadi production work all over the country. 


In 1929, it extended its activities to certain 
parts of Hyderabad State. Two prominent 
workers, Shri Krishnadas Jaju and Shri Anna 
Saheb Sahasrabuddhe carried on an extensive 
survey of the Telengana region and fixed 
Metpally as a production centre in Karim- 
nagar district. These areas had not yet lost 
touch with traditional spinning and weaving 
and, if encouraged, people could be helped 
to davelop efficient Khadi Production 
Centres. The work developed rapidly and 
during the past thirty years, it has come 
to occupy a place of pride in the produ- 
ction of Khadi, some of which has been 
acclaimed as the finest inthe country. 
This was not an easy task. The sponsors 
of the movement had to struggle hard 
against the lethargy and _ inaction 
of the people and also the difficulty of the 
language. But the tireless energy of Shri 
Anna Saheb Sahasrabuddhe and his _ collea- 
gues created a new stir and Metpally Khadi 
production centre has now become a 
training ground for workers in Khadi all 
over India. 


The Khadi Samiti 


In the year 1950 or there-about, a shift 
in the policy of the All India Spinners’ 
Association was discernible. The leaders 
thought of decentralised process and 
decided to dissolve the All India Spinners’ 
Association and pass on the work to regio- 
nal organisations. In Hyderabad too, the 
Same process was followed and some of the 
workers who were anxious to develop 
Khadi work in the State considered the 
proposal of the All India Spinners’ 
Association and decided to shoulder the 
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responsibility of carrying on the work in 
this area. As a result, a Trust named 
Hyderabad Khadi Samiti was formed. Fol- 
lowing are the members of the Trust: 

|. Swami Ramanand Tirth Chairman 


2. Shri Digambar Rao 


Bindu Vice-Chairman 


3. ,, Vasudeo Naik Hon. Secretary 

4. ,, B. Ramkishan Rao Member 

5.’ ,, Anna Saheb Et. 
Sahasrabudhe = : 

6. » V. B. Raju See 

7. 4, jJanardhan Rao Desai = 

8. 4, K. Vaidyanthan 9 

9. ,, Kandi Shrinivas Rao . 


At the time of the change over, the 
Hyderabad Khadi Samiti had a limited field. 
It inherited only two production centres — 
and a few Khadi Bhandars. But, by and by, 
the work developed. It extends now to 
Marathwada area and will also touch some 
parts of Kanrtak. At the time of the 
States Reorganisation, Hyderahad Khadi 
Samiti had five production centres; three 
in Telengana and two in Marathwada, along ~ 
with 60 sub-production Centres, 
13 Bhandars and 8 Khadi Agencies. 

Two of the oldest Production Centres 
of Telengana, Metpalli and Vavelal, both 
situated in the Kariqnagar district, produce 
Khadi worth Rs. 35 lakhs. The third Khadi 
Production Centre of Telengana is located 
at Pochampalli, in Nalgonda disrict. Poch- 
ampalli has made history recently because 
the Bhoodan movemnt started in that 
small village. The Khadi Production centre 
there was started last year and has made a 
mark in the field of Khadi Sarees on account ~ 
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of their special designs. Two Khadi produc- 
tion centres of Marathwada are situated in 
Basmatnagar, Parbhani district and Ausa 
in Osmanabad district. | Basmatnagar 
production centre came into existence 
last year only and Ausa Centre has been 
working for the last three years. 


In Hyderabad city, the capital af Andhra 
Pradesh, there are nearly 7,000 spinners 
(Ambar and Traditional) producing over 
|,50,000 hanks-every month. In no other 
city of India such a large number of ladies 
have been engaged in regular spinning. 


The traditional charkha gives partial 
employment and adds in some measure 
to the income of the family. But Ambar 
Charkha is capable of giving full employ- 
ment as has been amply borne out by 
experience gained here. It has been found 
that, if the Charkha is plied fora working 
period of eight hours, it does give the wor- 
ker an-income of Re. 1.25. In this city, 
we found that there was a large number of 
women who would not move out of their 
houses and faced unemployment and starva- 
tion. This was more in the case of Muslim 
women who form 85% of the lady workers 
who ply the Ambar Charkha. The Hydera- 
bad Khadi Samiti carried on a survey 
of different localities and conducted 
training classes and these have continued 
all long. Today the number of Ambar sets 
which women workers have taken to their 
houses, after underging training, is 2,700. 
More are undergoing training. Their trai- 
ning period will terminate in a month's 
time.and then Ambar will also find place in 
the respective households. 


You will be happy to know that this 


~ 


Charkha has come as a great boon to 
thousands of persons 
poorer sections in society. The glow of 
freedom is evident on their complexions. 
They are living a new life —a life of hope and 
honour. Here | would like to state 
that at Basmatnagar centre in Marathwada 
parts, where the Ambar Charkha_ has be- 
come an inseparable part of the famiy, a 
family is adding Rs. 2.50 toits earnings 
every day. 


This experience should dispelall doubts . 


about the efficiency of Ambar Charkha and 


the vital role it is capable of playing if 


worked properly and efficiently. The work 
carried on here should convince every 
one that the economic condition of 
the people can be adequately 
improved through this device. We 
have no doubt that Ambar Charkha 
will go a long way in the economic 
emancipation of the women of our \country 
and will ultimately bring ahout wholesome 
change in their social status. 


Parishramalayas 


In Hyderabad City and other places, 
Hyderabad Khadi Samiti is conducting 29 
Parishramalayas. So far 3,500 Ambar Sets 


have been distributed. Thus these Parish- — 


ramalayas have provided full and part 


time work to 3,500 families producing 
4,67,847 hanks. So far  2,20,380 
have been paid as wages. Ambar  Khadi 


worth Rs, 2,/6,275 has so far been pro- 
duced. By the end of this month 1,400 
more women will complete their training 
in the Parishramalayas and take their. 
Ambar sets home. After every three 


months, 1,400 new trainees will receive 


belonging to the © 


\ 
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Ambar sets. 


You may. be interested to know some 
details about the working of Parishrama- 
layas and their impact on the economic 
life of the people. A Parishramalaya 


provides training for 24. to three months. 
As arule those women are enrolled who 


undergo training usually from 9 a.m. to 5 
p. m. Every trainee gets Rs. 20 as stipend 
during the training period. Moreover, 
annas two for every hank 
produced are paid as wages to the trainees. 
Generally atrainee earns inall Rs. 20a 


~ month during the training period. This 
earning sustains the trainees’ zeal. After 
the completion of training, one Ambar 


set is given to every trainee and_ its 
price is realised by easy instalments in 
the shape of yarn. Ambar is providing full 
and part time work to the women who 
cannot leave their home to make a living. 


Besides production and marketing work 
the need for furnishing appropriate 
training is always essential for building up 

the cadre of workers. 


- During the Pilot Scheme of Ambar, 
Hyderabad Khadi Samiti opened an Ambar 
Vidyajaya at Metpalli with a view to train- 
ing Ambar teachers. Last year the Ambar 
Vidyalaya was shifted from Metpalli to 
Saroornagar. So far 125 students have been 
trained in the Vidyalaya. 


One of the teachers of our Vidyalaya 
won the first prize in the Akhil Bharatiya 
Atoot Katai competition held at Jamkhandi- 
spinning 94 hanks in four hours. 


In January 1957, Khadi Samiti started 
the Regional Khadi Gramodyog Vidyalaya 


at Begumpet. In July 1957, the Vidyalaya 
was shifted to Saroornagar. Both the Vidya- 
lavas are aided by the Khadi and 
Village Industries Commission and follow‘ 
the syllabus laid down by the Commission. 


The Samiti has well-nigh completed 
arrangements for founding 2 Saranjam Kar- 
yalayas, one in Saroornagar and the other 
at Nanded. The Saroornagar Saranjam 
Karyalaya has commenced working. 


Khadi Gramodyog Bhandar 


In 1931, the production. and - sale of 
Khadi was negligible and never reached 
even five digits. Today the sale and pro- 
duction of Hyderabad Khadi Samiti alone 
has gone up to Rs, 37,82,595. The tiny 
Khadi Vastralaya of 1931, has grown up 
into a very big Khadi Gramodyog Bhandar. 
In 1956-57 the sales of the Bhandar were 
Rs. 2,00,000. In 1957-58 the sales went 
up to Rs. 4,20,000. This year we hope 
to increase the sales to Rs. 6,00,000. This 
year on July [5th, 1958. Rashtrapati Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad blessed the Bhandar. 
with his visit. |The Bhandar has 
besides cotton, woollen and Silk Sections, 
Gramodyog and Handicrafts sec 
tions, and a ready-made cloth section to 
cater to the general requirements of 
people. 


In compliance with the wishes of the 
Khadi. and Village Industries Commission 
arrangements for training in salesmanship 
have also been made this year and 25 
trainees hailing from various States are 
undergoing training. 

Tne Hyderabad Khadi Samiti has been 
lending its helping hand to the other 
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constructive organisations such as Bhoodan 
Samiti and Bapu Smarak Samiti. 


Khadi work has improved the lot of 
several thousand  familes of spinners, 
carders and others. 

We intend to produce Khadi worth Rs. 
52,00,000 and sell the entire stock inside 
and outside the Pradesh and to the Govern- 
ment during 1958-59. We propose to distri- 


“INDIA 1958” 


bute 5,000 Ambar sets by the end of this 
year. The target, no doubt, is ambitious; 
but we are confident that we shall accomp- 
lish the task.” 


After Swami Ramanand had presented 
his report, Shri B. V. Raju, Andhra Minister 
for Planning, thanked Shri Nehru and 
others. The function concluded with ‘jana 
gana mana." (Jagriti: 30-10-58) 


EXHIBITION 


(BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT ) 


“Most interesting, instructive and in 


many ways, inspiring.’’ Picked up = at 
random from the ‘Opinion Book” 
maintained in the Khadi Commission’s 


Pavilion in the INDIA 1958 Exhibition now 
on in the Capital, this quotation typifies 
the general impression gathered by foreign 
visitors about the changes that are 
taking place in our villages. This impre- 
ssion is gathered after a view of the 
Panorama of [progress depicted in the 
Pavilion which is remarkable for its simpli- 
city and dignity amidst the riot of colour 


and illumination which dazzles. the visitor - 


to the Exhibition. 


Laid out over an extensive area of 110 
acres, the India 1958 show is conceived 
‘realistically and arranged systematically. 
To have alook around is an experience 
and one gets educated about the tremendous 
strides India has been making in recent 
years under planned development program- 
mes. The stresses and strains consequent 
on the rapidity of progress will be felt 
by the close observer, though the casual 


a 


sight-seer will feel captivated at the very 
idea of progress of which, perhaps, he had 
little comprehension. 


Call Of The 


No doubt, ‘INDIA 1958’ presents the 
challenge of our times and beckons the 
people of India towards the destiny that 
awaits them if only they would put their 
shoulders to the wheel and make the next 
big move. The first feeling that one gets 
as he walks on, covering sector after sector 
is that of surprise and wonder and when 
he gets a little weary of feet he stands and 


Villages 


looks up to the sky. His eyes wander 
to catch a glimpse of the stars 
which lie hidden or obliterated by 
the dazzle of the man-made lighting 


devices. Then, as_ if from nowhere, these 
eyes set on a floating cottage in the air. It 
is made of thatch and at the entrance is the 
traditional charkha—the symbol of security 
and strength-which has sustained India 
against external invasions and internal tur- 
moils through the centuries. At first the 4 
visitor stares and as he does so the 
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subconscious mind brings to.the fore the 


picture of India and her neglected millions. 


Perched over a fifty-feet height from 
ground level and soberly flood-lit, this 
_ cottage, as it revolves, seems to invite him. 
Despite the surrounding glamour, his feet 
drag him towards it. The sophisticated 
might mock at this seeming incongruity in 
the midst of the modern giants planted in 
_ the sprawling Industrial Town that is ‘INDIA 
[958".But, as they enter the Pavilion,a large 
size portrait of the Father of the Nation in 
nis ‘Lead Kindly Light’’ mood greets them. 
Then the mind begins to stir and they 
become curious.What follows, unfolds their 
interest. Curiosity gives place to a desire 
to take in and understand what is happen- 
-ing in the rural areas of this vast country. 
As they go on and on and on_ along 
the pathways of the 25,000 square feet area, 
the efforts of the village folk to writea 
new chapter to their hitherto wretched 
life become clearer and clearer. 


The Facts 


The picture of progress that is taking 
place, is depicted in numerous informative 
charts and telling scripts. ine ‘incon- 
gruous’ becomes relevant and necessary 
aspects of the national plans and people's 
efforts. The pictorial presentation of rural 
India and her challenging problems, the 
efforts of the resourceless people with the 
resources provided by the Government of 
India and administered by the Khadi and 
Village Industries Commission through 
numerous institutions which are associated 
with its work, the new. spirit which 
enthuses the millions to add their own 
mite with shramdan and voluntary 
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contribution and their will to achieve and 
grow in strength and economic stature 
provide the background to the charts of 
progress. Seeing all this, is there any 
wonder that those who enter the Khadi 
Commission’s Pavilion stand and stare at 
the miniature model village which the 
Commission seeks to generalise in the 
countryside through its Intensive Area 
Scheme ? 


The picture of progress presented in the 


Pavilion gives the impression to thé visitor 


that what at oné time appeared to be only 
a dream, is today within the realms of 
reality. This is no idle expectation or vain 
hope. What the prominent visitors, Indian 
and foreign, have noted .in the ‘Opinion 
Book’’, taken even at a discount, fortifies 
our belief. | 
What They Say 


‘Very clarifying ’’ says Mr. Jacobson of 
the International Monetary Fund about the 
picture of development presented in the 
Pavilion. To this his wife has added a foot- 
note: “ Filled with admiration '’. Peter 
Jerriktosen of Iceland put his impressions 
this way ; | found it really astonishng to 
see all the things you can make in India’s 
villages. | wish your movement the 
best of luck’. An English notable said: 
“The little | have seen,this evening is very 
impressive. | shall return to enjoy a more 


~ leisurely visit. Very good indeed’. Among 


Indian visitors, Shri G. L. Mehta, till recen- 
tly India’s Ambassador at Washington, 
observed: ‘lam much informed.’ , 


Otner to pick up 
at random, “amazing", ‘amazing 
and _ most interesting”, “‘outstanding”’, 


comments, again 
are: 
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‘unusually fine and may be proud of it’, at home and experiencing economic 
“wonderful- and inspired work,” ‘very -freedom. | have not visited your 


remarkable,’ and so on. The most 
expressive of the comments, perhaps, is of 
the Frenchman who said with animation: 
“Captivating and  exalting,’’ while the 
gentleman from Chile found in 
the Pavilion ‘‘the economic and 
social revolution that is taking place in 


India on the basis of the scheme presented 


in this tent’ 

Thus this speck in the vast industrial 
_maze that is the INDIA 1958 Exhibition 
provides a relieving relief to the sound and 
fury generated by the turbines and engines 
of modern industry anda 
experience to all. Indeed, an American lady 
struggled to find expression in words to 
explain her experience. Facing me. she 
smiled. ‘We have big factories in my 
country. But we are not happy. Here 
is something refreshing, . very beautiful. 
Your villages and your village people 
must be very happy doing their work 


PROTECT SMALL INDUSTRIES 


Shri Manubhai Shah, Union Minister 

for Industries, entered a caveat against 
‘loose talks about small industries, including 
Khadi and village industries, and putin a 
strong plea not to effect any reductions in 
_the allocation of funds for small industries. 
He effectively refuted the notion that these 
industries were being heavily subsidised 
and that many of them were non-economic 
and non-profitable fromthe national point 
of view. He declared that in the expendi- 
ture programme for the development of 


very satisfying» 


villages and | don’t think | will have the 


opportunity. Still | can see what is being 
done there and there is hope." 


; Revealing 
To sum up: The Khadi Commission's 


Pavilion is informative,it is self-explanatory. 
The charts and pictures are purposeful 
and vividly present the — throbbihg 


life that is rising in the India ofthe villages. 
There is no effort made at ostentation 


and showmanship. Each section is allowed. 


to speak for itself. The charts are there 
only to explain and to inform. The visitor 


is encouraged to find out for himself 
that, away from the dazzle, din and dust of 


the cities an economic. revolution is: 
taking shape and how. To say this i$ to 


say much. Khadi Commission's pavilion will 
remain a land mark in INDIA 1958 Exhibi- 


tion. It has revealed the soul of India astir 
and is struggling for outlets for expression. 


It is the revelation of a new life movement, 
the brave effort of myriad millons to build 
their country,their lives and their economy. 

( eg rite 23-10-58) 


these industries there was no undue element 
of subsidy and pointed out that out of a 
total outlay of 40 crores of rupees per year, 
not more than 10 crores of rupees or 25 per 
cent of the total outlay was in the form of 
subsidy. The amount of subsidy required to 
be given to small industries is legitimate 
and is given willingly, generously and grace- — 
fully in every country. 

Shri Shah added: “If the history of 
large and heavy industries throughout 
the world and India is looked into, the 


PROTECT SMALL 


- amount of fiscal and promotional assistance 


and tariff protection that nations have given 
to their large industries are really enormous. 


Tariff protection that the community in 


_ production 


S 


every country has to provide, the price 


benefits and the import restrictions over 


and above the fiscal and administrative mea- 
sures for which the nations have to pay is 
really enormous in quantum. ”’ 


Growth 


The Union Minister who was addressing 


Phenomenal 


‘the [2thsmeeting of the All India Small Scale 


Industries Board on November 4, in Delhi, 
pointed out that in the last three years 
in most of the small scale 
industries had gone up by about 200 
per cent and in some small industries in 
which ‘he included Khadi and_ village 
industries, production had gone up by about 
300 per cent. This, indeed, is a phenomenal 
growth and has generated an adequate and 


appropriate climate for the development of 


these industries throughout the country. 
Shri Shah, therefore, hoped that the Plan- 


ning Commission which was at present 
engaged in the reappraisal of the Plan and_ 


revision of plan allocation would not reduce 
the allocation on small industries in any way. 


Proceeding Shri Shah observed, the 
plage of small industries in the Indian eco- 
nomy was now fully recognised. By small 


industries, the Minister meant Khadi, village 


it 


and cottage industries, handicrafts, hand- 
looms, silk, coir and small scale industries. 
was a happy augury that the 
Planning Commission had provided Rs. 200 
crores in the Second) Plan for these small 
industries. The Central Government, the 
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Planning Commission and the 
Minister had laid great emphasis on the 
development of small industries. 


The Planning Commission was currently 
engaged in the reappraisal of the Plan and 
naturally the revised plan allocations would 
have to be fitted in with the available re- 
sources.In spite of the current difficulties,the 
Minister urged that the Planning Commi- 
ssion, if possible, should not reduce the 
plan allocation on small industries in “any 
way. He was glad that the Prime Minister 
had been taking a great interest in the 


“ development of small industries. 


® 


Core Of Employment 


Shri Shah emphasised that the small 
industries should receive as high a priority 
as projects which were included in the 
core of the Plan because, according to him, 
if the core projects were absolutely essen- 
tiaito national development,the small indus- 
tries were the core of employment. Apart 
from agriculture, there were no projects or 
schemes in the Plan which had as much 
employment potential as the small indus- 
tries. Practically with an amount of Rs. 200 


crores for the entire Plan period, the small 


industries were going to provide far more 


employment than any other project with 
that outlay. 


The Minister continued : 
a momentum had been gained as a result of 
efforts spread over adecade. These gains 
in organizational dynamics should not be 


‘lost or reduced by any cut in the provi- 


sions for small industries’, On behalf of 


of the Boards and Commissions and Orga- 


Prime. 


\ 
ee 
ee 


‘Fortunately | 


oS 


nisations working for the development of 
small industries, he was prepared to give a 
categorical assurance to the Government 


and the Planning Commission that this 


allocation of Rs. 200 crores would 
be well and profitably utilised to 
give the maximum benefit and employment 
in every part of the country through the 
development of Khadi, village and cottage 
industries, handlooms, handicrafts, coir, silk 
and small scale industries. 


Higher Technology 
“Small industries’, Shri Shah said, ‘help 


the spread of technology, industrialisation, 
dispersal of industries and regional develop- 
ment over and above providing employment 
on a very large scale. This development 
of small industries has to be done through 
progressive introduction of higher and 
higher technology in every small industry. ” 
The Minister was glad to find that the fiscal 
and economic assistance given to the small 
industries in our country was fully appre- 
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a 
- 
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ciated by all sections of people and was 
recognised as a necessary instrument of 
economic and social welfare. 

Concluding Shri Shah requested the 
Board to consider the suggestion of 
establishing a nation-wide Federation of 
Associations of Small Industries. The small 
entrepreneurs, like the big ones, have to 
come together so that in due course much 
more work for the promotion and develop- 
ment of small industries could be done by 
their Associations and their Federation. 
Too much reliance on Government or 


other agencies was not desirable. There- 
fore, small industries in every State should 


form their Associations and there were al- 
ready quite a number of such Associations 


inthecountry. All these Associations should 
come together and constitute a Federation 


of Associations of Small Industries. Such a 
Federation could consider common problems 


and devise ways and means for continuous 
growth of small Industries. SE oa 


( Jagriti : 20-11-58 ) 
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OUR INDIVIDUALITY ~ 


“In modern times, it is beneath human dignity to lose one's individuality 
and become a mere co& in the machine. | want every individual to becomea 


full-blooded, fully developed member of society. The villages must beconie 
‘ self-sufficient. i ee er: 

ee _ "I do not believe that industrialisation is necessary in any case for any. | 
, country. It is much less so for India. Indeed, | believe that Independent India 
can only discharge her duties towards a growing world by adopting a simple but aq 


ennobled life by developing her thousands of cottages and living at peace with 


~ 


the world. “i 

Pe eee - «b claim that to industrialise India in the same sense as Europe is to” i 

a ee 7 { 
ss | attempt the impossible. India has stood many a storm. Each has left its own — 


indelible mark ; but she has hitherto. doubtlessly maintained her individuality.” 
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KHADI & VILLAGE INDUSTRIES COMMISSION 


Established under the Khadi and Village Industries 


tt 


as 


prde 


Commission Act (Act No. LXI of 1956) — ae * 2 oe 


MEMBERS : 
. Shri Vaikunth L.. Mehta Chairman 
. Shri Pranlal S. Kapadia Secretary 
Shri R. Srinivasan “Eph | 


. Shri Shriman Narayan 
. Shri Dwarkanath Lele 


FUNCTIONS OF THE COMMISSION . 


mb ON - 


. The functions of the Commission shall poncealte be to. 
plan. organize an’ implement programmes for the 


development of Khadi and village industries. 


_ In particular and without prejudice - to the gree ds 


of the foregoing power, the Commission may take 
such steps as it may think fit 


to plan and organise the training of persons engaged in ~ 


the production of khadi or in village industries. 


. to building un a reserve of raw materials and imple- 
ments and to supply them to persons engaged in the ~ 
production of khadi or in village industries: at such | 
economical -rates as may be suitable in the opinion. of 


the Commission. 


. to provide for the sale and. marketing of khadi or of ee 


products of village industries. 


to encourage and promote resear~h in the technique of. 


production of khadi or in the development of village 


industries, or to provide facilities for a study of — “te ao oe 


problems relating to khadi or village industries. 


to maintain or assist in the maintenance of institurions 


for the development of khadi or village industries. 


to undertake, assist or encourage the production | of ae 


khadi or the development of village industries. — 


. to promote and encourage co-operative efforts among ae 
manufacturers of Kchadi and “persons engaged - in village oe 
industries. : oe 

for ensuring the semuineness of,and for. granting certifi: Se 
cates to producers of or dealers in, khadi or the p-oducts- ee 


of any village industry. 


eel 


, to carry out any other matter which may be Prescribed. a ; _ 
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ring Wc tah 
Asst. Accounts Officer (Bills), : 
Khadi and Ville ye Industries Commission, 
Post Box 482, | 
Pombay 1. 
Sir, 
Tam glad to learn that Khadi and Village Industries Commission is 


bringing out a monthly Journal under the caption ‘’ KHADI-GRAMOD + 
enrol my name as a subscriber to the Journal in English/Hindi for i a a ties: 
subscription of Rs. 250 is sent by money order. : op 


P. T. O. Yours faithfully, 


NOTICE 


This office has been receiving numerous complaints from readers and subscribers. These 
complaints fall under the following categories : | Pe 
l. Delay in receipt of ‘KHADI-GRAMODYOG’. 
2. Non-receipt of ‘Khadi-Gramodyog’ though subscription has been paid or remitted . 
3. Non-receipt of proper receipts against remittances and payments. 
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While remitting amounts on account of subscription to ‘Khadi-Gramodyog’, the 
remitter must 
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b. Write the address in full in legible hand, 
c. Mention legibly and clearly the local post office or the post office to which ‘Khadi- 
Gramodyog’ should be sent, 
d. Mention whether the subscription is for Hindi ‘Khadi-Gramodyog’ or English 
*“Khadi Gramodyog’. 
e. Block Development and Extension Officers of the Community Projects Administration 
must give their full postal addresses clearly and legibly. 
We also often receive requests that subscription for the English ‘Khadi-Gramodyog’ shouldbe . 
gonverted into that for Hindi 'Khadi-Gramodyog’ and VICE-VERSA. 
It is hereby notified that no such conversion will be permitted. 
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Commission, Mistry Bhavan, Dinshaw Wacha Road, BOMBAY -1. 
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(By VAIKUNTH L. MEHTA ) 


, 


During the last five years, there has 
been a considerable increase in the number 
of institutions, Co-operative Societies and 
others through which the Khadi and Village 


* 
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Industries Commission operates: The 
position at the end of 1957-58 is shown 


in the following table : 


(At the end of 1957-58) 


Sphere of Activity Co-operative Registered Production Sales 
Societies Institutions Centres Centres 
No. No. * No. No. 
PF SND Lo A PS oa mea = a eT a OT 
|. Traditional Khadi ee ee) 2760: 1,752 
2. Ambar 65 207: ar ee 1,442) bai 
3. Village Industries 4,236 NLA, 24,194 N. A. 


According to the provisions of the 
Khadi and Village Industries Com- 
mission Act, the | Commission is 
to get, at. the commencement of 
every year, an allocation for the conduct of 
its work, as provided for in the Central 


Budget. This is by way of grants and loans 
separately. The funds for Khadi are diffe- 
rentiated from those for other industrisa. 
The allocation is made after the scrutiny of 
the Commission’s budget by the Ministry of 
Commerce and Industry, prior to the incly- 
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sion of the items in the Central Budget.The 
scrutiny extends not only to the aggregate 


demand made by the Commission, but also » 


to the requirements under various heads 
and an examination of new schemes. After 
the Central Budget is passed by the Parlia- 
ment, funds are made available separately 
for grants and loans and for ‘‘ Khadi”’ and 
‘Village Industries '’. Release of funds takes 
place from time to time to meet require- 
ments as they arise. 


When the Central Budget is passed, the 
Commission considers and sanctions applica- 
tionsfor assistance under the various sche- 
mes, the general pattern of which has been 
approved by Ministry of Commerce and 
Industry. Departures from the approved 
pattern permitted with 
reservations provided, ‘however, 
allocation “is 
case, the 
schemes, 


are certain 
the 
not exceedéd. In 
Commission formulates 


specific 


financial 


approval of the 
be obtained. When 
Senctions are accorded, the arnounts sanc- 
tioned are transmitted to the agencies con- 
cerned, after obtaining receipts as also 
agreements where loans are advanced. 
Final approval of the form of loan agree- 
ment and the rules governing the grants and 
loans was received from the Ministry during 
1957-58. , 


Special arrangements have been made 
for financing the village industries pro- 
grammein Community Development Blocks. 
The total allocation which, for the year, 
amounted to Rs. 1! crore, was distributed 
by the Ministry among different States. 
Industry-wise allocations were indicated by 
the Commission. . Transfer from one indu- 
stry to another industry is permitted after 


Ministry has to 


« 


new. 


Khadi 


obtaining previous approval. 


The need for the use of the agency 
of co-operative societies received special 
attention during the year with the appoint- 
ment of the Director of Co-operation. An 
Advisory Committee hasbeen constituted 
and discussions took place in the year with 
Registrars of co-operative Societies and with 
the representatives of apex banks 
about the lines on which loans could 
be made available to them as also to 
industrial co-operatives through . their 
agency. Arrangements have been made to. 
sanction for State Boards or State Govern-_ 
ments contributions towards the establish- 
ment expenses of certain categories of 
officers engaged in organising and super- 
vising cooperative industrial societies. 


A third development that is 
note-worthy is the assistance that. 
has been offered) for the development 


of Khadi and Village Industries in Gramdan 
villages. Preference is to be given to such 
villages over other areas and facilities are 
to be provided for the training of workers. 
The detailed arrangements were settled 
after the close of the year. | 
It is appropriate here to refer only toa 
few broad features of the year’s programme. 


Ambar Charkha Programme 


“An important part of the Commission’s 
programme now is the introduction of the 
Ambar’ Charkha and. the production O 

with its aid. In pursuance of HAR 
ssions which took place on this subject at 
the last meeting of the erstwhile All India 
Khadi and Village Industries Board held on 
[7th March, 1957 at which the Prime Mini- 
ster was present, the Commission appointed 
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a Committee under the Chairmanship of 
Shri A. Zaman, I.C.S., then Joint Secretary 
of the Ministry of Commerce and Industry, 
to study the methods and organisation of 
the programme and to make suitable 
recommendations in that behalf. The 
- Committee’s recommendations which were 
_ received in October, 1957, have formed the 
basis of certain modifications in the organi- 
sation of work and are in process of 
adoption. These relate to matters such as 


_" training, servicing, supply of cotton, pur- 


chase of yarn and facilities for weaving, action 
on which has been taken by the Commission 
or by the agencies through which the pro- 
gramme is being executed. 

The general structure remains, however, 
unaltered. As was visualised at the time 
the programme was adopted, research has 

been carried on with a view to increasing 
the efficiency and reducing the cost of the 
Ambar Charkha. The Sarva Seva Sangh, 
under the auspices of which the Ambar 
‘Charkha was designed, has undertaken 
further investigation and research. This 
work was placed by it last year in charge of 
a special committee to which the Commi- 
ssion has sanctioned a grant. A grant was 
also sanctioned for the work carried on, in 
collaboration with the Sarva Seva Sangh by 
the Ahmedabad Textile Industry Research 
_ Association. A demonstration of the 
improved designs and methods was orga- 
nised in March both at Meerut and in New 
Delhi. Action has been taken to carry out 
some of the alterations and adjustments 
that have been approved. 


The following table gives an idea of the 
progress made in the year. . 


Ambar Charkha Programme 


1956-57 1957-58 
Sees eS 
. |. Organization 

|. No. of production 
centres = 1,447 


ll. Manufacture And Distribution 
Of Charkhas — 


. No. . charkhas 


manufactured 76,784 1,15,652 
2. No. of charkhas 
distributed 45,742 98,849 
iil. Production : 
|. Yarn (million Ibs.) 0.70: 2.54 
2. Cloth (million sq. yds.) 1.88 ‘11.15 


IV. Employment (additional) 


|. No. of spinners’ 


families 45,742 98,849 
2. No. of weavers’ 

families 5,600 3,283 
3. Others 6,528 8,021 

Total dat Ot DS 


ee ee 


Traditional Khadi Programme 


The demand for extension of handspin. 
ning with the aid of the traditional charkhz 
continues almost all over the country. Te 
meet the distress caused by scarcity ot 
famine, there was a demand for the intro 
duction of the Charkha on a large scale ir 
the affected areas of four States. Fortunate 
ly, with a change for the better in the 
seasonal prospects in two, the nee 
did not materialize in these, However 
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special arrangements for the grant of Apart, however, from those special 
assistance were sanctioned in two requirements, there has-been a continuous 
States, for Uttar Pradesh through the State growth of Khadi production and 
Government and for Bihar through the the extension of the field of work, which 
State Khadi and Village Industries Board. . can be seen from -the following table. 


Progress Of Khadi ? | 
1953-94 1954-55 1955-56 1956-57 1957-58 — 


Production : , (Million Sq. yds.) 


|. Cotton : 
i) Commercial 8.54 15.06 19.17 -.. 2422 30.85 
li) Self-Sufficiency 0.56 1.53 5.03 15 18.21 
2. Woollen 1.08 0.58 0.54 1.56 2.81 
3. Silk 0.06 0.19 0.62 0.70 1.26 
4. Ambar Khadi a ae dan 1.88 bets 
Total 10.24 § «17.36... 25.36. -- 3998 “6e20 
5. Value of production (Rs. crores) 1.93 3.49 4.79 7.62 2.11 


6. Number of Production Centres : | 
i) Traditional 42| N.A. 611 759 1,752 
ii) Ambar | = es ee INL AS a2 


One of the objectives of the Khadi vided by the expansion of the 
programme is the provision of employ- ~“Khadiindustry is evident from the following 
ment, part-time or full-time, in rural areas table which shows the comparative 
especially. The volume of employment pro- progress achieved in the last five years: 

(lakh persons) : 


Category 1953-54 1954-55° 1955-56 1956-57 1957-58 


|. Spinners 3.08 4.09 5.57 77 9 
2. Weavers 0.18 0.30 0:43. Sa Be oa 
3, Others 0.10 0.15 ON Leena os Some es. 


Total 3.36 4.54 6.19 B05 11.21 


Village Industries 


The conditions under which the various 


other industries are carried on do not 
render it possible to provide corresponding 
_ data. Handspinning is an occupation that, 


by and large, is carried on under the 
guidance of institutions, the bulk of which 


were originally affiliated to the All India — 


Spinners. Association. Records have been 
maintained over the entire period since the 
revival of Khadi began, about the spinners 
and other artisans engaged in various 


occupations, the quantum of their output, | 
the value of the production, the value of 


Khadi sold etc. 


For. other industries such as hand poun- 
ding or pottery, no such information is 
available for a comparative study. Work is 
carried on by a vast number of individuals 
dispersed all over the country working on 
their own and rarely. ever keeping record 
of their production in terms of quantity 
and value, 


It is expected, however, that. with 
the formation of — the industrial 
co-operative societies through 
State aid is given and the Commission 
channelizes its funds, it may be possible in 
the near future’ to collect the necessary 
statistical data. Until then, progress has to 
be gauged mainly fromthe volume of aid 
granted from year to year and the value of 
the aggregate production of the units assis- 
ted. Industry-wise, the results of the 
operations are summarised jn the following 
table; | 


which» 
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Village Industries 


“SETS Pe eee rt 


“No: of @ Valaéof 


Industry 
produc-  produc- 
tion “tion” 
centres (Rs.lakhs 


|. Processing of cereals 


and pulses 567 164.74 
2. Village Oil 22,190 ZA. 85: 
3. Village Leather 498 . 10.38 
4. Cottage Match — 467 0.64 
5. Gur and Khandsari 263 —-561.07 
6, Palm Gur 603 421.00 
7. Non-edible Oils and 

Soap, 566 14.68 
8, Handmade Paper 339 ae 15.65 
9. Bee=keeping 623) 25 ee od. 
10. Village Pottery 6950. 2.03 
Il. Fibre 9 0.48 


It will be seen that progress is not 
uniform for all industries. The institutions, 
mostly co-operative, engaged in these 
industries are of “recent growth. The 
improvements or innovations that are 
recommended take time to yield results. 


_ Traditions die hard: for instance, in the 


field of the flaying of dead cattle and 
tanning of hides and skins, the general 
environment is often ~ not — favourable. 
Recognizing the importance of the last- 
named industry, the Commission constituted 
a special Advisory Committee to advise it 
about the structure of the plans and to 
render help in implementing them. A 
similar Committee was also appointed, it 
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may be added here, for the Woollen Khadi 
Industry. Conferences of workers in other 
industries were held from time to time and 
their recommendations considered by the 
Commission. 


Sales Promotion 


As part of the arrangements for organi- 
sing facilities for marketing principally of 
Khadi, there isa regular programme for 
starting emporiain large cities and shops 
or bhandars in smaller places. Facilities 
are also provided to institutions working 
On an agency basis. During the year, 
new empori:, — Khadi Gramodyog Bhavans,- 
were opened in Madras and Calcutta. 
Assistance was given for the starting 
or development of 370 Bhandars and help 
given to 963 agency units. Training courses 
have been organised for giving instruction 
in salesmanship mainly of a practical type. 
The number of persons undergoing training 
during the year was 99. The Sales Develop- 
ment Section is also in charge of the 
programme of assisting in the holding of 
exhibitions. The number of such exhibi- 
tions held during the year was as under : 


All India 
State-wise 4 
District—wise 17 
Others 54 


Mobile Units 10 


The aggregate amount spent in the 
promotion of sales in the year was Rs. 20.64 
lakhs. Ii may be added that special per- 
mission has been sought to enable this 
assistance to be made available to emporia 
and shops where facilities are given for 


the sale of production of handicrafts other 
than those falling within the purview of the 
Commission. | 


nesearch = _ Institute. 


Earlier, reference has been made to 
research on the Ambar Charkha carried on, 
with the Commission’s assistance, at 
Ahmedabad by the Sarva Seva Sangh and 
the Ahmedabad Textile Industry Research 
Association. Besides, ‘the Commission 
established in 1955-56 its own Research 


Institute (named after the Jate Shri 


~ Jamnal Bajajaj) at Maganwadi, Wardha, which 


was previously the headquarters of the All- 
India Village Industries Association. For 
advising about the conduct of the research, 
the Commission has appointed a Research 
Committee, on which there is a nominee of © 
the Indian Council of Scientific .Research. 
Among the problems that have engaged the 
attention of the Institute may be mentioned 
oil pressing, soap manufacture, hand-made 
paper production, the spinning wheel, the 
testing of samples and the devising of 
specifications for quality products. It is 
proposed to publish monographs from 
time to time on the results of the 
researches undertaken at the Institute. 


Training Programmes 


After conducting a survey of . the ‘acili- 
ties for training in village industries, the 
erstwhile Board constituted a Training 
Committee and appointed a Director of 
Training. It started thereafter in 1954-55 a 7 
Central institute at Nasik for imparting — 
systematic training in Khadi and other 
village industries. in addition to this Maha- 
vidyalaya, there are now 6 Mahavicyalayas 
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and 13 Regional Vidyalayas. At Mahavidya- 
layas special arrangements have been made 
for the training of Extension Officers 
(Industries ) deputed by State Governments 
at the instance of the Community Develop- 
ment Ministry. The number of persons 
under training during the year was 1,479 
including 561 officers from the Community 
Project Administration. 


Distinct from the courses of training 
organised at the Vidyalayas, there ; are 
arrangements for the training of artisans of 
various descriptions covered by the Com- 
mission’s operations. These centres num- 
bered about 750 during the year under 
report andthe total number of persons 
trained during the year was 7,080. To bring 
about unification and co-ordination, the 


Training Committee conducted in the year 


a review of the rearrangements for training 
insindustries.:.) 21.8 8 


Intensive Area Scheme 


At an early stage in its career, the erst- 
while Board undertook to’ work out its 
programme onan intensive basis ina few 
selected areas in different parts of the 

country. This scheme is now in operation 
in 63 centres distributed over 10 States. 
The aggregate expenditure incurred in the 
year was Rs. 13.85 lakhs. A survey is con- 
ducted of resources, manpower, scope for 
employment, people’s requirements and an 
attempt is made to plan for fuller employ- 
-ment both of men and resources and to- 
wards a fuNer life. Before introducing the 
_ scheme in an area, preliminary investiga- 
tion and study are conducted, the number 
of such centres taken up for pre-intensive 
study being 25 at the close of the year. The 


Commission appointed during the year 
an Evaluation Committee the report of 
which was received after the end of the 
year. ‘An Advisory Committee is also asso- 
ciated now with the working of the 
scheme. .. | 


Economic Research 


In the second year of its existence, the 
erstwhile Board constituted an Economic 
Research Committee and later appointed a 
Director of Economic Research. This sec- 
tion of the Commission is entrusted with 


the carrying . on of research and 
investigation. ordered —_ by the 
Commission and is associated 


with the work of evaluation of its activities. 
It is also responsible for collecting data. 
Inquiries were conducted during the year 
in the various aspects of the Ambar Char— 
kha Programme and of the Palm Gur Indu- 
stry. The Director has also beer’ called 
upon to assist in statistical or economic 
surveys on subjects cognate to the Commi- 


ssion’s work undertaken -by the Ministry 


of Commerce and Industry. 
| Publicity | 

The post of a Director of Publicity was 
created in 1954, and subsequently the old 
Board appointed an Advisory Committee. 
The Director is responsible for the Corami: 
ssion’s publications and for the running 
of the Commission’s two journals, the 
monthly Khadi-Gramodyog and weekly 
Jagriti published both in Hindi and in 
English. During the year, the Section 
published books, brochures and pamphlets 
on various aspects of the Commission’s 
Programme. 


The entire administrative and field staff 
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of the Commission, which numbers 2,318 is 
under the administrative control of the 
Chief Executive Officer.” This includes the 
staff of the accounts and audit section head- 
ed by the Chief Accounts Officer. During 
the year that Section was strengthened in 
order to enable it to inspect and audit the 
accounts of institutions in receipt of finan- 


Head Allocation Disbursement* 
Grant Loan Grant ; Loan 

Khadi: 

i) Traditional 292.50 136.00 307.33 159.10 

ii) Ambar Charkha 230.00 434.00 175.64 474.89 

Village Industries 161.83 175.48 147.05 161.74 

Trading Operation 300.00 — 283.67 nee 
Total 984.33 745.48 913.69 795.73 


* Excess of disbursements over allocations met by reappropriation of funds from one Khadi scheme 


to another. 


The aggregate expenditure incurred 
since the formation of the original Board in 
1953: is Rs. 11.33 crores for Khadi and Rs. 
3.21 crores for village industries by way of 


cial aid from the Commission. , 
The following. is a summary of the — 
amounts sanctioned by the Central Gover- — 
ment for the year and the expenditure 
incurred. It may be added that permission 
has been granted for the utilization of the 
receipts from the trading operations of the © 
Commission. 
(Rs. lakhs) 


grants and Rs. 16.06 crores for Khadi and 
Rs. 3.77 crores for village industries exten- 
ded by way of loans. 


MYSORE’S OPPORTUNITY 


(By VAIKUNTH L. MEHTA). 


Among the few erstwhile Ind‘an States 
where Khadi work was undertaken, the 
foremost was the old Mysore State. In quite 
a number of States the Rulers would not 
permit such work being undertaken,even by 
people’s organisations. In Mysore, not only 
did people enjoy that freedom, but the 
State itself opened Khadi production cen- 
tres. These centres have now been trans- 
_ ferred to the Mysore State Khadi and Village 
Industries Board, along with the Khadi 
Bhandars previously run by Government. 
This is, indeed, a rich inheritance, though, 
jn terms of monetary outlay, it. may not be 


equally significant. 
In the Karnatak districts which formerly — 
constituted part of the old Bombay Province, 
Khadi production was ona larger scale than 
in other parts of the Province. In parts of 
Bijapur, Dharwar and Belgaum,spinning used 
to bea well-organized supplementary source 
of income for families in rural areas. Until | 
witnessed the unique Ambar Charkha 
Spinning demonstration organised in 
Hyderabad two months, back, | have. never 
seen such large numbers of women spinners 
coming together on occasions as | 
had the privilege tq see previously in some 
villages in Bijapur and .Dharwar, Under 
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: ‘the aegis of the Bombay Village Industries 


Board this work which was initiated: by the 
late Hanumanthrao Kaujalgi, has been deve- 
loped and extended. There is, however, 
still great scope for extension of this acti- 
vity in other parts of the State, and it shou- 
Id be the duty of the State Board to encou- 
rage and assist all efforts in this direction. 


The term Khadi covers not only hand- 
spun, handwoven cotton cloth, but wool- 
len-and silk cloth as well. For producing 
both Mysore’ is very favourably situated. 
Those engaged in the cottage woollen in- 
dustry form a large homogeneous occupa- 
tional group in the population who are Ca- 
pable of being’ organised to bring about 
an improvement inthe industry. It is true 
that the production is confined at present 
to Kambals but the State Board can help in 
the production of other types of cloth for 
which there is a local demand. Similarly, 
for the cottage industry of silk reeling and 
weaving, there is considerable scope in a 
State which is among the foremost in the 
production of raw silk in India. 

In the old Bombay State, the place 
selected for the starting of a training centre 
in pottery was Khanapur in Belgaum 
District.. Both the Khadi and. Village 
Industries Commission and the Small Scale 
Industries Board have also located their 
training, experimental and demonstration 


centres at Khanapur the clay in which is 


reported to be about the best available for 
the ceramic industry in this part of India. 
Round about Bangalore there is again valu- 
able work done for the past two decades 
nearly in the development of pottery as a 
cottage industry. Intensive development 
through the State Board may yield 


even better results than we have had,so far. 

The statistics that we have at our 
disposal show that among all States in India 
Mysore. produces the largest quantity of 
apiary honey. Coorg, Sakleshwar, 
Honavar, these are places where pioneering. 
work has been done in introducing beekeep- 
ing as a regular industry, not. as a full-time 
occupation, but asa secondary occupation 
for the rural population especially. 
That the being 
developed cooperatively is a factor that 
will conduce towards its expansion both 
intensively and extensively in most parts 
of the new Mysore State. Such a develop- 
ment should help in an appreciable measure 


in raising the level of incomes in the rural 
areas in the State. 


Another satisfactory feature of the situ- 
ation in Mysore is that, thanks to the 
educative effects of the Rural Industrialisa— 
tion Schemes, there is receptiveness both 
among the rural population and among 
officials dealing with the countryside to 
proposals for developing village and cottage 


industry is 


industries. The official tradition is to favour 


such attempts. Among the rural population 
too, there is greater readiness than is wit— 
nessed in quite a number of other regions 


_ to form cooperative organisations for secur- 


ing economic improvement. For this reason, 
the State Board has a congenial atmosphere 
in which it can function. It is an important 
role that has been assigned to it, namely, 
to extend on a large scale. 
opportunities for “healthy creative work 
among artisans and agriculturists in rural 


areas. With conditions so favourable as 
set forth above, | for one hope that its 
record will be no lower than that of 
any other State Board in India. 
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PROBLEMS OF. OUR TIMES 


(By JAWAHARLAL NEHRU )* 


It is always a pleasure to meet and 
address the new generation, for in their 
minds and eyes there isa glimpse of the 
future. For the new graduates an important 
phase of their life has ended and they step 
out into this complicated world to play 
their part and to be actors in the great 
drama that is India today. 


And yet, | find some difficulty in saying 
anything which will really be in tune with 
their thinking. Many long years separate 
us and it was 48 yedrs ago when | took my 
degree at Cambridge. These years have 
been full of change in the world and in 
India. People of my generation have wit— 
nessed vast changes and two world wars. 
They have also passed through a historic 
and exhilarating period in India’s history 
and been largely conditioned by their expe- 
riences during these years. 


The Gandhi Age 


We belong essentially to the Gandhi 
Age in India and it was the inestimable 
privilege of many of us to, be closely associ- 
ated with that great man who fashioned us 
as he.did the millions of India. We saw 
India under foreign rule, we struggled 
- against this_ and we triumphed under his 
magnificent leadership, and saw the dawn 
of freedom with all its glory and its aches 
and pains. 


What does all this mean to you, young 
. 


men and women of a new generation? Is 
it just a story, one other of the numerous 
traditions that have built up India through 
the ages? Undoubtedly Gandhiji is respec- 
ted and revered by you and you think of 
him as one of the very few mighty men 
who have illumined our land and our people 
from time to time. But you have not had 
the emotional experience through which 
my generation passed, nor did you 
participate in that great struggle 
which led, through the unique methods 
which Gandhiji evolved, to India’s freedom. 
You are children of Free India and take 
that freedom perhaps for granted. That 
itself divides these generations and it is not 
easy for me to put myself in tune with your 
thinking as it must be difficult for you to 
put yourself in my place. 


Indeed, that is the fate of each succes- 
sive generation and we must not be sure 
prised at it or regret it. For, if there was 
no change, there would be no progress and 
society would become static. The gap is 
wider when some major happenings take 
place which affect the life of ageneration 
and of society as a whole. 

_ New Vistas 

| have referred to our struggle for 

freedom and its powerful: effect on the 


*This is the Prime Minister’s Convocation Address 


ene Delhi University delivered on 6th December, 
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men and women of our generation. Apart 
from this, we have seen mighty changes 
in the world. There have been great 
_ world wars, great revolutions and conflicts 
between rival political, economic and 
social ideologies. We have seen also some- 
thing that is even more important. This 
_ is the tremendous advance made by science 
and technology in recent years; and that 
perhaps is the greatest revolution of all. 

~ | was a student of science at Cambridge 


and| used to visit regularly the great. 


science laboratories of that famous centre 
of learning. In those laboratories and 
others in Gottingen in Germany, in Paris, 
in Rome, in the United States, in Russia and 
in many other places, a feverish search 
took place to understand the nature of the 
physical world. Something new 
happened and this had opened out fresh 
and exciting vistas for the scientist. Science 
marches step by step, but Einstein had 
given it a new turn. 


Old Concepts Smashed © 


When I studied physics and chemistry 


at Cambridge University, we had rather 
fixed ideas about nature and the physical 
world. Matter was supposed to be 
_unchangeable in mass and capable of being 
moved by forces. The atom was the final 
indivisible piece of matter, and the picture 
of nature we had was of a world built with 
solid, indestructible materials. Then came 
- the development of the electrical theory, 
in which’ a new type of 
force came in. Later came radio-activity and 
the atoms ceased to be considered as indivi- 
sible units of mater, but were supposed to 


had 


be composed of protons, neutrons and 
electrons. Another step forward came with. 
the transmutation of elements, the dream 
of the old alchemists, and this led ultimate- 
ly to the nuclear technology of today and 
the atom bomb. Atomic physics has now 
changed completely the old conception of 
the laws Of nature. | : 


Communications were powerfully affec- 
ted by these-advances in science and tech- | 
nology. We live today in the jet. age and 
even that is likely to be replaced before 
long by the use of atomic power. Space 
travel has already become a PRgsstulty, to 


be considered. 


Old Rhythm Gone 


The acyeaee in technology Jed fice to 
the old crafts becoming more intricate. 
With the use of electricity, a new type of 
change came. More and more this new 
technology interfered with the relationship 
between nature and man. Step by step, 
man penetrated into new realms. These 
tremendous changes in our environment 
created by technological advance, changed 
our way of life and even_ affected our 
thinking. | 

In past ages, changes also took place, 
but the pace was relatively slow, and man 
adjusted himself to new conditions. But, 
‘in recent “years, the pace of change © has 
been amazingly swift, and it has been 
difficult for human beings to adjust them- 
selves. to this ever-changing situation. 
They may make a superficial and external 


. adjustment, but the old rhythm of life’ has 


gone, and there is lack of harmony -which 
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is reflected in our political struggles and 
ecanomic conflicts. 


Grip Lost 

The new situation that. has arisen be- 
cause of this pace of change has no analogy 
in history. Man has conquered the many 
ills he suffered from; he need no longer be 
a victim of poverty or hunger or disease, if 
he takes advantage of modern science and 
technology. But, in going far towards the 
conquest of the external world, he _ has 
come into conflict with himself. In adding 
to his knowledge of externals, he has lost 
grip of what he himself was. New pro- 
blems and new questions arise, and we are 
reminded of ‘the old injunction: “know 
thyself”’. | 

This process of change through science 
and technology is not complete all over the 
world, but it spreads everywhere. And as 
it spreads, theold Gods or the old supreme 
values cease to have the same validity 
as before. Physics and mathematics 
lead to new conceptions which are hard 
to grasp, where matter disappears and_ all 
is energy. Almost one might say that the 
solid world dissolves into some mathemati- 
cal concept or illusion, something perhaps 
approaching the concept of maya. 

A New Mystery 

It is not surprising that this should 
result in an uprooting of the present gene- 
ration from its old standards and values and 
the search for something new. How can we 
come to terms with this new situation? 
While discarding the old mysteries, we 
live at the edge of a new kind of mystery. 
The reaction of people to 
this varies. 


thought and inquiry and a search for 


A few are driven. to deeper 


ultimate values ; but most others, findin 
it too diffcult to make any sense out of thi 
confusion, relapse into cynicism and negativ 
attitudes rejecting the old patterns an 
standards evolving no new ones. 

This process has affected the Wester! 
world much more than India, as the Wes 
has advanced much more in technology an 
its practical applications. But in Indi 
also, the beginnings . of _ thi 
are visible. Whether this is th 
result of a highly mechanized an 
industrial civilization or merely of th 
rapidity of the change, | do not know 
We labour to bring about a Welfare Stat 
in India. In countries where such a Stat 
has been established, in so far as the mate. 
rial things of life are concerned, we set 
patterns of behaviour which shock. ths 


‘older generation. There is growing juve 


nile delinquency and a rejeciton of all se 
patterns and even of basic national cultures 
While on the one side we see. tremendou 
advance, on the other we notice a disinte 
gration of society, because the cement c 
moral and ethical standards and patterns c 
behaviour gradually melts away. 
Basic Values 

Whether we like it or not, this indus 
trial and mechanized civilization must nece 
ssarily come to India. That is the only wa’ 
to get. rid of the curse of poverty and t 
ensure higher standards of living. Eve 
spiritual progress demands some measure o 
material weil-being. In any event, we can 
not-stop or reverse the current of chang 
which science and technology have brough 
about in great parts of thé world. Th 
question for us to consider i 
whether we can retain in thi 
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‘process some of the basic values 
to which humanity has attached great 
importance in the past, and whether the 
“spiritual element in life, using the word in 
its widest sense, can be retained or 
augmented, or will it fade away. Without 
that spiritual element probably the disinte- 
gration of society will proceed in spite of 
all material advance. 

The question is not whether we Baie 
in God or Gods, but whether we believe 
in any ultimate values. The conception of 
God has differed in different stages of man’s 
growth. But, whatever it has been, it has 
represented the then conception of the ul- 
timate value or reality. As man has grown, 
so hasthat conception changed and acquired 
new depths. But, ‘whatever 
conception .might be, it represents 
the ultimate or absolute in that stage of 
society. A personal God gives place to an 
impersonal one, and that gives place to 
something else which is deeper and which 
the normal mind cannot grasp. The 
Buddha, when asked, refused to define it 


because it was beyond the limits of language ' 


and one’s powers of comprehension. It 
could only be realized in other ways. Some 


people call it truth and love and beauty, - 


which, to them, represent the ultimate 
values. We have to get out of this three 


dimensional world in order to realize what 


lies beyond. 
The ‘Basic Question 

What ultimate values do we possess 
today ? ‘Without them we become super- 
ficial and trivial, and it is not through 
triviality that men and nations grow. It 
may be that out of this tremendous period 
of transition, a new equilbrium will be 
established and our highly mechanized 


that - 


society will throw up new standards and 
values, a new base of civilization and a new 
conception of ultimate reality. 


‘have briefly discussed a question which 
is basic to our age, although perhaps in 
India it may not be considered as urgent as 
in some other countries. But, where- 
ver we may be, the impact of the 
modern world and the new technical civili- 
zation of atomic energy and electronic 
machines, the possibilities of vast change 
and progress as well as possibly’ of the 
destruction of humanity, confront us and 
create . doutbt and uncertainty 
about the future. | imagine that this Is 


particularly so among the youth who will 


have to face this new world that is growing 
‘up around us. In this ‘world we see 
conflicts between great nations and ideolo-. 
gies — between capitalism, socialism ‘and 
communism. And yet, both the highly 
developed capitalist society of the United 
States and the new type of civilization that 
is being built up in Russia, are essentially 
based “on ~ ‘the Same  ‘faetors'— a 
high degree of industrialisation and mecha- 
nization. Their methods may differ; but 
even there, the difference is not so great as 
is imagined. They-are both‘devotees ofthe 


big machine. There is'no such thing:as a ca- 
pitalist physics or acommunist chemistry 
or a capitalist atom ‘bomb and a communist 


hydrogen bomb. Itis the same science 


_ and technology which leads to these: deve- 


lopments whether in the United States or in 
Russia. There are differences, of course, 
in many ways between the two countries. 
But the essential difference in the 
world today is between these highly 
industrialized communities and those that 
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are not yet industrialized. 


It is true that the type of society that 
is being built up ‘in Russia is in many ways 
different from the older form of society 
which prevails in Western Europe. or 
America. Probably, however, the similari- 
ties between. the two are much greater 
than the dissimilarities and they tend to 
come nearer to each other? . 


Social Systems 


Eacly society creates its own system of 
institutions and culture. Normally it would 
be a good thing for these various types of 
institutions and cultures to exist at the 
same time and-to influence each other. 
The unfortunate fact today is that they are 


continuously in conflict and this prevents . 


that process of gradual assimilation which 
otherwise take place. Even from the narrow- 
est reasons of self-preservation and avoid- 
ance of disastrous war, it has become nece- 
ssary to have co-existence between 
different nations and ideologies. From the 
larger point of view of assimilation, this is 
even more necessary. India, for all her 
chequered history, has adhered to the 
principle of tolerance and co-existence. 
Our foreign policy today is not some 
innovation since independence, but is 
deéply rooted in our traditions and history. 


Indeed without co-existence India would . 


itself disintegrate. 


We talk of things, material and spiritual. 
And yet, it is alittle difficult to drawa 
line between them. -Every great wave of 
human thought which has affected millions 
of human beings, has something spiritual 
in it. The great revolutions, whether 


in the U.S.A. or France or Russia | 
China, would not have succeeded wit 
out a_ spiritual ~ element whi 
appealed to the deeper instincts of hum 
beings. Social justice has always exercis 
an appeal to sensitive people. The ba: 
attraction of Marxism for millions of peop 
was not, | think, its attempt at. scienti 
theory, but its passion for social justic 
To that extent, therefore, it supplied 
spiritual need. It appealed to many inte 
lectuals for other reasons also. Unfort 
nately, to my thinking, it got tied up 

its practice too much with the ways of vi 
lence and the suppression of the individu 
even theugh this was supposed to be dor 
for the common good. 


Means And Ends 


| believe that the individual must ha) 
freedom to grow and | believe also thi 
wrong means employed must necessari 
produce wrong results. What in a partici 
lar context is wrong or right may be difficu 
to say, because life is not very logical ar 
is much too complicated. But deliberate 
discarding means for ends can neithe 
be right nor ultimately good for th 
individual or the group. We come bacl 
therefore, to the. question of standards an 


values and unless we have these, all tt 
‘material good that.we may achieve may lea 


to conflicts of the soul and disintegratia 


of the social group. It is true that mar 


individuals have ideals and-some of them 
social conscience, and these -have played 


considerable role in social progress. But 


is also true that. a society does not chang 
itself substantially by the voluntary. renul 
ciation of-its position by. a privileged clas 
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. That privileged . class is led to believe, asa 
group, that it isinherently right for it to 
have that position. It is only through 
pressures from the under-privileged that 
major reforms have been achieved. It is also 
true, | think, that the general character of 
social, political and intellectual life — in 
a social group is determined by the pro- 
ductive resources of that group. 


The Dilemma 


In India, today, broadly speaking, our 
methods of production are old-fashioned 
and backward. This leads not only to 
economic backwardness, but also is a drag 


on our social = and intellectual 
Hien.) To tsay «that — Htesis “*necessary 
to adhere to. the ~“old=> methods 


in order to maintain our old standards and 
values means that.we must remain poor 
~and backward and only then can we main- 
tain those values. Itistrue that, as we 
adopt higher techniques for productive and 
creative activities, these will affect our 
thinking and our lives. But it does not 
necessarily follow that this must lead to 
our discarding the spiritual and higher 
cultural values of life. We must not 
combine spirituality and culture with 
privilege, on the one hand, and poverty, 
on the other. We must separate 
‘the basic values from the temporary 
and changing social or econonmic set-up 
'in which we live. Indeed, it has become 
inevitable for us to fit in with the 
“modern ‘world of science and technology 
and it will be dangerous for us to imagine 
that we can live apart from it. It will be 
equally dangerous for us to think that we 
‘should accept technology without those 


basic values which are of the essence of 


- civilized man. 


Think Anew 


Religion and metaphysics have often 
been exploited for the protection of 
privilege and an existing order. So also old’ 
economic theories are used to 
rationalize dominant’ interests. We 
have, therefore, to think anew- and our 
national plan must consider the long-term 
interest of the nation and the people. It 
should not be based on some calculation of 


immediate profit or in terms. of 
costs. Education and health do 
not bring immediate profit and 


yet, from the national point of view, they 


are of the highest importance. 


We have accepted in India as our objec- 
tive a socialist. pattern of society. That 
means not only an economic organization 
but something deeper than that - a way of 
thinking and living. The acquisitive society 
whose chief aim is profit-making not only 


brings petty conflict in this train, result 


ing sometimes in major conflicts, but also 
is opposed to the basic urge of modern 
man for social justice. In the world of 
today, where we sit on each other’s thre— 
sholds and constantly rub shoulders with 
each other, there can be no harmony 
except in co-operation. 


Roads To Socialism 


If we are to work for socialism, we 
have to remember that there cannot: be 
any real socialism in a backward-and under- 
developed country. Socialism and commu- 
nism were the children of the industrial 
civilization which led to greater material 
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‘resources. Socialism, therefore, is based 
on the growth of material resources as 
well as social justice and a co-operative 
method of working. That holds true in 
the national Internationally, the 
world must necessarily go in that direction 
unless major conflicts destroy it. There 
may be many ways to that goal, 
and it may be that the final picture itself 
may change. We should not try to impose 
our view or our ideas on others, because 
each country has to find its own path to 
progress. There is such a thing as a natio- 
nal culture with its deep roots in the na- 


sense. 


tion's soil and in its history. To 
uproot a_ nation is to destroy 
the soul of that nation which 


made it a living entity through the ages. 
This is particularly true of a country like 
India, whose roots go deep down and whose 
thought has enriched her and given her 
strength to overcome disaster and survive 
even the dangers that success brings. 

We inherit this whole past of India with 
its glory and its failures. We are part of 
it; we cannot, and must not deny it. 
But can we live in that past? We 
have to live in the present and mould 
the future. That duty and high task are 
especially cast on the young men and 
women of to-day. They will have great 
burdens to carry and great difficulties to 
face. But they will also have the chance 
of high adventure and great living, for 
great living comes by attachment to great 
causes. They will have to fight the many 
evils that beset us and narrow us and 
~ make us unworthy of this adventure — the 
evils of religious conflict and bigotry, of 
provincialism and linguism and casteism. 
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There is no hope for us if we allow the 
disruptive tendencies to influence o 
national life. 


Need For Hard Work 


Above all, we shall have to work har 
For itis only through selfless work thi 
anything worthwhile is achieved. And w 
shall have to work without fear and hatre 
and not succumb to a narrow _nationalis1 
which is out of place in the world of toda 
and out of keeping with our high ideal: 
That was the lesson of Gandhiji. And it we 
by acting up to this in some measure tha 
we achieved our freedom. It is by har 
work and freedom’ from fear and hatre 
that we shall reach the next great goal i 
our nation’s pilgrimage forward. There Is 
| believe, nothing so bad as fea 
and hatred. They belittle a man andé 
nation and make them small and petty- 
minded. India wants brave sons and dau: 
ghters who will remember always their 
great heritage and, keeping firm to their 
principles, will always stretch out their 
hands in friendship to others. — i 

Here-we stand in Delhi city, symbol of 
old India and new. It is not the narrow 
lanes and houses of old Delhi or the wide 
spaces and rather pretentious buildings of 
New Delhi that count, but the spirit of 
this ancient city. For Delhi. has been an 
epitome of India’s history with its 
succession of glory .and disaster, and 
with its great capacity to absorb many 


cultures and yet remain ‘itself. It'isa gem 
with many facets, some bright and some 


darkened by age, presenting the course of 
India's lifeand thought during the ages. Even 
the stones here whisper to our-ears of the 
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ages of long ago and the air we breathe is 
full of the dust and fragrance of the past, as’ 
also of the fresh and piercing winds of the 
present. We face the good and the bad of 
India in Delhi city which has been the 
grave of many empires and the nursery of a 
republic. What a tremendous story is hers! 
The tradition of millennia of our history 
surrounds us at every step, and the 
procession of innumerable generations 
passes by before our eyes. My own genera- 
tion will join that procession, and it will 
then be for you, young men and women, 
to be the standard-bearers of all the good 
“that we have lived for and that we seek. 
May it be given to you to face life's 
problems with clear eyes and without fear 
and ill-will. 


Source Of Solace 


Our ancient literature is full of magnifi- 
cent thoughts which uplift us and which 
are as true today as they were thousands 
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of years ago. It is your privilege to have 
as Chancellor a man of deep wisdom and 
humanity, versed in the old lore and the 
new, and you will learn much from him 
of this ancient but ever-new wisdom. 


| am no scholar, but | have found much 
solace in times of trouble and difficulty 
from the wisdom of our old sages as well 
as from the great men of other countries. 
Many years ago, | read some lines in an old 
Greek play by Euripides, and they have 
stuck in my memory. I shall repeat them :/ 


What else is wisdom? What of men’s 


endeavour 


Or God's high grace, so lovely and so 
great? 


To stand from fear set free, to breathe 
and wait, 


To hold ahand uplifted over hate, 


And shall not loveliness be loved for 
ever? 
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WHY KHADI AND VILLAGE INDUSTRIES 


(By R. SRINIVASAN) 


To persons who have such intimate 
knowledge of the people in their respective 
districts and who daily come into.direct 
contact with. their economic and social 
conditions as you do, | cannot pretend to 
give any new ideas, instructions or inspira- 
tion. My approach to the development of 
Khadi and Village Industries and their place 
in the national economy today are all the 
subjects which | can consider myself com- 
petent to deal with. 


-Khadi and Village Industries have been 
justified on three grounds : 


(i) they are capital-ight and labour- 
intensive : 


(ii) they facilitate economic develop- 
ment in graduated stages in the areas which 
require economic uplift most. In other 
words, undue concentration of industries 
and the consequent social evils can 
be avoided and_ mitigated to a 
smaller ora greater extent in accordance 
with the extent to which these industries 
are developed as an integral part of the 
local economy. 


(iii) As the. geographical and technolo- 
gical mobility of our population is strictly 
limited, because of the predominance of 
meagrely skilled or unskilled and generally 
illiterate population, there is need to take 
the industries to the underdeveloped areas 
of the country rather than transferring the 


population from these areas to places of 
industrial importance. 


The Advantage 


To these three traditional reasons for 
the advocacy of Khadi and Village Industries 
another may be added. Mechanized indus- 
tries, whether large-scale or medium-scale 
or small-scale, require a considerable 
volume of social and economic over-—heads, 
such as transport and communications, 


water, electricity, lighting. © and 
several : other amenities, besides 
proper sites for their location. Khadi and 


Village Industries can be developed almost 
anywhere inasmuch as their size is small, 
the draft on raw materials and technically 
skilled man power is equally small, and 
scale of operations being limited, they lend 


themselves to easy integration with the 


local economy. This is the tradi- 
tional defence of Khadi and Village Indust- 
ries and their justification. But the question 
that we must examine is whether these 
industries have any survival value. It is to 
this aspect of the question that | would 
like to invite your attention. 


Comparative Earnings 


If we compare the earnings of the 
artisans in any of these industries with 
those of the workers in the mechanized 
industries, the difference is so enormous 
as to make these industries worthy 
of unqualified condemnation. To a large 
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extent,. many.. are led.. away . by, 
“this ° comparison and condemn — these 
industries outright. What they unfortu- 
nately ignore are the disparities between 
the urban and the rural areas as regards 
amenities of life, cost of living and a host 
of other things. Secondly, they also ignore 
the fact that, .in the present economic con-= 
ditions and -in the outlook for the 
immediate future, there is nothing to 
warrant any other pattern of development. 
| would prefer that approach to this question 
were rather scientific than ideological. 
What is our present position ? 


According to the Census of 1951, we 
have, in the country 357 million people, of 
whom 295 million are in the rural areas 
and 62 million people in the urban areas. 
Only 29 per cent of the total population is 
self-supporting and || per cent earna 
little but not enough to support themselves 
leaving 214 million or 60 per cent of the 
population as non-earning dependants. Of 
these 214 million people, 174 million are in 
the rural areas and 40 million in urban 
areas. If we calculate from this the number 
in the working force, that is to say, the 
population in the age-group between |5 
and 55, we find 115 million persons. Even 
if we make allowances for people in this 
age-group who were in schools, colleges 
and so on or for women in urban areas who 
were busy with their. domestic affairs 
still in India we have _ today 
between 80 to 90 million people who 
are non-earning dependants mainly respon- 
sible for reducing the per capita income 
and consequently the standar d of living 
of the nation as a whole. Though 
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officially no one has accepted. this:figure,as 
‘the ‘volume of ‘unemployment of the 


country, | would say, with the 
Census authorities that the size of the. 
non-earning population provides a good, 
though rough, index of the volume. of 
unemployment in the country. Even if we 
assume an earning capacity of only 8 annas 
per head per day India loses 4 to 43 
crores of rupees per day by way of 
ee and production. The nation thus 
loses 1,200 to 1,350 crores of rupees per 
year because of this unemployment. 


This staggering figure conceals another 
aspect of the real. situation, Even the 86 
million farmers do not find full-time emp- 
loyment throughout the year. Although 
officially, under-employment among them is 
estimated at an average of 90 days a year 
we, who are familiar with agricultural ope- 
rations know that for nearly. four -to five 
months in the year, farmers are generally 
unemployed. The national waste of man-— 
power per day, therefore, is staggering by 
any standard of measurement and the 
consequent impact on the. economic po- 
sition of the vast majority of the population 
is indefensible in any pattern of society, 
let alone in a democracy devoted to the 
pursuit of a socialistic pattern of society. 
This is point No. | that we must bear. in. 
mind in examining the role of Khadi and 
village industries. 

{ 


inequalities 


According to the latest statistics the 
average per capita income in the country is 
Rs. 285. According to. the Agricultural 
Labour Enquiry carried out by the Union 
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Ministry of Labour, the per capita income 
of the agricultural labour families works 
out to Rs. 100 per year; and if we work 
out from this figure the income per month, 
it is seen to be less than even Rs. 9 per 
month. 


According to the National Sample 
Survey carried out by the Indian Stati- 


- stical Institution, quite a sizable number of 


& 


families both in the urban and in the rural 
areas live not on that so called point of 
semi-starvation, but considerably below it. 
In a democracy with adult franchise, the 
question is, can this position be allowed to 
continue? Now, even if a person was given 
the means whereby he or she can earn four 
to six annas a day, he or she may be able to 
raise his / her standard of living and con- 
sumption by Rs. 8 or 9 per month which, as 
| just now explained, is about the average 
level of income per'month per person. In 
terms of large-scale industries and the 
earnings they provide, this may not be 
much; but in comparison with the 
actual situation as it obtains 
in. the major portion of the country, it is 
almost a doubling of their present income 
and consumption. This is nota theore- 
tical analysis or approach, but a direct 
measure of considerable consequence — 
because no other method is available to 


raise the standards of living and consum- 


ption. | 

To sum up, the volume of unemploy- 
ment and under-employment in the country 
is of staggering proportions. “The nature 
and the extent of the inequalites of income 
and consumption from no point of view, 


political, economic or social is justifiable 


‘Jamshedpur steel 
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and consequently demands an immediate 
solution. 


Technology 


Very often, people in all walks of life 
have observed that development of Khadi 
and village industries is a national waste 
because it fritters away scarce capital 
resources. Although they provide addi+ 
tional employment + employment at very 


} anf 
low levels of wages - there are two or three 


considerations which | would like to place: 
before you. 


Can we have sufficient number of 
mechanized industries to provide employ- 
ment to as many of the people. as 
are in need of itin the rural and urban 
areas? As you know, to set up a mecha- 
nized unit an enormous volume of capital — 
is required. In the textile mills which 
are relatively easy to set up, the per 
capita capital investment works out to 
Rs. 1,500 to Rs. 2,000; and if an 
attempt is made to set up a unit like 
those in Japan or in America, the invest- 
ment per capita will roughly be Rs. 5,000 
to Rs.7,000. Capital investment is considera- 
bly greater ranging between Rs. 10,000 in 
machine-making industries to Rs. 20,000 to’ 
25,000 per head in steel factories. Thus, in 
relation to the employment, the capital 
required is very large. The earnings per 
capita in ‘these industries are not propor- 
tionately greater. For instance, as against 
the present investment of Rs. 1,500 per 
head in the textile mills in Bombay, the 
earnings per capita are Rs. [,000 a year, 
But while the investment per capita of the 
factory works out to 


ree 


* msurate with the investment. 
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Rs. 15,000 per. head, the earnings are only 
Rs. 1,200 per head per year. 


Industrial development is not merely 
one of finding the capital resources, but 
also of finding suitably trained technical 
personnel. Even if the capital required 
for mechanizing all industries is found, there 
will stitl be the problem of training people 
and so long as most of the population is 
unskilled, productivity will not be comme- 
It does not 
take.much thought to establish that the 
-formulation and implementation of 
technical training schemes to raise 
«the technical efficiency of our 
to the level at which they can 
comparison with their 
in Japan or Germany or any other indus- 
trially advanced country, will take conside- 
rable period of time. Moreover, there is 
the social problem associated 
with industrialization. Urbaniza- 
tion, it has been conceded on all hands, 
tends to destroy the individual unless it is 
_ off-set by a number of precautions to 
control its pace. Consequently, industria- 
lization of this type will necessitate 
tremendous expenditure on social over- 
heads. 


stand 


The Hurdles 


Apart from these, to raise productivity 
of persons employed in these industries 
will necessitate creation of facilities for 
training on a commensurate scale. On each 
of these items the expenditure is bound 
to be enormous in volume. All said 
and all assumed, | believe the question 
still remains whether employment oppor- 


tunities can -be created on the scale re-. 


impossible. 


either through 


eople 7 
“toad ‘have to be found to service the 


counter—parts — 
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anired or as fast as the © population growth 
in the country demands. On an objective 


assessment of the present achievements, it 


will be seen, that it is practically 

Moreover, the pace of 
industrial development can be accelerated 
) electricity or through 
coal or through diesel oil. Almost each 
of the items involves a disproportionate 
foreign exchange component.and, conseque- 
ntly, it is difficult to accelerate their 


development. If we consider the foreign 


exchange obligations we have already 
piled up, (you are all aware 
that roughly about 600 crores a year will | 


loans 
already taken and pay interest on them 
each year during the Third Five-Year Plan) 


the pace .of development will have to 
slow down rather than increase. Even if 
we assume that during the Third 
Plan period, much higher’ rate of 
development in the matter of power 
can be achieved, and_ its benefits 


realized during the period itself, there 
might be about 50,000 villages at the end 
of the Third Plan period as against 10,000 
villages at the end of the Second Plan. 
That means only ten per cent of the villages 
will be covered and that, too, in as dispro- 
portionate a manner as one can conceive. 
The argument advanced above, thus shows 
that though theoretically, industrialization 
of the type adopted by the Western 
countries may seem to. offer to 


provide solution for the economic uplift 


of the country, it presents far too many 
problems and imposes far too heavy a 
money burden for so poor a nation as India. 
This conclusion is incontrovertible judged 
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by the assessment made by the Planning 
Commission and by the World Bank 
Fecéntly. 


The Alternative 


| have discussed briefly the present eco- 
nomic structure .of the country and 
compared the needs with capacities. Real- 
istically speaking, the way out, to my mind, 
would be to activate the vast mass. of 
unutilized labour resources in the country. 
This is dependent on a number of factors. 
So far, operations of the ‘‘Grow. More 
Food'' campaign of the early fifties 
and of the Community Development 
programmes tended to inculcate 
a. spirit of | dependence rather than 
evoke independent thinking or initiative 
among the masses of the population. 
While we are aware that, though illiterate, 


have 


our people are inteliigent,,we have not » 


so far succeeded in either sustaining their 


interest or channelizing their intelligence 


in productive channels. This is the most 
important problem. that we have ta tackle 
effectively at all stages. As | said at the 


outset, Khadi and village industries lend 
themselves to _ effective integration 
with _the local. . economy. What 


is local in this context has not yet been 
defined or even clearly understood. While 
one industry may. have a direct significance 
to the well-being of a village of 5,000 
people, another may be important only to 
a group of villages spread over’a relatively 


larger territory. But the significance 
of each of these industries lies 
in this that almost everyone of 
them can begin to contribute to the 


economic uplift of the population so long 


pattern altogether. 
- Khadi. and Village Industries come into the 


distinction between 
_industries. 


of | providing 
opportunities 


‘as marketing of their products is. ensured. 


Thus, production, employment and sales 
are inter-related and the responsibility of 


the population. in this development 
is . what deserves to - be understood 
and inculcated. The skill, the technique, 


the initial effort together'with the nece- 
ssary financial support are available from 
the Khadi and Village Industries Commis- 
sion. What is required in the field is the 
willingness to organize..and shoulder 
responsibility. 


What | have said so far can be summed 
up as follows: To tackle the problem of 
unemployment and under- employment isa 
political, social and economic necessity. But 
the means available to us at present, 


whether these are computed in terms of 
capital or technical skill or facilities for 


its acquisition or for sustained develop- 
ment are, on the one hand, limited 


~and,.on the other, the pace of development 
that 


can be. initiated cannot absorb 
the unemployed in the country. Conse- 
quently there is need to look for another 
“This is where the 


picture. - 


To assess. the scope for the develop- 
ment of these industries, we must make a 
Khadi | and - village 
The Khadi industry whether 
it is on the traditional Charkha or 
on. the Ambar Charkha is” capable 

additional employment 
to new. artisans, whereas 
except a few industries, such as 
soap—making with non—edible oil, 
bee-keeping, fibre and cottage match, to 
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mention. only a few of the more important, 
the bulk of the village industries under 
the purview of the Commission seek at 
present to improve the operational condi~ 
tions of artisans already engaged in the 
industries rather than create fresh employ— 
ment opportunities. This narrows down 
‘our problem to manageable proportions. 
Of the industries under the  pur- 
view of the _Commission, only. Khadi 
can provide large additional employment 
and all other industries can at best provide 
additional employment only at the margin. 
But generally, every one of them is capable 
of being so developed as to provide consi- 
derably enhanced earnings to the artisans 
engaged in ‘them. 


Employment _ 


During the period 1953-57, Khadi 
industry provided an additional employ- 
ment to about 10 lakhs of persons. In 1953, 
when the All India Khadi and Village 


Industries Board was set up, about 3 lakhs © 


of persons were engaged in 
the —_ traditional Khadi industry. At 
the end of 1957, the artisans registered 
with the various certified institutions in 
the country numbered 11.21 lakhs, an 
increase of 8.21 lakhs over a four-year 
period. The Ambar Charkha programme 
provided employment to |.75 lakh persons. 
Together thus, the net additional 
employment provided was nearly 10 lakhs 
of persons during the four-year period. . 


In a little less than two years the Ambar 


Charkha programme has created employ- | 


ment opportunities in the rural areas for 
nearly two lakh persons and the average per 


capita earnings assured by the programme, 
is not less than Rs. 10 per month or 
Rs. 120 per year — an income which | 
compares very favourably with the present 
average annual per capita earnings of about 
Rs. 100 in the rural areas. While this is the 
average earnings on the Ambar Charkha, 
large numbers of fazvlies. in Rajasthan, in 
Punjab, in parts of Uttar Pradesh and Bihar, 
in several parts of Madras and Andhra 
have earned .as much as Rs. 80 to 90 per 
month for several months at a stretch. In 
other words, the Ambar Charkha progra- 
mme, wherever it has been’ properly 
organized and worked, has proved to be 
as remunerative an employment as any 
other, because the monthly income of 
Rs. 50 per family, in the present economic 
conditions cannot be considered negli- 
gible. | Moreover, this: programme 
has. not called for social overheads 
such as housing, factories, or similar 
facilities. | The provision of essential 
service facilities such as supply of spare 
parts,- raw cotton, collection of yarn and 
arrangements for its distribution among 
weavers, etc. do not present too many 
difficulties for the institutions. | do not 
however, claim for the present, that there 
are no problems and that the Ambar 
Charkha is an unqualified success. What 
| seek to emphasize is that the Ambar 


-Charkha has definitely proved its potentia- 


lities beyond question. What remains is 
the problem of effective organization. 


Village Industries : 


The progress in the village industries 
has not been as impressive or satisfactory 
as in the case of Khadi for many 
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be enthusiastic as we have reasons to believe. 
Consequently, if adquate steps are 
taken to give publicity to the aids available | 
from the Comihission for the industries. 
under its purview, the artisans, resident in 
your district or talukas as the case may be, 
aré likely to approach you for further 
details and guidance. It is at this stage 
that, perhaps, you can be of maximum ‘| 
assistance to ensure the progressive impro- 
vement in the economic conditions of the 
traditional artisans in thé villages. We have 
already in the field village level workers 
and the Industries Officers. Through them, 
early steps can be taken to organize these 
artisans into some kind of an organization 
so as to avail immediately of all the facilities 
provided by the Khadi Commission. 


obvious reasons. Unlike in the case of 
Khadi industry which had a numbér of 
institutions working for some decades in 
the country, village Industries had riot mafhy 
institutions and thése had to be created in 
the initial stages. There are a number of 
initial difficulties even in organizing the 
supply of improved équipmeht to the 
artisans and in creating essential institu- 
tional frame-work for the distribution of 
raw materials. In several cases, 
there have been fany administrative 
difficulties such as for instance in taking 
out excises licence for cottage match cen- 
tres, or social resistance aS in the case 
of the flaying and carcass recovery sections 
in the feather industry. Over all, in indu- 
stries such as village oil, soap making, 
-pottery, fibre, handpounding of 
rice, during the four year pe 
riod of the Commission's activities, about 
6 lakhs of artisans are béeifig benefited 
directly. . While in the case of telis and 
-soap—makers, the benefits have been sub- 
stantial, in the case of others, they have 
not beeh as 


Ambar Charkha 


As regards Ambar Charkha, it is neces- 
sary to convince the people regarding its 
potentialities. You are aware that the ori- 
ginal Ambar Charkha prepared in 1955 
has considerably changed. Today, as a re-~ 


impressive. owing mainly sult of a number of modifications 
to. the problems =| mentioned and adjustments made possible by 
earlier. This brings us to the immediate 
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problem of creating an organization that 
has inherent strength capable of sustaining 
the activities to ensure development of 
these industries on coéperative lines Over 
a considerable period. 


The artisans engaged ‘ih the village 


industries, like the farmers, are also 
interested in their own economic welfare: 
_and if the facilities, financial and technical 
available from the Commission, are made 
known to them, the response cannot but 


Association, the Research Institute of the 
Commission and the Sarva Seva Sangh, the 
operation on the Belni, hitherto the most 
difficult instrument, and on the Charkha 
has become not merely lighter than 
before, but more productive. The 
use of fibre washers and nylon belts (malas) 
has improved the productivity under 
laboratory conditions. Field tests carried 
out on the improved Charkha in various 
parts of the country show that productivity 
can be raised by 25to 40 per cent depending 
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on regular supply of the required quality of 
cotton'and experience of the spinner. Once 
this. potentiality of the Ambar Charkha is 
explained to the artisans there is no doubt 
that people will come forward to take 
training in its use as a means of livelihood. 


Organisation 


Although to my mind the co-operative 
organisation is the most appropriate for 
_Khadi as well as village industries, it is 
best that we recognize the difficulties in 
relying only on this organisation right from 
the start in respect of Khadi 
work. lf we look into the history 
of the Khadi activities, we see that the pre- 
~mier all India parent organization started 
~ by. Gandhiji viz. All India Spinners’ Associa- 
tion was an institution registered under 
_ the Societies Registration Act (Act XXI of 
1860). In later years, this was followed by 
State—wise institutions also formed: under 
the above pattern. This pattern was then 
necessary before Independence for we had 
to deal with an alien rule’ which 
had not taken kindly towards this work. 
The organization that could be formed had 
to be compact and well-knit consisting of 
members having one mind and purpose. 
Now that the circumstances have changed, 
it is essential to switch over to the more 
democratic set-up of the co-operative 
patterh. But we have to realize that the 
process of switching over to this new 
pattern in respect of Khadi will necessarily 
have to be gradual. In the matter of village 
industries, however, since the organisation 
has newly to be built up for them, the co- 
operative method, | think, will be prefer- 
able even from the start. As the purpose of 


is the path of 


community development isto strengthen 
the community to undertake development 
on its own, the co-operative system which 
develops its own strengh over a period of — 
time is definitely preferable to registered 
institutions and hence the ultimate objective 
should be towards the formation of co-_ 
operative societies, | 


Before | conclude, | should like to add 
a few words regarding the future of these 
industries. -As far as we can see into the 
future, industrial development should be-as 
far as possible decentralized, because this 
economic — philosophy ~ 
which. we have more or less, adopted. 
lf the proposed Committee to be sent to 
China and Japan to study their method of 
small-scale industrialization, suggests any 
pattern, | am sure it will be one of de- 
centralized industrial development for our 
country: to. follow. But even for this, as 
| said at the outset, availability of power on 
the one hand, technical training facilities 
on the other, would bea sine gua-non. 
Provision of these two basic facilities stren- 
gthened further by adequate development 
of transport and communications to sustain 
the larger levels of output and consumption 
will take aconsiderable period of time 


and probably - extend — well into 
the Sixth and Seventh- ___ Five 
Year Plans. In any case to. be effective in 


thé immediate present, there is, to my 
mind, no other effective alternative but 
the planned and sustained development of ~ 
village industries so as to provide the popu- 
lation with the immediate essential 
requirements, and, if we study the econo- 
mic situation as it is and seek to mo- 
dify our programmes, in accordance with 
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the actual requirements, | am sure the 


significance of these industries to the eco- 
nomic uplift of the down-trodden sections 
in the population will be apparent. 

(Text of the talk given by Shri R. Srini- 


vasan, Member, Khadi and Village Industries 
Commission on 30.10.1958 at the Central 
Institute of Study and Research in Com- 
munity Development, Mussorie). 
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TOWARDS | SELF-SUFF [CIENCY | 


(By G. VENKATACHALAPATHY ) 


‘Those who are acquainted with the 
India 
know that Mahatma Gandhi started this 
work with. his Constructive Programme 
forty years back. «This was his mission and 
work all through his life. Great importa- 
nce was given to self-sufficiency in his 
Constructive Programme. 


The object of his scheme of Rural Deve- 


lopment,~ in short, Is- “to organize the 


_. villages for a happier, more prosperous and 


= 


On co-operative lines. 


~-:new social order should be 
classless.” 


fuller life in which the individual villager 


will have the opportunity to develop, both 
“as an_ individual! 


and as a unit of a well 
integrated society. This has to be done by 
using local initiative and local reserves to 
the utmost extent possible in the economic 
political and social fields of reconstruction 


dependent and properly organised life in 
the villages will _be the aim. Such work 


should ultimately lead to establishment of a 
_ just and democratic 


social order along 
In Gandhiji’s words such a 


'’casteless and 


peaceful lines.”’ 


But. today those who think and talk 


about Community: Development feel that 


village self-sufficiency is not practical or 


_ possible and that Gandhiji should not have 


laid so much stress on it. If only they 


would clearly see what he conveyed by 


wants like food and. cloth 


Self-reliant, self— 


_ free and rational 


have 


village ‘self-sufficiency, then It 
no doubt: .. in my mind that | 
they would come to the conclusion 


_ that a really good community can be devel- 


oped only through it. Therefore, | would 
like to explain what Gandhiji wanted us to 
understand when he talked of village self-_ 
Sufficiency. 

The village in his conception must be 
independent of its neighbours for its vital 
2.1, ee didu net 
desire that should exist in isolation. He 
wanted it to be inter-dependent for many 
others in which dependence is a 
necessity. Khadi occupied a central 
place of importance in his constructive 
programme only with this end in view. 


"Every village’s first concern will be to 


grow its own food crops and cotton for its 
cloth. The cotton should be spun and 
woven into cloth in the village itself for 
self-consumption. To accuse Gandhiji, that 
by stressing self-sufficiency he advocated 
a subsistance economy is to wilfully mis- 
understand or misinterpret him. It is a 
philosophy of strength which can lead to a 


production and distri- 
bution of the surplus in others. 


Another unjust charge was that he was 
an enemy of the modern machine and that 
he set back the clock of progress. He 
had himself replied to it more than once 
in categorical terms, Khadi does not seek 
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to distroy all machinery. But it does 
regulate its use and check its speedy 
growth. It uses machinery for the service 
of the poorest in their own cottages. 
According to him if India takes to Khadi 
and what all it means, there was the hope 
of its taking only so much of the modern 
machinery as may be considered necessary 
for the amenities of life and labour-saving 
purposes. The remedy isa radical simpli- 
fication of the mechanics of living and of re- 
organisation of society on the basis of 
individual and regional self-sufficiency. 


His humble occupation has been to 
show people how they can solve their own 
difficulties. He stated, "My work will be 
finished if | succeed in carrying conviction 
to the human family, that every manor 
woman, however weak in body, is the 
guardian of his or her _ self-respect 
and liberty. This defence avails though the 
whole world may be held against the 
individual register."’ *The individual is the 
architect of hisown Government. The 
law of non-violence rules him and_ his 
Government. He and his village are able 
to defy the might of the world; for the 
law governing every villager is, that he will 
suffer both in the defence of his and his 
village’s honour.” It was his deep 
conviction that until each village 
attained self-sufficiency in its vital wants 
and capacity to govern and manage its 
affairs, the Indian Community could not be 
considered as, fully mature and grown. 


Village self-sufficiency holds good to- 
day and should hold good for ever. In the 
statement of the objectives of the National 
Conference on Community Development 


held at Mount Abu in May, 1958, thes 
principles are reiterated. These principle 
were affirmed as the promotion 
the all sided development of the villag 
community and in particular (a) developr 
ent of aspirit of community life, (6) makin 
the village self-sufficient in the primar 
needs of life such as food, clothing an 
shelter and (c) developing self-reliance i 
the individual and initiative’ in th 
Commuity. | 

Village sell-suffciency, therefore, is th 
true hall mark of the emergence and reali 
sation of a stable and good .Communit 
which in turn leads to permanent harmony 
goodwill, peace and prosperity. 


( Courtesy : Madras Information) 
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“TREE COTTON FOR KHADI” 


(BY V. R. DHARWADKAR ) 


From time immemorial cotton .is 
grown in India. It is all an annual crop, and 
is grown both as Rabbi and Kharif. Kharif 
sowing is in June-July and harvesting takes 


place in December-January, while Rabbi 


m Khandesh, 


sowing is in August-September and picking - 


is in February-March. Kharif cotton is 
found in Bengal, Punjab, Nagpur, Bihar, 
Marathwada, while Rabbi is 
found north of Mysore State. The annual 
production of cotton in India is about 
45 lakhs of bales. The portion of Punjab 
growing about 12 lakhs of bales of Cotton 
of long staples went to Pakistan. Hence 
India has to import about I2 lakhs of bales 
of long staple from Egypt and America 
which costs about 70 to 80 crores of rupees. 
To increase production: of long staple cot- 


ton in India, the Agricultural Department 
and the Indian Central Cotton Committee 


both are trying. 
Tree Cotton (Perennial Cotton) : 


This Cotton was imported in India about | 


300 years ago from Egypt and America and 
its trial was made by foreigners all over 
the country. Since then this cotton jis 
found in all the parts of India. This plant 
remains’ in the ground during yield 
for 8 to 10 years. Hence it is 
called ‘Tree Cotton’. As tree cotton 
lasts 8 to 10 years and as it has long staple, 


people started to plant in sacred places 


like temples and maths and also in backya- 


rds like the sacred ‘’Tulsi’’ plant. The 
cotton is for preparing sacred threads and 
wicks. Hence it is called ‘Deva Kapas”’ 
(cotton of God). 

Kinds Of Tree Cotton: 
two kinds of tree cotton: 


There are 


|. Kidney type in which five, seven or 
nine seeds are linked together. This type 
is very hardy and its lint can be separated 
only by hand. ; 
2. The second type isa single seeded 


one. Lint can be separated by hand easily 
-or it can be. separated by “Surat 
hand gin’. On _ larger scale, it can be 


ginned on machine. Ginning with single 
rolled gin has been found to be successful. . 
In single seeded type ginning percentage is 

from 30 to 37 and the staple length is from 
7/8" to |}. Both these types are known : 
as ‘‘Deva Kapas”’. 

Spread Of Tree Cotton In India: 
Since the last three hundred years when 
people came to know that the tree cotton 
lasts for 8 to 10 years in the land and it 
grows in any kind of Soil and anywhere in 
the heavy rain fall tract and where no ann- 
ual cotton grows, _ this cotton 
slowly spread to all parts of India. 
The produce was used for sacred threads 
and wicks. This cotton has found its way 
into the heavy rainfall area where no annual 
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cotton is grown. From this we can see that 
in heavy rainfall tracts almost in every house 
two or three plants of tree cotton. The 
experience of these growers of tree cotton 
in this tract shows that the plants last 8 to 
lO years. There are no big cotton 
plantations either in '’Konkan”’ or ‘‘Desh”’. 
But if people care to have it, 
they can grow 7 to 8 plants in their com- 
pound or backyard and cotton obtained 
from them could be used for ‘‘hard- 
spinning’. Thus in the Konkan, Patti 
Cotton for spinning will be available for 
the coastal area and there will be great 
impetus for spinning. 


Tract “And Land For Growing Tree 
Cotton: (a) This tree cotton grows well 
in any kind of well drained soil in Desh and 
in heavy rain fall areas. * 


(b) In Desh, villages are located genera— 
IlYV on drained and hard land. In such 
places, tree cotton can be grown in the 
backyards of the houses and it grows well 


if watering is given when necessary. In the’ 


black soil of Desh, it does not grow well. 


In other tracts, watering is not neces- 
sary, but if given, better yield of cot- 
ton will be. obtained. This cotton grows 
well in the murum soil of Konkan and on 
the slopes of hills. 


Usefulness Of Tree Cotton : This 
cotton grows in light soils and in heavy 
rain fall areas at a far less cost of cultivation 
and attention. When such is the fact, it is 
strange why people do not take to growing 
this cotton. People in heavy rainfall tracts, 
perhaps, do not know or have not been 


shown the advantages of growing this 
cotton in their light soils. 


Our country requires 10 to I2.lakhs of 
bales of long staple cotton and for this she 
has to depend upon foreign countries. For 
nearly forty years the Indian Central 
Cotton Committee has been spending 
lakhs of rupees on the improvement of 
Annual Cotton. If it spends few lakhs, to 
find out the possibilities of 
growing Tree Cotton in heavy rain 
fall’areas we can grow the long staple 
cotton to meet cur national needs. It may 


‘be stated that the posible area in the heavy 


rain fall tracts available for planting for’ 
Tree Cotton is about double the area of 
Annual Cotton. Any country would take 
the advantage of such a source of national 
wealth and develop it with utmost 
energy. eee 


Hand Spinning : Since Mahamta 
Gandhi started the movement for revival. 
of the charkha, hand spinning became 
popular not only in the area where cotton 
grows, but also in tracts where the Annual 
Cotton does not grow. In the area where 
cotton is not grown, hand spinners have to 
depend upon other areas for their supply 
of cotton. This acts as ‘a hindrance 
to the progress of spinning and production 
of hand-spun yarn is affected. If Khadi wor- 
kers and spinners in such areas take to 
growing 7” to 8” tree cotton plantation in’ 
their backyards or compounds, they can’ 
get good cotton free and production of. 
hadi can increase by leaps and bounds. - 


Details Of Cultivation Of Tree Cot-. 
ton: According to the climatic nla 


nature of soile, our country can be divi ed. 


& 


TREE COTTON FOR. KHADI 


into three main regions: 


a) Heavy rainfall area with over 50” 


rainfall or coastal regions ; 


b) Area with less than 50" rainfall ; 


c) Area where rainfall is below 25”. 


In the heavy rainfall area, Annual Cot- 
ton can be grown : 


|) A pit 18" square and 18" deep should 


be dug at a distance of 8’ to 10’ apart. 


2) The dug earth should be kept on the 


ns 


4 


5 


) 


sides of the pit. Pebbles and stones 


from the dug earth should be remo- 
ved.and one basketful of dung 
manureshould be mixed with it and 
the pit filled up to the ground level 
or better 6''-to 9"' above the pit in 
a slope. 


In each pit, three seeds should be 
planted at a distance of 2'’ and | ” 
deep ina triangular position. This 


plantation should be done by the | 


15 th of April. 


J 


nN 


This plantation dorie by the [5th 
of April, requires ata till the 
rains start by which time the plants 
will have attained a height of 12” to 
8" and so they will stand in the 
later heavy rainfall and draw nouri- 
shment from it. The reason for 
planting in April is that, sowing in 
June during continuous heavy rain- 
fall will result in the seeds rotting 
and not germinating. 


The best method of getting good 
strands of tree cotton plant in heavy 
rain fall tract is to grow seedlings 


6 


nN 
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nn 


8) 


7) 
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during the month of April in small 
pots of 12’ length. These seedlings 
should be planted in each pit before 
the rains start, This may also be 
done just after the heavy rains stop 
when transplanted plants should be 
watered till the next rainy season. 
After that, no further watering is 
necessary. 7 


In each pit only one strong and tall _ 
plant should be kept would be 
stronger and healtheir. 


In other parts where rain fall int 
below 50’’, planting should be done 
in the pits just before rains start 
and after the rains watering should 


_be done till the next rainy season. 


Later no further watering Is 
necessary. 
During the rainy season, weeding 


should be done wherever necessary. 


Generally, by the end of the first 
year, the plants grow to a height of 
4’ to 44’ and flower. At that time 


‘the top of the plants. should be 


trimmed or cropped so that the 

plant would have fruiting branches. 
When the second year begins, wee- 

ding should be done and a basketful 

of dung manure mixed with one Ib. 

of any oil cake manure should. be 

given, well mixed with earth round | 
the plant, so that we get good 

numbers of flowers and fruits in 

November or December. 


lO) If treatment is given in this manner, 


the plant lasts for 8 to 10 years or 
more and gives regular good yield, . 


11) If we get insect attack on the plants, 

spraying of ‘Endrin’ one or two 
times is necessary. © 

_ Miscellaneous Suggestions:(!) Unripe 

and yellow cotton should ‘be ‘removed or 

not to be picked from the plant, as this 

contains. very weak staple or fibre which 
does not give strong yarn. 


(2) Tree Cotton contains almost no 
leafy matter. Hence’ the slivers prepared for 
spinning are better and its spinning proces- 
ses goes without any hindrance, We can get 
40 to 80 counts yarn from the Tree Cotton. 
From this year we can manufacture. good 
quality suitable for dhotis 


Supply Of Seeds: |. In heavy rainfall 
tracts ‘‘Gramodyoga"’ Centres should select 
adout 4 to 5 acres of good land for planti- 
ng Tree Cotton and plant saplings syste- 
matically. Seeds obtained from these plants 
should be distributed to the spinners -and 
Khadi Swavalambis. A co-operative 
of Tree-Cotton Seeds Multiplication Society 
may be established in each State. There 


and saris. 


would be about 400 plants to an acre, that 


is 2,000 plants in a plot. From these 2,000 
plants, we can get: seeds to supply to 
about 3,00,000 spinners and tree cotton 
growers. One. centre in each State should 
reserve four or five-acre plots for tree 
cotton growing for seed purpose, so that 
the seed supply will be regular. In the 
first instance, the seeds for a five-acre 
plot must be obtained froma tree cotton 
expert. The seeds must be from selected 
plants. 
~ will not be more than 2,000 in number. 


This method should be adopted until 


we get seeds either from a Tree: Cotton 


The seeds required for this plot — 
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Research Station of the Agricultural Depa- 
rtment or the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee or by the Khadi Commission. 


If Tree Cotten planting is included in 
the ‘“Vanamahotsav’’ movement. rapid 
progress of cultivation of Tree Cotton will 
become a nation-wide effort. 
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NEWER AND BETTER USE OF 
NON-EDIBLE OILS 


(By P. V. SHRIKANTA RAO) 


The importance of any oil, whether 
edible or non-edible, lies in its property or 
properties. Once these properties are 
made available in a usable form, the 
problem of utilising them is eventually 
solved: In the initial stages of the Oil 


_ Industry, many oilseeds = remained 
out of our purview and were not 
brought into general productive use. 


The recent developments in oil. technology 
in the shape of solvent. extraction 
processes, improved contrivances for the 
crushing of the oilseeds, the methods of re- 
fining etc., have offered considerable op- 
portunities to exploit even the non-edible 
oilseeds fully for various purposes. No 
distinction need now be made between edi- 
ble and non-edible oils from the view 
point of chemical properties. 


Non-Edible Oils Industry 


Compared to the edible oils, the non- 
edible oils pose peculiar problems in view 
of their strong colour and odour. In other 
words, the presence of resinous matter in 
these oils has made them ineffective for 
edible uses. The use of these oils, 
therefore, is restricted » to pur- 
poses’ other than as edible fat. The 
different uses of these non-edible oils 
known to be in vogue from ancient times 
are mainly for lighting, lubrication, as 


_ profitable 


varnish, tanning of leather and, in some 
cases, for medical purposes. The advance 
in the researches in the field of technology 
of oils and fats has shown. that a more 
use could be made of these 
oils, in pharmaceutical and other consu- 
mer industries. The important among — 
these oilseeds whose availability potentiali- 


ties are now beyond doubt, are Mahwa 


(Bassia Latifolia), Karanja(Pongamia Glabra), 
Pilu, Khakhan (Solvadora Oleodies), Pisa — 

(Actinodephne Hookeri), Undi (Calophyllum | 
Inophyllum),Maroti (Hydnocarpus Weightia- 
na, Makala (Mallotus philippinses), Konkam 
(Garcinia Indica), Neem (Azadirachta Indica) 
and Nahor (Mesua Ferrea).. There are many 
more which can also be put to. profitable 
use; but, as yet, not much attention has 


been bestowed towards exploiting them to 
advantage. 
It is.time that a concerted effort is made 


so that the different uses of these non— 


ediblé oils can be studied carefully with the 
object of harnessing this resource which 
is so bountiful in our country, for the 
benefit of mankind by the application of 
available scientific knowledge.»The lead 
given by science should be followed by 
commercial, activities by making these oil- 
seeds available in the best possible way, 
Industrial Uses | 
Let.us not confine ourselves only to the 
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commonly known uses as stated above, 
i.e., use for lighting, lubrication and so on. 
At present a great portion of the edible 
oils is consumed for industrial purposes, 
including soap making and paint and varnish. 
. The annual per capita consumption of soaps 
in our country is much less as compared 
to those in Western. Countries where the 


consumption is I5 to 25 Ibs. as against 1? _ 


Ozs. in our country. At the end of 
Second Five -Year Plan it is expected 
to reach the target of 3 Ibs. per capita 
annually. Besides their use in soap making 
these oils can be put to valuable uses. For 
example, Mahwa can be utilised in confec- 
tioneries on glycerine, Neem oil textiles, 
leather and rubber processing, Pisa fat for 
cosmetics and Agarbatties. Undi oil for the 
waterproofing andsoon. Indeed, there 
is wide scope for the consumption of this 
commodity in many fields. 


Talking of utilising these non-edible 
oils for making saponified soap, we cannot 
overlook the necessity of refining these 
oils as a precondition to their use for soap 
manufacture. While doing so, technogical 
developments in the manufacture of diffe- 
rent detergents in different countries 
cannot escape our attention. During recent 
decades : a ‘serious competitor of 
soap has arisen in the shape of synthetic 
detergents or™' syndets”’ as they are called. 


These syndets are not only known to be - 


equivalent to soap with regard to cleansing 
properties, but in some respects even supe- 
rior, their most conspicous advantage being 
insensitiveness to hard water. The use of 
these syndets was earlier restricted almost 
exclusively to industrial application, 
e. g. for textile finishing. They have now 


made their way into households as well for 
dish washing, floor cleaning, shampooing, 
cleaning of finer textiles like wool, silk etc. 
In the United Kingdom the saponified soap 
has been replaced by these syndets to such 
a considerable extent that, today, only 33 . 
per cent of saponified soap is made use of, 
mainly as toilet. soaps. The use of sap- 
onified Soaps in our country 
will continue to have its own 
place, as the syndets have not yet establi- 
shed their popularity. The fact, however, 
has to be recognised that only a saponified 
soap which can assure a high washing and 
foaming power, mild alkalinity, on tendency 
to turn rancid, no cracking even when 
washed down, economy in use, can survive 
in view of the hard Soi Dee offered by 
sy ndets. 
By Products 

The by-product-glycerine-obtained from 
the spent lye is another important aspect. 
Recovery of glycerine from spent lye is 
costly. The method of fat splitting with — 
water is considered to be superior and the 
use of fatty acids instead of fats and oils has 
several other advantages for the, soap 
makers. 

Of the different non-edible oils, those 
most suitable for soap makers are Mahwa, 
Neem, Pilu, Maroti, Undi and Pisa. Pilu and 
Pisa are rich in lauric acid—the Pisa fat 
contains over 90 percent lauric acid. As 
such, the importance of these two oils for * 
soap makers is unrivalled. Western coun- 
tries, particularly, Germany, are anxious to — 
import gtoundnut and mahwa oils. 


Oleic acid and other saturated acids 
have been found to be extensively useful in 
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the manufacture of rubber, carbon paper, 
typewriter ink,cosmetics and toilet articles, 
according to the reports of work done at 
the Regional Research Laboratory, Hydera- 
bad, for the separation of high purity oleic 
and saturated acids from. taliow. By 
forming glycerine and alcohol, production 
of detergents and creams and other toilet 
preparations, has been made possible in 
Western Countries. 


Another important product from oil is 
lecithin, a class of complex organic com- 
pounds containing nitrogen, phosphorous, 
fatty acids, that occur in small quantities in 
many animal and vegetable tissues. With 
the exception of eggyolk, Jecithin which is 
used for pharmaceutical purposes, the com- 


mercial product is generally obtained 
from. vegetable oilseeds and 
consist of a mixture of 56 


to 64 per cent of natural surface active 
agents and 35.5 per cent of vegetable oil. 
The use of this is made_ in small quantities 
as an anti-spattering agent. It is also used 
as an antioxident to prevent test reversion 
of déodourished oil, as an emulsifying agent 
in the manufacture of chocolate and other 
confectionery. 


| The use of these oils for paints and 
varnish is principally as dispersing agents 


for the facilitation of grinding elimination - 


of flooding, and soon. In water paints, it 
is used with advantage as a dispersing and 
Stablishing agent. 
There are many more oils like tobacco 
seed oil which may be used specifically for 
varnish paints industry provided these 


could be exploited fully. 


Our country needs to continue export 
of oilseeds and oils which have ready 
markets outside. At the same time, it is 
necessary that supplies required within the 
country should be properly regulated so 
that the requirements of fats for edible and 
industrial purposes could be adequately 
met. That we are deficient in fats needs 
no special mention. Although we produce 
[/6th of world’s oilseed production, still 


our people do not get even 25 
per cent of ~.the minimum — fat 
supply for nutrition. All these cer— 


tainly justify the urgency with the problem 


of exploiting the non—-edible oil resources 


to the maximum has to be dealt with. 
These non-edible oilseed resources require 
to be adequately surveyed and organisation 
built for their collection. 


It is gratifing to note that Government 
of India has accepted this position and 
included the development of non-edible 
oil industry as part of the national pro- 
gramme to be worked out through the 
agency of the Khadi and Village Industries 
Commission. The Indian Central Oilseeds 
Committee has also laid adequate emphasis 
on the deveiopment of this industry. Only 
a proper coordination of the activities 
by different. agencies and a correct — 
estimation of the technological develop— 
ment, on the one hand, and the require- 
ment of the pattern of economy that would 
suit th> country on the other, are essential 
features that should guide 
agencies. 


these 


et nnmenneined 


THE RATIONAL FATHER 


(BY ‘G. D.° H. COLE) 


Any man who lives to be 8/7 runs a 
big risk of outliving the causes in which he 
has spent the better part of his life, and of 
being, if not forgotten, largely ignored in 
his latter years. This fate, indeed, 
befell Robert Owen, the centenary 
of whose death falls next Monday. Yet it 
had been his fortune in his day to inspire 
mass feeling and to be a great and lastingly 
significant influence in more than’ one 
capacity, playing in his single-mindedness 
of outlook roles not easily reconciled in 
the person of one man. 


At the root of Robert Own’s ideas. lay 
the belief that men’s characters depend 
above all on the circumstances they are 
placed in; and that itis wrong to blame 
them if, placed in unfavourable conditions, 
they proceed to act amiss. The main 
emphasis, therefore, should be laid 
on surrounding men with circumstances 
in which they will be encouraged to 
act rightly. By this, Owen did not mean 
that individual differences of temperament 
count for nothing. What he meant was 
that in every society values are socially 
determined, so that each society tends to 
get the men and women it deserves. 
Applying this to his own society and others 
of the early 19th century, he saw them as 


being so designed as to encourage 


individual self-seeking on the part of their 


members, instead of a spirit of friendly 


be done; 


collaboration in the common service; and 
the religions practised in these societies 
seemed to him bad because they blamed 
men for their individual misdeeds instead 
of blaming society for encouraging them to 
act amiss. 


Up to a point, Robert Owen's. story Is 
like that of any successful fortune—-hunting 
capitalist of the Industrial Revolution; for 
before he became known as a social Refor- 
mer or Socialist, he had made his name and 
fortune as a great employer—the famous 
Mr. Owen of New Lanark, whose highly 
successful cotton spinning factory 
observers came from all over 
the world to-see. But even at this stage 
he was no ordinary emmployer; for he re- 
cognised an obligation, as most employers 
of his day did not, to provide for the well- 
being of those whom he employed. When 
his mill was shut down because his materi- 
als were cut off by war blockade, he went 
on paying wages ‘though no work could 
and later, with the aid 
of like-minded partners, h2 put into force 
a system under which surplus profit were 
to be for the benefit of the workers emp- 
loyed. By the time he was able to do 
these things he had already made his bow 
as a reformer, expounding his views in his 
New View of Society, or Essays on the 
Formation of Haman Character, which he 


published in 1813 and 1814, 


‘THE RATIONAL FATHER 


He first aroused widespread attention 
when, during the period of unemployment 
and distress that followed the Napoleonic 
wars, he came forward with a practical pro- 
posal that, instead of maintaining the work- 
less in unproductive idleness, society 
should settle them in villages of cooperation 
where they could produce and consume to- 
gether, instead of being a burden on the 
rest of society. This was the theme of his 
addresses of 1917 and of his great Report to 


the County of Lanark in 1820,.and on 


this conception was based his much wider 
notion of reorganising the whole world into 


_ villages of co-operation which would render 


| _ = 


states and governments unnecessary. 
Himself an expert in mass-production 
and well aware of its great achievement in 
the cotton industry, Owen was very ready 
to. believe that what had been achieved 
in one field of production could be achieved 


-inall, and that the problem of producing 


enough to assure everyone the material 
means toa full and rounded life had 
already been solved. In _ imagination, 
he saw the whole world covered with 
fruitful villages of co-operation, which 
would have nothing to quarrel about and 
would be for the most part self-sufficient, 
combining agriculture with industry and 


‘exchanging their surpluses one with 
another. For a little while 
he received = much influential 


support for his projects ; but some of this 


fell away when it was realised what they 
involved in the way of social reorganisation, 


and in particular how his conception of the 
functions of human character put him in 


out-right opposition to the religions of his 
day. | 
Only among the working classes did 
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Owen's doctorine find a lasting response. 


Before long, disgusted at the rejection of 
his projects by those best able to give effect 
to them, Owen shed the dust. of the old 

immoral world from this feet and set out to 

establish a society of the type he wanted 

in what he hoped was the still uncontami- 
nated soil of the United States, where he 

launched his settlement of New Harmony 

in 1825. But he soon found that it was not 

so easy as he had hoped to find men pre- 

pared to follow his ideas in practice; and. 
by 1828 New Harmony showed every sign 

of breaking down. 


Owen returned to Great Britain just 
when the great struggle that culminated in 
the Reform Act of 1832 was reaching its 
hieght. Those years of political struggle 
were also a period of great advance by 
the workers in other fields, especially 
the forming of trade unions and co-operative 
societies of various sorts. Among the 
working-class leaders were many who 
had been deeply influenced .by Owen's 
ideas; and, almost against his will, he found 
himself regarded as the leader of a great 
working-class revolt. When the Reform 
Act of 1832 had left the workers - still 
voteless, they turned en masse from 
political action to an attempt to ammend 
their condition by economic means. Trade 
unionism which had been legalised only in 
1824-5, after 1832 developed into a mass— 
movement andmany of its active leaders 
tried to induce it to follow Owen's 
ideas, pronouncing that employers were 
unnecessary and that production could 
best be organised on a_ co-operative 
basis. The employers and the government 
took alarm and, acting together were strong 
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enough easily to crush out the mass-revolt. 
The great trades’ union of 1833-4 fell to 
pieces even more rapidly than it had 
come into being; and the defeated workers 
swung back to political action in the 
Chartist movement. 

After that, Owenism became the 
doctrine only of a sect, no longer able to 
exercise any mass—appeal. From then on it 
had two main aspects-rational religion and 
human co-operation. On the one hand the 
Owenites became organised as a religious — 
or irreligious — sect, repudiating all the 
established religions; and Owen, as the 
Rational Father, became the head of this 
sect, which had bodies of faithful disciples 
throughout the country, mainly of the 
working class. But, in addition to this, the 
Ownites continued to advocate settlement 
in productive village of cooperation and_ in 
1839 they actually established such a village 
at East Tytherly, in Hampshire, under the 
name of Harmony Hall. 

There, as in New Harmony in America, 
Owen found that it was not so easy to get 
men to live according to his principles; and 
by 1845 Harmony Hall had disastrously 
broken down but again had not shaken 
- Owen's faith in the soundness of his broad 


‘ideas. He continued to advocate them 
to a_ steadily diminishing audience 
of the faithful; but as a_ practical 


influence he had ceased to count. In his 
old age; he took to Spiritualism and 
reported his communings with spirit, 
among others, of Queen Victoria's father, 
the Duke of Kent. Meanwhile the working- 
class movement had taken a new direction 
not directly subject to his influence; and 
the New Unionism of 1850 was based on 


a broad acceptance of capltalist employm- q 


_ ent and an attempt to make the best of it 


by collective bargaining: At the same time 
a new kind of cooperative, society believing 
in consumers’ control, came into being, of — 


which the outstanding example was the 
Rochdale Pioneers’ Society of 1844. — 


Owen’s influence largely forgotton till, 
amid the great depression of the 1870s and 
the early 1880s, men began again to ques- 
tion the very basis of the capitalist system. 


Then, indeed, some of them remem- 
bered Owen's ideas; but the 


main influence of the time was rather that 
of Karl Marx, with his emphasis on the 
class—struggle and on mass political action 


by the workers. Yet there have always 
been Socialists to whom the essentially 


ethical basis of Owenism has made a strong 
appeal; to whom it has appealed strongly 


above all because Owen _ insisted 
on the Key importance of. human com-. 


munity-making and of the close personal 
links between the members of all coun- 


tries united in producing a common reme- 
dy. Indeed, this latter belief has of late 


gained fresh force among those who are 


antagonised by the growth of vast _totalita- 
rian societies. 


Owenism has in my opinion a_ great 
and important part to play in the _ making 
of modern Socialism. For Owen, though he 


was often unpractical and very difficult to 
work with, had the root of the matter in 


him; he realised that the great task is that of 
making a kind of society in which the indi 
vidual can €xpress himself in friendly collo- 
boration with his neighbours, without - 


becoming a mere unit in a machine too vast 
for him to control-or even influence. 


(Courtesy: New Statesman And 
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(BY G. R. VALUNIKAR ) 


When one looks back on the leather 
industry in India, three periods which mark 
the three different stages of progress of 
the industry, can be clearly seen. Upto 
about the 1857, !most of the tanning was 
done in the villages as a cottage industry, 
During the next stage i.e. 1857 to 1881 
vegetable tanning on the lines of western 
method was adopted, particularly in tanne- 


‘ries at Kanpur. The year 1903 marks the 


beginning of another significant period as 
during this year, the Chrome Tanning was 
first introduced in Madras. 


The picture the Leather Industry pre- 
sents today is a composite one. There are, 
on the one side, about thirty organised big 
tanneries producing principally vegetable 
tanned leather and chrome uppers and, on 
the other, a large number of small scale 
tanneries producing vegetable tanned East 
India Kips in South India and Chrome lea- 
ther in and around Calcutta. There are also 
a large number of village tanneries produc- 
ing vegetable tanned hides and skins. In the 
organised big tanneries, about 20 per cent 
of tanned hides are produced. In spite 
of the many changes in the industrial and 
other fields in the country and 
the functioning of a few big organised 
tanneries mainly around Madras, Kanpur, 
Calcutta and Bombay, the leather industry 
retains its characteristic feature, viz; the 
preponderance of small tanneries which 


produce the bulk of the tanned hides 
and skins. According to a recent survey 
the total number of tanneries in 
the country is 724 of which 409 employ 
less than 10 workers, 98 employ between 
10 and 19 workers, 143 between 20 and 49 
workers and 74 above 50 workers. The 
Leather Industry continues to be one of the 


Industries almost entirely in the private 


/ 


sector. 


The leather and leather goods generally 
can be classified as follows : 


a. Tanning of hides and skins. 
b. Manufacture of leather footwear. 


c. Manufacture of leather goods. 


$ 


The Tanning Industry comprises the 


following four sections: 


|. Organised Tanneries producing 

_ finished vegetable and chrome 
tanned leather. 

2. Small Scale Tenneries producing 


chrome Upper Leather. 


3. Tanneries producing vegetable tanned 
leather known in the trade as E. |. 
Tanned Kips and Skins, and 


4. Village tanneries producing vegetable 

tanned leather. 

This fourth sector of the tanning indus- 
try comprising Village Tanneries jis spread 
throughout India. Although the share of 
the sector in the overall output of the 
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industry is considerable, its dispersed 
nature makes it difficult to obtain 
accurate information about its capacity for 
production. However, it is estimated that 
this sector of the industry processes nearly 
8 to 9 million hides and 3 to 4 million skins 
for the production of vegetable tanned 
leather. The figures of capital and labour 
employed — in the entire tanning 
and footwear _ industry are not 
available. The National Income Committee 
in its report (1954) has stated that. the 
number of persons employed in the small 
scale leather and leather manufacturing 
industry was 7,63,000 in 1950-5]: 
forms about 6.6 percent of the total labour 
force employed in small enterprises. 


Hides and skins as well as Leather and 
Leather goods form important items in 
India's foreign trade. The leather. and 
leather goods play an important role in 
India’s national economy. They provide 
employment to large numbers of workers 
and rank fourth among tne materials which 
India exports and accounts for nearly 5 per 
cent of our foreign exchange earnings. 


The Tanning industry has established a 
large export market for its product in 
U.K., U.S.A., Pakistan and certain European 
countries. Besides tanned hides and skins, 
a large quantity of raw skins, mostly goat 
skins, is exported to Europe and U.S.A. 
There has been practically no export of 
raw hides since 1952-53 due to the export 
restrictions imposed by the Government of 
India. 


At one time we were exporting consi- 


derable quantities of hides. Now not only ~ 


which’ 


indigenously available. 


the export has been banned, but steps are 


being taken to facilitate their import in. 
order to augment our domestic production. 
This change has come about mainly due to 
the partition of the country in 1947. The 
demand for hides in India has also increased 
with the increase in demand for industrial 
and other leather. With our _. rapid 
industrialisation of the country, the internal 
demand for leather and leather goods 
is bound to increase. Of the. total 
availability of the hides and skins in . 
the country, nearly 69 per, cent of cow 
hides, 94 per cent of buffalo hides, 31 
per cent of sheep skins and about5 percent | 
of goat skins are being utilised within the 
country. The balance is exported. 

lf there is no dimunition in the volume 
of our export, it is obvious that we will 
have to take steps to collect, preserve and 
process all the hides and skins whichare . 
It can not be said 
that all the hides and skins are being 
properly flayed, collected and cured. 
In. order to remedy the situation 
and in order to avoid delays in flaying, 


curing and preservation of hides and 
skins, the Khadi and Village 
Industries | Commission has taken 


a right step by setting up flaying and 
curing centres in different parts of the 
country. With a view to providing fuller 
employment to the village leather artisans 
and to encouraging decentralisation of 
production, thereby facilitating effective 
mobilisation of existing resources, the 
Khadi and Village Industries Commission 
has undertaken a prograrnme of develop- 
ment of the Village Leather Industry by 
providing financial aid to these centres. 


: The Commission has evolved the follo- 
wing schemes 


Flaying and carcass recovery. 

. Bone crushing. 

. Village. Model Tanneries. 

. Co-operative Tanneries. 

. Construction of new pits and repair 
to old pits. 

6. Marketing depots, — 

7. Glue manufacturing. 

8. Aid to cobblers. 


WB WwW No—: 


The progress so far achieved under the 
various schemes is outlined as under. 


Of the flaying and carcass recovery 
centres allotted, nearly 100 centres 
are now submitting monthly progress 
reports. From the data furnished by these 
centres, it is observed that good pro- 
gress is being made and the production of 
raw hides and skins has increased. These 
centres have also taken steps to recover 


other components such as flesh meal, bone | 


meal and tallow. The production of raw 
hides and skins increased from 349 in 
1953-54 to as much as 36,/59 in 1957-58. 
The total value of production ;of raw hides 
and skins and other components came to Rs. 
3.06 lakhs in 1957-58 as compared to Rs. 
0.03 lakhs in 1953-54. The progress made 
by the flaying and carcass recovery centres 
can also be judged from the rise in employ- 
ment which rose from 65 in 1953-54 to 533 
in 1957-58. Correspondingly there was 
marked improvement in the earnings of 


the artisans which rose from Rs. 27,000 in . 


1253-54 to 1,29,000 in 1956-3/. 


The performance of the centres might 
have been more impressive but for certain 
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difficulties experienced by them. The main 
difficulties encountered by these centres 
were. 


|) inordinate delay involved in getting 
land for setting up flaying centres, 


2) non-availability of carcasses in  suffi- 
-cient numbers due to hereditary 
rights possessed by a section of peo- 
ple in villages to collect them, 
3) shortage of working capital and lack 
of technical guidance. eu 


In order to overcome these difficulties, 
the cooperation of the Government 
Departments and other authorities like the © 
Panchayats are absolutely essential, particu- 
larly in the direction of getting land 
and for arranging regular supply of 
carcasses. It is hoped that the Govern- 
ment Departments and Panchayats will 
render the necessary help toa the 
village leather industry. The Commission 
on its part has re-oriented its programme 
to provide enough funds for working capi- 
tal and technical guidance to the centres. 


_ The Commission has also evolved sepa- 
rate schemes for Bone Crushing Centres 
for increasing the production of Bone 
manure. WNearly*!O centres are reported 
to have commenced production. During 
the year 1957-58 these centres have pro- 
duced 43,170 lbs. of bone manure and 
provided employment to 30 persons. The 
working of these centres will reveal that 
they are not able to get adequate quantity 
of raw bones ‘at reasonable prices due to 
the wide fluctuations in prices in the 
market for raw bones. The experience of 


these centres will show that they can only 
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be successful in the interior. where there is 
no competitive bone market. 


Village Model Tannery 


The Commission has so far allotted 160 
village Model Tanneries (inclusive of 36 
centres) to State Governments. They are 
financed directly by the Government of 
India. Nearly 50 centres are submitting their 

reports. These Village Model Tanneries star- 
ted production in 1956-57. Within the vey 
short period, these tanneries have recorded 
spectacular rise in the production of tann- 
ed leather. The total value of the tanned 
leather and leather goods, produced by the 
Village Model Tanneries and training-cum 
—production centres increased from 
| .50 lakhs. in’ ~ 1956-5244, to! </.23 
lakhs in 1957-58. Consequently the emplo- 
yment in this sector rose speedily from 140 
in 1956-57 to as much as 533 in 1957-58. 
In order to create a spirit of co-operation 
among the leather workers the Commission 
has taken steps to organise co-operative 
tanneries. The Commission has 
also made a provision for 
Share Capital Loan for these Societies to 
the extent of 87 per cent. For improving 
the quality and also increasing the produc- 
tion of tanned hides and skins, the 
Commission has provided financial aid to 
individual tanners for the construction of 
the new pits and repair to old pits. 


For imparting training to tanners and 


others in improved and scientific methods 
of cottage tanning, the Commission has 
allotted 12 Training-cum-Production Cent- 
res to registered institutions, Out of these 


[0 Training-cum-Production Centres are 
regularly functioning and the remaining are 
expected to start work soon, At each 

centre arrangements have been made for im- _ 
parting training to 15 candidates. Similarly, 
to afford facilities in improved and sceintific 


methods of flaying and carcass recovery 
work, the Commission has set up one 
Training Centre at Kora Gramodyog 


Kendra, Borivli Bombay, which admits .can- 
didates from all over India. Nearly 200 can- 
didates are trained every year by this 
centre. 


The efficient working of the flaying, and 
carcass recovery centres and village model 
tanneries depends on creating an effective 
demand for the products manufactured 
by them. With a view to make 
adequate arrangements for the disposal 
of the goods produced by these centres a 
scheme of setting Marketing Depots has 
also been introduced by the Commission. 
But due to the non-availiability of good 
site and lack of competent and experienced 
personnel in the business line, the progress 
in setting up the chain of marketing depots 
is rather slow. One big marketing depot at 
Nagpur and 2 small marketing depots each 
in Rajasthan and Bihar have commenced 
business. The progress reports of the big 
marketing depot organised by Gosewa 
Charmalaya at Nagpur shows that goods 
worth more than Rs. | lakh were sold 
during 1957-58 by this Depot alone. On 
closer examination of the various schemes 
for the development of Village Leather 
Industry it will be found that these Centres 
are making slow and, steady progress. 
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(By S. K. KALLAPUR) 


For thousands of years the production 
_ of honey and wax had been the only objects 
of beekeeping. After the removable 
frames were invented and the study of the 
lives of the bees began to receive- the 
attention of the beekeepers and scientists, 
the breeding of pedigree queens and bees, 
i. e, the production of package bees, began 
to spread in the warmer parts of the 
different countries where the honey flow 
used to commence early. 


The purpose of the rearing of pedigree 
queens was to replace the existing ones by 
younger, profusely laying queen bees with 
a view to increasing the population of the 
hives by bees that were less vicious, 
more profuse gatherers, less given 
to swarming and able to resist enemies and 
diseases. This practice enabled thee bee- 
keepers to harvest a_ bigger income of 
honey and wax from their hives, making 

the beekeeping industry more 
_ profitable. 


The purpose of the rearing of bees was 
- to enable the beekeepers to expand their 


industry by having more and more colonies, 


but it had another object also. In the 


northern parts of the American and Euro- 


pean continents, the cold is so very severe 
that it becomes necessary to make special 
arrangents for the sheltering of the bees 


during the winter. Sometimes this toget- » 
her with the feeding expenses costs more 
than fresh colonies of bees. Hence many: 
beekeepers prefer to allow their bees to 
perish in the cold season and then purchase 
fresh stock. 


In recent years three more subsidiary. 
industries have been added to the list : 


|, the production of bee venom, also 
called the apitoxin, 


2. royal jelly and 
3. pollen. 


From time immemorial, the stings of 
bees are Known to heal rheumatism. Bees 
were made to sting the patient at the 


right place. In many cases the results were 
beneficial. There were, however, -diffi- 
culties, viz : 


|. the difficulties of making the bees 
sting, 


2. of making them ee at the right 
place, 


3. the difficulties of administering the. 
exact does, and 


4, availability of bees at places where 
the industry is not practised, 
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Some were of the opinion that this was 
a quack remedy. The scientists took up 
the study. After a number of expriments 
it has “now ‘been established that what is 
claimed for the liquid in the stings is quite 
true. What is more, the liquid is said to 
possess the property of curing some very 
bad skin diseases. 


Since then the extraction and the pre- 
“servation of the poison has been engaging 
the attention of scientists. A few labora- 
tories have been established for the purpose, 
the most important of which is said to be 
the Bee venom laboratory of Germany. 
The venom can now be injected in the right 
place in the right quantities. 


The royal jelly is the food which is 
given to the worker larvae one or two 
days old by the bees whenever they desire 
a queen from it. From the same egg a 
worker or a queen bee is made to emerge 
at the will of the bees. Whenever they 
want an ordinary worker, the ordinary bee 
bred which is a mixture of honey and 
pollen is fed. When they desire a queen, 
royal jelly is fed. It is this change in the 
feed that is responsible to make the ulti- 
mate insect more attractive, fully developed 
with proportionate limbs. The worker bee 
does not have genitive organs and the 
womb. Only the queen bee has these. The 
queen bee is much bigger in size. The queen 
bee lives for about 4 years, while the 
duration of the life of the worker is not 
more than 6 months. Scientists have been 
trying to see if the jelly would have the 
same beneficial effects on the human 
system. Experiments were made on rats, 
rabbits, some other animals and on human 


beings. Many of them seem to be convinced 
that it possesses miraculous properties. 
When externally applied, it is said to bring 
about great improvement of the skin. 
Administered internally, it is” said to 
prolong the youth and the life, and to cure 
many ailments. The controversy has not 
ended. Still the demand for the product 
has been gradually rising. Many adven- 
turous beekeepers have begun to manufac- 
ture the jelly ona big scale. Its price is 
now somewhere between Rs. 40 and Rs. 60 
per tola or about 80 an ounce. The pre- 
paration of the jelly gives a bigger incéme 
to the beekeepers than the production of 
honey and wax. Hence a few large-scale 
beekeepers in France, Greece, Spain, Italy 
and Australia have switched on to this 
business. 


Costly apparatus is not needed; the 
process is simple very much. simpler than 
the breeding of queen bees. The income is 
more steady and assured. But the industry 
can be practised only by large scale 
beekeepers. 


In the same way the collection of pollen 
for sale gives a steady income to the bee- — 
keepers practising the industry on a. 
somewhat big scale. The bees feed-their 
young ones with bee bred which is a mix- 
ture of pollen and honey. ° The Scientists — 
began to wonder if this same feed would 
have beneficial effects on the human system 
too. Ina few of the laboratories engaged 
in the study of the nutritional effects of the 
different foods on the human system the 
scientists have been able to discover that 
the mixture of pollen and honey does have 
very good effects on babies and old men, 
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this food is said to cure many deficiencies 
found in children. 


The pollen, as man can collect from the 
flowers of trées, does not last. - Firstly, 
the pollen to have nutritious effects should 
have a composition of at least 35 per cent 
of proteins, 40 per cent of carbohydrates, 
5 per cent of minerals, and 5 per cent of 


fats. A few of the pollens do not 
have this | composition. They are 
called inactive pollens. @f = athe 


active pollens, a few lose their properties 
gradually. A few begin to take on fungus 
growth. A few begin to germinate. A few 
begin to ferment. Hence they have got 


to be preserved with very great care and: 


at enormous expenditure if they should 
be available for nutritional purposes. 


The bees are at an advantage over 
‘human beings. They are able to detect 
immediately whether the pollen of any 
particular flower is active or inactive. They 
collect only the active pollen. 


Secondly, as the collection and stocking 
of pollen in their pollen baskets proceeds, 
they give a coating of honey and glandular 
substances to the grains. This mixture or 
coating gives to the pollen keeping qualities. 
Thus processed, it lasts for. many months. 


A colony of bees requires about 80 Ibs. 
of pollena year for the feeding of the 
young. In the act of storing in the 


cells and in the transporting thereof 


to the hives, small quantities are dropped 
hive and inside 


at the entrance of the 


the hive on the bottom boards. A small 


inexpensive device known as the ‘pollen: 


trap’ enables the beekeeper to collect these 


} fa dis . Paks! 
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droppings into a case below. Thus about 
2 Ibs. can be collected in a year. This isa 
bye-product of the oeekeeping industry. 
The beekeeper does not have to exert for” 
it. 


The pollen grains collected in. this way 
arein the form of hard globules. They 
are then ground in to fine flour, 
dehydrated and stored away in receptacles 
of a special kind to avoid the effects ‘of sun 
rays. The product is administered orally to 
patient under medical advice, mixed with 
honey in acertain proportion. Pollen pre- 
pared in this way costs about Rs. 3.50 pet 
Ib. in France. pare 


India has an advantage over the Euro- 
pean countries, America’ and Australia. 
Breeding season and honey flow in all 
those countries are of ashort duration of 
about 4 months.. Thé blossoming period 
is also short there. “In certain. parts 
of India, particularly in South India all along 
the coast, the climate and the vegetation 
are such that the breeding can go on 
throughout the year. The coconut tree in 
particular, blossoms throughout the year. 
It is extremely rich in a high quality of 
pollen. The non-stop breeding of bees 
can enable the beekeepers to-exploit the 
bee population both for the production of 
royal jelly and the pollen. These regions 
do not produce honey in the same measure 
as the colder countries. The secretion of 


nectar in the flowers is not so profuse. But 


the other advantages, namely,’ the climate 
and the availability of pollenall round the 
year make the other 3 industries, namely, 
the producton of, royal Jelly, bee venom 


and collection of pollen, avery” lucrative 


i 
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industry. India can lead the other 
countries in the world and can bea very 
good earner of dollars or other’ foreign 
exchange. In the matter of the production 
of bee venom we can be second to none, 
for, we are having, in addition to the apis 
indica which can be bred throughout the 
year, the giant bee or the apis 
dorsata. which, being very _ large 
in size,. possesses a very big sting that 
contains about three times as much venom. 
Probably the venom of this class of these is 


er a 
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more effective than that of the apis melli- 
fera OF apis indica. They are found in 
very big numbers in India. 

But the bee dies when the sting is emp- 
tied of the venom. So the producer of bee 
venom would have to breed bees to kill 
them. For the production of the royal jelly, 
too, the queen larvae has got to be dis- 
troyed. Hence the question is whether we 
can encourage these two __ subsidiary 
industries, however lucrative and good in 
other ways. 
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THOUGHTS ON THIRD PLAN 


Wich nearly three years having 
elapsed since the commencement of the 
‘Second Five Year Plan, it is time that the 
process of thinking about the third of our 
series of plans should get started. It 
appears that a special committee has been 
constituted by the Indian National Congress 
to formulate views and proposals about the 
nature and size of the Third Five Year Plan. 
The attention of this committee may well be 
invited, at this stage, to the conclusions of 
the All India Conference of workers on the 
cause of Khadi and other village industries, 
which was held in Poona at the end of 1954. 
Embodied in these conclusions were a set of 
principles which, the conference of cons- 
tructive workers believed, should inform 
national planning in our country, especially 
in the field of industrial development. It is 
interesting to recall that the general appro- 
ach of the conference found favour with the 
village and Small-scale Industries ( Karve ) 
Committee in the report it submitted 
about a year later. That Committee 
endorsed the conclusion of the Poona Con- 


ference of 1954 that certain spheres of 
production of consumers’ goods in~ 
common demand -should be reserved 
for village and cottage industries. ° 


Demand For Cloth 
The need for emphasising this point of view 
is as keen now as it was before the Second 
Five Year Plan was drawn up. But it is no 
use enunciating principles, unless action is 


taken to translate principles into practice. 


The most important of the consumers’ 
goods for which there is mass’ demand _ is 
cotton cloth. An attempt was made in 


June 1956 to lay down a common.-praduction 


programme for the manufacture of cloth, 
indicating the quantum of production to be 
allocated to the large scale industry and the 
cottage industry. The limit of production 
proposed for the large scale industry was 
exceeded in the subsequent years, with 
adverse consequences for that industry. So 
far, there has been little, if any, growth in 
the per capita consumption of cloth as 
estimated, while the exports of cotton tex- 
tiles are not of the order expected. Prody 
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ction of handloom cloth and Khadi has also 
in the mean-while expanded. If it expands 
further, since there is accumulation of 
stocks of mill made cloth, difficulty is 
likely to be experienced in the marketing 
of the cottage industry product. 


State Policy 


Reservation and restriction have been 
accepted as integral features of State policy 
in the broad national interest. The nation 
has accepted certain social objectives such as 
responsibility for finding work and raising 
living standards. Production through cottage 
industries is promoted because it subserves 
these objectives. But, if such production 
is to be helpful to increasing numbers, the 
products have to be protected from the im- 
pact of corresponding products of large- 
scale industries and a proper atmosphere 
has to be created which serves as a_ stimu- 
lus to production. Hence it may be neces- 
sary in the remaining period of the Second 
Five Year Plan and subsequently to initiate 
measures which provide the necessary pro- 
tection and incentive. 


New Measures 


Such action was visualized by the Plan- 
ning Commission, as is evident from its ob- 
servations of the section on State Policy in 
the Chapter on Village Industries in the Re- 
port on the First Five Year Plan.The details- 
had, however, to be worked out industry by 
industry, «In the field referred 
to earlier, namely, the cotton textile indu- 
stry, some experience has been gathered and 
some data are now available on the basis 
ef which it is possible to indicate somewhat 
2 detail the further course of action that 
is to be pursued in the broader interest of 
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national economy. The various measures 
to be adopted may well be outlined at 
this stage as illustrative of what can be 


attempted. 


Yarn Supplies 


Inasmuch as the production of yarn with 
the aid of the Ambar Charkha is proposed 
to be encouraged as part of a planned 
programme for the expansion of employ- 
ment opportunities, Government may take 
the decision that in all vocational or 
technical schools where instruction _ is 


imparted in handloom weaving, the yarn 


used should invariably be the Ambar Char- 
kha, if not ordinary handspun, yarn. This 
will enable growing numbers of young men 
and women who wish to take to handloom 
weaving as an occupation to familiarise them- 
selves with araw material the extended 
production of which is part of our planned 
programme. If, in these institutions, the use 
of the Ambar Charkha is also taught, that will 
be an additional gain for it will provide an 

elementary lesson in self-sufficiency for 
artisans engaged in an occupation where the 
volume of work available is dependent on 

the supply of the raw material by its 

competitive agency. * 


New Spindles 


lf the Ambar Charkha is introduced 
among families of hanloom weavers’ 
Co-operatives Societies, the dependence 
on mill yarn will diminish. When the 
Textile Industry (Kanungo) Committee 
reported in 1954, there were signs ofa 
shortage in the supply of yarn for the 
handloom weavers. Licences for the 
installation of spindles came to be allowed 
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freely for some time. No conditions of shor- 


tage had, however, developed by the time 
the Karve Committee, after reassessing the 
position, recommended that no more licen- 
ces should be issued for a year or two more. 
From recent surveys of the position it 
appears that supplies are more than adequa- 
te at present and that several of the part- 


ies to which licences had been issued are 
unwilling or unable to set up new 
unitsorto add to existing capacity. 


In these changed conditions, Government 
may well take the decision that at least 
for the remaining period of the plan no 
addition to the exisiting spinning capacity 
should be permitted either in new or in 
old units. Unless the demand for hand- 


loom cloth expands beyond the _ propor- 
tion indicated in the Production Programme 


of 1956, that policy should continue in 
future also. 


Production Programme 
A similar major policy decision is called 


for inthe matter of cloth production. A 
reduction in the limit indicated in the 
Production Programme of 1956 has been 
recommended by the Second Textile 
Inquiry (Joshi) Committee. Adherence 


to this policy is necessary if, in response 
to the aids and facilities that are 
offered, production through handloom 


weaving industry is to expand on the scale 
contemplated. The sphere of competition 
should not be permitted to be widened by 
allowing textile mills to extend their 
productive capacity. Before rationalisation 
in the form of labour-saving machinery 
is introduced, an initial condition that 
has to be fulfilled is that steps are 
taken simultaneously for the absorp- 
tion of the displaced labour in other 


occupations. But this process of 
rationalisation also .leads to keener 
and closer competition with the handloom 
weaving industry. Hence, when rationali- 
sation is introduced in the shape of auto- 
matic looms, it should be reserved for 
export purposes. In case the export trade 
does not absorb the products, they should 


be subjected to a special levy before being 
made available for internal consumption. 


Coarse Cloth 
It is only in the field of production of 


dhotis and saris that some reservation 
operates to afford protection tothe hand- 
loom weaving industry. It is now nearly a 
quarter of a century since after one of the 
earlier Tariff Board Inquiries the mill 
industry was advised to manufacture the 
finer varieties of cloth. Although protec- 
tion to handloom weaving industry may 
not have motivated the suggestion thus 
made, it may now be urged that mills may 
be directed to desist from manufacturing 
coarse cloth of counts 4’s and lower. In the 
early days of the Civil Disobedience Move- 
ment in the thirties, Mahatma Gandhi was 
able to prevail upon the mill owning interests, 
as their contribution to the national campaign 
for Swaraj, to refrain from manufacturing 
Khadi which, in technical terms, is coarse 
cloth. Inthe interests of a nationwide 
drive to provide employment through the 
intensive and extensive development of our 
premier cottage industry, the Government 
mayinsist upon the organised industry 


eschewing from, their production coarse 
yarn as cloth, reserving that sphere for the 


handspinning and handloom industry exclu- 
usively. 


Cotton-. Cultivation 
Asa corollary, it will be useful to view 
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the problem of production of cotton from 
the standpoint of the decentralized produc- 
tion of cloth. Attention is concentrated at 
present: on the growing of long staple 
cotton, since the mill industry has taken to 
the spinning of fine counts of yarn. Short 
staple cotton is being displaced, which 
process should not be encouraged in areas 
where handspinning is being developed for 
feeding the local handloom industry. Since 
the benefit of decentralized production is 
not to be confined to predominantly cotton 
growing areas, some means have to be devi- 
sed to ensure the supply: of the basic raw 
material for those who take to hand-spinning 
and weaving in areas of heavy rainfall.where 
cotton cultivation is ordinarily ruled out. 
Some research work was undertaken by 
the Indian Central Cotton Committee in 
the growing of perennial cotton. plants in 
the coastal areas of the country. Further 
research may be necessary to be followed 
by the offer of incentives to promote the 
growth of approved varieties of tree cotton 
(deva kapas) inand round about homes 
or farmsteads both in towns and in villages. 


It should be one of the aims of any pro- 
gramme of decentralized production to 
ensure that the products are consumed in 
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THIS WASTE 
In his presidential address at the 
recent session of the Indian National 
Congress, the Congress President set forth 
at some length the broad basic statistical 
outlines of our economy. At the end of 


the period of our Second Five Year Plan, 
he observed, we shall have at least half a 


the region of production to the extent 
possible. That is the basis of the functioning 
of the Intensive Area Scheme of the 
Commission or the Gramodaya Mandals as- 
sociated with the Gramdan Movement. But, 
when large numbers are induced to go 
in for productive effort on the Ambar 
Charkha or on the handloom, the produc- 
tion that results may well be in excess of 
local requirements, For outside markets, 
the price of cloth that is charged has to 
include items of costs on transport and 
other essential overheads. New customers 
are no doubt being attracted to Khadi indu- 
cing themselves to buy Khadi because of 
its durability, its texture, or such other 


factors as also out of appreciation of the 
social value of the product. In 


assisting in the organizing of marketing, 
financial aid is indeed available from the 
State. Since the production of Khadi and 
handloom-cloth isan integral part of the 
planned programme of production, it is, 
however, desirable- if not essential — that 
the State should extend its patronage to 
the product by confining its purchases to™ 
these manufactures and thereby encourag- 
ing the public to do likewise as its contribu- 
tion to the furtherance of an integral part 


of the national plan. 
-Vaikunth L. Mehta 


OF ENERGY 


crore of persons without employment, 


ignoring for this purpose the 
unemployed among the agricultural 
population. Since, according to him, 


population is increasing at the rate of 


about 2 per cent, during the period of the 
Third Five Year Plan employment, will have 


THIS WASTE 


to be found for as many as 175 lakhs of 
persons who will swell the labour force 
with this growth in the population. Hence, 
at the mininum, work will have to be found, 
according to this estimate, for no less than 
two and a quarter crores of people before 
the end of the Third Five Year Plan, if this 
intense pressure of population is not to 
drag down our economy. 

In another section of his address, the, 
Congress President referred to the fuller 
utilisation of all cultivable waste through 
a programme of land reclamation and 
development. Statistically, the area of land 
classed as cultivable waste is estimated 
to be anything like 5 crore acres. For 
such of it as can be brought under 
the plough, the first two Plans have 
made provision... There may bea more 
vigorous and extensive programme inagu- 
rated with the allocation of further finan- 
cial resources. It is likely also that the 
extention of irrigated farming will increase 
the scope for fuller employment, if not for 
additional employment. All these poten- 
tialities were, however fullyexplored before 
the Second Five Year Plan was drawn up. 
The sum total of additional employment in 
agriculture was put down in the period of 
the Second Plan at the figure of 16 lakhs of 
people. We may improve upon this figure 
in the succeeding quinquennium. That how- 
ever, would provide for the absorption of 
only a fraction of the large number for 
whom work has to be found. 

Hence, the paramount importance of di- 
versifying our economy to which very appo- 
priately the Congress President drew atten- 
tion. Unless the state of imbalance in our 
economy is rectified, the pressure of 
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population on the land will get intensified 


and whatever increase in the output 
of the agricultural industry we shall 
secure, will be insufficient to sustain 


the growing numbers drawing their 
livelihood from the land as workers, as 

earning dependents, or as non-earning 
members of the families of agriculturists. If 
the policy of diversification is to succeed in 
relieving this pressure, it has to beofa 
type that finds work not merely fora few 
lakhs, but for as largeanumber as over 

two hundred lakhs. Even that is not 

enough, since, as Prof. P.C. Mahalanobis 

has recently pointed out, the number of 

persons who are not engaged on’ gainful 

work either throughout the working day 

or throughout the working year runs into 

a couple of crores if not more. From the 

national point of view, all this represents _ 
a deplorable waste of human energy. 

There is another aspect of our economy 
to which also the Congress President called 
attention. That is the low level of incomes 
prevailing in the countryside among the 
rural population generally, whether engaged 
in agriculture or otherwise. The level is 
low because the bulk of those who consti- 
tute. rural families have either no work in 
which to engage themselves or not enough 
work to do. They are under conditions of 
enforced idleness. 

No extension of large scale industriali- 
sation, whether the industries be for pro- 
duction of consumers goods or of. capital 
goods, is likely to be helpful in securing a 
rise in the level of these incomes. The few 
engaged in these industries may earn wages 
that may be high, but the many will conti- 
nue to remain without work howsoever 
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much industrialisation spreads and however sketched, if he had emphasised this aspect 
large the increase in the aggregate of natio- of our economy of which, one is certain, he 
nal output. It would have completed the _ is fully conscious. 

picture that the Congress President -V. L. M. 


LESSON "FROM CHINA 


Recent economic developments in Certainly the implements they were 
China have attracted world-wide attention; producing were admirably suited to the 
but enough stress has not been laid on the agricultural methods enjoined for the 
manner in which both material and human leap forward. The party directive has 
resources have been put tothe fullest four requirements —- more _ irrigation, 
possible use in that country. deeper ploughing, closer planting 
China has certainly a lesson to teach us, in increased use of home-made fertilizers. 
the way human beings are set to work and In each Commune was loaded with 
wealth created out of waste. That is some- Statistics about harvests..... the 1958 
thing which we should try to emulate. harvests are immense and it is difficult 


to deny that this is due largely to 
improved techniques which, in turn, 
ironically enough, are bound to produce 


The following extract from a recent 
survey brings out the manner in which the 
economy of China is being built up. 


large scale rural unemployment. 
“In a corner | spotted five old ladies. é S275) nes eas $355 
Fs . Indeed, the main justification for the 
sitting in circle and asked what they ee : : ee ae : 
primitive industrialisation which 
were doing. ‘That’ ,l was told, ‘is the : 
. saw in. the communes is 


ball-bearing section.’ Sure enough, a . 
thin iron rod had been cut into slices, 
a centimetre thick, and each old lady 
was rounding a slice with a pestle and 
mortar, while couple of boys were poli- 
shing the finished articles. ‘They aren’t 
up to much yet and they don’t last very 
long in our cart wheel’, | was told. 

‘But, why not buy really modern 
agricultural machinery from the new 
tractor factory less than a hundred miles 
away, | asked. 


surely the employment it provides for 
those made redundant by technological 
advance. How much more sensible to 
proceed in this fashion, encouraging the 
peasants to learn for themselves, take 
their own decisions and carry out their 
own industrial revolution than to drag 
them (as the Russians attempted to do) 
in one leap from the medieval sickle 
straight upto the combine harvester?* 


We are often censured by our compat- 
riots and by foreigners for sticking to 


‘What they make in the towns is f. 
oa te primitive methods of production. Mr. 


too complicated and too expensive for 


us, | was told. Any way we cannot *R, H. S..Crossman article on the People’s 
wait’. Communes, New Stateman, /0th January, 1959, 
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Crossman’s description of old women _pre- 
paring ball—bearings is significant,* since the 
technique that is encouraged is one that 
suits the persons engaged in the work and 
circumstances in which they work. _ If tech- 
niques are too complicated for the persons 
and too expensive for the purpose in hand 
it, is unwise to press for their adoption. 
Where the adoption of new techi- 
ques entails loss of employment for some 
simultaneously there is a move to see that 
those displaced from their old occupations 
get absorbed in new occupations. The 


methods of production may be primitive, but 
they are favoured since they support the ru- 
ral economy by providing work for the many. 
How much more sensible, as Mr. Crossman 
observes, it is to © proceed in this 
fashion, encouraging the rural folk to learn 
for themselves and to regulate the pace of 
their own industrial revolution than to 
thrust in the countryside tools which are 
difficult to handle and techniques which are 
complicated at enormous expense which, 
with their scanty resources, rural commu- 
nities cannot afford ? 


-V L. M. 


PROBLEMS OF TRIBAL PEOPLE 


(BY VAIKUNTH L. MEHTA ) 


[| have only avery remote connec- 
tion with the great national movement for 
promoting the welfare of the Adimjati 
population of our country and for increa- 
sing healthy contacts between them and 
the rest of our population. Nearly forty 
years ago, it was my good fortune to be 
associated with Thakkar Bapa_ in 
the _ financing and development of 
Co-operative Credit Societies for Bhils 
Started in the Dohad area’ of the 
Bombay State, where he laid the founda- 
tion of the first indigenous mission for the 
service of the Adivasi people. Though this 
was not the first attempt made to intro- 
“duce co-operation among Adivasis, it repre- 
sents, | believe, the first that, after passing 
through periods of stress and strain, has 
- succeeded in releiving the burden of debt 
among the people in the area and protec- 
ting them from exploitation at the hands of 
money—lender-cum-traders. Among the 
factors responsible for the success of the 
experiment, | consider the most prominent 
was its association with the work ofa 
welfare agency, namely, the Bhil Seva 


Mandal, and the sustained personal interest 
evinced in it in the formative stages by no 


less an _individual- than Thakkar Bapa 
himself. | 


some twenty years later, Thakkar Bapa 
delivered, under the auspices of the 


Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics 
an address on “The problem of the 
Aborigines in India’’ which is we-thy of 
study even today by students of the subject 
and workers in the welfare movement. It 
represented his experiences in this field for 
nearly two decades — a virgin field where, 
except for an Indian anthropologist here 
and there, no Indian had trodden. It is only 
during this period that the condition of the 
Adivasis commenced to attract some 
attention at the hands of political and social 
workers. It would not be unfair to state 
that, as a class, the only’ interest 
British administrators had was to keep 
out from these regions na- 
tionalistically minded social workers al- 
though, no doubt, some facilities for car- 
rying on social work were not denied to 
Christian Missionaries of variour denomi- 


nations. F 
Changed Outlook 


Then came about a transformation in 
the outlook, with the advent of Swaraj and 
through the untiring and selfless efforts of 
pioneers like Thakkar Bapa. Among the 
tribal people themselves, with the spread 
of education, there was a slow but gradual 


Note: This article is adapted from the author’s 
presidential address to the 5th Annual 
Conference of Akhil Bharat Adimjati Seva 


Sangh held in Bordi on 12th January 1959. _ 
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awakening. Besides,” with the interest 
Mahatma Gandhi evinced in this hither- 
to neglected aspect of ~ national 
\ife by including = Adivasi welfare 
as an integral part of his construct- 
ive, programme, we witnessed, nearly ten 


years after Thakkar Bapa’s Kale Memorial 
address, certain rights and privileges writt- 


en in the constitution of India which the 
nation adopted in 1950. There was recog- 


nition accorded to the fact that the Adivasi 
population since it had to share the duties, 
responsibilities, rights and privileges of 
the citizenship of the Republic of India 
would have to be granted a speciaj political 
Status for a period of at 
although no time limit was set to the 
operation of the special administrative, 
legislative and financial privileges outlined 
in the Constitution. | 
Directive Principle 

The. promotion of the educational and 
economic interests of the Scheduled Tribes 
and the adoption of measures to protect 


least ten years, 


them from social injustice and‘all forms of 


exploitation have thus become a directive 
principle of State policy. It is in pursuance 
of this policy that, shortly after the adop- 
tion of the Constitution, the Central Gove- 
rnment created the appointment of a 
Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and 
Tribes charged with the functions indicated 
in Article 338 of the Constitution. It is of 
interest to note here that the first person 
to have been appointed for discharging 
these responsibilities isa life worker in 
the cause of Adivasi welfare. This, to my 
mind, indicates not only the paramount 
importance that the Central Government 
attach ‘to the need for safeguarding the 


interests of Scheduled Tribes, but also, 
apparently, their recognition of the fact 
that persons belonging to this category are, 
left to themselves, less able to protect 
their interests than the Scheduled Castes — 
who, purely in relative terms, are better | 
awakened to their rights and privileges as 
citizens. 

During the period that has elapsed sub- 
sequently, | have no doubt much progress 
has been achieved, But | am not sure if the 
distance that separates the rest of us from 
the Adivasi population does not ordinarily 
make us forget their existence. We come. 
across them when we visit hilly regions for 
reasons of health or to enjoy the bounties 
of nature. We are apt, then, to overlook 
the miseries of those who dwell in these 
beautiful surroundings. ] 

Special Representation 

In a short while the special representa- 
tion in Parliament and State Legislatures 
through the reservation of seats will stand 
terminated. But Parliament should, | 
submit, consider’ whether the circums- 
tances which led to the acceptance 
of such reservation have -ceased to 
operate and whether the tribal people 
are now in a position to make their influ- 
ence feit, through representatives elected 
with the aid of their voters in the matter 
both of legislation and of administration. 
Ina democratic government such as we 
have in India, the lives of the people are 
largely affected by what the legislatures 
enact by way of legislation and by their 
control over administration. With the 
termination of the system of reservation 
for the Scheduled Tribes there should, | 
would further urge, be some assurance that 
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the influence which is now exercised over 
legislation and over administration by the 
election of persons belonging to these 
groups is not lost. It will be for political 
parties to discuss and decide how best 
such a result can be brought about. 
Education And Progress 

If the Scheduled Castes, as | remarked 
earlier, are better equipped than the tribal 
people to take their due place in a free and 
progressive India, it is so mainly because 
of their greater educational progress. 
Education is the basis of progress 
in a modern community. Isolated lives 
as they lead and speaking as_ they 
do dialects different from the lang- 
uages of the political regions to which they 
belong, their progress in education lags 
behind that of Scheduled Castes who live in 
the midst of the rest of the community and 
whose language is the same as that of the 
region where they reside. The choosing 
of the medium of instruction, the selection 
of teachers conversant with tribal dialects, 
the preparation of text-books, all present 
problems. To get teachers belonging to 
the plains to settle down in Adivasi areas is 
not easy; and it is only when Adivasi young 
men and women get educated in large 
numbers that the problem of providing 
suitable teachers will be solved. It is 
desirable that we devise a.system of 
instruction. which serves to harmonize 
the teaching with the life and 
surroundings of the Adivasis and do not 
just transplant the system followed else— 
where. It may be useful if in the Depart- 
ment of Education in every State with a 
large tribal population a section is set up 
to study and deal with problems relating 


—_ 


to the education of Scheduled Tribes at 
the primary stage. 
What Education ? 


Questions relating to secondary and 
higher education are relatively of minor 
importance. Some attention needs to be 
paid, however, to the choice of subjects for 
study in secondary schools established in 
scheduled tribe areas and the courses of 
higher studies for which encouragement 


should be given by the State. What 
should be of greater service to the 
Adivasi community would be the 


criterion applied. For instance, a social 
engineer oradoctor is more needed in 
Adivasi areas than a lawyer or a chartered 
accountant, a civil engineer more than a 
mechnical engineer, a forest expert more 
than fishing expert. While granting — 
scholarships for studies at.home or abroad, 
these considerations should, | suggest, 


invariably be borne in mind. 
Health Problems 


Normally, persons who dwell in hills 
and forests where they can enjoy fresh air 
and light may be_ expected to possess 
healthy constitutions.’ But malaria, 
water borne diseases, ailments caused 
by mal-nutrition and special maladies 
like yawas are not uncommon among 
Adivasi people.‘ The common ailments are 
best cured by homely remedies,but diseases 
that require some regular medical treatment 
do not yield to practices based on supersti- 
tutions, belief in witchcraft and the like. 
The lowering of the Indian death-rate since 
Independence indicates that mortality can 
be brought down asaresult of measures 
for ensuring better sanitary and hygienic 
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conditions and with the extension of medi- 
cal relief. 
remote from towns where dispensaries 
and hospitals are usually located, the bene- 
fits of medical treatment, indigenous or 
western, are scarcely available to Adivasis. 
Although the number of stationary dispen- 
saries cannot be multiplied rapidly, it should 
not be difficult to devise arrangements for 
peripatetic consultants to be all the time 
on the move, administering simple drugs 
and medicines and directing the more 
serious cases to dispensaries or hospitals. 
The rate of infant mortality in India has 
been brought down because of maternity 
cases being treated on more hygienic 


modern lines, especially in urban areas. The © 


methods attendant on child-bearing among 
Adivasis are, if anything, cruder than ours 
“were until recently, resulting in heavy 
child mortality. A maternity attendant 
should be available, with facilities for treat- 
ment, within fairly easy reach of even the 
remotest areas. 
Housing 
Housing arrangements are not uniform 
among the various tribal groups. In many 
parts of the country, Adivasis put up 
thatched huts scattered all over the lands 
of the village or in forests. Leading as they 
mostly do an open air life, the structure 
of the hut or its interior may not appear 
to be amatter of much moment. That: 
however, is true for the part of the year 
when there are norains. Butin the bulk 
of the Adivasi regions, we find that the 
monsoon is long drawn out and heavy. 
Since vast numbers of Adivasis are labourers 
either on the land or in forests the sites 
where they build their huts are not always 


Residing as they do in places 


in their own keeping. Hence numbers 
stand in constant fear of ejectment. 
For this reason, the securing 
of house sites and the provision of cheap 
building material from the forests should 
receive attention in programmes of social 
welfare. With detached houses, the 
maintenance of sanitary conditions does 
not present as much of aproblem as in 
ordinary villages. Since, however, good 
health depends on clean surroundings, 
diffusion of knowledge of hygienic ways of 
living should, as elsewhere, be part of every 
worth-while programme of __ social 
education. 
Road Programme 

The parts of the programme of social 
progress | have so far’ touched upon 
postulate the existence of good means of 
communication. In many parts of the 


country these are sadly lacking. Hence in 
the Five Year Plans, special provision 
has been made for the construc. 


tion of roads in scheduled areas or in tra- 
cts largely inhabited by the scheduled tri- 
bes. Without entering into the details of 
these plans, | should like to enter a caveat 
here. The road building programme 
should not be of a type that facilitates ex- 
ploitation of the Adivasi population. 
The motor truck and the heavy passenger 
bus are not needed there, nor 
even a well-groomed luxury car. In 
most places, a foot path, a bridlepath and a 
well-laid cart track are all that are needed 
with suspension bridges. and culverts 
provided at the appropriate places. The 
work should be done with local labour 
and, so far as_ possible, 
direction and with local 


local 
Links 


under 
material. 
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may be provided with the main high- 
ways. While contribution in the shape of 
Shramdan organised by village communities 
should always be welcome, it should be 
obvious that the bulk of the costs will 
have to be met by the State. Contract for 
work should be given to labour co-operative 
societies, the organisation of which should 


be one of the duties of the social worker 
in Adivasi areas. 
Exploitation 
The organisation of the labour of 


Adivasis working in forest areas should 
occupy a high order of priority in any 
programme of socio-economic improvement 
such as seeks to protect these ~ classes 
from economic exploitation. The bulk of 


the State’s Revenue from Forests aggrega- | 


ting Rs. 27.12 crores per annum, represents 
the value of the timber and other forest 
produce sold by Government. The 
work of felling the trees and collecting 
other produce is done almost entirely with 
labour provided by Adivasi people dispersed 
all over the country. Even if sizeable bits 
of this flowed into their pockets in return 
for their labour, Adivasis should be very 
indeed ! Unfortunately, the 
major portion is intercepted 
by middlemen, while all that the 
Adivasis secure are wages which, 
until Independence, were often on a 
starvation level. 


well-off 


When even the regulation of the level 
of wages brought about little relief, the 
Government.of Bombay, some ten years 
back, took the lead in organising co- 
operative societies of forest labourers to 


secure contracts from Government for 


“separately a 
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felling trees, transporting the produce to 
markets, preparing charcoal and selling the 
commodities on behalf of the forest labour- 
ers. While giving liberal aid to the societies, 
Government attached the condition that 
their work should be guided and supervised 
by some approved social service agency. 
The reason for imposing this condition was 


twofold. Illiterate and unorganised forest 
labourers might, in the first place, 
allow these institutions to fall into the 


hands of persons who might exploit and 
defraud them. Secondly, the task of the 
organisation should not end merely by 
adding to their income; the Co-operative 
Society should teach methods of better 
living and promote social education. 


Promote Co-ops. 


For affdrding protection against econo- 
mic exploitation and ensuring economic 
improvement in present-day conditions, the 
most suitable line of action is the promotion 
of co-operative organization. This may take 
diverse forms, suited to the requirements of 
the population or of the local economy, 
Where the principal industry is agriculture, 
the multi-purpose co-operative society 
covering a group of adjacent villages form- 
ing acompact group, judged by experience, 7 
seems to be the most well suited. 

In view of the fact that usually it is 
only one foodgrain crop that is raised, 
Adivasi agriculturists, like poorer agricul- 
turists, elsewhere, also need small advances 
for purchasing foodgrains till the crops are 
harvested. It will be desirable to attach to 
a multi-purpose society or to conduct 
grain gola or a_- grain 


depot. This would take in deposit small 
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quantities of the staple foodgrains of the 
area at harvest time from various indivi- 
duals and meet the necessary requirements 
in mid-season, to be adjusted either against 
the deposited foodgrains or against quanti- 
ties to be received at the subsequent 
harvest. This system is in vogue in 
parts of some States, but has yet to be 
put ona sound footing, either through 
panchayats or through co-operative agency. 
As has been attempted with fair success in 
parts of Bombay State, the work may be 
undertaken also by social welfare agencies. 
Ordinarily it would be unwise, experience 
shows, to entrust the work to official 
agency. 
Joint Cultivation 

Where lands are made available to 
Adivasis from deforested areas, or as part 
of ascheme of redistribution of lands under 
the Gramdan programme or out of the sur- 
plus of lands available with the imposition 
of ceilings on holdings, the suggestion has 
been made that the future pattern of farm- 
ing should be co-operative. Since experim- 
ents in this direction have not turned out 
to be sucessful everywhere in the country 
there may be advantage in having the lands 
cultivated individually with the ownership 
resting jointly in the body of members 
Ore In the entire village 
community. Services may be enjoyed in 
common, domestic and agricultural requi- 
sites provided jointly and marketing of 
produce organized on a joint basis. | have 
the impression that to a suggestion for this 
degree of joint endeavour the mind of the 
Adivasi would be ordinarily receptive. 


Poorest Of The Poor 
All statistical evidence that | have seen 
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goes to show that as a class the Adivasi 
population, whether engaged in forest work. 
or in agriculture, falls in the category 
of the lowest income groups almost 
everywhere in India; that is, Adivasis 
are among the poorest of the poor. If 
they help in exploiting the wealth of 
thé forests, they should be enabled to 
share in the wealth somewhat in the 
manner | have indicated above. Their well- 
being, as much as the preservation and 
augmentation of these valuable national 


resources should be the — primary 
concern of the Forest Department 
just) as the welfare of the miners 
should be the principal concern 


of the Department of Mines. It is only when 
the outlook undergoes a change and oppor- 
tunities for seeking the wherewithal of 
bare sustenance are opened out to forest 
dwellers that offences against forest laws 
will cease. It is only then that the Adivasi 
will feel as much interested in planting 
and nurturing trees as in cutting them 
down. The collection and _ utilization of 
forest produce other than timber should 


“provide an avenue for fuller. employment. 


To the extent that such produce can .be 
processed before being marketed, proces— 
sing should also be organised in the 
interest of the local community engaged in 


the occupation. Forests are the store— 
house of materials that go to enrich 
our pharmaceutical industry, both 


indigenous and foreign. It is a suggestion 
worth considering that special facilities for 
pharmaceutical training should be afforded 


to competent Adivasi Youths on comple 
tion of their secondary education. They may 


then be assisted in running pharmaceutical 
work of a modest type on the outskirts of 
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forest regions. If other industries based on 
the use of forest produce as the principal 
raw materials are started, some part of the 
benefit should accrue to Adivasis. This is 
feasible more easily if, in the future, these 
industries are allowed to be set up only in 
the public sector or to be conducted by the 


co-operatively organized forest dwellers 
of a region. 


Need For Safeguards 

There will, to my knowledge, be scar- 
cely any part of the country where Adivasis 
have no connection with agriculture. Al- 
though the original holders of lands, with 
the impact of an unregulated economy, 
large numbers now till lands as tenants or 
as labourers - sometimes even as serfs - 
almost all over the country. The rela- 


tions between tenants and __land- 
lords are being regulated by means 


of administrative and legislative measures. 
In order that Adivasis derive the full 
benefit of these measures, it is essential 
that the official agency should look upon it 
as its primary duty to protect their inter- 
ests against those who seek to take advan- 
tage of their ignorance of the law and their 
fear of those administering it.Even more one- 
rous is the responsibility of social workers 


since it is only they who can make the 
Adivasi people conscious of their rights 


and privileges under the law. For agricul- 
tural labour not much legislative protection 
_ has so far been vouchsafed. Where, how- 
ever, conditions bordering on serfdom 
prevail, the State should step in, in case 
it has not already done so. The enforce 


ment of minimum wages, except for labour 
on plantations, has still to be attempted. 
| Unsatisfied Hunger 
It is mainly because of unsatisfied hunger 


for land that we find Adivasis resorting to 
unauthorized felling of trees in forest areas 
and cultivating lands in a manenr that leads 
to soil erosion... The cure is twofold : satis- 
faction of the need for work and social edu- 
cation. To the extent that additional lands 
can be provided elsewhere under the defo- 
restation programme or by land reclamation 
the former need can be met. It can also be 
met by the provision of alternative forms 
of employment. These may be such as will 
not be uncongenial and will not take 
people too far away from their natural 
surroundings. It is likely that if the 
methods of cultivation are improved, 
better resources are made available and 


the process of Jhuming or  Podu 
cultivation is given up, there may be 


some more employment found, even in the 
lands that are now. available. The 
pilot projects and schemes for wearing 


Adivasis away from the Jhuming form of 
cultivation should have a high priority in 


programmes of development in the areas 
affected, that is, in the interest both of 


the individuals concerned and of society 
as a whole. 


Segregation Harmful 
In the pre-Independence days, there 


were administrators and anthropologists 
who took the view that culture and inter- 
ests of the tribal people were promoted 
best by the policy then adopted, namely, 
keeping them in a sense segregated, cut 
off from contacts with the rest of the 
people of India. What harm this policy 
of isolation has done is evident from the 
way in which Adivasis have lost 
their lands and have got burdened with 
debt. The policy failed, since exploitation — 
at the hands of petty officials and of the 
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trading and money-lending classes has spelt 
misery for the Adivasis as a class. The 
legislative measures for preventing the 
transfer of land to non-tribal people from 


outside and for curbing usurious 
money-lending have had to be supplemen- 


ted in recent years occasionally by better 
devised legislative protection and by 


vigorous administrative action. Both these 
forms of protection will have to continue 


until, as a class, Adivasis are able to 
organize themselves. 


These Large Projects 

There is a development in nation-buil- 
ding that vitally affects the lives of many 
among Scheduled Tribes more, probably, 
than of-ether sections of the population. As 
part of our plans of economic development 
we have gone in for large projects for 
irrigation and for the hydro-electric power. 
The sites of these projects are mostly loca- 
ted in hills and amidst forests, the principal 
residents of which are Adivasis. The lands 
to be inundated belong to Adivasis 
who are called upon to vacate and to seek 
their livelihood. Difficult as this process 
is for all secations of the rural community, 
it occasions great distress among Adivasis, 
resourceless and immobile as they normally 


are. Theconstruction of the Tata Power 
Scheme, some four decades back, 
led to the Mulsi Satyagraha‘in 


the Poona district of Bombay State, in 
which — quite a number of prominent 
nationalist leaders of Maharashtra participa- 
ted. That Satyagraha indicated the anxiety 
then felt about a project which covered 
areas smaller than those where Irrigation 
and power generation scheme are now 
undertaken and with a population that was 
not so isolated and backward as Adivasis 


_take kindly to 
Accordingly, wherever there is good res— 


generally are. The resettlement of Adivasis 


by the offer of lands in some neighbouring 
regions should be a primary consideration 


in future when sanctioning these new 
projects. 


Alternative Employment 
The availability of land is, however, 
strictly limited, particularly since, in the 
national interest, it is necessary to conserve 
the forest resources and take effective 
steps by tree planting and otherwise to 


check erosion of the upper regions 
of the hillsides. With proper control 
over mortality, the population § of 


Adivasis will grow, presumably as for the 
other sections of the community.It is hence 
necessary that the means of livelihood 
open to Adivasis are enlarged by expansion 
of alternative modes of emplcyment, such 
as industries allied to agricuiture or to 


forests. It is difficult to  sug- 
gest 1a set pattern for the entire 


country much as! for one, would like to 
advocate resort to the spinning wheel every- 
where. The Ambar Charkha, | may. note 
here has been introduced with some success 
in certain areas. The choice will however 
depend partly on the availability of raw 


materials such as cotton and_ partly 
on ‘the aptitudes and = skills of the 


different tribal groups. It has been sugge— 
sted, for instance, that many. among them 
carpentry and smithy. 


ponse to arrangements for, training, this 
essential village industry should be exten- 


ded. In most Adivasi areas, the number of 
cattle is large. Occasionally, it is their 
main wealth. It is worth considering 


whether it is possible to develop decentra- 
lized industries around the flaying of the 
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carcasses o* these cattle. If there are tradi- 
tional prejudices, the economic urge may, 
in course of time, overcome such prejudices. 
What has to be emphasised is that all 
programmes for welfare should necessarily 
provide for the introduction and develop- 
ment of suitable subsidiary occupations, 


cottage industries and, if need be, small 
scale industries as well. 


Living Standards _ 
What is essential, to my mind,is to make 


every possible effort to raise the level of 
incomes among these about a most disadvan- 
taged sections of our population. This is one 
of the objectives of our national planning. 
Raising of the standard of living for these 
two crores of our fellow-citizens who are 
cut off from those of us who havea voice 
in moulding the affairs of the nation defin- 
itely connotes a deliberate insistent effort 
to promote material well-being by means 
such as have been indicated, for instance, in 
the annual reports of the Commission 
for Scheduled Castes and _ Tribes 
and by those who have given thought 
to the subject. An increase in the aggregate 
national income has no signitificance in 
terms of human welfare unless those 
whose incomes are hardly one hundred 
rupees per year get something more, 
so as the better to feed and clothe 


themselves and to secure a modicum 
of education. This object, —| 


consider should be accorded the highest 
priority by the planning authorities. The 
extension of social services and amenities 
at the cost of the State will further aid in 
some reduction of the existing glaring 
disparities. 

lt would be too materialistica view of 
the problem if planning left outside its 


scope the need for building up of 
a community of good citizens, men and 
women who are, in every sense, equal 
to the rest of the nation. Even in 
modern India, we have not failed to 
produce men and women who in various 
spheres, intellectual, moral, spiritual, could 
rank as among the greatest in their age. 
But, as Gopal Krishna Gokhale never tried 
of emphasising in the days of foreign domi- 
nation, we shall be judged by posterity not 
by the emergence of giants but by the 
raising of the average level in all these 
spheres. For this reason, the advancement 
by rapid strides of the underprivileged and 
disadvantaged sections of the Community 


outweighs in value other tasks before the 
nation. 


Prohibition 
There is one aspect of the social life of 
Adivasis to whicha reference is necessery. — 
Among the many habits which, according 
to some, distinguish Adivasis from the rest 
of the community is their fondness for 


drink, It would be rash for anyone to — 
generalise on this subject, because tribal 


customs and habits are not the sameall 
over India. 


It may be that climatic conditions or 
conditions of work are such that some — 
stimulant may be called for, or it may be 
that indulgence in drink is wrongly looked — 
upon’ as one of the pleasures of life. 
Whatever the rationals, social workers 
associating themselves with the movement 
for promoting the welfare of Adivasis, have | 
been led to the conclusion that both 
the individual and society suffer 
because of the freedom to drink prevalent ~ 
among several sections. Excise laws and 
the system of abkari contracts have resulted — 
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in swelling the number of addicts. The 
more these induce themselves to drink, 
the more they contribute by way or taxes 
orto the profits of contractors, poor 
though they may be themselves. 

The social consequences are not differe- 
nt from those noticed among classes given 
todrink. Ina State like Bombay where 
prohibition has had the healthiest effect 
in Adivasi areas. Where it has not 
had that effect, the reason may be 
that the active support of the 
leaders of the various groups has not been 
enlisted for the cause of prohibition. This 
only emphasises, what applies to the success 


of prohibition elsewhere, that the enforce-. 


mant of the law should be accompanied by 
active efforts at the education of public 
opinion. 
Education And Culture 

Earlier | have briefly touched upon the 
subject of education. The form ana content 
of the education that is provided should, 
| would repeat, be in harmony with the 
daily life and the culture of the people. It 
should open the portals of knowledge so 
that anti-social traditions, such as for exam- 
ple the custom of stai amongst us, fade 
away if they cannot be suppressed by law. 
Customs are often linked with superstition. 
We too harbour,such superstitions, even 
in the modern age. These will yield place to 
rational behaviour, as education extends. 

Many of the tribal communities «cherish 
their ancient culture. They love colour, 
dance, music, and games and open air 
sports and havea zest for a life of cheer- 
fulness. Our saddest mistake would be to 
introduce our cultural standards and values 


co-operative basis. 
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traditions 


uprooting cultural 
that can 


disservice 


because | 
is the greatest 


be done to a community. Here come 


in the anthropologist and the sociologist 
who should help in fostering the growth of 
healthy traditions and preventing the inroad 
of unhealthy ones. The controversy about 
‘isolationism’’ and ‘intervention’ to which 
Thakkar Bapa referred’in his Kale Memorial 
Address of 194! is now a metter of past 
history. The scheduled tribes are part and 


parcel of the Indian nation, entitled to an 
honoured place in the confluence of the 


diverse rich elements that constitute the 
Indian people. | 
Planned Development , 

In pursuance of the directives of State 
policy enunciated in our Constitution, 
we have now before us a programme of 
planned development which has to take 
cognizance of the disabilities and the 
needs of this section of the population 
and has to safeguard their educational 


and economic’ interests. Hence it is 
incumbent upon the State to embark 


upon measures, both legislative and a 
adiministrative, for affording protection 


against exploitation and for promoting 


social welfare. Despite this need for State 
action, the people for what is termed 
voluntary social service as keen as it was 
when Thakkar Bapa entered this untrodden 
field asa pioneer. With the widening of our 
vision and the growth of our desire for all- 
round progress the scope is greater. Perso- 
nally, | take the view that the bulk of 
welfare activities should be entrusted to 
social service agencies and that economic 
activities should be promoted on a 
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SARVODAYA 


PHILOSOPHY 


IN 


ACTION 


( CONTRIBUTED ) 


On reading the title of this paper, 
readers may conclude that this must bea 
treatment of the great Bhoodan movement 
initiated by Shri Vinobaji Bhave. The 
forty to fifty lakh acres of land obtained 
by Vinobaji for distribution among the 
landless, and specially 
‘two thousand gramdans where work on 
social reconstruction on Sarvodaya lines al- 
ready begun, would offer a fascinating study 
of the subject of the heading. The writer, 
unfortunately, has never been in active 
touch with the Bhoodan movement. The 
movement, no doubt, isa big step in the 
establishment of a Sarvodaya Samaj.. But 
it is doubtful whether it will be able to 
solve all the economic and social problems, 
specially of the rural masses, which are 
getting more complex and complicated in 
these days of astounding scientific progress, 


Sarvodaya 


What is Sarvodaya! The plain meaning 
of the word Sarvodaya is the Udaya or all 
round advancement of every one both 
as an individual and as a constituent or 
component unit of society. This would 
mean that inequalities whether 
cultural, economic or political-would 
disappear and a new order of society 
would -be~ established wherein 


social, 


there 


the ~ 


would be no distinctions based on caste, 
creed or class and no scope for exploitation. 
The idea of such a society may sound 
Utopian to some of us. When thirtyfive 
years back.Gandhiji placed before the coun- 
try his ideas of Satyagraha and non-violent 
non-co-operation for winning the freedom 
of our country from the greatest imperial- 
istic power of those days, his ideas were 
also termed as Utopian. But the Nation 
did accept his weapons of Satyagraha and 
non-violence. and did succeed in winning 
its freedom. What was then termed a 
Utopia has proved a reality.Gandhiji was not 
content merely with winning political 
freedom. He wanted to remould our society 
on the basis of Sarvodaya. This task is 
stupendous and it requires a personality 
like Gandhiji’'s for its achievement. But 


this does not mean that attempts in this — 


direction should not be made on similar 
lines by persons who may be smaller, but 
who have faith in this concept and the 


ability to put it into practice in limited. 


fields. 
The Sarvodaya, Society 


To elaborate the idea of Sarvodaya 


Samaj a bit further, in such a samaj the — 


present cleavages’which have sprung from 
caste, communal and religious differences 
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would disappear. There would be no 


scope for exploitation by one in- 
dividual of the other and _ this 
would be reflected in the _ indi- 


vidual’s daily life so that no one would 
desire to live on the toil of others. There 
would be full scope for every one for .the 
expansion and development of his individ- 
uality. This development can only be 
achieved ina society which is organised on 
the principle of equality. / Society is a living 
organism no less than a human being and 


its vitality depends on the coordinated acti- 


vity of all its constituents or components 
and not of one or more at the expense of 
the others. Consequently co-operation 
finds a most important place in the idea 

ofa Sarvodaya Samaj. Gandhiji placed 
before the Nation this idea of a Sarvodaya 
Society for a free India. Had he been alive, 
perhaps, we would have had a different 
planning. 


Bombay Government Scheme 


Gandhiji passed off on the 30th January 
1948. The Government of Bombay which 
was. then headed by the. late Shri Bal 
Gangadhar Kher desired to pay its humble 


tribute to the memory of the Father 
of the Nation. The | Government 
thought that best memorial 


would be to put into practice the Sarvodaya 
principles as enunciated by Mahatmaji 
through the agency of tried and experienced 
social workers who have not merely made 
a study of the ideology of Gandhiji, but 
who have been attempting to embody the 
same-in their day today life. Accordingly 
it decided, after consultations with 
prominent social workers, that this 


experiment should be tried in each district 
of the old Bombay State in a compact area 
of 30 to 40 villages with more or less homo- 
geneous social and economic condition 
through such local workers. The selection 
of the area was done in consultation with 
the social worker in charge who was termed 
a Sanchalak. It was, however, decided that 
the area to be selected should be a back-— 
ward area, i. e., an area in the interior of 
a district, economically badly off and- 
devoid of civic amenities or an 
area predominently inhabited by back- 
ward people like the  Adivasis 
or jungle folks. Amongst the Sanchalaks 
you come across such eminent personalities 
as Shri Appasaheb  Patwardhan, ‘Shri 
Jugatrambhai. Dave, Acharya  Bhise, Shri 
Shrirang Kamath and others whose life-long 


devotion to constructive work is well-— 
known. 
Guidance Committee 
For implementing this programme, 


the Government proceeded to appoint 


Sanchalaks one in each district -in the 
year 1949 to formulate and carry out 
sarvodaya Schemes in their respective 


districts. A State Sarvodaya Committee 
was also constituted in order to guide 
the Sanchalaks and co-ordinate © their 
activities. The chief work of © this 
committee is to sanction the different 
schemes formulated by the Sanchalaks and 
to pass the annual budgets therefor. It 
was contemplated in the beginning that 
each centre should spend a sum of about 
rupees one lakh per year for its differant 
activities. Butit was found in practice 
that the budgets rarely exceeded a sum of 
rupees /5,000 per year, 
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The Sanchalaks are authorised to 
organise centre committees from amongst 
the local social 
framing schemes for their respective 
Sarvodaya areas. This has also heiped 
in creating enthusiasm for Sarvodaya work 
in other parts of the district concerned. 
Further, the district heads of the depart- 
* ments concerned have been _ instructed 
to render whatever help is needed by 
the Sanchalak. The Collector and other 
district heads are also instructed to attend 
the meetings of the centre of Advisory 
Committee and take part in their delibera- 
tions. Thus the chief district officers are in 
touch with the Sanchalaks and their acti- 
vities in the respective Sarvodaya areas. | 

How it Operates 

For facilitating his work, the Sanchalak 
usually divides the area under him 
into four or five regions or sub-centres and 
appoints workers according to the plan 
drawn up for that region. The duty of 
these workers is to see that someone or 
the other of the planned activities is started 
and carried on in practically every village 
included in the  sub-centre. 
average each Sanchalak has under 
him about I5 to 20 workers trained in 
different activities taken up in his area. 
Not all workers are posted at the head- 
quarters of the centre or the sub-—centres. 
Most of them are spread out in the villages 
according to the nature of their activities. 
The result has been that about five hundred 
whole-time workers have been planted 
in. some ~ of the ~ most difficylt 
tracts... oO! the. State. With a 
view to comparing notes and by way of a 
refresher course,. annual Shibirs or seminars 


On an 


workers to advise them in> 


of these workers are held regionwise. 
These seminars are visited and addressed 
not only by the Minister and officers 
concerned, but also by some of the well- 


known public workers in different 
spheres. 
Their Activities 
The total number of the Sarvodaya 


Centres in the old Bombay State was 29 
and the number of villages covered by 
them came toover |, 200. After the re- 
organisation of States, the Government has 


. decided to have Sarvodaya Centres in the 


new regiohs now included in the State. 
Accordingly, eight more centres have been 
started so far. 
these centres roughly fail under seven 
heads, viz: 


|. Education, 

2. Agriculture, 

3. Cottage Industries and Co-operation, 
4. Health and Hygiene, 

5. Communications, 

6. Water Supply, and 

7. Social Amenities, 


The expenditure incurred on these acti- 
vities upto 3lst March, 1956, comes to 
about Rs. 97,00,000. Compared to the rest 
of the State, the people residing in the Sar- 
vodaya areas are very poor. All the 
same they have been coming forward 
enthusiastically to contribute their share 
mostly in labour specially in activities like, 


construction of approach-roads, 
construction of drinking water wells, 
construction of small bandhars or tanks, 
construction of school buildings or 


community halls. 


The activities organised in 
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Roughly their contribution will come to 
about Rs. 20,00,000. Adding this figure to 
the contributions from the Government, 
it can be seen that a sum of nearly Rs. 1,17, 
00,000 has been spent on Sarvodaya work 
in the State during the last seven years. 


Bhoodan And Gramdan 


Although Bhoodan and Gramdan do 
come within the sphere of Sarvodaya, none 
of the centres had taken up this activity 
very seriously. Some of the Sanchalaks 
were doing some work in this direction 
in their individual capacity. The activity 
had not gathered big momentum. But 
at the Conference of the Sanchalaks held in 
August 1957, it was decided that 
in future all the activities of the 
centres should be based on Bhoodan or 
Gramdan Philosophy, meaning thereby 
reconstruction of every village as a self- 
sufficient Gramraj unit. How this should 
be achieved was laid down in a compre- 
hensive resolution. Its implementation 
depended on the faith and capacity of the 
different Sanchalaks. On the whole the 
progress was not very satisfactory. 


Vinoba’s Tour 


Acharya Vinoba Bhave who has been 
touring the different States in India on 
foot, entered the Bombay State onthe 
23rd March last: His tour in the State 
extended up, to the IIth January 1959. 
Taking advantage of his tour, a conference 


of the Sanchalaks was organised on 
me 25th .at  Mahud a. village 
in the Solapur District Sarvodaya 


Centre. Shri Vinobaji did the inauguration 
of the conference. In his inaugural address 


This is the 


he expressed his appreciation of the work 
done so far in the different Sarvodaya 
Centres by the Sarvodaya workers 
and the help rendered by the State. 

Government in the same. He agreed — 
that the work being done was Sarvodaya 
work and he had no objection to the 
agency of the Co-operative Societies and 
Grampanchayats being utilised for the 
reconstruction work in the Gramdan 
villages in these centres. The Mahud 
Conference and Vinobaji’s address have 
given a fresh impetus to the reconstruction 
work in the Sarvodaya Centres. 


A Great Awakening 


| had the opportunity to visit all the 
centres more than once. During my tours 
of these centres | had made it a point to 
visit the most distant villages, however 
inaccessible, and to meet the local villagers 
and try to find out from them how they are 
enthused over the Sarvodaya work, whe- 
ther they feel that it is their own work, 
whether a spirit of self— 
reliance has been roused amongst them, 
whether they have been awakened to a 
sense of collective effort to remove their 
common difficulties and whether they have 
become keen for an all round advancement. 
On the whole there seems to be a great 
awakening amongst them to their present 
wretched condition and a desire to get 
it changed by their own efforts with some 
help, if available, from other sources. 
secret of their voluntary 
Shramdan or labour contribution. This is 
not the result of any pressure by the Sanc- 
halak or his colleagues. What the Sanchalak 
does is to be in touch with the villagers, 
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understand their. problems and help them 


to find a solution. It is then for villagers 
to carry out the solution thus thought out. 


, Psychological Change 

The'villagers have now realised that in 
certain fields of effort they can successfully 
tackle their problems by their collective 
labour. They have gained self-confidence 
and a spirit of team work has been roused 
in them. This psychological change is a 
great thing. The sense of utter helpless- 
ness prevalent in these areas and amongst 
these areas and amongst these people is giv- 
ing place to a sense of self-confidence and 
_ self-reliance. The petty spirit of self-gain is 
giving place to a wider out-look 
of gain for the village or 
community. With a view to taking advan- 
tage of this psychological change, 
the Sanchalaks are inducing the villagers 
to form their panchayats so that the 
initiative in framing the programme should 
be theirs and the execution of the program 
me be done in an organised way. Many 
ssuch panchayats have come into existence in 
these areas providing scope for local talent 
and opening up of avenues of public service. 
It is not necessary to review the achieve 
ments under the seven different heads given 
above. It may, however, be stated that 
every centre shows an all-round progress 
and most of the villages have now got some 
or other of the amenities so essential for 
civic life. The progress is not uniform in 
all centres. In depends largely on the 
calibre of the Sanchalak and the local 
workers and on the response their efforts 
evoke. 

Evaluation 
Perhaps entrusting such work to an 
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~non-offical who has no place in the official 


hierarchy is something new in the history 
of administration. Naturally there has been 
a good deal of criticism about this departure 
from the normal practice’ both in the 
legislatures and outside. At was, therefore, 
but proper that the result of this new 
experiment should be properly evaluated 
after it was given atrail fora sufficiently 
long period. Accordingly in July 1955 Go- 
vernment appointed a small committee 
consisting of Shri V. L. Mehta, as Chairman 
and prof. D. G. Karve and 
Shri D. A. Shah as members to 
assess the results of working of the various 
Sarvodaya Schemes. The Committee sub- 
mitted its report a year later. The Com- 
mittee has summarised its evaluation in 
para 105°: of- its report.-- The™ same7is. 
reproduced here : | 


“It is our broad conclusion, however, 
that considering these limitations (referred 
to in previous paras) the results of the ex- 
periment have been, on the whole, promi- 


sing. When the scheme was 
inaugurated, there was practi- 
cally no official Government-sponsored 


Project for the all-round development of 
such backward tracts or depressed areas. 
Social welfare agencies with limitations of 
finance could not undertake plans for an 


all-embracing socio-economic develop- 
ment. For the first time, Government 
created a special machinery for 


undertaking the development of these 
hitherto neglected areas on comprehensive 
lines. This step has had a psychological. 
effect on the minds of people in the areas 
served and in their vicinity by creating a 
hopeful outlook. They have had thrown 


\ 
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a social worker who enjoys their confi- 
dence and of organising themselves so that 
external help can flow to them more freely. 
We consider that, apart from the material 
results achieved, this is a valuable gain 
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secured which should be consolidated for 
the benefit of the weakest members of | 
society who, according to the conception 
of Sarvodaya, should be the State's first 
concern.” 
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GRAMODAYA CENTRES IN U.P. 


(BY Kk. VAIDYANATHAN) 


Development of villages is the sup- 
reme need if Indiais to advance. ‘Till the 
villages are fully developed to manage 
their affairs, the country cannot be 
considered to be well on the road to 
progress. Mahatma Gandhi realised it 
long ago. He gaveacall to the country 
to take up this very important programme. 
He desired 7 lakhs of workers should come 
forward to work in the 7 lakhs of villages 
in the unified India. 


It is now II years since independence 
was achieved. Many things have been 
done during this period to benefit the 
people and beautify the country. Yet, 
it cannot be said that the villages have 
been developed to any _ considerable 
extent. The C. D. A. is working hard for 
it, Statutory Boards like the Khadi and 
Village Industries Commission have been 
constituted. Large amounts are being 
spent to promote devlopmental activities. 
There is much leeway to make yet. 


Extraneous assistance can help only 
when the consciousness of the local people 
is roused. They should be made to feel 
the pride of being the architects of their 
own future. That way lies the future 


prosperity of the villages. 


shri Raja Rambhai, an old Khadi worker 
of the Gandhi Ashram, Meerut, now. the 
Zonal Director, U. P., perceived this. He 


had helped to produce crores of rupees 
worth of Khaddar, had distributed to vill- 
age spinners and artisans crores of rupees 
in wages. He wanted to do something 
more: He wanted to give a new turn to 
Khadi work. He made a bold attempt 
at channelising the activities of Shri Gandhi 
Ashram in a new direction, thrusting the 
responsibility on the villagers themselves. 
The Ashram readily agreed to the new 
experiment, Gramodaya Sanghs were star- 
ted and 337 such sanghs have been formed 
and are functioning in 14 districts covering 
3,938 villages. Rs. 4,48,837.78 have been 
saved by them as their working capital till 
the end of October, 1958. About 2,000 
and odd voluntary and 391 full-time paid 
workers are engaged in the work. 
The production of Swavalamban Khadi 
from April ‘58 to October '58 was valued 
at Rs. 20,23,574.48 (15,23,829 sq. yds.) be- 
sides sale of Khadi worth Rs. 4,87,786.40. 
They in all earned Rs. 2,38,490.47 out of 
which they spend Rs. 1,47,121 and saved 
Rs. 91,369.47 during the period. 

Besides, a large variety of works have 
been undertaken and completed, such as, 
digging canals, filling in stagnating pits, 
clearing useful waste lands, construction of — 
school buildings, laying and paving roads 
and lanes, construction of drainages, wells, 
urinals, public lavatories, etc., establishment 
of Balmandirs. Here and there some village - 
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industries like oil Pressing and, Ambar 


Charkha have beeen developed. Much has 
been the  ~ benefit {6-2 => the 
villages eirectly “from. alt these 


activities ; but much more are the indirect 
benefits that are received as a result of 
these activities. Health has improved. The 
children are trained in 
habits. Enough cultivable land has been 
reclaimed. Above all, a new spirit of self- 
help and co-operation is visible. A new 


ray of hope and enthusiasm pervades the 


atmosphere. The proof of all these is the 
increasing demand fora large number of 
‘such organizations from more and more 
villages. 


This new movement is worth studying 
and helped to develop to its full stature. 
It will make thevillagers to grow to manh- 
ood and look after their affairs, themselves. 
At the bottom of the movement lies the 

principle of SWAVALAMBAN. 


The western part of U. P., fortunately, 
still retains the traditional art of cotton 
spinning and weaving. Many are the homes 
which produce their own Khadi and use 
them. The only thing is they are very. 
coarse, of about 7 counts and below. 
They also use finer cloth; but either hand 
loom or mill product. This should be 
checked. Then villages after villages 
will become  self-sufficent in their 
clothing needs. 


Shri Raja Rambhai gave a call to the 
villages in which Shri Gandhi Ashram was 
doing Khadi work to organize themselves 
to take up the work. He informed them 
that the commission earned thereby would 
be credited to their account till a sufficient 


clean and good. 


amount is accumulated and they are enabled 
to organize a registered society. The Vastra 
Swalamban subsidy of Re. 0-2-0 per sq.yd. 
and the production and sales subsidy were 
credited to their accounts. Those villages 
were recognized as the Sales Agencies of 
Shri Gandhi Ashram and the honorarium 
for Sales Agencies under the Commission's 
scheme was also credited to their account. 


At first those villages are chosen,where- 
from afew workers. volunteer to give at 
least one hour a day for the common good 
of the villagers and engage themselves in 
any of the following activities : 


|. Sanitation, (ii) distribution of free 
medicine (iil) collective prayer, (iv) reading 
room and library, (v) adult and social educ- 
ation, (vi) agricultural improvement, and 
(vil) cultural activities. 


2. In course of time as. people take 
interest and work develops the following 
are added to: J 

(i) Harijan uplift work, (ii) women’s 
welfare work, (iii) Balwadi, (iv) co-opera- 
tive store, and  (v) village industries, 
including Khadi. Ess 


In the beginning a village worker trained 
in Khadi is provided by the Ashram, who 
manages the work with the co-operation of 
the local people. Gradually work is deve— 


loped. The local people are associated 
In 2° all activities and planning. 
The worker only serves as a guide, 


Swavalamban ideology is dinned into them. 
Spinning is developed. Arrangements are 
made to develop weaving and Khadi sales 
organised. Alongside, sale of non-edible oil 
soap, ghani oil, etc. is also developed. 
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Activities such as Balwadi, Mahila Samaj, 
collective prayer also develop. A spirit of 
unity begins to pervade. By this some 
amount accumulates to their credit. 


lt serves as the nuclius. Further funds 
are collected. An organization, on co-ope- 
rative lines is developed and registered. 
The management and control are handed 
over to the local people. In the transition 
period. Shri Gandhi Ashram serves as 
Trustees and guides their activities. But, 
even then, their part is only nominal. The 
villagers are ecouraged to guide, supervise 
and even control the working. 


Thus, in course of time, these societies _ 


will have adequate funds, trained personnel 


and enthusiasm, too, to manage their 
affairs, anc develop all activities. They 
become the decentralised agencies. 
This is a sure and steady § way 


towards GRAMSWARAJ. When the people 
become unified and realise the immense 
potentiality of a corporate life, they may 
grow to understand the great ideals embo- 
died in GRAMDAN._ Thus, the Gramodaya 
Sanghs are paving the way for Gramdan 
and Gramswaraj. 


What is possible in apart of U.P. is 
possible in the other parts, too. What is 
possible in U. P. is possible in other parts 
of the country. Much more so itis in the 
Gramdan villages. They require sympa- 
thetic handling and help. 
Khadi and Village Industries Commi- 
ssion is helping the activities in those 
villages and will continue to do so. 
Others including State Governments will 
do well to study the movement and encou- 
rage its further growth. 


The-* 
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about a peaceful revolution 
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A 


TAKE TO THE VILLAGE 


( DHIRENDRA 


We have been working for the last 
seven years in this movement to bring 
in the society. 
We should now make a retrospection of 
the whole situation and chalk out the 
future programme in the light of our 
experience. 


When a seed is sown it remains in an 
embryo stage for some time after which it 
sprouts. It is so with all life. Similarly 


when a seer begins to talk of the necessity 


— 


new 


of a revolution, it means that he is sowing 
the seed in society. When his ideas begin 
to be accepted by the society it may be 
taken to mean the birth of a 
system. The Yelwal Conference 
held in 1957 showed that. the leaders who 
participated in it approved of the Bhoodan 
method. As regards the people we see 
that they also appreciate the Sarvodaya 
ideology though they might not feel 
strong enough to put it into action. That 
is why |-say that revolution has taken 
place in the year 1957, 

Now this revolutionary idea has to be 
developed. We have so far disseminated 
ideas. We have -now to consolidate and 
organise the ground gained. For this we 
have to establish Sarvodaya cells through- 
out the country. 


The question is what will be the basis 
of our organization. Vinobaji started saying 
ever since his march in Orissa that the 


MAZUMDAR ) 


movement will not advance on the strength 
of any outside organization. He called upon 
the people themselves to take the respon- 
sibility. In Tamilnad Vinobaji put forth the 
‘idea of Tantramukt: or freedom from a cen- 
tral organization control, and Nidhi-mukti 
i. e., freedom from dependence on outside 
finance. The All India Sarva Seva Sangh 
accepted the idea. Accordingly the exist— 
ing Bhoodan Committee throughout: the 
country were dissolved and it was expected 
of Bhoodan workers not to depend on any 
central fund but -on § Sampatti-dan 


and other similar contributions by the 
people. 


The underlying idea of this resolutio é 


passed at Palni was that the crores of our \ 


countrymen should consider the movement 
as their own. Though the resolution was 
passed, yet we workers of the Sarva Sangh 
and others could not descend to the level of 
sources sanctioned by the people. Perhaps 
,it was not possible. The decision of the 
Chalisgaon Conference was 
necessary consequence of the 
Palni resolution of Tantramukti and 
Nidhimukti. lhe former was more 
comprehensive than the latter. 

All this was necessary. Today we have 
to decide whether our movement will pro- 
gress through the support of the State or 
on the direct support of the masses. Not 
only the constituent centres of the Sarva 
Seva Sangh but all persons and _ institutions 


however a 
previous 
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working in the name of — Sarvo- 
daya have to answer this ques- 
tion. If we accept that the revo- 
lution aimed at by Sarvodaya should 


lead to the establishment of stateless society 
will this be possible by making the move- 
ment depend on Government support or 
action? Moreover, | personally do not see 
much difference beetween relying on cen- 
tralised fund and on the State. | regard 
them to be the same. 


Now the question arises as to what 
‘ should be the form of mass support and for 
whom it should be meant. In ancient times 
society was based on individualism, hence 
one person acting as the king used to con- 
duct the affairs of the society and another 
person namely the. priest kept watch 
on the — peoples’ interests and 
welfare. But with further progress in 
our ideas individualism has declined and 
institutions have taken the place of indivi- 
dual benefactors. In the political sphere 
the institution of Government has replaced 
the king and welfare institutions, the 
priest. 

Now the ideas underlying the system 
of representative institutions are also decli- 
ning. This system, instead of promoting the 
welfare of society, is now proving to be a 
hindrance. : 


Hence the idea of socialism or collective 
effort is making headway. The society as a 
whole will be the instrument of its own 
management and welfare, What should be 
the position of a worker in sucha society? 
Will they go to villages and simply live 
on the support of the people like 
the priest of old? If they do this they 
will be dragging society even much behind 


the age of institutionalism. That is, they 
will be reactionaries rather than revolutio- 
naries. So the talk of mere mass support 
will not serve our purpose. We shall have 
to think as to how the workers will 
function. we 

It is clear that in this age of collective 
effort the worker would not goto the 
village as a preacher or priest. He should 
go and remain there as one among the 
other inhabitants of the village. That is if 
there are 50 families in a village, his will 
constitute the 5Ist family and will have the 
use of 1/51 of the village's resources. 
The priest | was not required 
to share in the ups and downs of the eco- 
nomic life of the village. it was the 
people’s responsibility to feed him irres- 
pective of the economic condition of the 
village. But a citizen's iife is a part of the 
village life and the ups and downs of the 
latter affect his life also. That is why 
Gandhiji had given a call to 7 lakh young 
men to go and merge themselves in the / 
lakh villages of India. 


Hence the workers in the Sarvodaya 
Revolution should now go to the villages j 
and live and work there as the villagers do. 
Today the salaries of workers becomes a 
subject of discussion. When they become 
citizens of the village, the average economic 
condition of the village will become the 
standard of their emoluments. The incre- 
ment in the emoluments will then be propo-. 
rtionate to the betterment of the economic 
condition of the village due to the increased 
initiative and activity of the people as a 
result of the worker's stay in the village. 
It is my conviction that we will have to 
proceed on ‘these lines, if we have to 
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further the cause of the revolution. 


| may here cite the instance of Khadi- 
gram to elucidate my point. Khadigram is 
mainly the centre of Nai-Talim (Basic- 
Education). According to the resolution 
of the Akhil Bharat Sarva Seva Sangh we 
shall now have to base this activity on the 
people's support. Naturally this cannot 
be done within the confines of Khadi- 
gram: The whole Sarvodaya movement is to 
be left to the initiative of the people. How 
can then Basic Education which is the foun 
dation of this revolution, be confined with- 
in the walls of an institution ? It has there- 
fore been decided to send the workers of 
Khadigram in groups to villages where they 
should develop people's initiative and 
through it further the cause of Basic 
Education. By January 30, 1959 about I5 
families of workers will go to live in the 
villages. We have for this purpose selected 
four regions within the districts of Monghyr 
and Bhagalpur. 


First of all we shall take up the pro- 
gramme of propagating the idea and ideal 
of Gram Swaraj in every village of the area. 


Our rural people have not yet realised 
that centralised state is no-more the ins- 
trument of people’s development. Unless 
_ they grasp this idea our Revolution will not 
make headway. While the people have lost 
faith in those who become the instruments of 
running the state viz., the political parties, 


they still consider the state itself as neces- 
We | 


sary for and capable of their welfare, 
shall have to tell them that howsoever 
competent and capable the rulers may be, 
the state itself is the root of our miseries. 


We shall then have to give to the villa— 


ges aconcrete programme after they have 
imbibed the idea of Gram Swaraj. The 
Programme may vary from village to 
village according to different circumstances. 
But it must be made clear to them that 
there are three fundamental responsi- 
bilities which the people of every village 
must shoulder. These are to provide every 
body in the village with (1) the where- 
withal of living (2) education (3) safety or 
village defence. In this context we have 
to chalk out programmes regarding self 
sufficiency in food and clothing, expansion 
of education and Santi Sena. 


We shall have to lay stress on the 
following points in those villages which 
decide for a Gram-Swara} — 


(1) All able-bodied persons of the village 
should contribute their physical labour 
of one day per week for the village. 

(2) The village ‘should resolve to work 
towards self-sufficiency in cloth, and 

(3) Every land owner of the village 
should donate five per cent of his land to 
the Gram Swaraj Samiti as a first step in 
the direction of Gramdan. The land thus 
donated should be consolidated as far as 
possible in one piece and collective farming 
should be started in it. 


We must bear in mind that a new stage 
has come in the Bhoodan movement after 
1957. That is, we are now passing through 
the stage of consolidation after having gone 
through the state of propagation of ideas. 
We have now to put our heart and soul in 
the movement for developing mass initiative 
and strength. 


Speech delivered at the 5th U. P. Sarvodaya 


Conference, Gorakhpur on December 28, 1958. 
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ALTERNATIVE SECURITY 


( By 


No one understands the disadvanta- 
ges of private property more than the man 
of property himself. He finds that his 
property is limited to what he possesses 
and that it is always inadequate 
to meet the demands of his desires, 
family and increasing 
wants. Heis constantly exposed to the 
secret envies of neighbours. He has to 
kIll his conscience in order to be callous to 
the sufferings of his fellowmen. So private 
property is neither comfortable nor respec- 
table. Why, then, does man stick to it? 


growing 


Under the existing economic order 
private property is the only means of 
providing security of life. It appears, the 
more the property the greater the security. 
So. everyone competes with others to accu- 
mulate property by hook or by crook. 
Yet people have no charm for it; they 
would gladly part with it, if an alternative 

security is shown. 


The alternative is already latent inthe 
institution of families. In\it neither the 
parents nor the children \aol private 
properties. They own the property in 
“common; they rear it in common and they 
share its benefits in common. Each one 
feels secure in mutual love and sympathy. 
This is the order which is an alternative 
to the system.of private property. 


GORA ) 


In the strict sense of the term, seldom 
has anyone private property, today. Man 
outgrew that stage very long ago. He has © 
merged himself fnto a society which is but 


restricted to the family so far. Today the 
individual is not selfish; the family 
unit is selfish. But man’s affairs have 


spread beyond the borders of his family. 
He requirés wider help and sympathy than 
his near relations could give. So the unit 
of his society should be bigger than his 
family. | 

It is pleasing to hope that,the social unit 
should be as large as to embrace the entire 
humanity. Of course, our love can be very 
extensive reaching animals'and plarits’as well. 
But if the management of the social unit 
should be anywhere similar to the family, 
human frailties advise limiting of the — 
size of the unit. Man has prejudices. Things 
out of sight often get out of mind. He is 
as much indolent as he is industrious. 
Man being what he is and because the 
social unit has to be managed by the 
representatives of people, good manage- 
ment is assured only when the relation 
between the representative for a consti 
tuency of three to four hundred population 
is reasonable. It avoids the 
defects of the present day big-constituency 
democracies and enables the efficient func— 
tioning of the provisions of democracy like 


that the unit may be 
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recall, initiative and referendum. Likewise 
the deliberations of a committee can be 
cool, collective and considerate when its 
membership ranges from ten to fifteen 
only.. Working out in this manner, the 
population of.a convenient social unit can 
be three to five thousand. Further, so 
fairly self- 
sufficient in its primary economic needs, 
it requires at least as much acreage. Never- 
theless, the figures given above are elastic 
differing in extent with the-social conscience 
of the people on the one hand and with 
the fertility and availability of land on 
the other. 

Such a unit is ordinarily a village ora 
group of contiguous hamlets or a division 
of bigger towns. This self-sufficient and 
self-administering unit is called a village 
republic or a gramraj. In gramraj there is 
no private property restricted to families. 
All properties of the village belong to the 
village. Those are managed by the elected 
village committee — whose primary 
duty is to provide such employment 
to all the residentsas will meet the varied 


needs of the village and which will properly - 


utilise its material resources and man-— 
power. The residents share in common 
what they produce, just as the members of 
afamily do. Their comforts increase with 
the wealth they produce. So the citizens 
work with growing devotion and vigour. 
Such an increase in initiative, enthusiasm 
and material wealth is definitely noticeable 
in the gramdan villages which have adopted 
the gramraj method. 


Most of the needs of the people are 
answered by the village republic itself. For 
wider needs like higher education, research 


? 


river valley projects, irrigation, appeals 


against —_ local injustice, country 
wide communication and ex- 
change of produce. district . pro- 


vincial and even world councils can be 


formed by a successive series of indirect 
elections. While all power resides with the 
people and their village committees, limit- 
ed and necessary powers are delegated to 
the district and other committees: 


—Bhoodan 
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RURAL CREDIT IN INDIA 


(BY VAIKUNTH L. MEHTA ) 


The dominant feature of India’s natio- 
nal economy is that the agricultural industry 
contributes nearly half of our aggregate 
national income. Those engaged in that 
“industry constitute roughly seven-tenths 
of our population, of which population 
four-fifth reside in villages. Of agricultural 
holdings 48 per cent are of five acres and 
less. No study of Indian economy can hence 
be complete unless it extends to a conside- 
ration of these factors. 


Like other industries, the agricultural 
industry, too, stands in need of finance. 
The pattern of financial needs of agriculture, 
it has been recognised all over the world, 
is different from that. suited for other 
Industries and for trade and commerce. 
The modern joint stock form of banking 
organisation, as it has developed during 
the last century and a half, particularly, in 
India: has been found: to be unsuited for 
financing agriculture... This experience is 
not peculiar to India. In other countries, — 
European and American, - and in Japan, a 
special machinery has been devised for the 
-rovision of agricultural credit. Agriculture 
is an.occupation that is carried on in most 
ccuntries by individuals, the size of whose 
Cperations and hence credit needs is small, 
in conditions in which the constant personal 
care and attention of the individuals count 
a great deal in the economics of the enter- 


-of years 


prise. The security available is often 
intangible, and when not so it is not easily 
enforceable by an organisation remote from 
the borrower. The outturn from year to 
year depends on the vagaries of the seasons. 
Even where rainfall is assured or there is 
moisture in the soil, factors such as pests 
and diseases, flood and frost, affect produc- 
tion. ; 
The Experience 


At the commencement of the present 
century, these aspects of our rural economy 
came in for attention at the hands of the 
Govérnment of India, because of the 
distress that was caused by the famines 
that occurred in the closing years of the 
nineteenth century and the first couple 
of this one. Even earlier, 
attempts had been made to deal with the 
problem of agricultural credit by the 
enactment of laws for the provision of State 
credit for purposes of cultivation and for 
landimprovement. We find, however, 
what is borne out by the experience of | 
other countries, that the State may be a 
benevolent lender, but it is not an efficient 
one, and that its operations do not evoke 
that sense of financial responsibility which 
alone can lead towards better business 
and better farming. | 


Drawing, therefore, on the experience 
of their countries,.Government decided in 
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1904 to introduce among the Indian peas— 
antry a system of agricultural co-operative 
credit, somewhat similar to what had been 
developed with good results in Germany. 
Credit was to be provided through co-ope- 
rative societies composed of agriculturists 
residing in a village or a contiguous group 
of villages, so that there would be mutual 
Knowedge and contact among the personal 
aspect of agricultural credit could be duly 
looked after. The village units were 
expected to promote thrift by attracting 
Savings from members, supplementing the 
local resources by obtaining loans and 
deposits from individuals or from Banks or 
from Government. The extent of the 
outside credit would be dependent, it was 


assumed, on the extent of the members’ 


efforts to practise thrift. 
| Co-operative Credit 


In the course of a brief talk it is not 
possible to trace the history of the agricul- 
tural co-operative credit system during the 
last halfa century. It has had its ups and 
downs; and, during the world-wide econo- 
mic depression, the movement was in 
danger of being swept away by the blizzard, 
particularly since no effective action was 
taken by the Government of the day 
to meet the crisis. During the first 
thirty years of the working of the system 
defects had come to light, the chief 

-among which were that merely the provi- 
sion of cheap credit could not lead towards 
a progressive economy and that operations 
based on the personal element in credit 
could succeed, as under the indigenous 
system of money lending, if linked to 
ancillary operations such as supply of 
agricultural as other essential requisites 


and the marketing of the produce. 
That greater success was met with where 
borrowers were either peasent proprietors 
or had their tenancy secure and protected 
was also borne out by experience. While 
illiteracy was no bar to progress, societies 
composed of members who could partici- 
pate in and exercise control fared better 
than where backwardness, educational and 
economic, prevailed. 

Several of these defects came to light 
in the course of the comprehensive surveys 
of our rural economy carried out, first, by 
the Royal Commission on Agricultural and, 
a little later, by the Banking Inquiry Com- 
mittee. Co-operative Credit would be effec- 
tive, both these bodies emphasised, only if 
it constituted an Integral part of a pro- 
gramme of rural reconstruction. At the 
same time, the Banking Inquiry Committee 
recommended that the co-operative credit 
structure should be made an_ integral part 
of the banking system of the country, with 
the Central Banking authority, namely, the 
Reserve Bank of India at the apex. Accord- 
ingly, suitable changes were made in the 
legislation under which the Reserve Bank 
of India was established, providing for the 
recognition of apex or provincial co-opera- 


tive banks as agencies through 
which accommodation for _ financing 
of the agricultural industry 


could be extended to members of agri- 
cultural co-operative societies. 


Co-ordination 
It is the function of this Department to 


study questions pertaining to agricultural 
credit and to coordinate the operations of 
the Bank in this sphere. One of the 
earliest recommendations of this Depart- 
ment related to the encouragement of 
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multi-purpose co-operative oceties so 
as to comprehend within their 
operations objects anciilary to credit 


and to link the movement w'tha programme 
of rural reconstruction. Although concer- 
ned primarily with the business side of the 
agricultural credit organisation, the Reserve 
Bank of India has interpreted its responsi- 
bilities broadly and has interested itself in 
the building up ofa sound and extensive 
system of co-operative training. 


When the co-operative form of organi- 
Sation came to be accepted as an instrument 
of State policy in the First Five Year Plan, 
‘the establishment of credit societies in the 
villages’’ was recognized by the Planning 
Commission ‘as a sin qua non of the 
organisation of credit in the context of 
planned investment in the developmental 
schemes approved in the Plan.” Provision 
was made in the Plan for short term 
credit to the extent of Rs. 100 crores, 
to be provided under the directions 
of the Reserve Bank of India. In order to 
ascertain how the system of agricultural 
credit could best be organized that 
Bank appointed the Rural Credit Survey 
Committee, the recommendations of 
which body have formed the basis of the 
programme for the provision of agricultural 
credit outlined in the Second Five Year 
Plan. According to this programme, the 
provision during the current Plan Period is 
of the order of Rs. I50 crores for short- 
term credit, Rs. 50 crores for medim-term 
credit and Rs. 25 crores for long-term 
credit. Amendments have been made 
in the Reserve Bank of India Act to enable 
it to provide accommodation by way of 
medium-term credit. It has interested 


itself in the building up of a so153 Com 
operative structure by extending certain 
aids for training and for development, 
financed out of funds specially created for 


the purpose. oY 


State Bank’s Part , 


4 


As the principal constituent of nationa- 
lized State Bank of India, which has replaced 
the Imperial Bank of India, the Reserve 
Bank of India is also likely, through 
branches of the State Bank of India, to 
facilitate the flow of funds especially 
for the finance of agricultural marketing 
and the purchase of debentures of land 
mortgage banks. Indirectly it is also associ- 
ated in the allied development in the 
field of marketing-the establishment of the 
Central and State Warehousing Corporations 
which are expected to develop the Ware- 
house warrant as an instrument of credit 
in rural areas. While the Reserve Bank of 
India Act has been amended to enable it to 
provide accommodation for cottage indus— 
tries, in collaboration with it the State 
Bank of India has taken steps to extend 
credit facilities, particularly through its 
branches, to small-scale industries. This 
sector of the rural economy is, how- 
ever, still dependent as largely as the 
agricultural sector on the money-lenders 
for its financing. The only difference is that, 
latterly, Government and co-operative 
banks have come_ into the picture, | 


Rural Credit Survey 


The Rural Credit Survey disclosed that 
of the total borrowings of agriculturists, 
until 5 years ago the bulk was provided by 
private agencies, mainly money lenders and 
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that the share of Government was 3.3 per ——————$— 
Be cent and of co-operative societies 3.| per 

cent of the aggregate operations. That of 

joint stock banks was negligible. It is Read: 

true that the percentage of. 

contribution of co-operative agency 
: is higher in some States. There may be ], The Story of 
~ pockets where it is substantial. But the 
position that was revealed then still holds Handmade Paper 
good. For the 7 lakh members of our Industry Ra = 21 80 
agricultural credit and multi-purpose socie- 
ties numbering 1,61,510 on 30th June, 1957, 
the loans advanced in the previous year 


2. Village Leather 


totalled Rs. 67 crores as against aggregate Industry Re. = 00 
requirements amounting to about Rs. 1,000 
crores. As observed earlier, there is 3. A Handbook Re. 1.00 


provision made in the Second Five Year 
Plan for an expansion of the institutiona- 4. Wealth From 

lized credit facilities. This is feasible if the Waste ? Re. 1.00 
movement is reorganized on the lines | | 

indicated in the Plan, so that we : 

have efficient viable units at the 8. Gur-Khandsari 

bottom of the structure so constituted Industry Re. 0.25 
as to be able to invest. with safety 
the large funds that are channelled through 
their agency, with repayments secured 
from the crops financed. Hitherto, the cre- 
dit system did not enjoy this essential link 
with supply and marketing. Besides, both 
; the agrarian economy and the outlook for 
comprehensive development are now dif- 
ferent. Hence, while the task of agricultu- 
ral credit reorganisation appears to be 
stupendous, if it is essayed along the lines 


Available from : 
The Khadi and Village 


Industries Commission, 


; cg ; Orlenati 
le indicated by experience, the co-operative Post Box 482, 
; credit movement may, in future, be of 

service to the countryside, even more BOMBAY-1. 
: effectively and efficiently, than in the first 


half century of its history. 
—(Courtesy: AIR, External Service) 
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WHAT IS A VILLAGE 
INDUSTRY ? 


(By R. SRINIVASAN) 


Village industry, as its name’ implies, 
is not merely one that is capable of being 
located in a village, but one that fits in 
with the village life and economy. Agricul- 
ture being the primary occupation of the 
village population, any industry that can 
be considered suitable to a village has to 
be one that aids’ the: development 
of agriculture. It, therefore, means 
that the industry which is calculated 
to further the development of agriculture 
should also strengthen the social. life in 
the village and satisfy the primary needs of 
life of the persons comprising the village 
community, as agriculture does. Village 
being widely dispersed, it also implies that 
the village industry has perforce to be 
carried out in adecentrallzed manner. 


The Criterion 


If these are the incidence of village 
industries, it will follow that any industry 
located in a village merely for giving more 
employment to the village community and 
not influencing the vital parts of village 
life does not necessarily become a village 
industry. Cottage or small-scale 
industry started only. with a view 
to give more employment, but is not 
intended to influence the day-to-day life 
of the villagers, cannot be stated 


necessarily to become a village industry. 
The primary needs of life of the village 
population have to be those which relate 
to the requirements of the people in the 
matter of food, clothing, shelter and 
culture. Therefore, it follows that the 
village industry, to be termed as such, has 
to be one that is related to any one or more 


of these aspects of village life and which 
can be carried on in a decentralized manner 


and which strengthens the social fabric of 
the village population. 


It may be assumed that the above are 
the main consideration which weighed with 
the All India Khadi and Village Industries 
Board when it took up the several indust- 
ries under its purview, The schedule of in- 
dustries coming within the purview of the 
Board, as also its successor the Khadi and 
Village Industries Commission, consists of 
Khadi and twelve other village industries 
for the present. It will be seen that these 
industries taken up by: the Khadi and 
Village Industries Commission relate to one 
or other of the four essential requisites 
mentioned above, viz. , food, clothing, 
shelter and culture of the village populat- 
ion. It may falso be seen that the 
schedule of industries, as per the Act 
constituting the Khadi and Village Industries 
Commission, is only illustrative and not 


WHAT is 


it does not exhaust 
which can be 


exhaustive, for 
all the industries 
considered to satisfy primary and 
essential needs of life. While Khadi is 
best suited for self-sufficiency of the 
individual, the family or the village in the 
matter of clothing, the rest are expected 
to satisfy other requirements of. the 
village or a group-of villages as a unit. 
To achieve an all round development in 
village life, it will be necessary to take up 
more industries relating to all the four 
essential needs mentioned above which the 
Commission will consider and proceed to 
take up from time to time as and when it 
is ready to do so. 


The Problems 


Village industries undoubtedly influence 
the political, economic, social and-cultural 
aspects of village life. Though, in the 
present context of the country, the politi- 
cal aspect is not of much significance, the 
social, cultural and economic aspects have 
paramount importance. In every one of these 
aspects the village industries have a bearing. 


The manner in which the industries have 


to be operated will have neccessarily to be 
in unison with the social and economic 
objectives that the country has laid down 
for itself in its Constitution. 


Problems connected with the village 
industries are common to all of them in 
general. Every one of these industries has 
numerous artisans and craftsmen behind 
them who had been responsible for streng- 
thening and maintaining the village life for 
centuries. These artisans have been 
carrying on their activities asa matter of 
tradition and many . of 


A VILLAGE 


them. 
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are even now sticking on to the same 
profession and struggling for existence in 
spite of the overwhelming competition from 
centralized industries. These traditional 


industries still remain the saviour of the 


village population more particularly in 
times of war, famine and like: calamities. 
The immediate problem of village indus- 
tries will, therefore, be generally to revive, 
sustain and strengthen these activities in 
the villages by giving effective succour to 
those artisans Who lead an unenviab and 
precarious existence. 


Operative Conditions 


The mere fact that these traditional 
artisans are able to withstand heavy odds, 
however unorganized they may be, implies 
the existence in them of the basic skill 
necessary for the continued operation of 
these industries. However, the implements 
and instruments used by themare either 
out-moded or. are inadequate in the 
present context to offer them gainful 
occupation. Improved implements to , 
enable them to earn more have to be 
supplied and training in the use of these 
improved implements has to be given. 
Since these industries, by their very nature, 
are not capable of giving any decent margin 
of profit to aid capital formation, the 
capital necessary for their working has 
also to be provided for. To strengthen 
the industry and for marketing the 
goods , produced, organization of these 
artisans should also be created. Organi— 
zations so set up must be such as to streng- 
then’ the social and economic objectives of 
these industries. All these considerations 
have been taken into account in the farming 
of the schemes for the implementation of 
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the programmes of the Commission. 


Organisation 

Having been neglected for centuries, 
these artisans have been forced down the 
social ladder. As they do not have even the 
wherewithal for keeping their body and 
soul together, itis but natural that they 
have no stamina to organize themselves. 
Concerted efforts have, therefore, to be 
made to organize them and to supply the 
necessary organizational set-up to further 
their cause. In the past some efforts 
have been made to form organisations to 


look after their interest. Mention may be © 


made of the two premier organizations, 
viz., of the All India Spinners’ Association 
and the All India Village Industries 
Association constituted under the advice 
and presidentship of Mahatma Gandhi. 
These organisations formed under Act XXI 
of 1860 (Societies Registration Act), 
consisting of public workers devoted 
to the cause, had largely fulfilled the 
purpose for which they were founded. 
Such organisational pattern was consi- 
dered to be adequate for the needs 
under the circumstances prevalent before 
independence. But now that the industries 
have to play a larger part in the country’s 
economy, it is necessary that the organiza- 
tional pattern has also to change to suit 
the altered circumstances. All the 
same the character of the industry has to be 
kept up and the social and economic objec- 
ives have to be borne in mind. 
Co-operative Method 

Hence, the co-operative set-up for the 
organisation of these industries seems io 
be the most effective method. Co-operation 
can be expected to bring about increase of 


production, increase in employment and aid ~ 
equitable distribution of the gains of useful 
occupation. While it affords fullest oppor- 
tunity for the development of personality, 
it safeguards also collective interests and 
security. Of course, though co-operation 
is nothing new to some of the States in the 
country, it has to be admitted that it has 
not progressed adequately to suit the 
present needs. Special and concentrated 
efforts have to be taken in the matter 
of educating people, especially the village 
population, in the formation and working 
of co-operatives and their management. 
Suitable administrative measures active 
educative efforts and vigorous propaganda 
will have to be taken in hand to enthuse 
the village folk to take up co-operative 
methods and requisite facilities and incen- 
tives have to be provided for. 
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FOREIGN LANDS 


(BY S. K. KALLAPUR ) 


The kind of attention that we give in 
India for the training of villagers in the 
beekeeping industry is not given anywhere 
else in the world. They seem to regard 
the persons in the profession more worthy 
of attention than the beginners, and for 
good reasons. 


In our country we have the instance of 
hundreds of persons who either do not 
or cannot take tothe industry even after 
receiving training for various reasons. 
Hundreds who enter it, practise it for 
ayearor so and then leave it and the 
money that we spend over the training 
is wasted. It is not a small expenditure. 
We appoint junior  fieldman on a 
consolidated salary Rs. 80 per month to 
impart training to persons offering to learn 
the industry. These fieldmen remain in 
the villages for a minimum period of three 
years. In many cases the agencies in charge 
complain that this period is not sufficeint. 
Once a fieidman gets into a village, he is 
not permitted to come out at all. 


The Object 
The object of a scheme like this is to 


impart training in the beekeeping Industry 
in the homes of the villagers theraselves. 


The fieldmen do the hiving of the colonies 
for them in the initial stages, visit the 
apiaries as often as necessary and, having 
assembled the members of the families 
of the beekeepers during their visits, 
initiate them into methods of modern 
beekeeping. | cannot say if the fieldmen 
do so in all cases, nor can | state if 
the beekeepers come forward to learn 
the science by taking advantage of the 
opporunities offered to them; but this is 
what is expected of the scheme. If every- 
thing goes as desired, about 50 persons 
should become experts in the practice of 
beekeeping and keep apiaries of an aggre— 
gate of about 500 colonies in about 3 years 
and harvest .about 6,000 Ibs. of honey 
a year. | 


’ 


in Switzerland 


Assistance of this magnitude and this 
sort is not given to persons thinking of 
taking to the industry anywhere else in 
the world. A near parallel is seen in 
Switzerland where beginning with bees 
is comparatively easier than in most of the 
advanced countries. Any Swiss desiring 
tg keep bees has to become a member 
of the local association of beekeepers 
by paying an annual subscription of 2 
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or. 3 or 4, franks* as the case may 
be. The authorities of the local association 
then direct the inspector attached to the 
association to assist him. If so desired, the 
inspector gets for him a colony of bees. 
He visits the apiary of the beginner as often 
as necessary. For the major part of the 
knowledge which the fieldmen in India 
impart to our villagers, the Swiss beekeeper 
relies on books and journals which play a 
very important part there. 


In France 


In France, afew beekeepers have made 
arrangements for the training of beginners 
in their own apiaries. Such training classes 
are held twice a year in the proper season. 


The first of the courses starts in March 
and lasts for 3 months. The classes 
are held twice in aweek. On each day, 


lectures in the theory of beekeeping are 
given. Each lecture lasts for one hour and 
thirty minutes. They are followed by 
practical work which lasts for two hours 
orso. The second course starts in June. 
The trainees have to come to the 
apiaries of such professional beekeepers 
to receive the training. Thus the French 
do not have the opportunity of learning 
the industry in their own homes as the 
Indians and the Swiss are having. Secondly 
they have to pay a fee of 1,500 to 2,000 
franks (Rs. 16 to 25) for the duration of the 
course. In addition they have to make 
arrangements for the boarding and lodging 
on the days when they attend the classes. 

In addition to these courses for begin- 
ners there are courses conducted by two 


agencies which do not charge any fees. 


Leen ee er arene aa A ae I sited 


* Swiss Frank Rs. 1.10 


The candidates attending them have to pay 
only for boarding and lodging. One of 
them is the Societe Centrale d’Apiculture 
and the other is the Laboratoire des 
Recherches Apicoles of Nice... The former 
course is conducted in the Jardins du 
Luxemburg in Paris. The latter institution 
conducts the courses at different places 


in the country according to their 
turns in the seasons. Each of the course 
is for the duration of a month. As in the 


case of the other course, the villagers 
taking the course have to assemble at one 
place and find the expenditure for lodging 
and boarding. The lectures are given 
by experts attached to the Research 
Institution. 


In Czechoslovakia 


As in Switzerland, the, imparting of 
instruction to beginners in Czechoslovakia 
is under the care of the Bee keepers’ 
Associations. In addition, a few of the 
Research Associations and the beekeeping 
stations which are something like our 
model apiaries, also impart instruction to 
them. In afew cases, the experts attached 
to the Research Institutions associate 
themselves with the Associations and the 
two co-operate to conduct the course. Ina 
few cases, the courses extend to.a month. 
The persons appointed to lecture at them 
should possess a minimum educational and 
technical. qualification; they should have 
six years experience as ___ practical 
beekeepers and should possess a certificate 
of successful training in anatomy,physiology 
bee diseases, infections, chemistry, techno- 
logy and wax and honey, bee botany, queen 
rearing and the provisions of the laws relat- 


TRAINING 


ing to bees and beekeeping. 


‘ In Portugal 


; 


In Portugal, similar courses are held 
by the Posto Central De Fromento Apicola 
of the Public Administration headed by the 
Principal of Agricultural Services Depart- 
ment which is in charge of the teaching 
of the best methods of beekeeping of the 
farmers. 


No associations exist in Chile where 
the courses are conducted every year in 
Santiago, by the Department of Agriculture. 


In Austria, England and Italy and in 
some other countries, persons taking 
to the industry, do not have these advan- 
tages. They have to apprentice themselves 
to an expert or a professional and learn 
the industry while practising it. They 
have the advantage of books and periodicals. 
As the industry has reached the saturation 
point and nearly every village where bee- 
keeping is possible does have one or more 
persons in the line, it becomes easy, for 


Ist day : 
2nd day : 6-7 p.m. - 
7-8 p. m. 
8-9 p. m. 
3rd day: 6-7 p.m. — 
7-8 p. m. 
8-9 p. m. 
4th day : Pia’ Me! aeNl. 
5th day : 6-7 p.m. - 
7-8 p.m. - 


] 


8-9 p. m. 
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them to get the help they require to 
begin the industry. 


Training In Better Methods 


In nearly every advanced country, bee- 
keepers who have been in the line for a 
number of years, do possess the advantages 
of a higher training. In England, Australia, 
Austria and nearly everywhere in the new? 
world, summer courses are held at least 
once in a year by the Organisation of Bee- 


keepers. The duration of the course 
is of about I5 days. Beekeepers 
assemble at one place. The lectures 
are given by the experts : some- 
times they are professors inthe Colle- 
ges and Universities. Sometimes they are 
Inspectors or State Apiarists. No fees are 


charged: the boarding and lodging expen— 
ses are to be paid by the beekeepers who 
attend. The class is limited to not more 
than 30 persons and is ‘available to regis— 
tered beekeepers only: 


The following gives an idea of the 
lessons given at such courses. 


9 a. m. to 12 noon- Visit to equipment manufacturing plant 


History of Berneepines( Leaver particular reference 
to legislation 

- The Inmates and Products of the Hive (Lecture) 

~ Beekeeping Film (Display) 

Seasonal Management-Spring and summer (Lecture) 
- Extracting, Swarming and Increase (Lecture) 

- Colour slide series-General Beekeeping (Display) 


Visit to honey packing plant 
Seasonal Management-Autymn and Winter (Lecture) 


Honey Flora (Lecture) 
Honey Flara Colour Slides Series (Display) 
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Marketing Honey and Bee Wax (Lecture) ~ 
Diseases (Lecture) 

Colour Slides and/or Films (Display) 

Visit to Apiary 


- Queen Rearing (Lecture) 


Colour Slides and/or Films (Display) 
- Migratory Beekeeping (Lecture) 


~ Film Evening—Movies 


9 a.m. to 12 noon— Visit to Queen-rearing Apiary. 


train them up for being put in charge of 


6th day : 6-7 p. m. - 
7-8 p.m - 
8-9 p. Mm. = 
7th day : 9 a.m.to 12.00 
noon— 
8th dad : 6-7 p. m. 
7-8 p.m - Pests (Lecture) 
8-9 p.m. - 
9th day : 6-7 p. m. 
7 7-8 p.m. - Discussion Panel 
8-9 p. m. 
lOth day: ° 
Extension Work 
In Canada, extension work connected 


with beekeeping is -under the Jurisdiction 
of the Provinicial Governments. Each pro- 
vince has a provincial Apiarist together 
with a staff of Inspectors. One or the 
other of them attend meetings of the pro- 
vincial associations where lectures and 
practical demonstrations are given touching 
all aspects of the industry. 


In Czechoslovakia, organisation of bee— 
keepers arrange for the instruction of their 
members. Simultaneously such lectures 
are given at Research Institutions and at 
beekeeping stations, i. e., at the model 
apiaries. The minimum qualification pres- 
cribed for the lecturers is set out ealier. 


In Russia 


In Russia, the Government has establi- 
shed 50 beekeeping schools with one 
year's term of training for the benefit of 
farmers already in the industry. These 
schools have another purpose as well, to 


the State Farms. 


In France, courses for the benefit of | 
persons already in the industry are held by 
the laboratory of Nice. The courses are ~ 
of the duration of 10 days. lecturers 
attached to the Laboratory tour in the 
several districts 


during the season: 
the districts get their = turn 
according to a time table. About six 


districts are covered in a year. The Station 
de Recherches Agricoles of Bures—sur- 
Ywette holds a similar course twice in a 
year for the benefit of beeekeepers of three - 
years’ standing at its headquarters. 


The Laboratory of Nice has similar peri- 
patetic parties of lecturers for imparting 
instructions in queen rearing, the treatment 
of diseases and for the package bee business. 
These classes, in particular those which 
relate to the treatment of diseases, are also 


-attendable by inspectors in the service of 


the veterinary department. At the end of 
the training, diplomas are given to successs 
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ful trainees. The diplomas entitle the 
holders to be appointed as inspectors in 
bee diseases. 


Training To School Children 


The best arrangements for the training 
of school children for the beekeeping 
industry exist in Czechoslovakia: the 
the object is not so much to make the 
children experts in beekeeping. The 
training has the gobject of awakening the 
interest in beeskeeping to them and to 
give them fundamental ideas of bee- 
keeping and enable them to own a few 
colonies anda garden. Beekeeping classes 
are attached to elementary schools in the 
countryside wherever facilities exist and 
in all 8-year and ||-year national schools. 
Usually such schools have in their 
vicinity teachers possessing the qualific- 
ations mentioned earlier. 


Similar arrangements exist in some 
countries of Britain. 


General Training 


Training of a general character which 
has the object of giving some knowledge of 
beekeeping is imparted in nearly all the 
Agricultural and Veterinary Schools and 
Colleges almost in every country known 
“for beekeeping. 


| In Canada, in addition to the Agricul- 

tural Colleges Agricultural Divisions are 
attached to Agricultural farms and branch 
farms in seven provinces. Training is 
imparted to persons taking up the course 
in beekeeping. At the Ontaria Agricultural 
College the degree of B. Sc. in Agriculture 
with specialisation in Apiculture is offered. 


The College also accepts candidates after M. 
Sc. Degree with specialisation in Agricul- 
ture. 


In Czechoslovakia, beekeeping is a com- 
oulsory subject at Teachers’ Colleges, 
Agricultural and Technical schools, Techni- 
cal Veterinary. schools, and Fisheries 
Schools. At the first two, the theoretical 
part occupies 57 hours and the practical 
part 9 hours; and in the others the theo- 
retical part occupies 36 hours and the 
practical part 9 hours. 


_ In Austria, there are beekeeping schools 
in the Provinces at Impt, Linz, Klagenfurt, — 
Craz and Parshch where a kind of special 
training in Beekeeping is given. Similarly 
training is also given at the Research 
Institution in Vienna (Bundesanstalt) and 
the University institute where, in-addition, 
a specialised course can be taken. 


_ A mention has been made of about 50 
beekeeping schools for farmers in Russia. 
In addition they have five specialised expe- 
rimental stations and 10 beekeeping 
departments attached to Agricultural 
Colleges and Universities where beekeep- 
ing receives special attention. 


Training For Recruitment 


While giving an idea of the training for 
the advanced beekeepers in Czechoslovakia 
it has been mentioned that the persons to 
be appointed as teachers should have had 
experience as regular beekeepers for a 
period of six years and should have 
taken a course in anatomy, physiology, bee 
diseases, infections, chemistry and techno- 
logy of honey and wax, bee botany, .queen 
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rearing and the laws relating to everything But in other parts of the globe, there 
on beekeeping. Only such persons are doesnot seem to exist any special course 
entrusted with the organisation of bee- for the inspectors of disease etc. Training in 
keeping and lecturing and organising that part of the programme is given at the 
Research Institutes to persons thinking of 
taking up appointment as inspectors and 
Yet there is another course in Czechos- supervisors. Of them some, as in France, 
lovakia, which grants a Bee Master's happen to be already in the Veterinary ser- 
Diploma. Stipends are paid to the candi- vices. In Italy they have common inspectors 
dates selected for the purpose. It is of the for the three industries of Silk, Poultry, and 
duration of two years. Attheend of it Beekeeping. In Switzerland experienced 
the successful candidates are attached to beekeepers are given training. in the 
bee farms at State Farms, in State Forests diagnosis and treatment of bee diseases. 
and.in Agricultural" Co-operatives. Their services are requisitioned during 
Russia pave even ao ema ea times of need. They are paid for the days 
fidining of shactalists ta betoay iamiueieto? on which they work. This is also the case 
oe &© Ol in England and in some other countries. 
State Farms. Five specialised experimental : : 


beekeeping courses. 


stations attend to this work. Special In addition to giving the training at the 

courses for the training of inspectors of Research Station, peripatetic parties, 

diseases are given to persons now. too, give the training in France. 
a ——==— ST 
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ECONOMICS AND SOCIETY 


(By PROF. RAMKISHORE) 


Modern Economics is the gift of the 
modern civilization. It is based on the 
concept of an ‘economic man’ and how he 
fulfils his wants in everyday life. This 
modern economics believes in the 
multiplication of wants. It lays stress 
on. money, Individual effort and 
individual benefit. It believes in 
demand and supply; and in ‘consumer's 
.surplus’, because everything is calculated 
in terms of benefit to the individual. 
Social justice, benefit of the society or the 
nation as a whole is rarely looked after. 
Even if in certain cases the good of the 
nation is considered, in majority of the 
cases the so called upper class gets the 
largest benefit from the same. 


Question Of Values 


Modern economics lays too much em- 
phasis on large scale industrialization. 
Those countries that are not industrially 
developed are termed as ‘underdeveloped’ 
countries. The very basis of the idea of 
‘development’ seems to be _ defective, 
insofar as it lays emphasis on the material 
side of life only. And as great saints 
and thinkers like Gandhi, Tolstoy, Ruskin 
and others, have often said, the materia- 
listic point of view is not enough for 
the happiness of man. We should. take 
into consideration other values of 
also like social justice, co-operation, love 


as 
ate 
~ He 


life 


righteousness etc. 
Defective 


From this point of view it may be clear 
that the socalled modern economics |S. 
defective in its approach. An agriculturist 
toils for the whole season and produces a 
certain quantity of output. If the output 
is to be sold strictly according to the laws 
of demand and supply, the agriculturist will 
be at a loss. If the businessmen are allowed 
to purchase agricultural produce at their 
own prices i.e., the market price (which 
isa misnomer), and if the moneylenders 
are allowed to charge as much interest and 
profit on their capital as possible, the poor 
men will be nowhere. This is why many 
people have left their farms and have come 
to towns and cities to earn a livelihood. 
And so a Welfare State or 
Socialistic State has to interfere in 
the socalled ‘free economic activities’. 
That explains why planning is required for 
the development of a nation. 


An 


It may be clear now that there is some- 
thing wrong with the concept of modern 


i{lustration 


economics as such. As a matter of fact the 


economic life of the people should be orga- 


_ nisag in such a way. as to benefit the whole 
mankind. 


And 
rural 


when thinking 
of the people, we. should 
aim at developing the village people in all 


= 
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the human values. Not that every individu- 
al should seek his neighbours, but through 
co-operation and a brotherly feeling towards 
all. This ray be illustrated by an example. 


Take a common village about 50 years 
back. There were two families of Telis 
who pressed oilseeds and obtained oil 
which was purchased (on _ barter ‘basis 
in some cases) by the village people. 
There few fatnilies of shoe 
makers; a family of — ironsmith, 
a few families of potters and so on. The 
villagers consumed the articles produced 
by these artisans. However, a few years 
later the mill oil came in, factory made 
shoes and utensil and _ steel goods 
came in. And, by and by, these 
crafts were ruined.This was because every- 
one thought of his own good and not that 
of the whole village. So, which is the real 


were a 
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‘econcmics’? That which teaches people 
to hanker after selfish motives and material 
gains or that which teaches them to co-ope- 
rate, to sacrifice and work for each other? 


Need For New Concept 


Of course there are good points in the 
modern economics also, which have given 
us a practical solution to many of our | 
everyday problems; but such _ things 
like cut-throat competition, monopolies 
centralisation of industries, excessive 
division of labour and others have 
done much wrong to humanity. A 
rational and broadminded view is required 
in these and other matters. Let us not 
follow the ‘modern economics‘ blindly, 
which is a handmade of the western civilisa- 
tion; but evolve a new concept of social 
economics based on human values and 
suitable for Indian conditions. 7 


———————_————— 
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A REPORT ON CHANGING 
INDIA 


India Changes! By Taya Zinkin; Published by Chatto and Windus, 
London : 223 Pages: Price 25sh net. 


Mrs, Taya Zinkin isa correspondent. 


in India for the ‘* Manchester Guardian 


and the ‘‘ The Economist’’ (London). As - 


a journalist, she has toured the country 
and as an observer she has shown a keen 
sense of perception and understanding. 
She has wide contacts 
people that matter. She has few inhi- 
bitions, which has helped her to be infor- 
mal and intimate. Her bob homie approach 
creates confidence and this has helped 
her to acquire information and a certain 
grasp of the urges and aspirations that 
motivate post-war post-independence India. 
Her reports, 
her presentation attractive and impressive. 


‘India Changes’ ! is her report on this 
country mainly on her personal inquiries 
and observations, Shesays : ‘This book 
about a generation in transition is largely 
based on personal observations. Almost 
every book about India must be so in the 
absence of adequate information. Even if 


Statistical data were available, they 
could not describe India’s tranfor— 
mation. . One has to rely very largely on 


what one has seen oneself, or on what one 
has been told by others who have seen 
themselves. Inevitably some of one's 
conclusions will be unwarranted, or distor- 


with . 


therefore, are infromed and_ 


ted, or incomplete. For such mistakes | can 
only apologize in advance.” 


In her report she takes in the stride the 
democratic transformation of the social, 
economic, political and spiritual phases of 
Free India during the last decade.According 
to her, the silent, steady yet democra- 
tic revolution in India represents 
a unique event in the annals of the world 
because in most of the Western countries 
economic revolution precipitated a political 
revolution whereas in India political revo- 
lution preceded the economic one. This 
created innumerable obstacles in the way 
of India’s industrialisation. The way India 
tackles these complexities and marches 
ahead with determination is described in 
this book. 


After a preliminary examination of the 
nature of Hinduism she proceeds to 
describe the personal and social changes 
that the West has brought to India. Fur-— 
ther, she goes on to. subjects like 
marriage, family, the’ position of women, 
the breakdown of caste system in villages 
and towns, the leaders of the change, and 
the status of untouchables as well as of 
minorities. She has presented her subject 
with considerable skill. Can it, however, be 
said that it is faultless or entirely objective? 


4 
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The entire book is divided into four 
parts. The first briefly deals with a vivid 
description of socio-economic conditions 
in Indian villages and the unige pattern of 
ancient village © communities. Salient 
features of Hinduism are also discussed in 
this context. 


The second part describes the position 
of women in Indian society, marriage and 
family relationships and family planning. 
Under this chapter the writer gives credit 
to Gandhiji for the social, economic and 
political emancipation of Indian womanhood. 


~ Taya Zinkin maintains that, "socially and 


politically, women to-day are the creation 
of Mahatma Gandhi. It was he 
who insisted that women enter ashrams 
and go on hunger strikes and Satyagraha 
marches. He believed in complete equality 
of men and women and, therefore, he 
used women just ashe did men to_ restore 
India’s national self-respect and to get rid 
of the British. Under his leadership, 


women picketed = cloth shops — and 
went to jail in their thousands. 
Such women as Madam, Pandit 


and Rajkumari Amrit Kaur are the result 
of his work. Gandhi was more of a revolu- 
tionary than Marx ever aspired to be: 
Gandhi was Revolution.” 


The third part covers important aspects 


of the social change in India. The chapters: 


are headed ‘Leaders of Change," 
“East-wind West-wind’, “The Children 
of God’, “Old-water. New Hygiene and 
“The Minorities’. Under the social fabric 
of Indian society, ‘the caste is undergoing 
of revolutionary impacts, all 
interact in the traditional 
equality and 


a series 
of which 
village to make — for 


> 
r 


a broadening of the villagers’ horizon. To 
an outsider the village may seem petrified 
in the past, yet to the villager himself it has 
been ripped open by sweeping winds of 
change, so all-pervasive that it is impossible 
to be sure of all its elements.”’ 


The final part touches the subtle aspects 
of “India Changes"! The ¢hapter “Gandhi” 
is an effort to discover the innermost 
qualities and characteristics of Mahatma 
Gandhi. ‘Gandhi was unique. A Saint 
through Action. ‘The Yogis and reformers 
who preceeded him took little interest in 
social and political problems. They either 
sat on the mountain tops or in their 
hermitages or, like the Buddha, they 
preached to the masses. Gandhi, however, 
made no distinction between religion and 
politics. He did not distinguish between 
Caesar and God, because Caesar is merely 
an element of the divine universe. For him 
nothing existed apart from universe. As 
he could not dissociate religion from life 
or life from religion, | Gandhi set 
himself actively to create conditions that 
might help to usher in the Kingdom of God 
on Earth. He was not concerned with 
economic notions or material equality. He 
was concerned with human equality — equa- 
lity between black and white, Brahmin and 
Harijan, man and woman, rich and poor, 
ruler and ruled. ”’ 


A constructive and critical appraisal 
of the Bhoodan and Gramdan movement 
constitutes an interesting and thought- 
provoking chapter of the book. About this 
she says : “Bhoodan’. -is° a -con- 
troversial cure for India’s ills and the ten- 
sions of the atomic age. On the debit side 


a 
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‘there are the inefficiency of its admini-’ 


stration by amateurs, the poverty of 


much. of the land that is 
given, and the fact that Bhoo- 
dan is a one-man show. This means 


that while Vinoba Bhave can get thousands 
of acres of land’ with ease, Jayaprakash 


Narayan can: get only a couple of hundred 


acres with difficulty. Onthe credit side, 
there are: the very existence of Narayan, 
which assures continuity of leadership ; the 
role of the Government which, for example, 
enters the changes of ownership in the 
Record of Rights; the fact that, even if 
only a third of the land donated is good, 
it is still a great deal and much of the re- 
maining land will eventually be reclaimed: 
thousands of families who are now settled 
on land, which adds to political stability;and 
the orientation that has been given to the 
constructive activities of Gandhi's followers 
who felt lost after Independence’. -In this 
context she narrates her personal obser- 
vations of the ambitious rural uplift 
programme through “Community 
Projects’ sponsored by the Government of 
India. She presents a brief resume of the 
development work and of the present 
position of ‘*Communty Projects”. 


She describes Nehruism and the Revo- 
lution by consent in India and after a close 


examination of the Indian life conditions 


concludes that the Indian Revolution is 
indeed unique in the real sense of the term 


_ due to its following features: 


(1) India to-day is undergoing a unique 
revolution. It isthe world’s only revolution 
to develop through democracy and law. 
It isso successful thatit is almost 


cad 


unnoticed.’ 


(2) The Indian revolution lacks class 
warfare; it is a revolution by consent. 


(3) The Indian revolution is delibera 
and avowedly socialist, but socialist i 
rather special way, with thé emiphasi 
equality rather than on State ownership of 
the means of production, distribution and 
exchange. It attaches great importance to 
co-operation. | 


(4) There is no element of Russian 


Communisum about the Socialism of the 
Indian revolution. 


(5) The Constitution gives the —indivi- 
dual citizen the right to equality 
before the W, a rignt 2to Oras 
perty, to religious and cultural freedom,’ 
and to the*prerogative of writs such as 


habeas corpus: 


(6) Democracy is another mark of 
India’s Socialism that distinguishes it from 


Communisin\ 


(7) The Indian way of peaceful change and 
development without terror has the lasting 
advantage of being an indigenous way and 
nota borrowed foreign one, as was the 


Chinese revolution. 


(8) India’s revolution is offically encom- 
passed within its Five Year Plans, 


The uniqueness of the Indian revolution 
in the words of Mrs. Zinkin is: ‘that is 


“happening in India has no exact. parallel 


with anything in the West, for the revolu— 
tion is fundamentally India, steeped in the 
great Hindu traditions of tolerance and 
non-violence — seeing some truth in all 


,* 
*. 
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points of view and bringing final ruin to 
no one. Its keynotes are consent and 
equality.” 

Finally, she completes her survey by an 
explanation of why Communism is unlikely 


to thrive and succeed on Indian soil. 


All this is good reporting. But in her 
enthusiasm for the new revolution, she 
seems to have missed its core. No revolu- 
tion in India can be complete without a re- 
ordering of her rural economy and life. 
Bhoodan or Gramdan and the Community 
Projects, of course, are parts—-important 
parts - in this efforts.But there is something 
more, something significant, that is gradu- 
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ally working for fundamental change. The 
volume would have been more valuable 


if the author had included the decentralised 
programme of Khadi and Village Industri 

which affects social, economic _ poli- 
tical and spiritual aspirations of millions of 
Indian people. 


: , . J < 
aversion. But objective observers cannot — 


afford the luxury of pet aversions. Still 
‘‘ India Changes ’’. should help in removing 
many of the doubts entertained by many 
about the technique and means employed 


for the many changes that are taking place’ 


in India and which are effecting her 36 
million people. -—B. M. P. 
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WEALTH FROM WASTE 


There are a few broad features of our 
rural economy to which | would like to 
invite attention. We havea larger number 
of cattle of all descriptions than any country 
in the world. The number of cattle is larger 
than elsewhere, —-per head of population as 
well as per acre of land. The large bulk of 
these cattle are cows and buffaloes, used 
for draught and = milching purposes. 
Despite efforts made during the last three 
or four decades, the quality of the 
cattle tends to deteriorate, while 
owing to religious traditions, if not out of 
humanitarian considerations, the slaughter 
of cows and buffaloes is viewed with repug- 
nance. Grazing grounds and the fodder 
supply from cultivated crops prove inade- 
quate for their proper maintenance. Hence, 
because of the large number of cattle we 
have, as compared to our requirements for 
the draught animal, the maintenance of 
these cattle imposes a great strain on the 
economy. The'gradual decline of the bullock 
cart asa means of transport, particularly 
for the movement of agricultural commodi- 


ties, will, | am afraid, result in a further 
worsening of the economics of animal 
husbandry. 


Cottage Tanning Industry 


| mention these facts, because it is 
against this background that we have to 
view the place of the cottage leather tan- 
ning industry in our economy. Since the 
cattle are there in large numbers, whether 
or not we can make the fullest use of them, 
under-nourished as they tend to get, for 
draught or milching purposes, and since we 
do not wish to see them die except in the 
natural course, let us examine, from the 


point of view of rural economy as a whole, 


whether, when the cattle die, we get pro- 
per value for what should be one important 
source of national wealth. Unless we do so, 
it will not be surprising if our rural 
economy gets further impoverished. 


There is another aspect from which we 
can view the leather tanning industry. In 
most parts of the country those engaging 
themselves in the industry form distinct 
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occupational groups. ~ Traditionally, the 
removal of carcasses from fields or home- 
steads, constitutes one occupation, the 
tanning of hides and skins another, and the 
preparation of leather goods a third. In 
most parts of the country, all the occu- 
pations are carried on, by and large, by 
persons belonging to different scheduled 
Although untouchability has been 
Constitution of India, 
since the occupations are looked upon as 
filthy and degrading, both the social and 
economic status of those engaged in the 
occupation is low. They constitute the 
disadvantaged and under-privileged sections 


castes. 
banned under the 


of society; and it becomes a primary duty 
of the State and those interested in nation- 
al progress that this status rises. 


The Tasks 

Towards this end, a programme has tobe 
drawn up under which the various proces- 
sess can be carried on in clean and sanitary 
Surroundings, washing and bathing facilities 
are provided, improved tools and processes 
are introduced, adequate financial resources 
are made available, a system of joint market- 
ing is developed, and the supply of chemicals 
and other ingredients is properly organised, 
All these steps are necessary to secure an 
improvement in the economic prospects of 
the industry in the 
those engaged in it, 


interest of 
But even 
more important is the need to arrange for 
the fullest utilization of all the constituents 
of the flayed animals. Most of the valuable 
constituents go to waste’at present. The 
‘individuals who engage themselves in the 
flaying of animals, fail to derive any benefit, 
because of their ignorance and for lack of 
the requisite equipment. Ingredients that 


can be profitably used are buried under- 
ground or allowed to decay and foul the 
atmosphere, representing national waste 


which runs into a few crores of rupees ~ 


every year. 


When we examine the potentialities 
of leather-tanning as a cottage industry it is 


this aspect of converting waste into wealth | 


that must primarily engage our attention. 
A bare enumeration of the valuable material 
that is available from the carcasses of dead 
animals is enoughto indicate the vastness 
of these unutilized resources: bone meal, 
bone manure, horn meal, fancy articles of 
bone and horn, hoof meal, nealsfoot oil, 
guts, bone glue, hide glu2, hair meal, 
hair brush. Some of the products can be 
obtained inacrude form by _ individuals. 
If processing or some chemical treatment 
is necessary, that should be organised 
co-operatively for individual villages or 
for compact groups of villages. Even 
if the final product has to be turned out 
on a factory scale, the individuals who do 
the recovery work will be more than com- 


pensated for their labours in case the mar- — 


keting of these bye-products is properly 
organized. Atthe lowest or preliminary 
stage of this industry, work in which is 
considered distasteful, it is possible to 


secure higher returns by exploitation of the © 


various constituents of the flayed animals, 


Better condition of work can then be — 


brought about. 
Commission’s Approach 
The next stage in the industry is tanning 


which is and can be carried on essentially 


as a cottage industry. It is only for 
chrome or specialized forms of tanning 


that medium or large sized units may be of — 
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some advantage. Even then attempts should 
be made, as are being made in the progra- 
mmes sponsored by the Khadi and Village 
Industries Commission, to reorganize 
and develop the entire tanning industry on 
a cottage industry basis. The Village and 
Small Scale Industry (Karve) Committee 
estimated the total output of this sector of 
the industry at roughly 20 million pieces of 
tanned hides and 25 million pieces of 
tanned skins. More than 90 per cent of 
village tanned hides are used for the 
manufacture of the indigeneous type of 


leather’ shoes and _ leather meant for 
charsas. The calculations made by that 
Committee indicate that the increased 


demand for hides and skins could be met by 
the tanning industry with its base in villages 
still leaving scope for an export trade. But, 
if the expanding internal requirements for 
improved varieties of tanned hides are to 
be met fully and in place of raw hides and 
skins the country is increasingly to export 
finished well-tanned hides and skins, the 
techniques must undergo improvement. We 
do not desire, however, that the self-emp-— 
loyed persons in the industry should, as a 
result of the introduction of new techniques 
become wage earners in privately owned 
establishments. The changes can be brought 
about by the organisation of these persons 
in their own industrial or producers’ co- 
operatives. As the Karve Committee had, 
however, recommended, no expansion in 
the capacity of the existing proprietary or 
joint stock farge scale tanneries should be 
permitted. 


Leather Goods 


The third section of the industry is the 
manufacture of leather goods of various 


‘Committee 


descriptions principally footwear. That the 
bulk of the production is carried ona 
cottage industry basis is evident from the 
fact that while production of large scale 
factories was 5.6 million pieces of footwear 
in 1951-52, that of small factories and 
cottage units was 83 million pairs. The 
demand for footwear and other leather 
the increase; but these 
requirements, the Karve 
considered, could be met 
by improving the efficiency of the cottage 
industry enabling it to secure the requisite 
resources and thus providing fuller employ- 
ment. There is no case for permitting, the 
Committee was of the view, the expansion 


goods is on 
additional 


of the existing capacity of the large scale 


units. If this capacity is not being fully uti- 
lized, the establishments should be encour- 
aged to take the production of producer- 
leather goods to an increasing extent. As 
a measure of further protection, some 
branches of production might also have to 


be reserved for the cottage industry sector. 


The following table compiled on the 
basis of available census figures gives an 
idea of the decline, during the last halfa 
century, in the employment provided by 
the various sections of the industry. 


Year Number in lakhs 
1901 ae Fb 

IST 10.7 

1921 10.8 

1931 9.0 

195 7.0 


Of the 7 lakh persons now employed 
in the industry, less than half a lakh ara 
engaged in the large-scale establishments. 
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' 
If proper steps are taken to reorgantae the 
cottage industry in all its branches, it should 
be possible for it to increase in the near 
future the volume of employment by about 
half a lakh. 


Three Apples In One Throw 


But the reorganization of this cottage 
industry is called for not merely from the 
point of view of additional fuller employ- 
merit important as that objective is. It is 
necessary alsoto raise the status of the 
industry, essential as it is, in the economy 
of the country. Those engaged in it are 
artisans of no mean order, but, unfortu- 
nately, they are looked upon as untouchables 
because of the way in which the industry 
was carried on, without deriving any 
technological improve— 


ments such‘as can also bring about a change 


benefit through 


in the conditions of work. It is Mahatma 
Gandhi who first thought of the reorgani- . 
zation of the leather-tanning industry in 
these terms. Writing nearly a quarter of | 
century. back, he adjured workers in the 
cause of Swadeshi to devote their energies 
to the development of this industry in the 
interest of those engaged in it. They 
would then be felling, to quote his words, 
three apples with one throw.” They will 
be promoting the cause of Harijans, they 


will be serving the villagers and they will 
be providing employment for the middle 


class intelligentsia in search of employment. 
Let us view the task before us in this spirit. 


(Adapted from the address to the 
Symposium on the Leather Industry 
organised by the Central Leather Research 
Institute, Madras). 

-Vaikunth L. Mehta 


THE PROBLEM OF POVERTY 


What is the problem that should 
cause the deepest concern when we survey 
the present day Indian economy ? To many 
it will appear to be the enforced idleness of 
multituces of people, especially in rural 
Atarecent All India Conference, 
Dr. P. C. Mahalanobis, Director of the 
Indian Statistical Institute, Calcutta, is re- 
ported to have given some figures about 
the perennial under-employment prevalent 
in the country. He said that the statistics 
gathered recently showed that the country 
had about 20 million people who had hardly 
an hour’s work a day, 27 million people 
with less than two hours’ work and about 
45 million people with less than four hours’ 
work a day.- Another survey, he proceeded 


areas. 


to observe, showed that 30 million people 
were engaged in gainful work for five days 
ina month, 40 million on less than 10 days 
and about 53 million people on less than 15 
days’ work amonth. Twelve million pepole 
were seeking additional jobs and could work 
four hours a day more. On the top of this 
we have to provide work for the 18,00,000 
to 20,00,000 persons who are added on to 
the labour force every year, according to 
the Report on the Second Five Year Plan. 
The problem is of stupendous magnitude 
and its solution calls for almost superhu- 
man efforts. But, unless a remedy is found 
and is applied with determination and 
vigour, it is extremely doubtful if we shall 
succeed in raising the standard of living of 
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the people and reducing disparities in 
income and wealth, two of the principal 


objectives of our national planning. 
The remedy must be such as 
fits in with the conditions of our 


economy which is predominantly rural. 
We have to take note of the fact that, 
despite the spread of industrialisation, the 
number of persons dependent on the land 
for their livelihood shows 
going down. Similarly although towns 
and cities have grown to the extent of 
creating slumdom in their midst, the 
predominant pattern of population is 
rural. It is the large numbers of people 
in the countryside, the bulk of whom 
consider agriculture as their source of 
living, who swell the ranks of the huge 
numbers without enough work to do per 
day or without any occupation in which to 
engage themselves'for the greater part of 
a month, to whom Dr. Mahalanobis refers. 
Our neighbouring country, China, is 
faced with the same problem. It has a 
programme of rapid industrialization, parti- 
cularly, in the spheres of capital goods in- 
dustries, such as our Plans also provide for. 
But, in addition, all possible use is made of 
human labour for production, both agricul- 
tural and industrial. Every care is taken, 
apparently, to see that every ounce of hu- 
man energy is utilized and that planning 
leaves no individual! outside its scope in useful! 
productive effort. An eminent demographist 
questions the wisdom of such planning as a 
The choice 


no signs of 


eremendous wastage of labour. 
ina densely populated country is limited 
particularly if it is poor in capital resources 
as:‘China and India are. Both have vast 
manpower resources. The adoption of new 


techniques in production offers no solutior 
since it involves large capital outlay and 
fails to deal with the enforced idleness not 
of a few, not for a time; but of huge 
numbers, and almost from year’s end to 
year’s end. Itis, then, in the national 
interest to see that more and more get 
engaged in congenial = productive 
work, turning out commodities that have a 
mass consumption and can be produced in 
rural areas with simple tools and techni- 
ques. The alternative is that after the 
expenditure of immense sums and the 
draining away of scarce foreign exchange, a 
few will get employment on wages which 
may be higher, but there will be wastage 
of valuable manpower, representing a 
loss not merely in material but in moral 
terms as well. 

Some critics of the programme for the 
development of Khadi and other village 
industries question the basis of this form of 
industrial production as being altogether 
uneconomic. For obvious reasons, consu- 
mer’s goods can ordinarily be produced at 
lower costs with the aid of power-driven ma- 
chinery than by hand. But where the intro- 
duction or extended use of such power-—dri- 
ven machinery displaces from employment 
number of workers by hand or restricts 
the scope for the provision of additional 
employment, it is necessary for those in 
charge of nationa! planning to pause and to 
decide whether extension of such industria- 
lization should be encouraged in view of 
the picture of continuous under-employment 
among growing numbers, especially of the 
rural population resulting in deterioration 
of standards of life and in the growth of 
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slums in the vicinity of towns and cities. 


The position might be viewed differently 
had unemployment been frictional or under- 
employment not of an order that made the 
large numbers in the category of non-earn- 
ing and earning dependents a burden on the 
earners, and we had a plan of social security 
providing for the relief of the unemployed. 
In India we have practically no pro- 
gramme of social security except for 
industrial workers and those engaged in 
mines, on railways and other large-sized 
establishments. Inevitably, the conditions of 
indigence get accentuated. Notwithstanding 
a rise in the aggregate national income, the 
numbers of those onthe lowest levels of 
incomes increases and their incomes fetch 


them than 


less their bare needs of 


sustenance. 


It is this logic of events of which the 
critics of the cottage industries sector of 
our plan fail to take account. Although the 
Planning Commission in their report on the 
First Five Year Plan, took the view that, 

after examination of the position of each 


industry like cloth or vegetable oil, curbs 
might, as a matter of State policy, be impo- 
sed on the expansion of the capacity of the 
large scale industry concerned, the restric- 
tions that operate at present have not led 
to any rise in prices or created conditions 
of scarcity for the commodities concerned. 
If there are slightly higher prices to be paid 
for the commodities produced on a cottage | 
industry basis, the consumer lends _ his 
support to the programme. Ifthe State 
levies on a differential scale of excise duties 
for the products of large scale industries, 
these represent a fiscal measure called for in 
the interest of national economy asa whole. 
If the national exchequer is called upon to 
find funds for the development of this 
sector of our economy, for such expendi- 
ture there is as much justification as for 
measures of social security. Financing these 
becomes the imperative duty of a progres- 
sive government conscious of the welfare 
of the under-privileged and disadvantaged 
sections of the community. 


-V. L. M. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND THIRD PLAN 


There are still two years ahead of us 
before we embark upon our Third Five 
Year Plan. But it is not too early for us to 
think in terms.of the nature, the content 
and the size of that Plan, assuming that the 
objectives remain broadly the same as were 
‘defined in the Second Five Year Plan. It 
was in 1954 that the All India Khadi and 
Village Industries Board published its thesis 
on the Plan, entitled “Building From 
Below’. A little later, Prof, P. C. Mahala- 


nobis who was associated with the delibe- 
rations that led to the formulation of the 
Second Plan, , published the draft frame-— 
work of that Plan in which he propounded 
certain basic concepts that suqsequently 
came to be accepted by the Planning 
Commission. 
lt is interesting to find that after this 
lapse of time, the broad approach of Prof. 
Mahalanobis to national planning remains the 
same as it was when the draft frame-work 
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was published in 1955. This is evident 


from a perusal of the reprints of two recent 
addresses delivered by him on “Science 
and National Planning’ (September, 1958) 


and “Next Steps in Planning” (January, 1959) 


While laying emphasis on the establishment 
and expansion of basic industries, in the 
industrialisation that he pleads forin the 
period of the next five year plan there is no 
place for the expansion of large scale con- 
sumer goods industries. The increased 
demand for clothing and other consumer 
goods, Prof. Mahalanobis urges, has to be 
met by “setting idle hands to work on the 
traditional way or in small scale industries to 
produce consumer goods and other neces- 
sities as much as possible’. This is a line of 
development especially to be favoured, since 
according to him, ‘it would also create 
much employment in the country”. 
Besides, we must not, he adds, ‘‘ waste our 
meagre resources on the manufacture of 
goods which can be produced by putting 
idle hands to work ”’. 


There is another proposition that Prof. 
Mahalanobis enunciates which is very 
significant. In the matter of planning for 
the development of basic industries, 
decisions can be implemented by a smail 
group of persons atthe top, particularly 


since such industries lie within the 
public sector. The position, however, 
is entirely different, Prof. Mahalano- 
bis points out, when planning _ is 


in the field of agriculture or in small scale 
and hand production. Here we have to 
deal with millions of households scattered 
over a very big country. Even though the 
broad lines of policy may be determined by 


Government, implementation depends ‘on 
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securing the willing co-operation or atleast 
the concurrence of millions of people in the 
villages.’’ The task of organisation is thus 
"far more difficult for these industries than 
for large-scale industries. ‘The response 
will come with the growth of an institutional 
frame—work, with the spread of education 
and, above all, to quote Prof. Mahalanobis, 
“by carrying conviction to the masses that 
Government is doing its best for national 
development”. Building from below is, 
thus, just not a_ slogan. 


The conclusions at which Prof. Mahala- 
nobis arrives are based on data recently 
compiled by the National Sample Survey, 
which bring out strikingly the two great 
problems of India, ‘‘ poverty and unemploy- 
ment’. These, Prof. Mahalanobis reminds 
us, ‘are but two aspects of economic stag- 
nation and under-development”’’. The 
collected data disclose that half of our 
countrymen, nearly 200 million in number, 
live on Rs. 14.6 per month or less than half 
a Rupee per day per person and that only 
about 10 or Il percent of the population 
of India can afford to spend more thana 
Rupee per day. | 


Much of the misapprehension that exists - 
inthe mind not merely of the general 
public but also of those in authority is 
likely to be removed by Prof. Mahalanobis’s 
assertion that the technical concept — of 
unemployment can be strictly used only in 
relation to the 13 million who work under 
Government or public authorities or in 
private organised farge scale enterprises. 
It is not applicable to the rest of the 
force of 160 million, 
remaining 147 


total labour 
namely, the 
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million who work in household or small- 
scale industries. An inquiry conducted by 
the National Sample Survey brought out 
the fact that 45 million persons are engaged 
in gainful work only for four hours a day, 
27 million work for two hours or less a 
day and 20 million work one hour or less 
per day. Asimilar position is disclosed 
when we find that 30 million persons have 
gainful work for less than 5 days in the 
month, 39 million for less than 10 days and 
53 million for less than I5 days in the 
month. 

lt would hence be difficult, Prof. Maha- 
lanobis believes, to give a precise figure for 
unemployment or under-employment in 
India. But the statistical data indicate that 
there is already about 10 per cent of un- 
employment among the educated classes 
who are reckoned at roughly 50 million, 


and that the proportion of this is likely to 
increase in future with the growth of edt 

cation. Taking the population as a whole 

Prof. Mahalanobis finds that 10 to 1I2 
million persons are either unemployed 
in the technical sense or are _— grossly 
underemployed. If consideration is exten- 
ded, headds, to those ‘‘sitting idle for 
more than half or two thirds of their 
working time”’, the number would proba- 
bly rise to 25 to 30 million. If, according to 
Prof. Mahalanobis the prevalence of unemp- 
loyment of the order of 5 lakhs persons 
among the educated classes, has grave social 
and political implications, it is not difficult 
to imagine the much acuter crisis that lies 
behind unemployment fifty to sixty times 

that size. 


-V. L. M, 


een ee ne 


MUSINGS OF THE MONTH 


(By THE EDITOR ). 


Shri Diwan Chandra Wadhwa, Indore, 


writes: 


“Some months back | purchased a 
pair of Gramodyogi chappals made out 
of Ahimsak leather from the Gramodyog 
Bhandar, Indore. After some months, 
when the worn straps of the chappals 
gave way, | realised to my great amaze- 
ment that they contained a thin lining 
of rexin, a mill-made artificial leather. 
| brought this to the notice of the 
Secretary, Madhya Bharat Khadi Sangh, 
who admitted the presence of rexin in 
the chappals and asked that they be 
returned to the Gramodyog Bhandar. 
He further wrote to say that since the 
manufacturers of the chappals were 
certified by the Khadi Gramodyog Com- 
mission, Lucknow, the entire blame 
lies with them. 


When | brought the presence of 
rexin in the chappals to the notice of 
the Manager, Gramodyog Bhandar, 
Indore, he told. me that the rexin used 
in their chappals was pure Gramodyogi. 
But later on he very wisely wrote in 
reply to a letter of mine that just as we 
tolerate a mill made thread in sewing, 
similarly we should tolerate it here also. 
He wrote: ‘‘The way Gramodyogs are 


being mass produced, there is no gua- 


rantee of full implementation of pledges.”’ 


A letter of enquiry was written to 
Gramodyog Mandir, Rajkot (Saurashtra), 
where the chappals had been made. 
The Chief Manager Gramodyog Mandir, 
Rajkot, wrote to the Manager; Gramod- 
yog Bhandar, Indore: ‘This is not the 
first time that we are using rexin in the 
chappals. Right from the beginning it 
is being used here. Morever, you are 
aware of the fact that we are not using 
only non-violent hides.”’ 


This means that Gramodyog Bhan- 
dar at Indore was not telling the truth 
when it claimed that the products were 
purely Ahimsak in origin and products 
of Gramodyog. 


| also learn from most reliable and 
knowledgeable quarters that this 
adulteration is not confined to the 
chappals alone, but extends to other 
products .as well. Sarvodaya Soap 
Factory at Rao (Indore), has used 
hundreds of seers of animal fats in the 
manufacture of its soaps. Paradoxically 
enough, the above factory has been 
claiming their soaps to be produced 
from non-edible oils of purely vegetable 
origin’. 


The two instances on which Shri 


Wadhwa has based his complaint of adulte- 
ration need explanation. The first is 
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regarding Ahimsak Chappals. 
Ahimsak Chappals 


The idea of Ahimsak Chappals arose 
out of the Go-Seva aspects of animal hus- 
bandry and protection and preservation of 
cattle in the countryside. When these 
cattle died, much of their component parts 
went waste and even the recovery of their 
hides and skins was done ina crude way. 
These hides went by the name 
“ Murdar " and were treated 
as inferior stuff. ©The price paid for 
them was very low. Those engaged in the 
lifting of the dead animals and in flaying 
were cansidered to be social out-castes. 
Gandhiji and the All India Village Industries 
Association laid particular emphasis on the 
recovery of hides and skins from the fallen 
stock in amore organised and scientific 
manner and utilisation of these hides and 
skins for the manufacture of utility articles 
like chappals, so that 
could be obtained and 
develop the village industry and raise 
the status and standard of living of 
those engaged in it. With this view Gandhi- 
ji called upon social workers irrespective 
of considerations of caste and community to 
encourage this work, take training in it.and 
practise it. Thus an ethical concept invol- 
ving social and human values was injected 
into the carcass recovery work. Chappals 
wholly made out of the leather obtained 
from the hides of fallen animals were called 
Ahimsak Chappals and were marketed 
through certified Khadi Bhandars. 


Modification 


better prices 
thus help 


With experience, it was found that 


chappals made out of hides of fallen animals 


alone did not attract a large clientele and, 

therefore, their manufacture was not a good 
commercial proposition. Though people 
were willing to pay a higher price for them 
because of their humanitarian appeal, 
customers also wanted that they should 
be made attractive and the straps and 
linings softer. With techniques and proce- 
sses then in use, it was not possible to 
satisfy these consumer tastes with ‘‘Murdar’’ 
hides. This could, however, be done by the 
use of the softer goat and sheep skins or 
other similar substitutes. The question was 


whether the humanitarian aspect 
should be compromised to meet 
commercial needs, though the latter — 
helped to achieve the — social and 


economic objects of utilisation of hides of 
fallen stock. The problem was discussed — 
with Gandhiji who went into all aspects of - 
the question. He appreciated the position 
and permitted the use of goat and sheep 
Skins though these skins might have been 
obtained out of slaughtered goats and sheep. 
Since then these softer skins have been | 
used for lining and pipings in our chappals. 
Later, when rexin made in India became 
available, it also began to 
be used, for pipings on straps. This was 
done with a view to giving the chappals 

an attractive appearance and to reducing © 
the use of goat and sheep skins. It may — 
be emphasised here that the use of these © 
materials was resorted to enhance the 
commercial value and prestige of *Murdar” 
leathers, and thus assist those engaged in 
the flaying and tanning of the hides of dead — 
animals to get better returns which helped. 
them to attain a better economic and social _ 
status. Rexin is nota Gramodyog product, 
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but it was used sometimes to an extent that 
represented not more than 8 per cent of 
the cost of production. Chappals so made 
were also considered Ahimsak Chappals. In 


a matter like this the sole consideration was- 


that leather of fallen animals constituted 
the maximum component in the making of 
‘the chappals. This isso in the chappals 
sold in Khadi Bhandars and other recogni- 
sed sales depots. 


“Whether such chappals strictly confor- 
med to the connotation of Ahimsak chappals 
and whether they should be sold as such in 
recognised Khadi Bhandars and sales depots, 
are the questions which Shri Wadhwa has 
raised. It is obvious that they do “not 
strictly conform to the connotation. Hence 
it is imperative that chappals which are not 
‘made wholly out of the leather obtained 
_ from fallen stock, should not be sold as 
_Ahimsak Chappals. It is now possible, 
with the use of improved techniques 
sand tools, to produce chappals which are 
hundred per cent Ahimsak. These are now 
made in Kora Gramodyog Kendra and sold 
‘in the Khadi Bhavan and Bhanaars in 
Bombay.No Bhandars should supply chappals 
guaranteed as Ahimsak chappals if they are 
not made solely out of the leather of fallen 
animals. Ahimsak chappals should conform 
to their description and should be stocked 
separately. 


Shri Wadhwa’s inference that the chap- 
pals sold to him were certified as Ahimsak 
by the Commission is, however,not correct. 
At present, the Commission’s Certifica- 


tion Committee deals with only Khadi and 


Khadi institutions and Bhandars. It has 
been trying to evolve a scheme for the 
certification of village products other than 


Khadi. | For various reasons no acceptable 
formula ‘on which certification could be 
done, has been evolved. No arrangements 
are, therefore, in operation at present in 
this direction.. In the early days when the 
All India Village Industries Association 
started work, ascheme of certification of 
village industries products was devised; but, 
after experience, this had to be practically 


‘ abandoned. 


Leather Industry 


The programmes for the development 
of the village leather industry are not con- 
fined to the utilisation of the hides and skins 
of fallen animals only. These programmes — 
are primarily concerned with the lifting-up 


of the industry from the malaise in which 


it finds itself because of the social stigma 

attached to the operators in the leather 

industry and also because of the substandard 

qualities of their production. This is 
mainly due to their ignorance of modern 

techniques in gathering and processing the. 
hides and skins and lack of training in the 

improved methods of production. The vil- 

lage leather industry schemes of the Khadi 

and Village Industries Commission are direc- 
ted towards carcass recovery of which 

training in flaying is an important part 

andin introducing improvements in tanning 

methods and the use of tannins. 


Scientific flaying ensures the recovery 
of hides and skins in as_ perfect a condition 
as possible, while the improved methods 
of tanning and use of tannins ensure produ- 
ction of better finished leather for manufa- 
cture of leather goods, including footwear. 
The importance of these schemes will be 
evident when it is recognised that even 
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today nearly 83 per cent of the total 
leather produced in the country are 
processed in the villages by village artisans. 
The village leather industry schemes of 


the Commission are, primarily directed . 


towards a more efficient use of the leather 
resources of the country on the one 
side, and a better recovery and use of 
component parts of the dead “animals with 
profit to the nation, on the other. Its em- 
phasis on the efficient collection of the 
hides and skins of fallen stock and the 
maximum and. most efficient use of the 
leather obtained from them does not 
preclude from its purview assistance to 
village leather artisans handling hides and 
skins of slaughtered stock. The basic object 
of the programme is the raising the 
status, social and economic of the 
men engaged in the industry and to give 
dignity to their profession. The Commis- 
sion, therefore, offers assistance for carcass 
recovery work, improved tanning methods 
and marketing of village leather goods, 
including footwear, made out of Ahimsak 
or ‘‘Murdar’’ leathers as well as other 
leathers. The agency of Khadi bhandars 
and other recognised sales depots are used 
in order to assure customers that articles 
sold are genuine village industries products. 
So far as footwear is concerned three types 
are sold. These are: 
|. Hundred per cent Ahimsak Chappals. 
2. Chappals in which goat and sheep 
skin and / or rexin is used for linings 
and pipings. 
3. Chappals made out of leather of 
slaughtered animals, but processed 


and -made into finished articles by 
village artisans. ; 


Those in charge of Khadi Bhandars and 


recognised sales depots are expected 

explain to their customers the character 
each type so as to avoid any misunderstal 
ding or misconception. 


Non-Edible Oil Soap 


Now with regard to the other instanc 
of non-edible oil soap: Shri Wadhwa say 
that soap claimed to have been manufac 
ured from non-edible oils and guarantee 
as such was found to contain animal fat. H 
says: ‘‘ The Sarvodaya Soap Factory at Ra 
(Indore) has used hundreds of seers c 
animal fats in the manufacture of its soaps 
Paradoxically enough, the above factory ha 
been claiming their soaps to be produce 
from non-edible oils of purely vegetabl 
origin.’ 


If this statement is true, the practice o 
the factory concerned is deplorable. N« 
animal fats are used in the preparation c¢ 
soap from non-edible oils of purely vege 
table origin. Till such time as substitute 
for certain edible oils, such as cocoanut oi 
which go into the manufacture of soap ar 
found in adequate quantities, the usec 
cocoanut oil or similar edible oil, is permit 
ted within limited proportions. This soa 
is sold as non-edible oil soap. 


It does not, however, mean that ne 
soaps are made out of animal fats. Unde 
the carcass recovery scheme of the Com 
mission considerable quantities of animé 
tallows are obtained. Where arrangement 
exist, this tallow is used in the manufac 
ture of soaps. Such soaps are manufacture 
in Kora Kendra, Bombay, and there is goo 
demand for it. But the two soaps cannc 
be mixed up and called non-edible o 
soaps made out of non-edible oils of purel 
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vegetable origin. Where the two types of 
soaps are sold, it is imperative that the 
distinction between the two should be 


Maintained and explained to the customers. 


These should not be sold under false 
labels, 


In- bringing his complaints to public 
notice, Shri. Wadhwa has rendered a dis- 


tinct service to the cause of village indus- 


tries. It is a reminder to us about the need 
for utmost vigilance in the marketing of 
village industries products. 


Having said this, it is necessary to state 
the broad principles which inform the 
schemes of the Khadi and Village Industries 
Commission for the development of village 


~ industries. 


oF. 


As everyone knows, the question of 
revival of village industries came up with 
the organisation, under the inspiration and 


guidance of Mahatma Gandhi, of the All 
“India Village Industries Association. 
principle behind this revival was and conti- 


The 


“nues to bethe restoration to the village 


economy its old balancing factors and to 


the village producers opportunities of sur- 


_ vival and progress. With the coming of the 


large-scale mechanised production units, 


these village and cottage industries suffered 
a mortal blow and those engaged in it were 
thrown out of their Vocation and trade. 


‘the rural 


is 


The results of these are written in the poig- 
nant tears of the teeming millions who live 
in misery and want. The rural economy 
which was more or less self-contained and 
self-propelled, went in disorder. Impove- 
rishment became the lot of the people. 


The nation is to-day paying the price of 
this impoverishment in the increasing num- 
bers who live in enforced idleness in the 
villages. Large-scale industries whigh have 
displaced the village industries, have not suc- 
ceeded in opening out new and diversified 
employment opportunities to those displa- 
ced myriads of village producers and 
artisans. Gandhiji proclaimed that unless 
the village industries which formed so 
essential a part of the life and economy of 
population were revived and 
nurtured, the problem of poverty will 
continue to plague the economy and act as 
a dead weight against all chances of progress 
and prosperity. This in essence is the basic 
principle or concept which governs the 
movement for the revival, reorganisation 
and development of village industries. 


What, however, is essential to reme- 
mber when we discuss village industries is 
what their contribution can be towards 
the growth of the individual and. towards 
the development of the economy, in the 
first instance, of rural India and conseque- 
ntly of the nation. 


MEANINGLESS 


Recently a controversy has been raised 
on what is called the ‘Abdullah Charkha”. 
Questions have been asked in Parliament 
and the Khadi and Village Industries Com- 
mission has been accused of indifference in 
extending financial assistance to Shri Abdu- 
llah Meerathi to carry on research and 
complete the model of the ‘Abdullah 
Charkha'’’. Since the controversy seems 
to persist, it is necessary to bring all the 
facts to public focus. The controversy 
started with a report by Shri Rajinder 
Singh Shah in “Yojana” (16-11-58) which is 
published by the Publications Division of 
the Ministry of Information and Broadcas- 
ting, Government of India. The report 
said : 

“My Charkhacan produce three times 
more yarn than the Ambar Charkha, 
costs less than one third to make, lasts 
8 to 10 years more and can spin all 
types of cotton produced in India”. 
This claim was made by Abdullah Mee- 
rathi of Kucha Nahar Khan, Delhi. 


Abdullah Meerathi was a mechanic 
working for a firm dealing with water— 
lifting pumps. He developed an interest 
in the Ambar Charkha about two years 
ago. He experimented on his own, 
with the little money he could spare 
and once he can smooth out a few 
defects, his ‘‘Abdullah Charkha’”’ will 
most certainly be better, cheaper, more 
durable and efficient than the Ambar. 
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It will enable a person to earn Rs. 3 pe 
day against the 12 annas expected fro 
Ambar Charkhas. 


Many people and many institution 
have heard of Abdullah’s work, but n 
one has yet been able to help him com- 
plete it. Shri ].V.Joshi, a technical exper 
of All-India Village and Khadi Industries 
Commission found the work so com- 
mendable that Abdullah was invited to 
Bombay and Ahmedabad to get ac 
quainted with the work being done 
there. Dr.Bagarey, Technical Adviser to 
the same Commission, has also shown 
deep appreciation of the machine. 
In spite of all this, nothing substantial 
has been done for Abdullah. The ex- 
planation for it, in words of Shri Kri- 
shnan Nair, M.P., is ‘‘red tapism”. 


Abdullah needs a few months more 
to perfect his invention before it can be 
put in the market on commercial scale. 
The alternative to State help is patro- 
nage from private quarters. But such 
parties believe in hogging all the profits 
for themselves, so Abdullah has made 
no deal so far’’. 


On4th December, 1958, Shri Ratubha 
Adani,Minister for Cottage Industries, Bom: 
bay, drew the attention of Shri Krishnada: 
Gandhi who is in charge of research activ 
ties on Ambar Charkha and works in close 
collaboration with ATIRA. Shri Krishnada 


= s 
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Gandhi wrote to Shri Adani on {2-12-58 out experiments we are prepared to 


SS ee 


“Last year Shri Abdullah had come to 


Sabarmati. He had brought with hima ' 


photograph of his Charkha. He explai- 
ned to me all about his model.. There- 
after, in March 1958, we had invited 
him to attend the Saranjam Conference 
at Meerut. He came. He had brought 
his. Charkha at the time, but did not 
demonstrate its working. We tried to 
examine and understand the. special 
features of his Charkha. It appeared to 
us that his claims about the’ capacity of 
his Charkha were exaggerated. 


Still, | said that all assistance would 
be given to him to complete his Charkha 
in Sabarmati if he could go there. Shri 
Gandhi Ashram, Meerut, also offered 


~ the use of their Saranjam Karyalaya and 


other assistance; but Shri Abdullah 
wanted that assistance should be made 
available to him at hishome. We thought 
that his Charkha was not such as would 
justify such assistance. | 


His claim was that his Charkha could 
produce four times more yarn than on 
the Ambar Charkha. This does not 
seem possible at all. His claim is per- 
haps, based on his conception that, 
along with spinning on four spindles, 
rovings would also be simultaneously 
made. | had shown him in Sabarmati 
the Samyukta Charkha in which two 
spindles were used for roving while 
three spindles simultaneously spun yarn. 
After examining his Charkha it did not 
seem to me that its productivity could 


-bemore. Still if he desires to carry 


as follows: | assist him. The frame of his charkha is 


made of iron. Hence he seems to De- 
lieve that it would be more durable. 
We have our own doubts about it.’ 


Following the publication of the report . 
in Yojana, we had sent a reply to the 
various points raised in that report. In 
publishing this report the Yojana omitted 
the last two paragraphs except the last 
sentence in the last paragraph. Our reply 
said : | 


"| was ‘astonished to find a report 
from Shri Rajinder Sing Shah published 
in ‘Yojana’ dated 16th November, 1958. 
Your heading, “Abdullah Charkha--Bet- 
ter, Cheaper, more Durbable”’, is still 
more astonishing. What is this Abdullah 
Charkha? Is any such Charkha in exis- 
tence. Where can one have a look at it? 
Ever since | saw the report, | have been 
making enquiries. In my search | met 
Shri Abdullah Meerathi the alleged 
inventor of the ‘Abdullah Charkha’”’ - 
himself. lam obliged to Shri Krishnan 
Nair. M. P. for this imeeting. To my 
questions Shri Abdullah could not give 
any satisfactory answers. The fact 
is. that there is no ‘Abdullah 
Charkha"’ at all. All that can be said 
about itis that Shri Meerathi has been 
trying to build a. model of a Charkha of 
his imagination. This information he 
gave me himself. 


But your correspondent says : 


“Shri Abdullah Meerathi had develop- 
ed interest in the Ambar Charkha about 
two years ago. He experimented on his 


is 
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own with the little money he could 
spare and once he can smooth out a few 
defects, his ‘‘ Abdullah Charkha“’ must 
certainly be better, cheaper, more dura- 
ble and efficient than the Ambar. _ It 
will enable a person to earn Rs. 3 per 
day against 12 annas expected from 
Ambar Charkha. Many people and many 


institutions have heard of ‘ Abdullah's, 


work, but no. one has yet been able to 
heip him complete it". 

This is a wild statement to make. It is 
not true to say that ‘‘no one has yet 
been able to help him complete it.” 
The fact of the matter is: Shri J. V. 
Joshi, Technical Adviser to the Khadi 
and Village Industries Commission, 
during a visit to Delhi, happened to 
meet Shri Abdullah and he was told 
about the ‘Abdullah Charkha’. Shri 
Joshi advised Shri Abdullah to go over 
to Bombay and place his cards before 
the representatives of the Commission. 
Shri Abdullah came to Bombay. He was 
advised to go to Sabarmati 
where research on Ambar Charkha_ is 
carried on. He was introduced to Shri 
Krishnadas Gandhi there. Shri Krishna- 
das Gandhi listened to him and advised 
Shri Abdullah to stay on in Sabarmati 
for about a month during which he 
could have all facilities to work on his 
model. Shri Abdullah was not inclined 
to accept this offer. He desired that he 
should be given facilities to work in 
Delhi. 

Shri Abdullah subsequently met Shri 
D. V. Lele, Member of the Khadi and 
Village Industries Commission. Shri 
Lele told him that the Khadi Commis- 


Ashram ? © 


sion would extend to him all possible 
assistance through the Narela Khadi 
Gramodyog Sahakari Samiti Ltd. which 
had shown interest in him. That was 
the last we know anything about the 
“Abdullah Charkha”. During my re- 
cent visit to Delhi | met Shri Krishnan 
Nair who told me that Shri Abdullah 
was being given Rs. 150 per month for 
over a period of 7 or 8 months to ena- 
ble him complete his model. At this 
meeting Shri Abdullah was also present. 
In spite of this assistance little work has 
been done by Shri Abdullah to complete 
his model. Neither of them could tell 
me why the offer of assistance made on 
behalf of the Khadi Commission was not 
availed of. 


It is pertinent to put here that the 
Commission had advertised widely in 
the country the award of Rs. 1,00,000 
for the inventor of an improved Charkha 
which could be operated by hand or by 
foot and whose productivity would be 
higher than that of the Ambar Charkha. 
Shri Abdullah told me that he had seen 
the Advertisement. As a_ result 
of this advertisement nearly 140 entries 
were received. Some 40 competitors 
submitted working models along with 
their drawings. Shri Abdullah's name 
was not among the competitors. Why? 
This is a matter into which your corr- 
espondent can_ profitably inquire. 
Besides this Rs. !,00,000 prize scheme, 
the Commission has other comprehen- 


sive schemes for the promotion of. 


research and experiments for the 
improvement of the present appliances 
and processes or for the evolution of 
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new ones. The object of this, as of 
other schemes, is to make their 
work attractive to handspinners. The 
assistance scheme is  comprehen- 
sive and comes under seven different 
heads, namely: (1)Seed Cotton, (2) Gi- 


of negligence or indifference is, there- 
fore, unfair and unwarranted ". 


Shri Rajinder Singh Shah responded to 
the above reply with the following note 
which was published in Yojana of January 
Bisel b: Oh ar : 


nning, (3) Carding, (4) Spinning, (5) 
Ambar Charkha, (6) Dhunai Modhia, 
and (7) Weaving. All recognised instit- 
utions are aware of this scheme and the 
assistance available under it. If Shri Ab- 
dullah Meerathi is at all serious about 
what he talks, he could have availed of 
the assistance under this scheme, comp- 
leted his model and established his claim 
that the Charkha of his imagination is 
superior to the Ambar Charkha and 
would ensure a daily wage of Rs.3 for 
an individual handspinner. 


Against these facts, the report in 
‘Yojana,’ does unfortunately lend 
itself to be tendentious and its writer 
exposes himself to the charge of having 
indulged in suppressio veri and sug- 
gestio falsi. What the Khadi Commi- 
ssion is eager about is to obtain as 
quickly as possible a better and more 
efficient Charkha which would minimise 
physical exertion, feeling of drudgery 
among spinners and enable them. to 
earn a living wage through its operation. 
the search for sucha Charkha conti- 
nues. The efforts in this direction are 
an open book. There is no ‘' red tape © 
here. Shri Abdullah Meerathi is aware 
of all this. He is welcome to join the 
search and he knows it. What prevents 
him from taking advantage of the gene- 
rous offer made to him is known to him 
alone. To accusé the Khadi Commission 


“In reply to Shri. Narayanswami's let- 
ter | want to submit, in the very beginn- 
ing,that| do not wish to create any con- 
troversy but only seek his co-operation 
to further the cause of Ambar Charkha 
and Shri Abdullah Meerathi. Personally 
|am open to any correction wherever 
necessary. 


Shri Narayanswami has raised many 
points. These will be clarified, | hope, . 
if he goes through the following facts. 
The very fact that Shri J. V. Joshi asked 
Shri Abdullah to proceed to Ahmedabad 
and Shri Krishnadas Gandhi offered him 
certain facilities of work at Sabarmati 
Ashram shows Abdullah's work is gen- 
uine and worthy. 


Mr.Lele, Secretary, Khadi Commission 
and Shri C.K. Nair, M.P. have also 
shown. deep appreciation. All these 
four persons certainly know something 
about Ambar Charkha. 


Shri Abdullah was unable to stay at 
Ahmedabad and the reasons given by 
him were .appreciated by Shri Krishna- 
das Gandhi who in a letter to Shri Lele, 
on 2-2-58 writes: ‘'Shri Abdullah is 
doing work in the right directions- 
though his work at Ahmedabad would 
have been better, yet efforts should 
be made to help him at Delhi (Trans- 
lation mine). 


So far,Abdullah, has never been given 
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any help to work in Delhi. Shri C. K. | 


Nair, M. P.. says that to all his letters 
in Abdullah's behalf, he has been reci- 
ving replies to the effect that the matter 
is being looked into. The sum which 
Narayanswami mentions is personal, loan 
to Abdullah from Narela Sahakari Samiti 
and not any grant in any other form of 
assistance by Khadi Commission Abdu- 
lah could not goon mounting up the 
Therefore, he stopped them. 
Also the sum was too meagre to 
finance the project through. Moreover, 
he has been pressed to return the loan. 
Shri Abdullah did not enter into the 
competition, firstly because work 
had not been completed to his satis- 
faction and secondly because he was too 
poor to spend money to have drawings 
etc. made of his Charkha. However, he 


has been sending photos to Khadi 
Commission and other institutions. 


It appears Shri Narayanswami has not 
cared to see into the correspondence 
file of Abdullah with Khadi Commission. 
It was not long ago that Khadi Commi- 
ssion last heard of him. The latest 
letters from Khadi Commission to 


Abdullah were sent. in September- 
November of this year. 


Abdullah is willing to show ‘Abdullah 
Charkha’ to any one and demonstrate 
its promising characteristics, in Spite of 
all its incomplete processes. His quan- 
titative claims cannot be established til 
the invention has been perfected. Yet, 
knowledgeable persons who have seen 
the lines on which he has been working 


do dare to believe that it will b 
than Ambar Charkha. vias 


er 


Shri Abdullah, others and! will be 
very grateful to Mr. Narayanswami if he 
is kind enough to lend a hand to see this 
invention through. | assure him that in 
reporting about Abdullah's work, no ul- 
terior motives have been at work. The 


good of the country, Khadi and 
Abdullah was before me. "4 
Shri Shah quotes Shri Krishnadas 


Gandhi as saying : 

“Shri Abdullah is doing work in the 
right directions. Though his work at 
Ahmedabad would have been better 
yet effort should be made to help him 
at Delhi.” 


Shri Gandhi’s letter to Shri Ratubhai 
Adani which has been quoted above, does 
not support this view. The present writer 
also recently discussed this question of the 
‘Abdullah Charkha’ with Shri Gandhi. What 
he said conforms to the view expressed 
by him in his letter to Shri Adani. There 
is no need to enter into any discussion of 
the views expressed by Shri Shah in his 
rejoinder because they are wholly based on 
assumptions. The mere fact that Shri J.V.Joshi 
had asked Shri Abdullah to go to Ahmedabad 
and that Shri Krishnadas Gandhi had offered 
him certain facilities of work at Sabarmati 
Ashram does not in any way substantiate 
his conclusion. On the contrary, it only 
shows how eager the Khadi Commission is 
to extend every opportunity and facility to 
any one who is interested in research to 
improve upon the Ambar Charkha. Indeed 
a sum of Rs. 2,000 has been sanctioned and 
will be available to the Narela Sahakari 
Samiti to assist Shri Abdullah to complete 
his model. 


PEL 


IS OUR 
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RIGHT ? 


(About 130 Ambar Saranjam Inspectors and Ambar Parishramalaya Inspectors met in a 


Conference in 


Saroornagar Ambar Vidyalaya, Hyderabad, from January I5 to 22, to. 


consider -the question of effecting co-ordination in work. The following is the speech 
delivered by Shri Annasaheb Sahasrabuddhe at the Sammelan). 


| want to place before you thoughts 
which have been agitating my mind about 
Khadi work 
Charkha programme in particular. They 
may be outside your agenda and areference 
might not have been made to them during 
the course of your discussions. 


The All India Khadi and Village {ndus- 
tries Board and now the Khadi and 
Village Industries Commission have been 
at work for the last six years. During 
this period, Khadi production has shot up 
from Rs. one crore’ to Rs. 15 crores per 


year. On the face of it, one may say 
that Khadi work has made © sufficient 
progress. But | would like to point 
out, _ frankly, that ‘our’ progréss 
has been negligible compared to 


the total cloth production in the country. 
While the total output of cloth is 7,000 to 
8,000 million yards, Khadi production is 
worth Rs. 15 crores. Indeed, the produc- 
tion on the handloom is 10 times that of 
Khadi and the mills produce four times the 
production of the handloom sector. It will 
‘not therefore, 
content with what has been done. 


Ambar And The Plan 


Let us look at the national planning. Is 


in general and the Ambar 


be proper for us to be 


there any scheme for avoiding conflict bet- 
ween the different sectors of the national 
textile industry? Has: each sector been 
clearly. carved out? This is a very important 
subject. You have passed a resolution 
demanding that Ambar workers should be 
given security of employment and that 
institutions should treat them with 
respect. But my demand is much bigger. 
| want that Ambar Charkha should - 
be given a _ definite place in the 
national economic planning and get the 
honour that is its due. This is highly nece- 
ssary and is fraught with much significance 
because there ought not to be any uncerta- 
inty about the place of Khadi now or at any 
time in the future. This aspect is more 
important than that of augmenting Khadi 
production or of reaching certain targets. 
In the absence of such a guarantee, all 
progress would be — short-lived 
superficial. 


and 


Today, the ship of the nation has been 
set to the star of industrialisation. It is 
true that small industries and Khadi have 
been given a limited support by the Plann- 
ing Commission, but it is also true that this 
Commission does not think in terms ofa 
permanent place for these sectors on the 
national economic landscape. In the final 


i 
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analysis, all these small industries will have 
no place. This may not happen at the end 
of the present Plan, but will surely happen 
at the end of two or three quinquennial 
Plans. That is to say, the time at our dispo- 
sal is limited and short. Let us be ina 
hurry and make a determined. effort by 
throwing our full weight for securing the 
future of Khadi. If we prove unequal to the 
task and accept defeat, however spectacular 
might be our progress during the transi- 
tional period, the verdict of history will be 
that Khadi movement was a temporary 
phase in the life of the nation. 


The Handlooms 


Let us see what steps are taken for 
- guaranteeing a permanent place for the 
Ambar Charkha. My view is that the 
Ambar Charkha and the handloom ought 
to be inextricably linked up with each 
other. Ambar yarn must be such as 
would be acceptable to the handlcom wea- 
vers. Thus, when the spinners and hand- 
loom weavers will pose a strong united 
front, together they will be able to pit 
their might against the mills or 
even the government. The Ambar can 
advance only in co-operation with the hand- 
loom. Indeed, the future of the Khadj 
industry itself is dependent on the hand-— 
loom. During the coming few years, this 
strong link has to be forged. Let us build 
a strong organisation of spinners and wea- 
vers in the villages. Let us rouse them 
towards their welfare. Our aim should be 


to. encourage them to work for their 
advancement and security. 


Take It To The Needy 


Another aspect to which | would like 


to draw your attention is that today the 
Ambar Charkha has gained — popularity 
principally among the members of the 
lower middle class. It may be right in the 
preliminary stages to encourage a new 
industry in the field of least resistance with 
a view to stabilizing it. But we should not 
keep the Ambar Charkha confined to the 
urban areas or the towns. Let us think 
seriously why the new spinning device has 


not become popular in the villages and 
hamlets. ss 


It is found that villagers are not skilled 
workers, Except for afew communities, 
there is absence of any tradition of skilled 
work. Be that as it may, it is not right that 
the Charkha is not able to enrich the pers- 
onality of these classes-emaciated and 
unskilled as they are. In fact. our foremost 
duty is towards such groups and 
people. Theirs must be the first 
claim on our. attention and our 
service. It is precisely these classes who 
are facing starvation and unemployment and 
have lost hopes of happiness and advance- 
ment. May be, these people are lazy and 
are not accustomed to work. But then is 


itmot our duty to make them shed these 
drawbacks? 


Let us understand, and understand 
well that if we continue to help the people 
in the bigger towns and cities, we would 
be helping to widen the cleavage between _ 


the people in the cities and those in the 
countryside. 


In this area where we have now met 
there are Adivasis whose condition is very — 
bad. Among them are thousands and lakhs 
of families whose annual income may be | 
hardly Rs. 300. Gandhiji wanted and strived — 
to raise the status of these lowliest classes. 
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By plying the Ambar Charkha, they must 
be able to double their income. 


Aspect 


| would also like to say a word about 
the technical aspect. My view is that our 
appliance, its technique and the programme 
for its propagation must be such that the 
instrument would become popular without 
much difficulty. _ Let it be possible for the 
people to learn work on the Ambar with 
facility, say by mere inspection or by 
watching a demonstration of its operation. 
Let not learning the technique be a 
laborious process for which elaborate 
arrangements become necessary. And 
let it spread easily, spread because 
of people's conviction about its 
capacity and potentiality. Let us take 
the example of the bicycle. In the past, 
learning cycling was an elaborate process. 
Today, people learn it with ease. More- 
over, bicycle spare parts are also available 
everywhere and services for its repairing, 
etc., are also available universally. Work- 
ing on a sewing machine has also become 
more or less similarly easy and universal. 


like 


Technical 


Ambar must become universal 


these machines. It must spread from 
home to home as a natural process. 
Once Ambar Charkhas are __ installed 


in a few homes in a village, their spread 


must be natural. Other spinners should 
learn the technique from the members of 
the families who have got the Ambar 
Charkha. The example of these pioneers 
in the village should prove infectious. Can 
we have such conditions in reality, and 
when? That is the question. If we achieve 
this, there will remain no need for inspec- 


tors and supervisors, etc. The large-scale 
organisation of managerial class will be 
rendered superflous and irrelevant. 


The Ambar Worker 


In other words, the crux of the success 
of a worker lies in bringing about a state 
where his presence becomes redundant. 
Today, there are some 4,000 to 5,000 
workers and officers working under the 
Ambar Charkha Programme. White- 
collared personnel are engaged in pur- 
chasing and distributing cotton, — yarn 
and cloth. | am sory’ to. say that 
you are repeating the blunder of which 
we were guilty while running the work 
of the Charkha Sangh. Our institution 
was named ‘Spinners’ Association’, 
but in reality it became an ‘‘ Association of 


Workers’’ and not of artisans! Then, we 
did not march inthe direction of deve- 
loping decentralised arrangements, nor 


are we doing so to-day. Efforts are not 
afoot to hand over management to 
organisations of spinners and weavers and to 
do away with managers from outside. We 
are also not making efforts to develop a. 
class of workers from the ranks of the arti- 
sans themselves. It is our bounden duty to 
raise the standard of the artisans, train them 
in the real sense of the word and introduce 
schemes which will see the birth of orga- 
nisations of artisans engaged in  Khadi 
industry, who will run the whole show. 


Organisation 


The importance of organisation in the 
present age is well-known. We have the 
example of workers in the organised sectors 
fighting — for their rights through 
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demonstrations,strikes,etc. The same consci- 
ousness has to be roused among the spinners 
and weavers. They are not aware of their 
inherent strength, and are not alive to 
their welfare. Khadi will gain its honour 
and prestige if we train these artisans and 
encourage them to set up their own orga- 
nisations, 

We have also to bear in mind that the stan- 
dard of living of our workers must be such 
as would develop a feeling of affinity bet- 
ween the worker and the local population. 
What we find today is that there is a big 
gap between the standard of living of our 

_ worker and the average villager. Our 
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workers are not also able to mix with the 
local population. How can we then expect 
the workers. to inspire confidence ~ 
in the people? Our workers also lack in 
practical ability (Kriyatmak Yogyata). 
Our workers will have to adopt simple 
living and develop practical ability. This 
alone will boost up our prestige. The 
village artisans will then flock to us and 
follow us. Our experience in the backward 
tracts of Koraput District of Orissa has 
brought home to us these things. | hope 
you will understand what | say and effect 
improvements in the direction | have - 
Suggested, 
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THE SPIRIT IS AWAKENED 


(By K. VAIDYANATHAN ) 


~The Bhoodan movement was initiated 
on i8-4-1951, with the first land donation 
of 100 acres by Shri Vadere Ramchandra 
Reddy of Pochampalli in the Nalgonda 
District of Andhra Pradesh. It slowly gained 
momentum and reached its climax in the 
Gaya District of Bihar. But, even before 


then, the first Gramdan was received in 


Uttar Pradesh. Thanks to the efforts of Shri 


_Akhshya Kumar, the Village Mongrot in 


Hamirpur District (Uttar Pradesh) was 
offered as the first Gramdan village. Althou- 
gh it is an off shoot of the Bhoodan move- 
ment, its significance in the social revolution 
that is in the offing, is far greater than that 
of the Bhoodan movement.: Even by that 
time many thousands of acres of land were 
donated under the Bhoodan movement. 


Gramdans 


After Mongrot, there was a period of 
lull in the Gramdan movement. Not much 
enthusiasm and interest was evinced till 
Vinobaji reached Orissa State. Orissa State 
contributed the largest number of Gramd- 
ans. There was: a spate of villages in 
Koraput District. Out of 4,497 villages 
received in Gramdan, 1,960 were in Orissa 
and Koraput District alone. 


Given below is a statement showing the 
number of Gramdan villages received in 


the different States : 


S. Nameof No.of — Total No. of 
No. the State Districts Gramdan Villages 


be asset. 3 [27 
2. Andhra [2 48 | 
3. Orissa l0 1,960 
4, “Uttar 
Pradesh [| 59 3 
5. Kerala 6 543 (12 addition) 
6. Madras 9 204 
7. Delhi - - 
8. Punjab & 
BERS | | 
9. Bihar 14 |52(22 addition) 
[0.3 ,Bombay =... 17 600 
ll. WestBengal 6 26 
12. Madhya | 
Pradesh 20 |78 
13. Mysore 7 66 
I4. Rajasthan [2 50 
Total 4,497 


No Follow-up Work 


If the progress of the movement is 
closely followed, it may be seen that a large 
number of Gramdan villages were and are 


Tay 
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received as Vinobaj! 
area or the State. 


passes through the 
Thereafter, there is a 
lull. It is because, the workers get 
energetic just before he passes and 
during his Padaytra, and rarely follow it up 
with the same zeal thereafter. 


If only immediate reconstruction work 
was taken up in all or even some villages, 
the results would have been much more en- 
couraging than what it is to-day. 


From the reports received and on 
personal enquiries, it is learned that a large 
number of villages have been donated by 
the people voluntarily, although no work- 
erever went to those villages to induce 
the people to join the ranks. They heard 
the message from other Gramdan villagers, 
they were inspired, they felt the call and 
voluntarily responded. There are many 
villages which, thereafter, no worker has 
ever visited and explained the movement in 
all its different aspects and yet they con- 
tinue to hold fast to their determination to 
pool their lands and live jointly. 


Inspiring Examples 


There are very inspiring examples of 
villagers who owned large acreage and have 
subscribed to Gramdan and continue to 
hold fast. Even-when explained about the 
basic principles of the movement and how 
it would affect them, they boldly affirmed 
their determination to continue to be in 
Gramdan and live in peace with others in 
their village. 


All these indicate that the spiritual force 
behind the movement is sound. The people 
have truly responded. Unfortunately, the 
working cadre has not been adequate. The 
Government of the States have not yet 


enacted the necessary legislation and streng- 
thened them. This legal lacuna is creating 
very many obstacles in working. The people 
have contributed their all to the village com- 
mune.lt is not recognised in law. The money 
lenders are afraid that one-day or other 
sooner or later-when it will be recognized, 
the land will pass on from the owner to — 
the village commune. Hence, he does not 
want any more to advance money. No 
other agency has filled in the void. This 
has seriously affected their economy and 
life.It will be no wonder if under this duress 
they feel. detracted and turn away from 
Gramdan. Yet, it speaks volumes of the - 
binding and inspiring forces behind the 
movement, if the people still avow by 
Gramdan. 


A study of the Gramdan villages so far 
received indicates that a large number of 
those who subscribed to the ideology and 
come together, are the Adivasis, the Hari- 


. jans,. and the poorer sections amongst the 


caste people. It does not mean that others 
who are well off have not subscribed to 
Gramdan atall. There are; but they are 
few. It is the sickman that is in need 
of a__ physician. It: is) Sthpese 
who are worst affected by the present 
economic pattern of life that have at first 
come into the Gramdan movement. 
Natural too. But in Tamil Nad, Andhra, 
Kerala, Maharashtra, Bihar and Uttar Prad- 
esh there are many villages which are well 
developed whose people are educated 
and conscious and yet have come under the 
movement. _ 


Let Us Get To The Job 


Thus, it is seen that the movement has 


| 
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caught the imagination of the people. The 
_ movement is gaining momentum, though 
slowly. It has created very healthy atmos- 
phere. In some villages, distribution of land 
has already taken place. Others are also 
slowly falling in line. 

If at this stage, we put in more, good, 
zealous and _ trained workers to look after 


their interests, educate them and help. 


Weal 
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them to rebuild, their economic life, it is 
sure to release forces of goodwill, co-ope- 
ration, sincere efforts and common under- 
standing from amongst them that a new 
leaf in their life will soon be opened. Not 
only it will bring about a healthy change in 
their life; but its impact will be left on the 
villages round about and also on the coun- 
try as a whole. 


1 MINIMUM PER CAPITA NUTRITIONAL 


FAT NEEDED 


2 MAXIMUM AVAILABLE AT PRESENT 


| : 2.00 Oz. Per Day 
: 0.35 fae 


>» 


OILS AVAILABLE FOR EDIBLE PURPOSES: 11,00,000 Tons 
4 HKDIBLE OILS USED FOR INDUSTRIAL 


PURPOSES 


5 TOTAL NON-EDIBLE OIL 
IN THE COUNTRY 


1,68,000 Tons 


WEALTH 


1,50,000 Tons 


6 RELEASE OF EDIBLE OILS FOR 


NUTRITIONAL PURPOSES 


1,560,000 ‘Tons 


7 ADDITIONAL PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION 


OF EDIBLE OILS MADE POSSIBLE 


10 Per Cent 


NON - EDIBLE OIL SOAPS 
HELP 
BUILD HEALTH OF THE NATION 


Read the book on the subject: Price Re. 1.00 
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MANPOWER UTILISATION IN 


PLANNED 


VILLAGES © 


(By VISWANATHAN TEKUMALLA) 


1. PROBLEM 


One of the chief objectives of village 
planning is the diversification of village 
economy on the principle of occupational 
pattern based on the rational use of man- 
power. Such an occupational pattern is 


the core of the pattern of socio-economic 
life of a community. 


manpower in the villages was noticed 
except in village Karakata where due to 
very brisk contour bunding work extra - 
labour was put in by both men and women. 
Idle man-power was found generally in both 
men and women but mostly among women 
of joint families. A detailed study of the 


Table | 
| Man-Power Availability And Utilisation 
Village Base year Working force Mandays (Lakhs) (S)as%_ 
(persons) — Available Utilised of(4) 
|. Raiyan ( U. P. ) 1955-56 246 0.45 0.36 80 
2. Sultanpur (U. P.) i 200 0.37 0.33 Bo: 
3. Kamelpur (U. P..) rs 392 0.58 0.37 64 
4. Karakata ( Bombay ) 305 0.68 0.80 117 
5. Borkhadi ‘ > | ,002 idl |.72 76 
6. Birapur ( U. P.) 1957-58 538 |.62 [1.26 78 
7. Peli CU. P.) 1956-57 576 L.21 0.98 81. 
8. Deora ( Bihar ) 1957-58 Shee. 2.39 1.77 74 


2. Village were carried out 
under the Intensive Area Scheme to study 
manpower distribution and allied problems. 
Table | sets out the village—wise details of 
the total availability and utilisation during 
the base year. 


surveys 


3. Idle manpower amounting to about 
10 to 25percent of the availability of 


sources of idle manpower in village Birapur 
showed that of about 0.36 lakh mandays 
forming the idle manpower, about 
0.25 lakh ‘mandays (/2 per cent) was accou- 
nted for by 81 joint families and 0.10 lakh » 
mandays (28 per cent) by some I13 single 

families. It also showed that while there — 


~ Was one woman in .a family on an average 


in the I13 single families, there were about — 
2.5 women per family on an average in the 
81 joint families whose average size was 
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nine persons per family. This showed the © 


existence of much. idle man-power especi- 
ally among women. 


4, Sector-wise, the distribution of man- 


power in all the villages during the base 
year showed irrational utilisation (Table 2). 
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the bulk of the man-power utilisation, the 
man-power was not fully or efficiently uti- 
lised as borne out by the low productivity 
indicated in the survey. In the domestic 
sphere also, as long as the joint family sy- 


stem prevailed in a healthy state, there was- 


Table 2 


Man-Power Distribution (Sector-wise), (Man-days in lakhs) 


Village Total Agri & Village other out- Domestic dss 
| utilisation Ani- Ind. & | door work — work of 2 
Husby services ’ 

|. Raiyan 0.36 0190" - 0.06- = = 83 

2. Sultanpur 0.33 0.09 0.15 3 0.09 . 27 

3. Kamelpur ph 0.30 0.05 0.02. ~ Hy Bl 

4. Karakata 0.80 0.49 0.01 0.30 a = 62 

5. Borkhadi ae: | 68 0.04 _ ~lse beaegd 


Two points are borne out by the Table. 
First is the predominance of agriculture and 
animal husbandry in time-consumption. In 
all. villages. except Sultanpur agriculture 
(with animal husbandry) accounts for 62 
to 98 per cent, while village industries and 
nther occupations are negligible. Only 
in. Sultanpur where transport ( tonga 
plying ) and labour outside the village 
are considerably rich sources of employ- 
ment, agriculture accounts for about 
27 per cent of the local total man-power 
utilisation. Secondly, work is irrational 
even in the household sphere. Data 
available for Sultanpur show that, of 0.33 
lakh man-days, some 0.09 lakh or about 2/ 
per cent are accounted for by the house- 
hold work of women. 


5. Though agriculture accounted for 


pooling of domestic activities in the family 
and rationalisation was more or less achi- 
eved. This system rapidly gave way and 
resulted in household drudgery and lack of 
cultural leisure for women. 


6. The survey data conclusively proved 
the case for rationalisation of man-power,as 
a preliminary step to an ideal occupational 
pattern. If agriculture is rationalised, there 
will be scope not only for subsidiary occu- 
pations of farmers during enforced idleness, 
but for several industrial and development 
activities and projects. In the domestic 
sphere, the effect of the break-down 
of the joint family system is 
to be counter-balanced by redistribution 
of women’s activities and raising their 
scale to village level. That is to say, certain 
activities performed by individual families 
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to-day may be undertaken collectively 
through joint management. of the village 
community. Such activities performed by 
way of village services can relieve much of 
the drudgery of the village. 


7. A successful rational distribution of 
man-power is conditioned by various phys- 
ical and psychological factors. 


i) A complete knowledge of available 
resources material resources like raw 
materials and funds, and human resources 
like man-power, skills, spirit of service, 
étc; 

ii) The scope of development possible 
and the rate of increase in requirements of 
the villagers concerned ; 


iii) Psychological preparation to imbibe 
enlightened self-interest and to get over 
caste prejudices ; 


iv) Pace of acquiring new skills by train- 
ing and improving existing skills ; and 


V) Pace of mobilisation of resources, 
human and material and internal and 
external. 


li; PHASED SOLUTION 


8. In view of the slow possibilities of 
building up these factors, it was found 
expedient to prepare the planned villages 
for rational activity by means of activism 
in the following directions : 


(i) Developing existing industries by 


providing better equipment and 
raising productivity; 
(ii) Introducing new industries like 


Ambar spinning, tailoring etc., and 
new services like hair—dressing ; 


(iii) By undertaking development pro- 
jects like construction,’ repairs 
to public works etc. by means of 
shramdan; and | 


(iv) Institutional programme like Pari- 
Shramalaya, co-operative society, 
balwadi etc. 


The primary objective of the develop- 
ment programme was to diversify employ- 
ment and to fill the gap of idle man-power 
by providing gainful employment. 


9. While formulating development prog- 
rammes for the planned villages due . cons- 
ideration was given to factors like availab- 
ility, of land. agricultural practices, self- 
sufficiency position of the villages in food 
products, cloth and other consumer. goods 
and village services. Table 3 presents the 
year-wise programmes and achievements 
of the villages as against the base year: 


The achievement and new activity were 
noticeable in the following directions: In 
agriculture, while the extension *of 
cultivation was not large, improvements 
were effected in irrigation and crop 
pattern with fruit and vegetable cultivation. © 
In animal husbandry efforts were made to 
improve the cattle position and then milk 
yield. While a number of new industries — 
and services were added, attention was 
given to improving the existing ones 
also. By far a vital role was played 
by development projects like building and 
repair of irrigation works, and of public 
buildings like schools and Parisnramalaya s; 
for this notonly helped improve cultivation 


‘housing etc. but provided scope for employ- 


ing considerable man—power on shramd§ 
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or paid labour basis. 
li! THE PRESENT POSITION 


10. Village plans have been in operation 
in Raiyan, Sultanpur, Kamelpur, Karakata 
and Borkhadi for over three years and data 
are available for the first three villages 
1956-57 and for the other two 
1957-58. A general picture of 
the manpower utilisation presented in 
table 4 shows that there has been a 
gradually narrowing of the gap of un- 
employment in all the villages except Kara- 
kata where the relatively lower utilisation 


upto 
upto 


income without detriment to the overall 
production and productivity in all sectors. 
[2. While the redistribution of man- 
power under the programme is encouragi- 
ng, no claim can yet be madeof anything 
like a rational use of man-power.Rationalisa- 
tion of man-power does not consist in mere 
apportionment of available manpower 
among the various activities of the village. 


In a scheme of rationalisation, intensifi- 
cation of production should be 
linked with employment of cultural 


leisure by employment of higher technology 
in production so that the tempo of incre- 


Table 4 
Man-Power Utilisation Year-Wise (Man-days In Lakh) 


Village Available % 
|. Raiyan 0.45 lOD* "+ ; G86 
2. Sultanpur 0.37 100 0.33 
3. Kamelpur 0.58 lOO =F 0-37 
4. Karkata 0.68 [OQ 0.80 
3. Borkhadi 2.27 100 |.72 
noticeable during 1956-57 _ indicates 
a general reduction in extra labour on 


bunding operations. - 


[1. The occupation-wise break up of 
the man-power utilisation figures give a 
clearer picture of the results of the planned 
- efforts of manpower distribution over a 
period. Table 5 sets out details of the 
occupation-wise utilisation and the income 
generated under the programme. Available 
data bear out the impact of the programme 
in two directions : 

First there is a progressive shifting of 
man-power from agriculture to the indus- 
tries sector in all the villages. Secondly 
_there is a progressive rise in the per day 


[17 


1955-56 % of(2) 1956-57 % of(2) 1957-58 %/of(2) 


80. - ~'< 0:40 89 = cs 
89 0.35 95 EN 
64 0,47 8 | 0.47 8 
0.73 107 os ioe 
76 1.93 85 1.98 aetemeaer 


ased production and income can be main- » 
tained without sacrificing cultural leisure. 
Such a rationalisation leading to the evol- 
ving of anew occupational pattern is condi-. 
tioned by three pre-requisite factors. 
First, norms of production, consumption 
and requirements per unit should be © 
fixed by case studies. Secondly, public 


opinion must be educated in the direction 


of rational employment and production, 
Thirdly, — resources, both internal and 
extarnal, should be mobilised to a desired 
level and pooled to meet the needs of 
the programme undertaken. Work ahead 
lies in these directions for the Intensive 
Area Scheme. | Se) 
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Table 5 
_Man-Power Utilisation And Income (Occupation-Wise) | Mandays In Lakh 
And Income Rs. 


Village Item | Total Agri & Ani Husb. Vill.Ind. %of(3) Development 
eS Nan Qty. % Qty. % of(3) & Sew Project etc. 
; | Oty. Qty. % of (3) 
| pod 8 4 5 6 is 8 a, lO 
|. Rayan | 

1955-56 Mandays 0.36 100 0.30 83..+.,.0:06-«., peEsx ~ _ 
Income eae, ix KOO ==) [33 ~ ~ “ 
per day 

1956-57 Mandays 0.40 100 0.30 - 76 =0.09 23eere 00) a2 

Income 30s =e [34 - 1,00 ~ - = 
per. day | 
2. Sultanpur 

1955-56 Mandays 0.33 100 0.09 LY ie Oa 45 x - 
Income |.30 2.80 —- 0,60 ~ - _— 
per day | | 

1956-57. Mandays 0.35 100 0.08 23.52 09 26 0.11 30 
| Income | .60 4.10 |.60 0.80 
per day ) 
3. Kamelpur | | 

[955-56 Mandays 0.37 100 0.30 Gest wal [3 0.02 6 
Income 2.20 —- 2,30 apa. be, - 2.50 - 
per day 

1956-57 Mandays 0.47 100 0.30 6444005 32 ~ 0.02 4 
income =; "2 45-2" 2.15 —- 2.50 —— 2.50 ~ 
per day | 

1957- 58 Mandays 0.57 100 2.26 rw deat 4S b> 30 0.14 26 
Income Pe sais es 1S - 1.12 —. 0.60 ~ 
per day ; 

4. Karakata 
1955-56 Mandays 0.80 100 0.48 60 0.02 3 0.30 32 
? Income bis ,08 —. 3,00 _- 0.83 _ 
per day fas , 

1956-57 Mandays 7.73 100 0.45 62°20 OF 9 0.21 JY. 
Income ~ | 

3 per day Lod Cth i 32 ~ 3,00 - 0.92 — 

5. Borkhadi 7 w > . 

1955-56 Mandays ORE ed Aei° 98 0.04 i = - 
Income 40 i. ok = 4,00 oe < 
per day tiie 

1956-57 Mandays 1.93 100 1.65 85 0.26 l4 0.02 | 
Income Fi ammonite Be 2 eaten! . 33 ~ | .00 os 
per day | | 

1957-58 Mandays 1.98 [00 1.65 G3" 0°36 19 0.07 4 
Income | 50: cms 11550 ~- 1.60 oe 00 takeaee 

_ per day | , 


* Domestic work excluded. 
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MOSHAV: THE ISRAEL VILLAGE 


(BY VITHAL PATWARDHAN) 


(Moshav is an agricultural settlement 
of a village in Israel, where land is cultiva- 
ted by individual families as elsewhere in 
the world. All farmers are members of the 
multipurpose society of the village. The 
multipurpose society looks after-sale and 
purchase of all agricultrual produce, 
~ credit and banking facilities and all require- 
ments of farmers economic and _ social.) 


Land belongs to the state of Israel and 
it is leased to farmers of settlements for 49 
years. This lease is, of course, renewed 
at the end of this period. In Indian co- 
operative terminology, Moshav ovdim’ is a 
very comprehensive and well knit form of 
a multipurpose society. Let us take for 
example the Moshav at KFAR-VTIKIN. 


No Hired Labour 


This village has a population of about 
|,000 souls. There are 150 farmers’ families, 
each cultivating about 7 acres land. Each 
family has 5 to 6 cows and 2 to 3 thousand 
chicken. All the land of this village is irri- 
gated andthe maincrop is oranges. The 
‘gafa’ variety of the mediteranean _ is 
grown here. All the land of the village is 
subdivided according to its categories. So 
farmers have pieces of land all over the 
area of the village. 

Besides the basic co-operative structure 
of organisation of the village, one of 


the fundamental rules is not to hire 
labour. If in exceptional .cases labour 
has to be hired, it is done through the 
co-operative society of the village and 
the labourer gets the standard wage 
prescribed by the central organisation of 
labour. 


Mixed Farming 


This ‘Moshav’ has decided to concentrate 
on three branches of mixed farming—Orange 
groves, poultry and dairy. Mechanised 
agriculture saves human labour as far as pos- 
sible. Poultry farming is done on the most 
modern methodsand dairy products com- 
pete well with the highest standards of the 
world. Hard and intelligent use of human 
labour is added to these factors. The 
farmer of this village, with the help of the 
village co-operative society makes an 
average net income of ( Rs. 8,000-12,000 ) 
3,000 to 5,000 Israeli pounds a year. This is 
the net income after paying all taxes which 
are quite heavy. 


The standard of living in this 30 year 
old Moshav is quite high. All farmers have 
good houses which look like 'Bungatows’ 
with. 5 or 6 rooms with a neat garden in 
front and poultry and dairy in the backyard. 
The village is provided with electricity and 
water. In these well furnished houses, 
radios, refrigerators and washing machines _ 
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are common appliances. Many farmers have 
their own tractors ; others have a horse 
wagon. 


Hard Work 


The comforts of the house are balanced 
by hard work. Farmers work throughout 
the day. The day begins very early at 
5-30 in the morning when farmers and 
their wives pay their first visit to the 
dairy cattle and chicken houses. They 
peep into the incubators to find _ if 
the expected chickens are knocking at the 
Shells, or to. see if the temperature 
is correct or to see if the lamp has enough 
oil. Eggs are collected and cleaned. Cows 
are milked. The wife starts preparing 
breakfast and the farmer carries eggs and 
milk to the co-operative. Average yield 
of eggs is 2-3 hundred per day for each 
farmer. A cow gives 40 pounds of milk 
per day. 


The co-operative society centre is 
divided into various — sections, 
Dairy Fodder house, shop etc. In the 
poultry section, a shelf is reserved for 
each farmer. He brings and deposits his 
eggs in the shelf where he finds his account 
for the last day and eggs which are broken 
or which are ‘under weight’. In the Dairy 
section he delivers his milk and gets 
a credit note. On this trip, the farmer 
makes his purchase of ‘ cow — feed ' and 
chicken-feed. The society has a plant 


Poultry 


for mixing ‘* cow-feed ’ and ‘chicken 
feed’ in the different proportions requi- 
red. Special mixtures for ‘table chic- 


ken’ and ‘ laying hens’ milking cows’ are 
prepared in this plant. The farmer receives 
what he needs and signs his name on the 
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account book and receives a debit note. 
In the Farm 


Taking his break-fast between 8 and 9 
in the morning the farmer leaves for the 
farm. This is orange picking season. Oran- 
ges are an export commodity in Israel, This 
village grows, ‘clemantives’ and Shamuti 
varieties. All oranges are packed. in 
wooden boxes. Each box contains 210 
oranges. Near the village, there is an 
orange packing house which serves this 
Moshav along with others. Farmers take 
export oranges to this packing house. 
This packing house is really a big factory. It 
manufactures boxes for export of orange 
and every day packs 5,000 boxes of oranges. 
Oranges coming in from the farmers are 
sorted, cleaned, processed and polished 
with machinery. One hundred and fifty 
workers are employed in this packing 
house. Here also the farmer gets a credit — 
note for his oranges. Oranges going to the 
local market, are delivered 
centre. 


in. another 


While the farmer is at the farm, the 
wife looks after the chickens, cleaning, 
feeding and odd jobs of fixing the nets, 
sorting of eggs, taking out chickens from 
the incubators goes on throughout the day. 
Almost all farmers , have incubators of 
500 to 1,000 capacity. But the co-— 
operative centre has central incubators 
(the total capacity of these incubators 
is 1,10,000 eggs.) The village sends 
out 1.50 million eggs per month and 
50 tons of chicken meat. The wives of 
farmers go to the farm only when they 
can or in the picking season, 
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The housewife finds time to visit 
the central co-operative shop. This 
co-operative consumers’ store, of the 
village is a self-service shop. All consum- 
ers goods are arranged in suitable packets. 
The costumer walks into the shop, collects 
all that he needs in a basket provided by 
the shop and cashier makes a bill for the 
purchases. If this shop is conducted in the 
usual way, it would require at least 8 
people as salesmen. According to this 
method it requires only 4 people. 


Management 

The Moshav is organised like a co- 
operative society. The annual meeting 
elects a council of 5 members. They elect 
an executive of 5 members. Fifteen members 
of the council look after 15 or more com- 
mittees each for one department like the 
poultry, dairy shop, oranges, transport, 
culture, education etc., etc. The Moshav 
settlement gives the status of membership 
to its ‘service men’ who are not farmers, 
but work as employees of the Moshav. 
There are poultry experts, truck drivers, 
salesmen in the ship, accountants and 
book-keepers. In this Moshav there are 50 
such service men. 


This Moshav along with other settle- 
ments of the same and efficient type is a 
member of higher co-operative institutions 
which can be compared to co-operative 
unions and federations in India. _ There are 
institutions which organise marketing of 
milk and consumers goods, health and 
housing on a large scale. This Moshav is 
connected with these institutions which 
co-ordinates and helps its activities, 

Mutual Aid 
Though all co-operative work is genera- 


the village. 


lly for mutual aid, the settlements in 
Israel execute responsibilities about mutual 
aid on a very comprehensive scale. Cattle 
insurance, crop failures, death of chickens 
and cows are covered in this Moshav by 
mutual aid, losses of a farmer are covered 
by the village to a_ very large extent. 
Though everyone of them has to pay for 


this compensation, it serves as a 
source of great security, solidarity 
and. responsibility. To . minimise such 
losses the village seeks expert help 
in each branch. There is a _ general 
cattle insurance scheme working on 


co-operative lines in Israel, but this par- 
ticular village has chosen to have its own 
cattle insurance. It pays nearly 80 
per cent of the value of the animal. A 
milking cow in Israel costs about 1,300 
Israeli pounds i.e. Rs. 3,500. There are 
certain aspects of mutual aid which look 
after the interest of the farming unit for a 
longer period. Farmers die leaving a 
widow and children. In aMoshav the vil- 
lage selects and gives a ‘help’ who works 
on the farm till the son of the house is old 
enough to look after the farm. Looking 
after this farm is a special responsibility of 


Services 


The Moshav as asettlement is also a 
small municipal unit. It looks after the 
roads, sanitation, education and health of 
the settlement. The Government of Israel 
makes provision of teachers, but the rest 
of the school activity is managed by the 
village. Buildings, apparatus, books and 
papers are all supplied by the village. The 
educational standard is quite high. 


The farmers are interested in making 
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their sons farmers and facilities of education 

and cultural activities match those of the 

cities. This Moshav has a theatre which 

can accommodate 600 people. It has a 

library and cultural centre where young 
people learn music and painting. 


All these facilities and standard of life 
mean heavy taxation. Farmers in Israel 
have to pay income-tax. 


Ina Moshav the farmer gives all his 


agricultural produce to the society and 
borrows all that he needs. Almost all 


his work proceeds by credit and debit notes. 


Each month he gets a copy of his indivi- 
dual account in the society. The 
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society cuts from his income his 
dues and his taxes. The taxes are 
collected every month or every quarter 
on the income. At the end of the year the 
farmer gets his final account slips. He is 
free to take out his money or keep it in 
the society which is also his Bank. 


Throughout there is an atmosphere of 
honesty and trust, co-operative spirit and 
mutual aid. The village of 1,000 souls is a 
well-knit unit, working in harmony and 
co-operation. Hard work, technical skill, 
and knowledge and use of machinery to 
save human labour and time are the basic 
components of this village society. 
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TUSSER SILK INDUSTRY IN M. P. 


( BY RANADE ) 


Tusser silk Cocoons are found mainly 
in the Districts of Sarguja, Raigarh and 
Bastar. There are two seasons of silk 
rearing industry - July to September and 
October to November. The first season is 
mainly intended for seed formation and 
distribution, while second is utilized for 
gathering silk cocoons. The Adivasis 
usually do not avail of the first season. 
They work only in the second season. 
They purchase the seeds (eggs) for the 
season from outsiders who deal init. The 
total harvest of cocoons is estimated to be 
[2 lakh cocoons. The exact number of 
Adivasis benefited by this industry of 
silk rearing is not known. It is said that 
the number of such families would be 
about 500. 

The local varieties of cocoons are known 
as Ladiya, Ampatiya, Bhandhra, Begai. They 
are smaller in size and feed on the leaves 
of Saja, Sarai, Sinha, Dhawda, Arjun, Berry, 
Palas. The cocoon worms have a special 
characteristic they stick to one variety of 
leaves throughout their life cycle. The 
superior variety of cocoons known as Dabha, 
is bigger in size and 500 Dabha cocoons are 
equal to 700 cocoons of the local variety. 
The difficulty about the Dabha variety is 
that it survives only on Sajaand Arjun leaves. 


The cocoon worms ( Larvae ) come out 
of the eggs after ten days. The worms are 


put on the leaves of the standing tree where 
they feed themselves in the open. As 
soon as the leaves are exhausted the worms 
are picked up and spread out on the 
brancnes of a new tree. This process goes 
on for 32 days during which time the — 


worm develops in length and _ size. 
Sometimes the length of the worm is 
six inches. The worm looks very 


attractive and bright. Lot of care is 
needed to protect them from _ attacks 
from birds and other insects. After the 
completion of 32 days, the worm enters 
into Puppa stage (live cocoons). The 
new cocoons, when they become tough, are 
picked and sold. The cocoon rearers are re- 
quired to work hard during this season of 
40 cays or so and the whole family is 
required to concentrate on their job. The 
final harvest of cocoons depends on suitable 
climatic conditions and freedom from 
pests. The Adivasis have a number of 
superstitions and observe a number of 
rituals which help them to concentrate on 
their job. During the season they do not 
shave, do not live with women, do not 
drink liquor, do not like the sight of a 
weaver and do not allow the Kosa Weavers 
to see the trees on which cocoons are 
reared. It is reported that the rearer is 
considered lucky if he is to turn 50 per 
cent of worms into cocoons. 


TUSSER SILK 


The existing problems of the silk rea- 
ring industry are as under : 


A) Non- availability of ‘improved and 
disease-free eggs. 


B) Lack of farms. 


C) Lack of guarantee of a minimum 
price for the cocoons. 


A. Non-availability Of Improved 
And Disease-Free Eggs : The Adivasis 
do not pay much attention to the first 
season (July to September) and do. not 
develop their reserves of eggs for the next 
season. They usually depend on others 
and purchase any type of egg of silk worms. 
In order to remove this difficulty the 
Government of M. P. has prepared plans 
for establishing silk rearing centres for 
introduction of improved and disease-free 
eggs and guaranteeing their adequate supply 
at the start of the season. One such centre 
has been established in Gharghoda, in 
Raigarh district. The centre has |5 acres of 
land with 4,231 trees. The following staff 
has been provided at the centre. 


| Farm, 3 Demonstrators, 4 operatives 
and. 2 fieldmen. The operatives and 
fieldmen actually do the rearing work on 
the farm and also the work of pairing the 
moth which comes out of cocoons after 6 
months. The eggs laid by the moths are 
_ inspected and sorted under expert observa- 
tion. The selected eggs are distributed to 
silk rearers. The Demonstrators are res- 
- ponsible for contacting the silk rearers and 
implementing the development programme. 
Out of the 150 families in Gharghoda area, 
only 22 have availed of the facility offered 
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by the centre. It is a practice to give eggs 
of 50 paired moths to a family doing this 
business. Generally they get about 
20,000 eggs and reap a harvest of 10,000 
cocoons. There is no special arrangement 
for guaranteeing a fair price to the im- 
proved variety of cocoons. 


B. Lack Of Farms: The Adivasis are 
allowed to do silk rearing in forests as they 
are. The trees suitable for this industry are 
mixed up with other types of trees. There- 
fore, it becomes very difficult for a rearer 
to attend to his work. Attempts should be 
made to select areas for silk farming, cut 
down trees not required for this industry 
and grow trees like Saja and Arjun in their 
place. This will help the rearer to attend 
to all the trees on which worms are spread. 


C. Lack Of Guarantee Of Minimum 
Price For Cocoons: A family engage in 
silk rearing works for about 40 days to 
collect about 10,000 cocoons. If the family 
consists of four adults, then, on the basis 
of Re. | per day per adult, the family 
should get at least Rs. 4 x 50 = 200 in a 
season. From this calculation the minimum 
fair price for the cocoons would be Rs. 2 
per hundred. The local cocoons 
unit is a Khari equivalent to 1,680 cocoons 
The fair price for one Khari should be 
| ,680 ‘ 2 Rs. 33.6. It is possible to get 

100 
about 14 Ibs. of silk at this price. For the. 
improved variety the price should be little 
more. The Khadi Institutions doing pro- ~ 
duction of tusser silk Khadi should 
guarantee this price and. work out 
the production chart on this basis. 


The existing reeling rate of the silk is 
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eight annas per 100 cocoons of local variety. 


Usually one lady reels only 100 cocoons 
in six hours. The weaving charges for 
weaving a cloth of six yards by one foot is 
6 to/7 rupees. Silk requirement depends 
on the size of cocoons. Usually 700 of the 
small variety and 500 of the bigger variety 
are required. (Possible annual production 
in Raigarh would be 4,000 sq. yds. and for 


wt ae SS Sf _ A ~_ 4 —_ 4 ~~ 4 4) 


M. P. 12,000 sq. yds. It would be more if 
cocoons are imported). 

The silk waste is not properly utilized at 
present. The Department Industry had 
decided to introduce improved spinning 
wheels for utilizing this waste. Adout 10 
wheels have already been _ introduced. 
Further effort is needed to intensify this 
activity. 
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itis . FUTURE OF BEE-KEEPING 


IN INDIA 


(By H. VISWANATHAN) 


Honey-bees and honey have been 
known in India from time immemorial. 
They are as old as our country. Mention 
of them in the Vedas, the Upanishads the 
Puranas and the Epics like the Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata bear ample evidence 
to show that our ancestors had a_/ fair 
knowledge about bees and their ways and 
they knew the value and uses of bee- 
products, honey and wax. The various 
medicinal uses of honey have been dealt 
in classical works on Ayurveda viz. — 
“Sushrutha Samhita’ by Sushrutha and 
‘Ashtanga Hridhayam’ by Vagbhatta. A 
comprehensive account of the knowledge 
and practice of Bee-keeping known 


since the time of Rig Veda is found 
published in a series of articles, ‘‘Bee- 
keeping in Ancient India’’ by Sri K. 


N. Dave, Sanskrit Scholar. All recent rese- 
arches also cite India as the original home 


_ of the Honey bees. All these are related to 


the past history of the bees and beekeeping 
in India when the country was inthe 
zenith of her past glories and 
prosperous conditons flowing perhaps 
literally with milk and honey. The presence 
of alarge number of varieties of bees in 
India indicate the richness of Bee flora the 
country had and the potentialities held by 


it for present work and future development. 
Much honey was collected chiefly from the 
forests every season under crude methods 
and was consumed. Semi-domestication of 
bees in pots and hollow logs was also in 
vogue in the different parts of the country. 
There was flourishing trade of honey 
and was in the country until the introduc- 
tion of cane sugar. The production of cane 
sugar on large scale and on organised basis 
did bring harm to the Honey Industry and 
it was slowly losing its importance. Never- 
the-less, the subject of Bee-culture in India 
in a systematic way was taken up only 
about 60 years back. / — 


The All India Khadi and Village Indus- 
tries Board(now Khadi and Village Industries 
Commission) have taken up the development 
of Bee-keeping since 1953 with the financial 
assistance from the Union Government and 
have established a number of Area offices 
with many substations in the different 
States. = 


lt is estimated that in India there are 
now about 20,000 Beekeepers having about 
|,00,000 bee colonies with 10,00,000 to 
15,00,000 Ibs. of honey in the year, three 
fourths of which is accounted for by South 
India, This is nothing compared to the 
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Statistics available for other countries and 
it is not proportionate to the scope avail- 
able in India. India can and must produce 
more honey. There is not much honey in 
the country even for distribution at 
the rate of one pound per _ head 
per year. Only by extensive and inten- 
sive Beekeeping, it may be possible to 
increase production of honey to meet the 
demand of the country and for export 
purposes. Marketing is no problem at 
present. Production is all important and 
emphasis must be laid for increased produ- 
ction. Production methods should aim 
for cutting down the cost of production 
So as to find a ready market. 


Need For Research in Apiculture 


In order to raise the production of 
honey and other bee products in the coun- 
try, besides organisation and extension 
work, research work in Apiculture must be 
encouraged. Only through research, any 
true knowledge and experience of a subject 
can be gained for wider application for 
any quantum output. 


Bees are tiny little delicate living beings 
and are a collective force. They have 
peculiar habits developed through instinct. 
Their actions are governed by reflexes and 
not by conscious intelligence. They do not 
seem to possess any high degree of intelli- 
gence. They have fixed ideas and seldom 
depart from them. However, they do 
possess some measure of adjustability to 
circumstances. _ How the bees will react to 
treatments adopted at various junctures is 
difficult to be judged with accuracy. One 
may have to develop asort of sixth sense 
for reading the mind of the bees, 


It is said - 


that bees donot think. But without any 
thinking how can they act? Thought must 
precede action. The individual Bee cannot 
live alone, itis necessary to regard the 
whole community as a single being. 


The Bee Biology and Bee Genetics 
present special features of Entomological 
and Cytological problems other than 
ordinary Biology and Genetics applicable to 
other beings plants and animals. ~ They 
require special studies and application 
particularly when Bee-breeding, Queen 
rearing, Instrumental insemination of 
queens controlled natural mating etc., are 
undertaken. 


Bee-pasture is another subject requiring 
patient observation and studies and nece- 
ssary classification. 


Bee-pollination is yet another branch 
holding out for thorough investigation for 
developing planned pollination work of the 
different crops in India in order to utilise 
the services of the bees for increased yield 
of crops as it is carried on effectively in 
other countries. 


Bee enemies, predators and parasites 
and bee diseases form a special study and 
constant watch so as to find ways and 
means of control measures and provide 
bees better protection they deserve.. 


Standardisation of hives’ (pattern and 
materials) equipments and bee products and 
their specifications require exhaustive 
studies. | 


Standard methods for processing honey 
and wax have to be developed and research _ 
work on these items should be undertaken ~ 
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as We increase the production. | 
indian Bees 


The study of the different strains of 
Indian bees found in the different parts of 
India on matters relating to acclimatization, 
breeding, behaviour docility, longevity, 
yield and other performances for the 
election of suitable strains and their 
introduction for improvement of the 
stock require attention and patient work. 


Similarly, trials with bees (free from 
diseases) from other tropical and sub- 
tropical countries need investigation. 


Other items of research work on bees 
and bee keeping may include. 


|. Selection and breeding of best 
_ strain and rearing pedigree queens. 


2. Studies on the fecundity (egg 
laying capacity) of the different strains of 
queen bees. 


3. Studies on the activities of the 
different types of bees onthe hills and 
plains with reference to environmental 
conditions like temperature, humidity etc. 
Flight ranges, time, distances depending 
on weather conditions. 


4, Studies on the load capacity of the 
workers of the different strains of bees. 


sel © : 
5. Research work of swarming, swarm 
control, and absconding. 


_ 6. Studies on package bees and prob- 
lems of Bee-Nurseries. 


7. Studies on Bee pasture —- principle 
sources of nectar and pollen — indigenous 
and foreign introduced, their classification 


and propagation etc. 


8. Studies on the influence of weather 
on nectar secretion and its concentration 
on the hills and plains.. 


9. Studies on feeding bees” with substi- 
tutes for pollen and honey. 


[0. Studies on Bee poisoning due to 
crop protection methods spraying and 
dusting with insecticides and pesticides and 
other poisonous sources. 


Il. Studies on seasonal Bee-keeping in 
selected areas for production of honey and 
for raising bee-colonies. 


[2. Studies on Migratory Bee-keeping, 
working cost details of a workable unit etc. 
influence of weather, long distance moves 
cart, motor, rail, sea and air transit. 


|3. Investigation on the possibility of 
establishing forest Apiaries on permanent 
locations. 


4. Collection and study of the different 
honeys, their characteristics. 


[5. Studies on testing, grading, blen- 
ding, processing, storing, packing, selling 
and showing of different honeys. 


l6. Studies on the nutritive and thera- 
peutic value of different honeys, pollen, 
Royal Jelly etc. 


|7. Experiments on the preservation of 
fruits and fruit juices in honey. 


[8. Research work on Apisdorsata, 
florea and melipona and trigona bees. 


No Boundaries 


Research holds no boundaries. It isa 
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continuous search for Truth, Light and 
Perfection. _It is an endless journey handi- 
capped with our limitations. Nevertheless, 


the above enumerated items of research This Journal Is 


work on  Bee-keeping when worked 


out fully would help us to r Printed On 


gather a good deal of information of 

immense practical value to Bee-keepers HAND-MADE PAPEI 
and their institutions. These items have 

not been studied thoroughly so far for 

any practical application on a large scale 

to improve the quality and quantity of 
honey and wax and other ie aks Use Hand-made Paper 
that nvay be harvested and to develop Bee- for 


keeping as a paying proposition wherever 
Letter-Heads, Documents, 
Bee research is vital and in this connec- Insurance Policies, 
tion, there should be some link formed A | 
| | | ccount Books 
between the various Educational Institut- 
ions and Research Laboratories ( Govern- 
ment and Private ) and the Bee—keepers and 
co-ordinated effort pooled in gathering and . 
: 5 ~e S Personal And Business Purposes 
disseminating the results of resesarches for 
extension work. Certain lines of work may 
be indicated in this connection. A scheme 
for — cad zes to valuable publications of 


books and papers on the various aspects of Hand-made Blotting Paper 
ee g with details of research may Is The Best 


be considered and necessary recommenda- 


And all other 


Address Inquiries to ... 


: . ’ 
Bees and their ways ever remain a 
: 


challenge and it is only through long rese- Khadi And Village Industries 
arch, we may understand them properly Cc Sates - 
and benefit by their lessons. Look upto % Bass. 

the bees for knowledge more than for their Post Box No. 482, 

honey. Honey is sweet, but sweeter than BOMBAY-1. 


honey isthe wisdom of God-True know- 
ledge. May the bees live long and confer 


_ POTTERS AND THE POTTERY 
INDUSTRY 


( By K. R. SUBBARAMAN ) 
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_ expenditure. 


different Boards 


The Khadi and Village Industries 
Commission, in its scheme for the develop- 
ment of the village pottery industry, 
stresses more on utility pottery ; but this 
does not mean that utility need be divor- 
ced from art. The field for the develop- 
ment of pottery industry is so vast 
that no overlapping of the activities 
will happen for many years to come. 
There isa feeling in some quarters that, 
since the Small-Scale Industries Board and 
the All India Handicrafts Board have also 


pottery schemes, there is overlapping of 
Such a feeling is without 


foundation. For example, in Khanapur, 
District. Belgaum, the schemes of the 
are in operation, but 
their activities are clearly different 
from one another. The State is run- 
ning for the past 12 years a Demons- 
tration Centre. ° This is mainly engaged in 
training every year one group of IO potters 
in the production of Rockingham—ware pot- 
tery, using red clay for the body and fritted 


» glaze made opaque by Ceramic colours. It 
* isa costly experiment. 
' ~ single 


Till today nota 
2 industrial co-operative has taken 
to this kind of pottery production, al- 
though so many batches of students 


_ have been trained at an enormous cost 


| Pottery Institute in Khanapur. 


approximately, Rs. 2,000 per trainee. 
There may have been practical difficulties 
of financing production units in the past 
but nowa suitable pattern can be got 
approved for financial assistance under 
one or the other Boards, so that the 
State Demonstration can proveits utility 
in the development programme. 


Khanapur Institute 


The Commission has its Central Village 
It has been 
functioning since 1954. At present the 
training course in the Institute is for 10 
months. The main activities of this Insti- 
tute are to provide. 


i) trained qualified supervisory staff for 
development activities in different 
parts of the country ; 


ii) Master Potters for centres all over 
the country; and 


iii) to study the problems in village 
pottery and after experiments and 
research, to extend technical assis- 
tance for the workers in the 
field. 


Till the end of 1957-58, the syllabus for 
the centre included only unglazed pottery 
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of different types and simple glazing for 
decorative and utility wares, employing 
simple and cheap tools and kilns, and invo- 
lving very low capital investment. © This 
scheme cannot be compared in any way 
with that of the activities under the State 
Government or the other Central Boards. 
This kind of training in technical and or- 
ganisational sphere is simple, practical and 
useful. Till the end of 1957-58, 151 persons 
had been trained in simple techniques, 
involving a very low capital investment. 
A comparative study of the cost and the 
benefit derived by the trainees in different 
training centres, in Diploma Courses, end 
in Universities will reveal that the Com- 
mission's Institute has been doing the best 
with the least expenditure. 


Glazed Pottery 
The Small: Industries Board 
since 1956-57, 


is running 
a Service Centre near 


Khanapur for supplying the basic materials: 


like white-clay-body and glaze for high 
temperature pottery. It has also in its 
scheme the training of expert artisans, 
specializing in particular jobs in glazed 
pottery production. This scheme is also dif- 
ferent from other schemes 
in Khanapur. 

The Khadi and Village Industries 
Commission has also a scheme for high 
temperature glazed pottery. The scheme 
will be implemented by Co-operative 
Societies and Registered Institutions. One 
Co-operative Society of experienced 
workers has been registered in Khanapur 
and it has shown enthusiasm in running one 
such Glazed Pottery Unit, taking basic 
materials from the Centre run by the Small 
Industries Board. This activity also is 


in operation 


clearly different from that of the 
other Boards. The Handicrafts Board 
has no pottery centre of its own in 


Khanapur. | have mentioned these facts 
in order to show that there is not only 
no overlapping, but there is co-ordination 
and mutuality of interest. There is, -in 
fact plenty of scope for all the Boards to 
organise this work in Khanapur. This place 
has good workable clay of many varieties. 
Fuel is available in good quantity and at 
cheap rates. There is water facility and the 
Railway Station is near. There is steady 
demand for all the pottery products from 
that region. In Khanapur, there are alsoa 
few private factories producing stone-ware 
pipes and Mangalore-type roofing tiles. If — 
at all there is waste, it must be in the 
Centre which has no follow-up programme. 


Nothing New 


There are people who would have the 
Khadi and Village Industries Commission to 
limit its scheme for this industry to the 
low temperature pottery and rehabilita- 
tion of the village potters, restricting their 
products to utility wares marketable in the © 
villages and round about. This advice has 
no meaning in the context of modern trends. 
We are unfortunately fast discarding the 
village pottery articles and are in for metal 
wares. In the circumstances the only 
hejze . of » survival to ‘the. ~-village 
potter is to produce new types of articles 
for which there is demand and which 
he can manufacture and supply. Glazed 
pottery is one such line, though it is not 
quite new to the potter. Glazed pottery 
is not something separate from pottery. 
In fact, there are village potters who 
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have been doing this technique of glazing 
for centuries. 


The art of glazing village pottery is 
practised even to-day by village potters of 
Chunar, and Karigiri. The same type of 
glazed pottery made by European potters 
is known as folk pottery and is highly prized 
and used. Was not porcelain produced in 
China by village potters? Are not Japanese 
potters engaged in glazed pottery produc- 


tion? Why should — Indian potters 
be tied down to the making of 
crude wares? Given foolproof  clay- 


body, glaze, colours, etc., as basic materials, 
it should not be difficult for the potter to 
achieve even high temperature white 
pottery and porcelain. To assure a steady 
supply of these reliable basic materials is 
the job of the expert ina Service Station. 
Khadi Commission should not have any 
compunction in encouraging even 
the finest pottery involving — the 
highest skill and scientific knowledge, _ if 
only most of the operations are done by 
hand, the scope of employment is increased 
and production is of utility articles. Since 
science, skill and art go together in all 
walks of life and made for progress, why 
should these be kept out of the reach of 
the village pottery industry ? 


Service Centres 


The Small Industries Board is’ ready 
to open service centres for supplying the 
basic materials of clay body, glaze, ceramic 
colours, etc. to individuals, co-operative 
societies or registered institutions on a 
cash — and - carry basis, so that production 
centres can be served with reliable basic 
materials at reasonable prices. The Glazed 


Pottery Production Unit Scheme for white 
ware under the programme of the 
Commission seeks to encourage production 
of glazed pottery by availing of those 
service centres for basic materials. Where- 
ver the Small Scale Industries Board has 
no service centre, supplying these basic 
materials at reasonable rates,. the Khadi 
Commissicn has a scheme to establish 
Experimental Ceramic Station for this pur- 
pose. Around each Experimental Ceramic 
Station, six glazed pottery units located 
within about 100 miles radius will be en- 
couraged for production of glazed pottery. 


The demand for glazed pottery products 
has been growing not only in cities and 
towns, but in the villages also to an appre- 
ciable extent, Pickle-jars, Chatni-bowls, 
plates and even cups and saucers are finding 
their way into the villages at a rapid rate. 
This market. has to be served by organised 


centres, reaching the benefit to village 
potters who will then take to 
the decentralised activities of modern 


pottery production. The limit of activities 
under the Khadi Commission can, however, 
be placed by limiting the maximum capital 
investment required for each production 
centre. This can be kept normally upto 
Rs, 50,000. The assistance given is to be 
restricted, as is the rule at present, to 
Co-operative Societies and Registered Instit- 
utions which benefit the artisans and in 
which there !s no scope for individual 
profiteering and exploitation. 


The scope for employment is another 
factor. The use of motive power in Droduc- 
tion is restricted to exceptional cases under 
the Commission. The glazed pottery acti- 
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vities under the Khadi Commission for 
some time tocome will not assume large 
proportions. To start with, this scheme will 
be encouraged only in afew places where 
favourable conditions exist, as it will take 
time to educate the potters, equip the 
centres, organise the supply of basic mate- 
rials and continue uninterrupted and 
systematic production. 


Glazed pottery is one, two, three or 
more steps ahead of unglazed pottery; but 
there is the ladder and the village potter 
can climb up slow or fast according to the 
opportunities offered and assistance given. 
Low, medium and high temperatures have 
only artificial and vague limits. Tempera- 
ture is achieved by more rapidly increasing 
generation of heat and its conservation in 
the kiln. Potters achieve and regulate 
temperatures according to the clay used and 
according to the thickness of the wares. 


Improved Techniques 


Facilities have to be made available and 
the potter has to be encouraged to improve 
the quality of his wares. It is true that 
the improved wheel is costly, but the 
traditional wheel has its limitations. The 
advantages and disadvantages of all tools 
are debatable. All improved equipments 
and techniques can be said to be more 
complex and costlier than the conventional 
equipments. The potters’ wheels 
with ball — bearings may offer 
more friction than the traditional wheel- 
on-the-pivot, but the advantages in having 
a steady potters’ wheel, that does not 
wobble cannot be disputed. The tradi- 
tional potters’ wheel is no doubt easy to 
rotate for askilled potter with years of 


practice; but since it is rotating on a 
pointed pivot, it is a difficult art. The 
wheel with ball-bearings is designed to 
rotate in one plane, and this advantage has 


offset the — slight frictional — resi- 
stance of the ball-bearings. From 
experience it has been noted that new. 


comers in pottery line, including the 
educated among the potters’ community 
have found that the art of throwing could 
be mastered within 6 months’ time which 
required years to master on the traditional 
wheel. Also, potters get less exhausted 
on ball bearings wheel than on traditional 


wheel. Big jar with stable bottom, 
not requiring beating for the 
finishing of the pot, using upto 


50 Ibs. of clay, can be made on the new 
model potters’ wheel. This cannot be 
dreamed of by any potter on the traditional 
wheel. The cost of the improved wheels 
has been fixed at the minimum and subsidi- 
zed rates. It is a life-time investment which 
any intelligent potter should understand. 
There is no recurring expenditure. 


About the kiln, the construction and 
design are said to vary according to the 
locally available fuel. This is wrong. It 
is designed according to the nature of arti- 
cles that are to be fired. For ordinary 
pots and pans, bricks, for simple glazing 
of pottery, etc. the Kiln design: varies. 
The Khadi Commission has not prescribed 
any improved kilns to the potters, but it ~ 
has been experimenting on updraft kiln 
have proved to be more economical for 
baking both traditional and new types of 
village pottery. : 

Neglected By Ceramists 
The Ceramic Chemists in various States 
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for the last more than [0 years on one 


pretext or another neglected the village 


potters. They could not _ visualize 
the tremendous potentialities and the 
hidden talents of the potters. The 


Ceramic Chemists tried to vulgarise the 
Glazed Pottery Industry in the name of the 


so-called Rockingham-wares. They failed. 


The monuments to their failures are 'scat-. 


tered all over the country, including Khana- 
pur. The Commission, on the contrary, was 
very cautious in the initial stages, confining 
its activities to terra—cotta. Having studied 
the strength of the potter and having made an 
attempt to pool the existing talents, the 
Central Village Pottery Institute imparts a 
comprehensive training in practical and 
theoretical sides. The trainee is not taught 
anything which he cannot work with the 
limited resources in his village. No article 
is produced which is not saleable in villages. 

Indeed, the Madras State has equated 
the training given by the Commission in its 
course of 10 months in the Central Village 
Pottery Institute to a diploma course. The 
kind of training imparted in the Central 
Village Pottery Institute, Khanapur, is 
exactly what is needed for the candidates 
who are selected for running Model Produ- 
ction Centres. In fact, the Commission's 


Training Course in Khanapur, imparts 
much more than the Diploma Course does 


in many respects. 
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SEARCH FORA RURAL 
LA'TRINE 


(By-C.-Viwte > 


The problem of evolving a suitable 
rural latrine has been engaging the 
attention of many people fora long time. 
Many efforts have been made towards 
developing successful types of latrines for 
different parts of the country, but the 
problem, until recently, has not been  sol- 
ved in a systematic manner. Many latrine 
designs have been advocated for different 
areas, buteach hasmet with some difficulty 
in being accepted by the village people. 


Perhaps the first organised efforts for 
conducting latrine construction programmes 
in and around India began with the establi- 
shment of Health Units which were set up 
first in Ceylon and later in India by the 
Rockfeller Foundation in 1930. Bore hole 
latrines with precast squatting slabs were 
tried in these Health Centres in the States 
of Bengal, Uttar Pradesh, Punjab, 
Bombay, Mysore and Madras. These 
efforts met with some success, but there 
were practical difficulties in getting them 
installed inside the houses and moving the 


latrine to a new location after this bored 


hole was filled up. There were also the 
problems of foul odours and fly breeding 
with this type of latrine since it had 
no water seal. 


In Uttar Pradesh, the idea of replacing 
the bore hole by constructing a simple 
septic tank directly under the seat was 
tried in the Pratapgarh Health Unit. 
Later on the India Village Service, a volun- 
tary organisation in Uttar Pradesh evolved 
a junior septic tank by using a cheap 
earthen ghare for the purpose. 


The Trench Type 


At the same time, different types of 
latrines were being advocated by other 
organisations. From Sevagram, {Mahatma 
Gandhi advocated the use of the simple 
Wardha type trench latrines. Though its 
cost was very low, the main disadvantage 
with this was that each user had to 
cover his excreta ‘with earth and the 
squatting foot-rests had to be continuously 
moved along the trench. At many places, 
there was insufficient space in the nearby 
fields to construct this type of moving 
trench latrines. Animals also could gain 
access to the trench and spread the excreta 


around if the latrine was not properly 
maintained. 


Later the trench latrine was improved 
at the Singur Health Centre in Bengal and 
by the Friends Rural Service Project in 
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Orissa. The improved designs were more 
useful, but were not suited to the rural 
areas partly because of the high cost and 
‘partly because they were designed to flush 
with large quantities of water from over- 
head tanks. Consequently these could not 
become very popular in villages. 


‘The National Planning Commission, 
deliberating on the immense problem of 
rural environment stressed in its First Five 
Year Plan that ‘the provision of an 
environment conducive to healthful living 
is an essential requirement for the 
maintenance of public health. — In 
countries where water supplies and waste 
disposals have been attended to, cholera 
typhoid, fever and dysentery have almost 
disappeared and rare cases occur due to 
personal contact or food handling by 
healthy carriers. These measures ~ also 
have had their effect on the infant 
mortality rate and the intestinal parasitic 
infections rate. In India these problems 
largely remain to be solved.” 


Sources Of Infection 


It is a well known fact that, of the 
sources of infection which affect the human 
body, man himself is the reservoir of most 
of the diseases that destroy him. These 
diseases which are most prevalent in the 
underdeveloped areas of the world are 
commonly intestinal diseases and include 
cholera, typhoid, dysentery etc. All of 
these can be controlled by creating a 


sanitary living environment especially by 


improving methods of human waste dispo- 
sal. The barrier which can be created to 
prevent the spread of faecal contamination 
of food and water is the sanitary latrine. 
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If a population could adopt and use sanitary 
latrines, the tremendous mortality and 
suffering from intestinal diseases could be 
greatly reduced and controlled. Many 
efforts have been. made in this direction, 
but most of the programmes have either 
failed completely or have not been popular. 
It is estimated for the country as a whole 
that less than five per cent of the dwellings 
have been provided with sanitary latrines. 


When the Community Project Admin- 
stration launched on its First Five Year 
Plan, the bored hole squatting plates and 
dug pit latrines were officially recommen- 
ded for the rural areas. But, in the N.E. S$ 
and C. D. Blocks, the sanitation programme 
has not achieved the desired success. 


The difficulties experienced from these 
and other experiments were sufficiently 
great to.indicate that some organised stu- 
dies were urgently needed to determine 
more successful types of sanitary latrines 
for rural areas. With this in view, the 
Planning, Research and Action Institute, 
Uttar Pradesh, begana study to evolve a 
suitable latrine design which would over- 
come the existing shortcomings in the field 
and would be popular with the village 
masses. 


Disposal Problem 


In 1956, the Rural Health Section of 
the Planning, Research and Action Institute 
began to investigate the types of studies 
required for solving the difficult problems 
connected with making the environment 
of 1,11,000 villages of Uttar Pradesh 
more sanitary. After a study of 
the previous experiments with larines 
programmes in this and other States 
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and in some of the South-East Asian 
countries, it became apparent that the 
problem relating to sanitary excreta dispo- 
sal in rural areas fell in two main catego- 
ries. These two categories relate to: 


i) the physical design of the latrine 
itself and 


ii) the human factors which develop 
awareness in people and motivate 
them to install and use latrines. 


The procedure that was adopted for 
the experimental study was set up in three 
stages: 


|) to conduct a preliminary investigation 
fer collecting information about various 
types of latrines that were already being 
tried at many places, 


2) to test these available designs in a 
controlled laboratory situation and make 
improvements. in them, and 


3) test several improved model under 
actual field conditions in some selected 
villages. 


Latest Model 


Four separate trials of different designs 
of existing and improved latrines’ Pans were 
conducted in the Institute over a period of 
[2 months. When several trials had been 
completed and improved models were found 
to work very efficiently, they were installed 
wa some village homes for observing their 
werking under actual. village condi- 
tions. After studying the results 
of the experiments and the field observa- 
tions, it was concluded that the latest 
latrine pan was superior to others which 


have been so far tried in the rural areas, 


SL a te. 


} ers | 


The latrine meets all the publi 
health standards, conforms to the shap 
which people feel is most convenient 
takes only a small quentity of water t 
flush, occupies minimum amount of spac 
and cost of the latrine is not excessive fo 
an average villager. 


It is hoped that the improved desigr 
emanating from the study will be extensive. 
ly tried at many places. Only by extensive 
trials in various regions, will it be possible 
to determine further improvements that 
might be necessary to suit these regions. 


Veer hae - NM me BEE A tai A Tis a Si AD iat 
a a aa rn EE OEP ELIE I 


EAT MORE AND MORE 


HONEY 


* 
EXTRACTED THE MODERN WAY 


¥ 


HONEY BUILDS BODY AND BEAUTY 


and 
KILLS FATIGUE 


Ask For The Book On Beekeeping 


KHADI AND VILLAGE INDUSTRIES 
COMMISSION 


Post Box 482: Bombay ~1. 


Price : Re. 1.00 
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JOURNEY THROUGH MYSORE 


(BY SATISH CHANDRA DAS GUPTA ) 


| arrived at Bangalore on the morning 
of the 13th January.. There was to be a 
meeting of the State Khadi Board. At the 
meting | was requested to speak. | spoke 
on match and on spinning researches. 
The Deputy Registrar of Co-operatives 
‘on behalf of the Khadi Commission was 
there as a member. He spoke about our 
matches comparatively with other matches. 
This gave me an opportunity to explain 
the features of our matches and showed 
samples and demonstrated that the boxes 
were good and well shaped, they were 


strong, the sticks burnt longer 
and were unbreakable against the 
defects which were obvious namely, 


the sticks were of different thicknesses, the 
colour was not that of wood etc. It was 
pointed out that it had the great virtue of 
providing employment | ; 20 as compared 
with automatic machine product and 1:2 as 
compared with hand-made matches with 
wood veneers and splints. i 

| requested Shri Hallikeriji to put me in 
contact with the chief conservator of fore- 
sts. He was out of town. So was Shrimati 
‘Lilavati, the Deputy Minister, Village Indu- 
stries. It was arranged that in the absence 
of the chief conservator the Technical 
Assistant to the convervator would do and 
instead of his coming to me it would suit 
me better to see his office for certain 


information on sources of supply of forest 
bamboo in the State. 


We saw the Technical Officer and 
obtained the necessary informations as also 
clarified certain points, certain difficulties 
raised by some rangers about the utilisation 
of bamboo in the forest by employing 
villagers and also about export of raw 
bamboo. 

Perennial Supply 3 

From the Chart below it will be found 
that only one area on the Western Ghats 
of the Bombay State consisting 68,000 acres 
can supply practically the entire match 
needs of Bamboo for the whole of India. 
This is the Gangavalli Catchment area. 
Another area along the same Western 
Ghats in Bombay State, the Mangod 
forests of the East Kanara Forest Division 
consisting of 1,13,000 acres, can supply 
55,000 tons annually. It should be noted 
that the available supply is based on pro- 
vision of perpetual supply and on cutting, 
of one-fifth of the clumps every year. The 
acreage is divided into 5 rotational com- 
partments, each compartment being cut 
one year to ensure a perpetual supply. 


The Chart is taken from the Indian 
Forest Records Vol. | Part V. The surveys — 
were made for estimating the possible 
sources of bamboo for location of paper 
mills to be worked with bamboo pulp. 
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Indian Forest Records 


Area from which 


Vol. IV 


Approximate 
annual sustai- 


Approximate 


Locality bamboos .can be yield per-acre 
exploited, in acres in tons ned yield 
Bombay 
|. The Gangavalli Ist Class area 38,643 Ist Class area 5.3 40,321 
Catchment area in 
the West & East 2nd Classarea 30,080 2nd Classarea 0.88 
Kanara Forest 68,723 
Divisions 
2. The Kala Nadi Cat- Valley forests 20,374 Valley forests 
chment area in the Ist class 53 32,107 
West & North Grand forests 7,000 
Kanara Forest 27,374 2nd class 0.88 
Divisions Gund forests 12.9 
3. The Mongad forests 
of the E. Kanara 1, 13,000 ad 55,028 
Forest Divisons 
Madras 
|. The Upp. & Putter 
forest of South 
Kanara Division 35,798 29 17,051 
2. Kanoth Bamboo area/N. M. Div. 3,000 V3c7 7,980 
3. Nilambur & Amrampalam 
Bamooo areas of 
S. Malabar Divisions 9,280 10.9 17,676 


en ee ie Sa 


Working on a 5 year rotation in tons. 
The yield will be nearly twice in 3 year 
rotation. 


Bomboo For Paper Mills 
An enquiry was instituted for surveying 


the possibility of the supply of Bamboo for 
paper requirement for the Indian Paper 


Mill. Information recorded in the Report 
of the Indian Tariff Board on paper and - 
paper pulp industries 1938 is given below : 


“Both the Tariff Board of 1925 and the 
Tariff Board of 1931 found that the 
supplies of bamboo in areas where the 
other conditions were favourabie for 
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exploitation were sufficient to meet the 


needs of all the paper mills in 
India and to leave a surplus from 
which an export trade in pulp 


could be developed. Apart from Assam 
and Chittagong, seven areas were specified 
as having been subjected to regular survey, 
one in Orissa, two in Madras and one in 
Bombay, from which the estimated yield of 
bamboo was 2,91,000 tons, and three in 
Burma from which the estimated yield was 
16,61,000 tons. 


In Mysore there are bamboos in forests 
and there are workers in the forest villages 
to take up splint veneer making work. By 
a happy combination, supplies of splints 
and veneers can be organised from Mysore 
to satisfy any demand. 


Mysore Diary 
The cost of bamboo at Heggddevankote 
__ is as follows : 
Bamboo royalty per 100 Rs. 8 
Cutting charge per 100 Rs. [0 
Transport from forest 


to locality Rs. 12 
Rs. 30 per 100 


These bamboos are |5’ to I6’ cut ends. 
The upper portion is left in the forest 
as long length are not transportable 
and if cut, the forest officers, it 
was said, will count every piece as 
one separate bamboo. This was _ for 
export purposes. For use within the 
area, cut pieces however are allowed. 
We did not know. Fifty pieces cost here 
Rs. 15. The weight of each piece is 
55 lbs. or 27 seers, 14 bamboo goes to 


make one maund. The Cost of I} bam- 
boo is 7.2 annas per maund yielding 10 
gross. Subsequently we learnt that we 
could get the whole bamboo for local use 
at the same price. We shall get them nearly 
| maund bamboo for five annas, yielding 
10 gross. This brings bamboo cost to % 
anna per gross. 


At Heggddevankote which is the 
headquarters of the Block Development 
Officer, we have hired a very small room. 
Within the Tehsil Headquarter there is no 
room available, although there are hundr- 
eds of families. Byron Kupee Manantadi is 
the last point in the State boundary betw- 
een Mysore and Kerala. All buses pass 
through Heggddevankote although it means 
2 miles detour from the main road. 
Heggddevankote is 32 miles from Mysore. 
Two buses go to the West and two buses 
come from the West daily. 


Cycling is not known. Cycles enrage 
wild animals and provoke them to attack. 
Conveyance is the bus or one has to walk. 
There is the bullock cart for haulage and 
tongas for passenger conveyance, but 
drawn by bullocks for short distances. 


No Cottage Industry 


The people of Heggddevankote has 
agriculture as the main occupation.There is 
very little of cottage industry. For carpe- 
ntry and smithy work even there is lack of 
professionals. A simple slicer cannot. be 
made or repaired. There are pucca houses, 
but most of the houses have lock tile roofs 
or are thatched. Bamboo for household use 
does not cost: one gets to the nearest clump 
and cuts the needed quantity and this has _ 
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been accepted as the privilege of the forest 
township dwellers. For sending out of the 
forest area one has to pass check posts 
where the Government payment receipt Is 
checked with the number carried. 


The people of the township having 
agriculture as their sole occupation and no 
industries live an easy life. Strong young 
men are found idling away their time. 
The more enterprising people go to mysore 
for earning wages. People, both men and 
women, are well dressed. 
the urge to earn alittle by household occ- 
upation does not appear to exist. There- 
fore, our efforts are regarded as objects 
of curiosity only for adult males and 
females, Boys and girls come for T. JT. T. 
Camp. training. So far-8 of them are 
regularly receiving training for these 3 
weeks.*Some have been asked to leave 
because they are matriculates and are not 
likely to remain in the village. Some educa- 


ted girls also come up but they alsoare . 


seekers of careers. 


The present body of boys and girls 
eight in number are. earning about 3 annas 
daily by their labour. On questioning 
them | learnt that if they are given equip- 
ment to work they could easily earn 12 
annas in the family by their off time labour. 


Trek In The Forest 


ee 


Our place of work is not good. It is on 
the first floor of a pucca building, the only 
place available. It is necessary to build 
hut, thatched roof and mat walls on Gover- 
nment land to be given by the: tahsildar 
with ‘municipal permission to build. The 
township has a municipality. | went to this 


In this township. 


place on 14-1-1959 and the Deputy Direc- 
tor.of Industries and Shri T. V. Sriranga- 
char joined me later. We left for the 
interior forest station accompanied by Shri 
t Raghavaiah, B. D. O.,, Heggddevankote, 
Shri M. T. Kanpararajulu, Tahsildar, Shri 
Ahmed Khan, Deputy Director of Indus- 
tries, Shri Muddulingaiah, Superintendent 
of Industries, Shri Javari Gouda, Village 
level Worker, C. P. A., Shri Lakshmipate, 
Agricultural Ex-Co-operative Officer, Shri 
Gurumullappa, Supervisor Industries, Shri 
K. Luigappa, Member Block Development 
Committee Shri Mohan, Ranger, Begur 
Forest, and Shri Ullappa Ranger, Kakankote. 


Earlier in the day the Sub—Divisional 
Officer. Forests, had met me at Heggdd- 
evankote and had promised all help to make 
the splint and veneer making endeavour 
succeed. 


Begur. 


Begur is a villagé on a branch road 
which branches off from the main road 
and has the forest ranger’s office. 


The ranger is the most imporant — 
person, here. He is an enthusiast and 
desires the local people to take to some 


‘industry for additional income. Agriculture 


and bamboo-cutting are the main occupa- 
tions. But bamboo cutting is dome by 
kurbars who do not live in any village 
together. They live each family by itself 
separated by long distances. Their common - 
social tie is centred round their diety 
controlling large forest He 


The ranger has by his efforts established 
colony of 40 families of Kurubars at one 
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énd of Begur village. This is claimed to be 
something new as the Kurbars are said to 
be averse to leave their single family 
hutments. The ranger explained 
that it was in the interest of the preser- 
vation of forest that he had exerted and 
induced the Kurbars to come together by 
offering various facilities. The group has 
come with their deity and formed a 
colony and are taking to usual village 
life and taking to cultivation. The ranger 
is providing clearing lands to them from 
the Tahsildar for settling down to 
cultivation. 


| was curious to know why he was 
so keen to wean away the Kurubars from 
their forest life and making them villager- 
agriculturists. He explained that he was 
doing this in the interest of the preserva- 
tion of forest which is his one passion 
and duty. } 


The Kurubars 


These Kurubars are of two sects. One 
Sect’s occupation is honey collection. They 
are idle, but very active on the call of the 
moment. As soon as they sight a honey 
comb they immedately set about felling 
the tree. The tree comes down 
honey comb and all and they gather honey 
and wax. They are, in his opinion, so 
idle and would not take the trouble of 
smoking the bees off and climb the tree. 
The tree however valuable it be as a source 
of timber, has no value to them. And they 
find it easier to cut down the tree rather 
than take the trouble of climbing. What- 
ever be the real position with the Kuru- 
bars, they were gall and poison tothe 
forest ranger on account of their deprada- 


tions on timber trees. 


The other sect of the Kurubars are tree 
fellers and bamboo extractors. These 
people destroy: trees equally cruelly and 
almost wantonly. He cited one example 
of the callousness of the wood Kurubars to 
tree life. They hunt and eat flesh of 
animals. A big monkey is seen somewhere 
ona tree, the Kurubars surround the area 
and make the monkey to take shelter 
in the tallest tree. Keeping 
the monkey perched onthe head of the 
tree where he believes himself to be 
comparatively secure, the Kurubars begin 
felling the surrounding trees to which the 
monkey could jump to escape. As the 
felling proceeds the monkey remains isol- 
ated in the solitary tall tree which is next 
felled. The monkey is immediately, killed 
providing meat to the toiling’ Kurubars to 
whom tree felling is merely a past time 
It might have beena valuable cluster of 
timber trees, They are felled without con- 
sideration for the sake of a single monkey, 


The ranger thought that the menace to 
valuable forest trees was very great from 
the kurubars. This necessity led him to 
make friends with them and persuade them 
to take to agricultural life. Their occupa- 
tion as bamboo cutters was also not free 
from dishonesty. Theys look alike. A 
contractor takes hold of a person to cut 
bamboos. So much advance is demanded 
and paid. But where is he? No man 
answers to that name. When asked where 
was the man who had taken advance from 
him, woefully they would point toa very 
distant tillah or high inaccessible place 
where he was supposed to live. But really 
the person who is talked to may have been 


- 
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the same individual who had taken the 
advance. Under the guidance of the fores- 
ter this is becoming rare and as has been 
mentioned above a section of them com- 
prising of 40 families has taken to settled 
village life. 


He mentioned that these people have a 
right to the wood and bamboo they require. 
Therefore, they would be allowed to collect 
bamboo free of themselves. A group of 
these Kurubars had by that time collected 
there who expressed the desire to have 
match split and veneer making in their 
colony as a home occupation. 


Byron Kupee 


The Byron Kupee people were found to 
be busy erecting the match workers train- 
ing shed as their voluntary contribution for 
inviting the cottage match splints-veneer 
making industry. They knew. all about it 
from the Tahsildar, the Assistant Director 
of Industries and the Ranger and also from 
the Development Officer of the Com- 
mission, Shri Kurup. 


We spent an hour talking to them. The 
bamboo cost would be the cost of the roya- 
Ity for the bamboo in full length. We found 
35 ft. iong bamboos being used, the weight 
of which might be anything between a 


maund and maund anda half. The cost 
would be :— 

Royalty RSs 8 

Cutting and 

Clearing Rs. 10 


Per lOO mds. Rs. [8 


which would be over 100 maunds. The cost 
would be less than three annas per maund. 
The splint-veneers might cost $ anna or 1/3 
anna per gross. We may for our purposes 
take it that bamboo would be at the utmost 
half anna per gross. } 


There would be additional transport 
charges for tapioca and blue paper to be 
brought in and for transport of the finished 
splint veneer which would have to travel 
about 60 miles over trucks to be brought 
to the Rail head. A hundred gross is 
likely to weigh 4 maunds. Transport 
charge by motor truck would be I2 annas” 
per maund and Railway freight for 500 miles 
would be about Rs. 2/8 per maund. For 
Bombay, /00 miles, it would be about Rs. 3 
per maund. Total Rs. 3/12 per maund. At 
4 mds. of 100 gross the transport cost 
would come to Rs. 3/12 per maund or say 
Rs. 4 per maund with packing charges. This 
will mean Rs. 16 per 100 gross of 4 maunds. © 


The Cost Factor 


_ The delivered cost would, therefore, be 
for 100 gross Rs. 16 or 24 annas per gross. 
Against a bamoo saving of 43 annas the extra 
transport cost would be Rs. I0 for outgoing 
transport and Re. | for incoming transport, 
that is, a total of Rs. 17 or 23 annas per 
gross. 


The final costing will then stand thus : 


Bombay South | 
Scheduled cost of splint- 


veneers per gross. 0-1 1-0 
Less for cheaper bamboo 0- 4-6 


Q- 6-6 


; 
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Cost of splint-veneer in 


forest village. Q- 6-6 0-6-6 
Add additional transport 
e for 700 miles. . Q- 2-9 0-I-6 
" Q- 9-3 0-8-0 
Add: 
The manufacturing unit 
would like to keep a 
margin of one anna per 
- gross for indirect and 
other charges. O- I-0 0-1-0 
Delivered cost Q-10-3 0-9-0 


or for 100 gross it would be Rs. 60 to 
Rs. 61 according to distances. It would 
Say, reach at the scheduled cost of Re. 
O-I!-O. For the northern factory via 
Bangalore and Poonathe distance would 
be 700 miles and would cost about Re. 
O-|!-O per gross, 

But for nearer areas as at Sivakasi, the 
cost would be less. Byron Kupee is situated 
nearly equidistant from Mysore and Calicut. 
The motor truck distance between Byron 
Kupee and Mysore is 56 miles, whereas 
between Byron Kupee and Calicut the dis- 
tance would be about 60 miles. Transport 
per maund would be about : 


2 annas xX 4 =3,2/4 
Rly. 300 miles 1/8 anna x4 = 6/- 
: 8/4 per 100 
If properly made and delivered it would 
come out one anna cheaper per gross at 
Sivakasi than the wood splints and veneers. 
The other suggested forest splint-veneer 
centres are Mitchra, Kankankote, Banjim, 
Honsur besides Heggddevenkote, Begur and 
Byron Kupee. 


Freight rates by goods for splints and 
veneers : 


Miles Rs. nP. per maund 
100 0.63 
200 1.09 
300 1.53 
400 EA: 
500 2.34 
- 600 2.65 
700 2.98 
800 3.30 
900 3.60 
| 000 3.89 

As per rule No. 77/5B of goods Tariff. 

Sarugur 


Sarugur is a big township. We were 
taken there on the I5th noon. The Chair- 
man of the municipality was very keen to 
have a match centre there. The place is on 
the Kapini river. It is some distance away 
from Begur. The problems were the same. 
The costs would nearly be the same. In 
place of Rs. 18 per 100 at begur and Byron 
Kupee, the cost of 100 bamboos of the 
same weight is likely to be about Rs. 25 
per hundred and within the range of 4 
anna per gross. 

We gave him the conditions to be 
fulfilled for starting a T. T. T. camp. We 
insisted that 60 to /0 families should come 
forward to learn the work and earn at the 
rate of I4 annas per hour’ or annas 
twelve per 8 hours . of joint work 
in the family. But the condition is that each 
registered family should strive to earn 
twelve annas. Our supervisors by their 


_ continuous work would prove that it is 


easily -possible to earn |2 annas in 8 hours 
or ld. annas per hour. The Chairman was 
was full of enthusiasm for the prospect of 
the industry of making splints and veneers 


60 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR ; 


THE FORGOTTEN VALUES | 


As with all our saints, philosophy was 
to Gandhiji both a science and an art of 
life. To be more accurate, it was more an 
art rather than a science. In fact, art came 
first to him, and its science developed later 
on. He actually tried to live the life he 
thought worth living and, waited to have a 
glimpse of a better one. The Kindly Light 
showed him one step. It was enough for 
him. He walked that path and patiently 
awaited the glimpse of the next one. In 
this way he moved on, from step to step, 
from peak to peak, till he could scale the 
summit of life and have the pleasure and 
privilege and the bliss supreme of enjoying 
the blessed panorama of the whole life, 
both ‘individual as well as social. Thus 
Gandhiji'became supremely well qualified 
to guide us all, especially our young men 
along the path of life. 


Gandhiji began with his attempt at rea 
lising relative truth, the truth in thought, 
word and deed and ended with his attempt 
at realising Absolute Truth — God — in life. 
worshipped Truth as God in the beginning 
and God as Truth at the end. He realised 
the same in life and preached it through 
word and deed through his very life. 

Our youths today are “‘at the parting of 
~ ways”. We are out to builda Sarvodaya 
Social Order. We have already realised 


that ‘the aims of Sarvodaya cannot be 
achieved by a mere reorganisation of ,the 
economic and political structure of society. 
They can be realised only through a patient 
and ceaseless process of education and 
persuasion that aims at bringing about a 
radical revolution in the outlook 
and values of individuals, who are to be 
the very foundation of the new society. 
Life in such a society will not be one 


sided, but integrated and whole so that. 


work, art and play will form a unified 
pattern making possible the growth 
of integrated human personality.” 


Such being our ideal, the education we 
propose to impart to our budding future 
leaders in our Vidyalaya should inculcate a 
living faith and devotion to God as well as 
a passionate loyalty for the Sarvodoya ideal 
for which a proper philosophy and pattern 
of life would have to be evolved by example 
and precept. As longagoas in 1948 our 
revered Babaji (Acharya Vinoba Bhave) . has 


tried, in his opening address of  Sar- 
vodaya Exhibition at Jaipur to bring 
home to us with great pain how — 


“we have been fast losing-all that we have — 


gained so far. We have not been thinking 


of performing fresh penance. We have been — 


simply trading on the old one. Our desire 


for material happiness has been growing. © 
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THE NEW TURN 


Jealousy has become a ruling passion and 
scant.attention is being paid to truth.” 
These tendencies have been increasing since 
then and have been undermining the soli- 
_darity and strength of our nation. It is 
high time that we should deviée ways and 


means to check them and try to nip them 
in the bud if possible. 


The more we think about this problem - 
which is the supreme problem of the day - 
we realise that a herculean effort needs 
to be made to inculcate the following 
triple philosophy . of. Bapuji ( Gandhiji ) 
among the youths of our nation, viz ; 

i) the philosophy of God = realisation, 


ii) the philosophy of Universal Har- 
mony, and 
iii) the philosophy of Sarvodaya, «as 


developed by Shri Vinobaji. 
The first will supply the foundation, 
the second, the superstructure and the last, 
the crest of a noble life. We cannot hope 


THE: NEW TURN 


A new turn was given to Khadi move- 
ment when Gandhiji placed his views before 
the constructive workers after his release 
from prison in September, 1944. He advised 
them to devote their energies in organising 
Khadi work in the seven lakh villages of 
our country.. Gandhiji said that if the Akhil 
Bharat Charkha Sangh took its roots in 
every home and every village plied the 
Spinning wheel, no power of the alien Go- 
vernment could destory Khadi. 

New Mamentum 

Khadi work got a new momentum with 
this message of Gandhiji. 
the Charkha Sangh were decentralised and 
‘Katai Mandals' were organised to:augment 


The activities of, 


IN KHADI WORK 6 
to make any progress onthe right path 
unless we lay a firm foundation of the right 
ideals in the young minds by teaching and 
preaching the above - mentioned philosophy 


in our schools and colleges as well as from 


the press and the platform. Therefore, | 
would strongly urge the imperative need of 
including the same, especially in the sylla- 
bus of our Vidyalayas and Maha-Vidya- 
layas. We must encourage a deep and a 


systematic study of this subject so that it 


might supply a proper background for our 
thought. The time has come when the 
present thought current of the world requ- 
ires to be confronted and counteracted with 
a better and more powerfully beneficient 
one. 
success. Unless we develop that we may 
also at critical periods find ourselves in a 
doubting and vacillating state of mind. 
That must be avoided at all costs. 

— M. S. Deshpande. 


IN KHADI WORK 


Khadi work everywhere. 


This needs a basic philosophy for its * 


More emphasis 


was laid .on Vastra-Swavalamban than on 


the production of commercial Khadi. In 
due course new institutions were organised 
in many centres with the State aid made 
available for the expansion and develop- 
ment of Khadi work. The Akhil Bharat 
Charkha Sangh then merged with the Akhil 
Bharat Sarva Seva Sangh. 

With the financia! assistance wiht e 
from the All India Khadi and Village 
Industries Board and the Khadi Commission, 
the Khadi institutions expanded their 
resources and activities, 
that the production of commercial Khadi 
has increased from one crore of rupees to 


with the result — 
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over ten ‘crores within a period of five 
years. Similarly there has been a tremen- 
dous increase in the number of artisans and 
workers- engaged in Khadi work. But 
the main question which faces the Khadi 
workers to-day is whether the ideology of 


Khadi has gained in strength and how far 
it is taking firm roots among the masses. 


; Village Unit 

Faced with this problem, the workers 
who are associated with Gandhian philoso- 
phy and are engaged in the task of recon- 
struction of the country on the basis 
of ‘Gram Swaraj'’, have come to the 
definite conclusion that time has now come 
when every village should be made an 
independent unit, self-sufficient in regard 
to the primary needs of life. They would, 
no doubt, be dependent on other villages 
for many things; but this dependence 
should be reduced to the minimum. The 
more the villages will be self-sufficient, the 
more they will be prosperous, and the 


atmosphere for the all-round development 
of the country will be built up. 


It was with these views in mind that 
the constructive workers, including those 
of Khadi and Village Industries Commi- 
ssion, resolved in their Conference in 
Chalisgaon to give a renewed momentum 
to Khadi- work on the basis of every 
village taken asa unit and the principle 
of self-sufficiency. This was necessary, they 
agreed, to usher in Gram-Swaraj. 


Lead From Chalisgaon 
The workers engaged in Khadi-work 


find that they come in contact with hardly 


[0 per cent of the population of the villages 
for they deal only with the spinners and 
the weavers. This contact too is of a com- 
mercial nature. With new lead accepted 
in Chalisgaon, we should endeavour to seek 
the co-operation of the entire village po- 


*pulation, as Khadi-work is vitally concern- 


ed with every villager and his well-being. 
The ideas of economic reconstruction 
enunciated by Gandhiji are being carried 
further by Vinobaji who had declared very 
clearly that the economic emancipation of 
the villages lay in the development of Khadi 
and village industries. With the advent of 
the Gramdan movement initiated by Vino- 
baji, the Khadi-workers have got a new lead 


and a new vista has been opened for them 
to organise Khadi work on re-oriented lines. 


Above all, they have a clear picture of the 
work that lies ahead of them. - 


Uphill Task 

To usher in Gram-Swavalamban or 
village self-sufficiency isan uphill task which 
would require a band of selfless, devoted 
workers having un-swerving faith in. the 
principles underlying this philosophy. 
They would be required to throw their lot 
with the villagers and identify their life 
with theirs with a missionary zeal. It is 
expected of the workers and the institut- 
tions already engaged in Khadi-work that 
they would divert their energies in this 
new direction to put into practice the 


resolutions of the Akhil Bharat Sarva Seva 
Sangh and follow the lead given by the 
reconstituted Khadi Gramodyog Samiti of 
the Sangh. 

— Udaichand 


NEED FOR A SMOKELESS CHULA 


Smoke nuisance is a health hazard. 


Smoke emanating from different sources 


resulting in a huge loss of fuel. Besides, 
smoke increases fog, reduces sunlight and 


deposits many tons of soot per square mile thus makes the envirenment detrimental 
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to health. Also, it causes serious damage 
to buildings. 


Accordingly, if we think of the damage 
caused by the constant presence of smoke 
inside village homes, the situation may be 
much worse, particularly for the health of 
the housewives and children who are mostly 
within doors. | 


The misery of cooking on open smoky 
chulas has become part and parcel of the 
daily routine of Indian families. It has been 
estimated that over a 100 million women 
spend a quarter of their lives in gloomy 
and miserable kitchens. The system of 
cooking meals twice or thrice a day in 
every house is a common feature in our 
country. This results in chocking up the 
unhygienic kitchen and the adjoining living 
apartments of the house with thick layers of 
smoke due to burning of cow-—dung cakes 
and firewood. The need for introducing an 


efficient type of smokeless chula in every 


household to eliminate the smoke pro- 
blem does not, therefore, require any new 
emphasis. 


There is already a great shortage of 
firewood in the country and some economy 
in this direction could be effected if the 
unscientific method of burning fuel could 
be discouraged. ~ This will in turn save con- 
siderable quantity of cow-dung which is at 
present being used as fuel to make up for 
the shortage of firewood, and for use as 
manure to the impoverished soil thereby 
increasing agricultural output. 


By adopting an efficient sytem to 
eliminate smoke from village homes, it will 
be possible not only to solve the problem 


of health and housing, but also of fuel and 
forest economy. A scientific study was 
thus needed to find out ways and means to 
solve these problems. — 


Some people advocated, providing the 
chula with an arch and (flue) to remove 
smoke from the kitchens. This was_ rather 
difficult to do in kutcha village homes. 
Moreover, it was expensive. Besides, 
such an arrangement was not free from 
serious defect, Because the soot deposited 
in the arch and the insects harboured by 
the flue dropped into kitchen pots; 


To overcome these shortcomings, vari- 
ous workers interested in this field evolved 
anumber of designs of smokeless chulas 
and recommended their general adoption. 
Uufortunately, most of these agencies who 
made such recommendation did not support 
their results with scientific experimenta- 
tion. In other words, no scientific data was 
made available to enable one to determine 
with certainty their usefulness. 


While such ad-hoc trials of various designs 
of smokeless chulas were in progress in 
different parts of the country, in Uttar 


“Pradesh, it was decided to conduct scientific 


studies in this connection, at the Extension 
cum=—Training Centre, Bakshi Ka Talab in 
Lucknow district. The object was to study 
more closely the comparative merits of all 
different designs of smokeless chulas and 


on the basis of those results, it was pro- 


posed to evolve a better and simpler design 
of smokeless chula. 

For the purpose of these experiments, . 
the design of smokeless chulas already 


known and whose specifications were 


final 
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available, were collected. The designs 
collected thus for experimentation are 
listed below : 

|, Raju Chula 

2. Mysore Type 

3. Etawah Type 

4. Magan Chula ° 

5. Bulandshahr type 

6. Agra type 

7. Pratapgarh type 

8. Hill type 

9. Bakshi-ka-Talab Chula 


The criteria fixed for determining the best 
type of chula were 
i. that the chula should have a simple 


design with not more than two 
pot seats, 
ii. it must be smokeless, i.e., the 


smoke emanating by burning fuel 

should readily find an exit, 

the construction should be simple 

for general adoption in every village 

home 

iv. the material required for its cons- 
truction should be locally available, 

. the cleaning of the chula should be 
easy, and so on. | 

Special arrangements. were made of 
Bakshi-ka-Talab Training Centre for carrying 
out trials with the different types of chula 
mentioned above. All these types of chulas 
were carefully constructed strictly accord- 
ing to specifications and designs recommen- 
ded by the respective designers and thein 
comparative efficiency were determined 
through a series of experiments. 

After the series of experiments condu- 
ducted at the Centre, two ‘workable 
designs found best were picked up. for 
experimentation at the Planning 


< 


$I 


{ 


villages of Uttar 


Research and Action Institute, Lucknov 
to select the best one for adoption in th 
Pradesh. The result 
of further trials conducted at the inst 
tute revealed that the Bakshi-Ka-Tala 
Chula was the best for economical consur 
ption of fuel and for the recovery c 
maximum heat for cooking. This typ 
of chula, after necessary adjustment an 
modification, fulfilled all the requirement 
and, therefore, was thought es fo 
general adoption. 

The construction of this chula is $ simple 
Two dampers have been provided in it fo 
regulating and controlling heat. One of th 
dampers is perforated so that no difficult 
arises in the exit of the smoke through thi 
chimney. The chimney is made of baked tile: 
prepared by an ordinary potter. The tota 
cost of construction of the chula along witt 
chimney comes to Rs. 3.32 only. If construc: 
ted with the help of a mould the _cost 
could be reduced further to Rs. 2.78. 

It is hoped that the extensive use of such 
a chula will bring relief to the women-folk 
and help in having a neat and smokeless 
kitchen in each and every village home. 

In the end, it may be pointed out that 
Bakshi-Ka-Talab type of chula is only a 
beginning ‘in this field and further experi- 
ments need to be continued to bring out 
more and more improvements in_ this 
direction. But experiments carried out to 
evolve this improved type of chula, has, 
however, indicated the importance of scie- 
ntific research on such problems which, 
though appear to beso minor in nature, 
can go along way towards improvement of 


village homes and their environments. © 
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BOOK REVIEWS: 


* ‘Ambar Parichaya By*Shri Chinubhai G. 


(Gujarati): Shah: Published by 
Saurashtra -Khadi Gra- 
modyog Mandal, Rajkot 


Pages: 92; Price: Re. |. 


‘Ambar Parichaya’ is a lucid exposition 
on- Ambar Charkha its techniques, - 
ideology of the Ambar programme. Very 
easily assimilable material on the perequi- 


sites of Ambar spinning has been given by 
_ the author in the first few chapters of the 


_ book. He has described the manipulation 


of the set in a manner which can be easily 


_ followed even by-a novice. All the proce- 


sses and the mechanical adjustments of the 
Charkha have been dealt with great clarity 
and in a simple; matter-of-fact manner. 
Technical details of Ambar calculations have 
been made easy by simple presentation and 
the two chapters dealing with Ambar tech- 
nology facilitate a complete grasp of the 
little tool that is doing a big service to the 
country. These chapters should particularly 


be of interest to the spinner and instructor 
alike. | 


The scientific principles of Ambar spin- 
ning have been dealt with by the author in 
an interesting and instructive manner. He 


has made this difficult chapter a pleasurable 
reading. 


The variety of sumptuous fare. furnished 
in the form of tables and statistical informa- 
tion will surely find favour with the Parish- 
ramalayas and institutions imparting ins- 
tructions in Ambar work. Reading through 


“Ambar Parichayg”’ the book breathes in 


and, 


every page the work of an expert hand 
and it should be a useful guide to the 
reader as well as to those who work on 
the Ambar Set. To those who co-operate 
the Charkha at home, it is a valuable 
companion, for it provides solutions for 
most of the difficulties the spinner experi- 
ences ordinarily. = 


Besides the technical details and gui- 
dance to the operator, the book contains 
authentic information about research work 
carried out to test Ambar yarn and infor- 


mation about the different varieties of 
cotton. 


The concluding chapters aptly try to 
inculcate the true Gandhian ideology in 
the reader. On the whole, ‘Ambar 
Parichaya’’ is a commendable — effort and, 
as the name suggests, is a reiiable guide 
to the Ambar spinner. 


Since ‘‘Ambar Parichaya’’ was published 
in Gujarati, it has been revised and an_ en- 
larged Hindi edition has been published by 
the Khadi and Village Industries Commissi- 
on. This enlarged edition incorporates the 
latest research results and experiments and 
introduces the reader to the Samyukta 
Ambar which combines the Belni and the 
spinning spindles in one unit. 
edition also deals with Kachi Katai and ex- 
plains the processes involved in it. ‘Ambar 
which is the title under which the Hindi 
book is published, is an indispensable com- 
panion to the spinner, Karyakarta, Acharya 
and to all those who would like to have a 
comprehensive understanding of Ambar 


The Hindi - 


‘ 
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Charkha which is working out a silent 
socio-economic __ revolution in the 
countryside - N.R. 
x x x 
Vastra Vidya (Marathi) By D.S. Darekar 


and W. D. Patki; published 
by Samyukta Sahitya, Laxmi 


Road, Poona-2. pages : 
336-8; Price : Rs. 5.50. 
Here is a book containing A toZ 


information about the traditional Khadi 
industry and is certain to prove of inesti- 
mable value to teachers and students in 
basic schools. Need for such publications 
has arisen with the rapid expansion of the 
village industries movement resulting in 
an increased need for trained 
field workers. Experience has been witn- 
ess to the fact that academic and technical 
training imparted in the existing schools 
and colleges had -little relevance to the 
actual needs of the life and economy of 
Rual India. Thus Vastra Vidya is an 
answer to a problem. It forms a part of 
the syllabus prescribed for institutions 
imparting basic education, a system evolved 
by Gandhiji to provide to the village trainees 
in particular, what he termed, ‘Education 


for Life’. 


It fills a lacuna in’ Khadi literature espe- 
cially in an important regional language 
like Marathi. The ‘writers deserve enco- 
miums for making a distinct contribution 
to the dictionary of village industries 
movement, by coining suitable Marathi 
equivalents to technical terms in usage in 
the Khadi industry. 


The co-authors of this valuable book are 
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on the staff of the Graduates’ Basic Trainir 
Centre, Dhulia in West Khandesh Distric 
(Bombay State). Shri Dattatraya Sakharar 
Darekar is a professor and Shri Wama 
Devidas Patki works as acraft Instructo 
in this centre. , 


Vastra - Vidya: Literally meaning 
‘Knowledge About Cloth,” gives in its 30( 
and odd pages, a detailed account of th 
birth of cotton, its varieties, the hand pro 
cesses of ginning, carding, drafting, spinning 
weaving etc. In the beginning is given « 
description of the different kinds of fibre: 
and growing of cotton in India. The tables 
on pages 13 to 25 provide almost exhau- 
stive informative material about the centres 
carrying on research into cotton in the 
different States of India, besides types of 
cotton, staple lengths, count of yarn, etc. 


Pages 26 and 28 contain a discussion 
about the relative merits of long-staple and 
short-staple cotton. Value of Dev-Kapas is 
emphasized in the context of the growing 
accent in Khadi Industry on self-sufficiency 
in cloth requirements on individual, family 
and village basis. There is information 
about imported cotton, too. The authors 
have pleaded for conducting research into 
cotton by 200 and odd Khadi Ashrams in 
India. 


The chapters on ‘Kisan Charkha”’, 
‘“Peti Charkha’’ and ‘Bamboo Charkha”’ 
can be said to give complete information 
about these different types of spinning 
wheels. In spite of the fact that to-day 
Ambar Charkha is being propagated on a 
vast scale as a national programme, there 
is no gainsaying ‘that the traditional spin- 
ning wheel continues to hold its own in 
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several areas. in the country. Thus, this 
detailed discussion about the different 
types of spinning wheels is essential from 
the point of view of training village 
-workers.. 


As training in handspinning and hand 
weaving is being laid on systematic founda- 
tions, mathematical calculations regarding 
every process have been fixed. They have 
been given in details. These include calcu- 
lating the count of yarn, the average count 
of yarn where a number of spinners are 
concerned and the strength and twist of 
the yarn. There is also analysis about how 
the cost of Khadi is fixed. 


The book also deals with handloom 
weaving. 

The last chapter-Number Five —- may be 
said to bea fitting finale to the valuavle 
discussion contained in the previous pages. 
It will help to correct a wrong and wide- 
spread impression that Charkha and the 
hand-spun and hand-woven cloth ( Khadi ) 
are of recent origin, something which saw 
the light of the day with the emergence of 
Gandhiji. The discussion shows that all 
cloth was Khadi until the birth of the tex- 
tile mill industry. The chapter also narrates 
the tragic downfall of the traditional 
Indian textile industry from its high emine 
nce. There is convincing evidence of how 
the British tariff policy resulted in the 
decline of this ancient craft of 
this ancient land. Statistical evidence 
marshalled in this chapter shows that in 
some cases, the duties ranged from 600 
per cent to 3,000 per cent. A demonstra- 
ble evidence of this was reflected in the 
shockingly steep rise of imports of 


into this country from 
33,360 within 20 years 


English goods 


Rs. 2,340 to Rs. 
(1794 to 1813) 


Then is givena brief account of how 
the Khadi movement advanced side by 
side with the national freedom struggle, 
and how charkha came to be looked upon 
as a symbol of India’s fight for freedom. 

At the end is given the Government 


approved syllabus for different standards 
of a basic school. 


Thus the book is a ‘must’ for all Khadi 


workers. -~P.V. W. 
x x po» 
Hatmag Ani By Raghunath Koshti ; 


Kapad Dhandha Hass 13; One Anna. 
(Marathi) 

This is a small pamphlet dealing with 
the handloom weaving industry in all its 
facets : The author who is Editor of Lokmat 
of Nasik, has a solution for every problem 
of this sector. And most of the solutions 
are simple, at least as far as the author 
is concerned. He is a protagonist of a 
policy of decentralisation. He will have 


either nothing or everything. Not for him 
any half-way house. 


He wants all textile mills, even power- 
looms to go out of commission. He is 
ready to suffer these ‘necessary evils’ for 
the transitional period of 10 to I5 years. 

It is difficult, almost impossible, to 
disagree with him that work must be pro- 
vided to acrore of weavers to save them 
from starvation and sub-human existence. 
But Shri Koshti will not be satisfied with a 
mere policy of non-expansion in the pre- 
sent capacity of mill and powerloom sectors 
and aid for handloom sector. He wants to 
go the full hog and see only handlooms 
thriving and. clothing this nation of 37 
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crore people. 
He, however, feels the need for 
stepping up the present productivity of the 


handloom by two to two anda half times, » 


if it is to play the role he has visualized 
for it in the national textile industry. He 
has suggested invention of a handloom with 
a daily capacity of weaving 12 to I5 yards. 
Under this plan, at least 25 lakh handlooms 


will be in operation, resulting in an annual 
production of 840 crore yards. 


The author does not see any “method” 
in the Government's policy of simultaneou- 
sly aiding mill, powerloom and handloom 
sectors and also spending a large sum on 
the propagation of the Ambar Charkha 
Programme. Obviously, according to him, 
there is an inherent conflict in this govern- 
ment policy. He wants the Government 
to decide once for all either to depend on 


the mills OR the powerlooms OR the 
handloom sector. 
His suggestions to help the handlooms 
are : 
i) reinstatement of the rebate of 12 
naye Paise in the rupee on handloom 
cloth : 


it) reservation of all dhoti production 
for the handloom sector ; 


These are in addition to interest free- 


loans towards capital expenditure for hand- 
loom weavers. 


lt must puzzle readers why the author 
has fought shy of touching the most 
important factor capable of stabilizing 
this industry, namely, promotion of hand 
widest possible scale. 
Charkha is 
one omission 


spinning on the 
The reference to Ambar 
casual and cursory. This 


almost makes this otherwise critical 
analysis very unrealistic. To aim at 
stabilising the handloom by making it 
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dependent on the mills is dangerou: 
unrealistic. A discussion about the poten 
alities of the Ambar Charkha vis-a-vis t 
handloom would have put the problem 
proper perspective. - P.V. \ 
x x in 4a 

Chintana By Mahatma Bhagwandi 
ke Kshanon Published by Akhil Bhar 
Men: Sarva Seva Sangh Prakasha 
Rajghat, Kashi : Pages : 5 

Price : Rs.0.50 
Personal experiences and observatio 
of eminent saints have always been lode 
tars of humanity in its path of abstinenc 
sacrifice and struggle. Gautam Buddh 
Jesus Christ, and Mahatma Gandhi ha 


accumulated a fund for the benefit 
humanity; their elevating personal .exper 


ences and their inspiring sayings ar 


‘Sutras’ have laid down the guiding princ 
ples of good living and social conduct. 


Mahatma Bhagwandin lived the life of 
sage for overhalf a century. He imbibe 
the Gandhian truths and propagated wit 
earnestness and fervour and created qui 


astirin literary circles. The preset 
booklet is a collection of his “high 


pithy and apparently bizarre observatiot 
on life and its emotional strands and strain 
Sharp as a razor blade, most of the obse: 
vations cut to the quick and leave the readé 
gaping. Sometimes one feels astounded < 
his apparent audacity ; but, on secon 
thought the truth of the saying dawns ¢ 
him. The booklet is a jewel to be treasure 
and translated into life. -M. R. C 
x yee <a 
‘Drink, Drugs — Published by Navajiva 
and Gambling’: Publishing House, 
Ahmedabad. 2 


The one subject which is under loos 
talk today is about the vices and virtues ¢ 


fe: 
’ : . 


4 


=" 


. drugs and gambling. 
included the writings of many others who 


_ by prohibition; 
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prohibition-a much debated subject since 
its introduction in national policies of the 
Indian National Congress. Many carelessly 
proclaim that it isa thorough failure. To 


such of them is addressed ‘Drink’ Drugs 
and Gambling’. 


Edited by Shri Bharatan Kumarappa, the 
publication brings together Gandhiji’s 
writings and reports of his talks on drink, 
In the volume are 


have spoken with knowledge and authority 
on the subject. It goes without saying that 


the booklet presents a forceful plea for 
Prohibition. 


Today* Prohibition still meets with 
opposition and public co-operation which 
was once so enthusiastic is not as evident. 
This phenomenon strengthens the hands 
of ‘anti prohibitionists. Added to this, the 
failure of efficient implementation of the 
schemes and possible loss of revenue to the 


State lends vehemence to the argument of 
the opponents. 


Mahatma Gandhi's view on Prohibition 
is well pronounced. It is to him a social 
evil to be uprooted. The revenue to the 
State weighted less or little compared to 
to the well being of society that will be 
brought about through efficient implemen- 
tation of the scheme. To achieve this end 
he counted on the support of all communi- 


_ ties, private institutions and other parties 
in the early years of 1920-22. It has become. 


a national policy since then. As Bharatan 
Kumarappa says in the Editorial Note: 


“What he (Gandhiji) hoped to achieve 
therefore, was not to 
prevent people from drinking, but to 


prevent the sale of liquor and drugs, so as 


to remove the temptation from the way of 


a 


addicts. As he repeatédly says helpless 
victims of drink want to be helped against 
themselves. They know the evil effects of 
drink on themselves and the misery and 
poverty it brings to their families and yet 
they cannot pass by an open liquor shop 
without going in and indulging themselves. 
So he insisted that the Government should 


close down liquor shops and prohibit sales 
of liquor.” 


This is the first phase. of prohibition. 
The next step is to divert the confirmed 
addicts from drinking by other recreational 
facilities and educational propaganda on the 
evil effects of drink. If concerted efforts 
with the support of all people, public 


institutions and other parties are made, 


as in the early years of 1920-22, the results 
will be encouraging. To scrap prohibition 
on the score of its alleged failure will be 


tomfoolery. As Shri C. Rajagopalachari says: 


‘The argument that laws are ineffec- 
ctive to stop drink is no more sound 
than an argument that laws cannot al- 
together stop theft and adultery and 
therefore let us repeal the Penal Code”’. 
( Young India 27.1.27 ) 


“A careful reading of the collections 
‘Drink, Drugs and Gambling’ will provide 
an effective answer to anti-prohibitionists. 

= -~G. P. 1. 
x x x 
STORY OF STANDARDS 
Your Money’s Published by the Indian 


Worth and Standards Institution, 
Story of Stan- New Delhi. 
dards: 

The Indian Standards Institution, a 


national body set up by the joint efforts of 
the Government of India and Industry for 
the formulation of standards, has embarked. 
on a campaign to educate the masses on 


ah 
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the advantages of buying products certified 
by the Institution. The step is timely and, 
indeed, welcome. Numerous are the 
products that are put on the market for 
sale everyday. But few are.able to assess 
the quality or the price of these materials. 
Spurious articles are passed on as genuine 
ones because of their attractive finish. 
Adulteration has become the order of the 
day.To the majority, shopping has become a 
headache. It is but rarely that we make a 
good bargain and when we do, it is by 
accident. What is the reason? Because 
we are not sure of the quality or the price. 
The presumption that higher the price, the 
better the quality cannot pass muster in 
these days of mass production. It is more 


often than not, a commercial stunt i) 
placate the gullible. 


To save us from this ordeal, the Indian 
Standards Institution provides a satisfac- 
tory and easy solution in the form of ISI 
Certification Marks. The stamp of such 
certification marks, on an article isa sure 
‘indication that the article has been checked 
tested and found satisfactory by a compe- 


tent .authority. The Certification Marks 
are issued after thorough check by the 


IS] inspectors who inspect the raw materials 
used in the manufacture of an article as 
also the various processes and finished 
products. The standards are drawn after 
collaborative work in technical committee 
in which experts from the producers, 
consumers, dealers and research and testing 
- organisation participate. 

Some of the products certified by eth 
Institution are described in the pamphlet. 
‘Your Money's Worth’. These _ include, 
aluminium, articles, tea-chest plywood, 
electric cables and conductors, cement, dry 


eas 


cell and car batteries, insecticides etc. A 
brief description of the materials and its 
use together with a list of the licencees wha 
manufacture those products are given in 
the pamphlet. The pamphlet introduces 
the suyer to the ISI certified National Flag, 


the licencee for which is the Khadi and 
Gramodyog Bhandar at Bombay. 


The absence of a number of consumer 
articles of daily necessity from the certifi- 
cation of the Institution is incomprehen- 
sible. That the Institution has not given 
much attention to cover many of our daily 
shopping needs during the eléven years of 
its existence is indeed, amazing. The Insti- 
tution should, therefore, take urgent steps 


- to bring under its cover more and more 


articles of domestic and personal use, Per- 


ticular attention should be given to tinned 
food articles and confectionaries. 


‘The Story of Standards’’ is a neatly 
designed folder which explains the evolu- 
tion of standards from the pre-historic 
times to the modern Space Age. The 
achievement of man through the ages to 


the modern times is interesting and impre- 
ssive. The attempt of the primitive man 
who lifted blocks of dried muds to build 


walls, houses and remparts ied to the ori- 
gin of pottery making which later on deve- 
loped into acraft. These and other deve- 
lopments are briefly explained in the folder 
which makes interesting reading. 


-~C. V. H. 


A CORRECTION 


In the ‘Readers’ Forum’ in the Annual 
Number (October issue) of Khadi Gram- 
odyog, was published a contribution by 
Shri T, R. Rajagopain, Assistant Organiser, 
Thibgaon Inténsive Area in Madhya Pradesh, 
under the heading '’Community of the 
Future’. On page 166 of the issue in line 
2/7 the word "'deride’’ was inadvertently 
printed as decide” a 
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“Our education has got to be revolutionised. The brain must be educated 


through the hand. If! were a poet, | could write poetry.on the possibilities re z : 


the five fingers. Why should you think that the mind is everything and the 
hands and feet nothing? Those who do not train their hands, who go chrough * 


the ordinary rut of education, lack music In thelr life. All their faculties are not 


trained. Mere book knowledge does not interest the child so as to hold hoe ie 


attention fully. The-brain gets weary of mere words, and the child’s mind begins - 
to wander. The hand does the things it ought not to do, the eye sees the chings 
it ought not to see, the ear hears the things it ought not to hear, and * ‘they do 
; not do, see and hear respectively, what they ought to. They are not taught | to 
make the right choice and so their education often proves their ruin. An edu | | 
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- FUNCTIONS OF. TILE COMMISSION 


| 1\ The functions of the Commission shail generally be to. 
plan organize and implement programmes for the 
_ development of Khadi and village industries. 


2. In particular and without prejudice to the “peneetieg 4 
of the foregoing power, he Commission — m2y take 


such steps as it may think fit 2 
a. to plan and organise the trainine of pe1sons engaged in 
.. the production of khadi or in village industries. — — - \ 


b. to building u> a reserve of raw materials and imple: 
ments and to supply them to persons engdyed in the 
production of khadi or in village industries at such 
economical rates as may be suitable in the opinion of | 
the Commission. — . po 


c. to provide for the sale and marketing of khadi or of | 
products of village industries. © 


_.d. to encourage and promote researc’: in the tachaigue of 

production of khadi or in the development of villazge 
_industries,.or to provide facilities for a study of — the 

problems relating to khadi or village industries. oe 


‘e. to maintain or assist in the. maintenance of institu.ions 2 
for the development of khadi or village industries. == ; 


_ £. to-undertake, assist or encourage the production of, 
~  khadi or the development of village industries. 

g. to promote and encourage co: Operative efforts: amon 
manufacturers of khadi and persons engaged - in villagers i. 
industries. | 
for ensuring the genuineness of, and for® crantinn: certifi; 
cates to producers of or dealers in, ‘hadi or the P ocusts, oa 
cf any village industry. e an 
i. to carry out any other matter which my be prescribed. a' 
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Shri Raojibhai Nathabhai Patel is no 
more. Death claimed him on 3rd May, 1959, 
under very tragic circumstances. Shri Raoji- 
bhai was admitted\in an unconscious condi- 
tion in the Vadilal Sarabhai Hospital in 
Ahmedabad following serious head injuries 
sustained in a {tertific bus-jeep collision. 
It happened on April 27. That evening Shri 


Vaikunth Mehta was to have 
unveiled a portrait of the 


Late Shri Chotalal Vyas, a former President 


- of the Jilla Co-operative Bank, at Nadiad. 


Shri Raojibhai Patel who had arranged the 
function, decided to take advantage of Shri 
_Mehta’s presence in Ahmedabad to fetch 


es him in person for the function. He, there- 


fore, left Nadiad in a jeep car for Ahmeda- 
_ bad, though Shri Mehta had requested him 


not to take the trouble and put himself to 


unnecessary inconvenience. 


The jeep had already reached the out- 
skirts of Ahmedabad which was only 12 miles 
ahead, when a giant State Transport bus 


_ speeding along from the opposite’ direction — 


dashed against the jeep and literally hurled 
it into aditch on the roadside and rode 
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over it. The place of the terrific accident 
was near Bareja village on the Nadiad- 
Ahmedabad road. An iron plate struck 


‘Shri Patel on the head, resulting in very 


serious injury. He was bleeding profusely. 
and was rendered unconscious. 

Shri Raojibhai was picked up by Smt. 
Kantaben Trivedi, Vice-Chairman of the 
Kaira District Local Board, who happened 
to be travelling in another jeep on the 
same road towards Ahmedabad. She found 
the crumpled and twisted jeep on the 
roadside and recognised Shri Raojibhai and 
rushed him to the Vadilal Sarabhai 
Hospital, Ahmedabad. Immediate medical 
attention was given in the hospital where 
he was detained. Shri Raojibhai who was 
still in an unconscious condition, was 
operated upon after blood transfusion. In 
spite of all medical attention and care, he 
never fully recovered consciousness. He 
succumbed to his injuries on Sunday, 
May 3. | 

The news of his passing away has rosued 
widespread sorrow in the country, espe- 
cially among constructive workers. Messages 
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of condolence received by the Chairman of 
the Khadi and Village Industries Commission 
are but asmall indication of the sense of 
void his death has created in the field of 
constructive endeavour in the country. As 
the Chairman of the Commission points out 
in acknowledging these messages : 


“Shri Raojibhai was one of the senior- 
most workers in the cause of Khadi and 
Village Industries. During the last fif- 
teen years he devoted all his energies to 
this part of Gandhiji’s constructive 
programme. As Member of the Khadi 
and Village Industries Board in-charge 
of the Handpounding of Paddy Industry 
he made a notable contribution towards 
the awakening of public interest in this 
part of our programme and helped in 
the organisation of the industry on 
sound lines all over India. Personally, 
he made himself loved and _ respected in 
all the circles in which he moved. It is 
difficult to replace such a colleague’’. 


At its meeting on May 4, the Khadi and 
Village Industries Commission recorded its 
feelings of sorrow and loss in the following 
terms : 

“The Khadi and Village Industries 

Commission has learnt with profound 


sorrow the news of the untimely 


demise in an Ahmedabad Hospital under 
shocking circumstances of Shri Raojibhai 
Nathabhai Patel. 


One of the earliest workers in the field 
of Khadi and Village Industries, he was 
one of the staunchest and most stead- 
fast supporters of the cause in serving 
which he set an example of dedication 
and missonary zeal. As Member of the 


‘Khadi and Village Industries Board in- 


charge of the Processing of Cereals and 
Pulses, he rendered invaluable services 
in promoting the cause of public health 
and rural employment by his tireless 
efforts towards organising the produc- 
tion of handpounded rice and populari- 
sing its use all over the country despite 
numerous handicaps. 


The Commission places on record its 
deep appreciation of his services to the 
cause it represents and requests the 
Chairman of the Commission to convey 


- to the members of Shri Raojibhai Patel’s 


family its sincere condolences in their 
sad bereavement”. . 


Paying a personal tribute, the Chairman 


of the Commission said : 


“It is difficult to convey the sense of loss 
that, as a colleague, | feel at the passing 
away, on the 3rd May, after a tragic ac- 
cident, of the most redoubtable of wor- 
kers in the cause of Khadi and Village 
Industries, Shri Raojibhai Nathabhai 
Patel. The Charotar tract of Gujarat 
has given birth to many who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in various walks 
of life; among them I reckon ‘Raojibhai 
as one of the noblest and one of the 
most valiant. He was ever both frank — 
and fearless. All his life he was a fighter — 
who would not yield ground, who knew 
no defeat. But he had trained himself 
in the school of Satyagraha and, despite 
his intrepidity, he had learnt how to be 


_ patient and forbearing. 


So, the shocking accident which resulted. 
in his death brings to an end ai life 
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covering four decades of selfless service. 
lt is not only in one sphere that Raoji- 
bhai served the people — those around 
him first and then the Community in 
general. It is the work entrusted to him 
by Gandhiji and the Sardar in Matar 
Taluka of Kheda District that first brou- 
ght him in touch with the people 
and their problems of unemployment, 
poverty and resulting degradation. It 
then became his mission in life - to the 
exclusion of all other interests — to 
bring about a change inthe pattern of 
rural economy. As a missionary, he 
made no distinction between measures 
of relief, welfare activities, legislative 
action if these all made the lot of the 
underprivileged villagers richer and 
happier. The concept of Sarvodaya he 
interpreted as incessant striving for 
social betterment in the countryside. 


We, his co-workers in the cause of 
Khadi and Village Industries, cannot be 
too grateful to him for the contribution 
he made to the advancement of the cause 


by his services as a Sarvodaya Sanchalak, » 


as the Regional Organiser and Member 
of the (All India) Khadi and Village In- 
dustries Board in charge particularly of 
the handpounding and cereal processing 
industry. That industry has had, during 
these twentyfive years since public 
attention was drawn to it by Gandhifi, 
no stouter exponent than Raojibhai. 
It was not merely that 
eloquently the cause ofthe millions 
engaged inthe industry - mostly with 
success. He made it his _ business, 
however, to aidinthe reorganisation 


and reinvigoration of the industry, For 


he pleaded 


‘ 


this purpose he established contacts, on 
the one hand, with the highest authori- 
ties in the land and, on the other, with 
the humble unskilled men and women 
engaged in this occupation either now 
or in the past. These forsaken and 
almost forgotten manual workers will 


miss him ; for them his death is as great _ 


a deprivation as it is to his colleagues 
in the fields of service in which he had 
so distinguished himself.’ 

- Thus a brave comrade in the colossal 
fight against poverty and want is gone. Shri 
Raojibhai Patel was a seasoned fighter in all 
good causes, For nearly 40 years he 
served the country and its people with de- 
votion and zeal. It was in the early twen- 
ties when Gandhiji proclaimed the 
triple boycott that Shri Rojibhai took to 
the road of Karmayoga. He was thena 
student learning science in the Wilson 
College, Bombay. He responded to Bapu’s 
call and joined him in his Ashram at Sabar- 
mati. From the step he took as a student, 
he never turned back. 


The rigorous Ashram life and discipline 
gave him strength, courage and self-confi- 
dence. His one passion was service of the 
poor and the under-privileged. His Capacity 


to work, enthusiasm and intelligence won 


him the confidence of Gandhiji who held 
him in high esteem. This is evident 
from the fact that Raojibhai was selected to 
be among the elect eighty who marched 
with him to Dandi in the famous Salt 
Satyagraha March. Shri Raojibhai was always 
in the forefront inall the struggles and in 
the constructive field. There is no good 
cause of which he was either not an ardent 
protagonist or an able promoter, 


' country. The task was an uphill one. 
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Though he started his constructive work 
in Matar Taluka of Gujarat, his field of acti- 
vities soon widened. He was a member of 


the All India Khadi and Village Industries 
Board which was. constituted by the 
Government of India in 1953 and was 


entrusted with the task of organising the 
Handpounding of Paddy Industry in the 
He 
had to grapple with difficult problems 
arising out of prejudice, popular taste and 
the growing menace of mechanised rice 
mills. But he rose tothe occasion and 
bravely fought his way 
handpounding industry on 
rural industries in India. 


to place the 
the map of 


It should be said to Shri Raojibhai’s cre- 
dit that it was largely due to his unceasing 
effort that the Government of India was 
persuaded to appoint the Rice Milling Com- 
mittee. It was again his ceaseless effort that 
brought before that Committee a mass of 
data which supported the case for the revi- 
valand rehabilitation of the industry and 
to rescue it from the rice mills. 
recommendations of the Committee 
are a vindication of his faith and constitute 
a tribute to his devoted endeavour. The 
Parliament of India last year enacted legisla- 
tion to regulate the rice milling industry 
in the country. The provisicns of the Act 
are again a vindication of the stand he had 
taken and the perspective he had brought 
into the advocacy for the revival and reha- 
bilitation of the industry. 


The 


His last act before the tragic event wa 
again intimately related to the same cause 
He had just returned after a strenuous Al 
India Conference of the workers engage 
in the promotion of the industry i 
Hyderabad. Of his tact and _ leadershi 
Shri A. Bhagawantha Rao, Andhra Ministe 
for Industries, said : 


“| had, the privilege of meeting him a 
Hyderabad in connection with the Al 
India Handpounding Industry Conference 
The way in which he handled the Con 
ference and brought it to a_ successfu 
conclusion, won the admiration of all 
The All India Khadi and Village Indus 
tries Commission has lost an able anc 
devoted worker.” 


Throughout his public life of nearly 4( 
years Shri Raojibhai Patel had only one aim 
It was the uplift of the poor and the for. 
saken. He never spared himself in the 
pursuit of his aim and he found in his wife 
a faithful comrade, companion and friend 
At 6! Shri Raojibhai had the dash, anc 
courage of a youth of 16. His death in the 
circumstances in which it came, thefore, i: 
all the more poignant. Many of the institu: 
tions with which he was associated or whict 
he had helped to found will feet orphanec 
by his demise. Words fail us adequately tc 
give expression to our feelings. Suffice it 
to say a good man of integrity and honest) 
who ever was in the forefront in the battl. 
against poverty has left us. 
his loss. 


We mourt 


LET FACTS SPEAK 


In a recent message from Delhi some 
information was conveyed about the growth 


in the number of persons for whom emplo 
yment would have to be found during th 
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period of the third five year plan. This is 
put down as somewhere in excess of 2 
crore individuals. The figure is presuma- 
bly exclusive of those underemployed either 
in the field of agriculture or of cottage 
industries. Considering the fact that during 
the period of the current Five Year Plan it 
is unlikely that employment will have been 
found for much more than half the number 
of persons seeking it, the magnitude of the 
problem can well be imagined. 


In the same message from Delhi, the 
opinion is expressed that during the 
periods of the first two plans ‘allotment 
for small-scale industries has given better 
results in terms of employment when 
funds are channelled directly into industrial 
units than through assistance given to Boar- 
ds and Commissions constituted for various 
village industries’. 
clusion or opinion is not stated and hence it 
is not possible to conjecture whether the 
view conveyed is that of the newspaper 
correspondent or of the official agency 


from which the correspondent has 


obtained what appears to be authoritative 


information about the employment situa- 


tion. In. case the official view is as 
set forth, it is desirable that the 
basis for it should be made known to 


Parliament and to the public. Since the 
machinery of Boards or Commissions has 
been set up to assist, among other things, 
in the provision of employment ona 
nation-wide scale, the need for their 
continuance may be considered in case the 
view put forward is substantiated by facts. 


It ie true that considerable sums of 
money under official auspicies have been 


The basis for this con-- 


spent in the last three years in setting up 
the National Small Industries Corporation 
and the Small Industries Service Institutes 
and on the establishment of Industrial 
Estates. The expenditure on the Industrial 
Estates is reported to have been of the 


order of Rs. 44 crores and the amount 


utilized on financing small industries 
schemes is shown to have been nearly 


Rs. 1 crores. Sanctions have been 
accorded in the aggregate for twice the 
amount spent. From the _ published 
reports it is not clear, however, how 


many of the small industries have gone into 
production, what forms of production they 
have undertaken, whether the articles pro- 
duced are consumers goods in common 
demand and what is the extent of additional 
employment they have been able to 
provide, 


Information on most of these points is 
available in respect of the working 
of the Boards and Commissions, The 
reason for the existences ‘of a majority 
of these is that they help in the production 
of consumers goods in common demand 
and are able, on an extensive scale, to 
provide employment especially in a rural 
setting where employment is badly needed 
orin industries where there is astate of 
chronic under-employment. It is need- 
less to go into figures for purposes of 
comparison since the dataon which the 
reported conclusion is drawn are nowhere 
available. In any case, the annual reports of 
the Khadi and Village Industries Commis- 
sion and the periodical reviews it publishes 
contain information both about production 
and employment. Taking the development 
of the Khadi industry alone, in the last six 
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years production has gone up _ from 
little over ten million yards to over sixty 


million yards, while employment has gone 


up from 34 lakhs to nearly [5 lakhs persons. 


in no sector of our economy have both 
production and employment shown so signi- 
ficant a rise. Hence if deductions were to 


j 


have any basis in facts, the conclusion that 
is reported to have been drawn has no 
justification. But it would be an ill-advised 
decision if impressions and prejudices 
were to colour public policy and not record 
and facts, 


| Vaikunth L.. Mehta 
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| As the Second Five Year Plan is 
coming to anend, discussion on the pro- 
bable pattern of development programmes 
in the Third Plan has begun to receive 
public attention. There is general agree- 
ment that the next Five Year Plan should 
be conceived in bolder terms and _ its size 
should be so determined as to further inten- 
sify the tempo roused in productive activity 
during the first and Second Plans and 
thus, ensure a big step forward not only 
in the matter of aggregate national produ- 
ction and national income, but also in term 
of human endeavour and social welfare. 
For, after all, the success of any plan for 
development will be judged not merely 
from aggregates of production and incomes, 
but the level of living especially of ninety 
five per cent of the population which is 
poor and new employment opportunities it 
creates to ensure social and economic 
security to them. — 
Time For Thinking 

There isa notion in influential circles 
that this can be attained through rapid in- 
dustrial development. India, no doubt, has 
plenty of natural resources in raw materi- 
als such as iron ore, coal, bauxite and other 
rare earths and minerals which  pro- 
vide the key* to industrialisation. Big 
steps have already been taken to exploit 
these resources to national advantage and 
the big river valley projects will soon *be 
yielding large duantities of electric power 


THE MONTH 


EDIT OR ) 


which will set the pace for industrial orga- 
nisation and development. It is time, 
therefore, we sat back and started some 
serious thinking. Will large-scale indus- 
trialisation and concentration of capital 
and means of production ever be a solvent 
of the problems of chronic poverty and 
unemployment? There is no difference of 
opinion of any significance on the question 
that India should industrially develop — 
in order to give to the people the goods 
and services essential for economic and 
social growth. But what these industries — 
should be andthe purpose they should 
subserve are questions on which there is 
considerable conflict of views. And these 
precisely are questions which are seldom 
focussed in public discussions. Is India 
going to imitate the other industrially 


developed countries of the world, or will 


she cut out a path of her own ?> 
Picture Of Future Pattern 
The answer to these questions have not 
been categorically provided. Though the 
Second Five Year Plan favours progressive 
decentralisation and devalution of econo- 
mic power to smaller units of production, 


the acceptance of the  opprinciple by 
itself;. dees not provide. the - pics 
ture of the. future pattern. © |t js 


necessary, while we plan for industrial 
development, to have a clear conception 
of the size, location and capacity of the 
units of production. Only when these 
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ans 


not make a steel plant of her own. This 
is amazing and ridiculous. The Russians had - 


are determined can we lay down the 
production pattern for even the key produ- 


cer goods industries. On this aspect of 


planning there is little discussion. 
Much less thought seems to. have 
been given. to it. tL Mise ae 


very well to say that India has to catch up 
up with the world and she has so little 
time to achieve it. Therefore, we should 
bend all our energies and resources to 
industrialise, no matter at what cost. We 
need not quarrel with the protagonists of 
such views. They are people with vested 
interests and go by the pretentious title of 
‘captains of industry’. Their vision. is 
warped and never extends beyond their 
immediate interests. But they are people of 
influence and their wealth gives them the 
power to carry through whatever they plan. 
But they have however, been found out and 
beholden to public view in their real 
colours. Of them Shri Jawaharlal Nehru 
says: ‘' These captains might do a job 
themselves and make good money out of 
it. They got protection and came out as 
great captains. | fear, having come across 
many captains of industry, | am not ter- 
ribly impressed by their captainship. They 
want everything from the Government. 
They borrow money from the Govern- 


ment and they get it and_ they 
become great captains of industry. 
lf is amazing how they spread the 


idea in our Parliament and elsewhere that 
these great captains of industry are some 
genius. He cited the instance of the first 
steel plant. in India, which was set up more 
than 50 years ago by Jamshedji Tata, a man 
of foresight. Though the plant was in exis- 
tence for 50 years, yet India could 


also adopted the practice of getting plants 
from outside, Americaor Germany, but 
they seldom got a thing twice from a foreign — 
country. When they wanted a second f 
plant, they made it themselves. For 50_ 
years India just went on. depending on 
foreign things, and did not think. of the 
basic thing of manufacturing a plant them- 


selves.” | 
Need For Change 


The result is that India has to depend 
on foreign countries for every type of. 
machinery and tools. Import of these 
involves large investment in foreign ex- 
change which is very scare. The ‘‘Captain’s 
of Industry” in India are a class by them- 
selves. Their one concern is quick returns, 
not long-range development. Therefore, 
their pre-occupation has been with the 
development of consumer goods industries. 
Which displace the small home producers, 
and impoverish the people. Thinking men 
here come to realise that the pattern of 
our industrial development and organisa- 
tion must be reversed, much change. 
As Prof. Mahalanobis says : Until sufficient 
machinery and tools become available, © 
itis essential to utilize idle hands for 
the production of cloth, house-hold 
utensils and other consumer goods. This 
is for two reasons. Our greatest shortage 
is of machinery, while we have millions of 
unemployed persons sitting idle. What- 
ever machinery we can afford to import or 
manufacture within the country should be 
used to build up the basic industries which 
would produce more machinery, more 

(Contd. on page 51) | 


SHRI RAOJIBHAI PATEL 


(By BABUBHAI K. PATEL ) 


Shri Raojibhai Patel was born on 
7-7-1899 in a well-known Patidar Family 
of Sojitra in Kaira-District.After completing 
his Primary and Secondary Education in the 
Petlad Boarding School, famous at that 
time, he joined the Wilson College in 
Bombay. I!n the year 1920 in response to 
Gandhiji's. appeal,, he left his studies 
and. joined Gandhiji at Sabarmati 
Ashram.. During his stay with Gandhiji in 
the Ashram, he performed various duties 
from Safaikam to personal cashier of 
Gandhiji. Owing to constant touch with 
Gandhiji, virtues like punctuality, astute- 
ness and regularity developed inhim. He 
turned. out to be oneoof the brilliant dis- 
ciples of Gandhiji. 


At the age of 30 he took the ‘'Brahma- 
charya Vrat'’ before Gandhiji and’ lived a 
Brahmachari’s life ever since. The principle, 
“charity begins at home,’’ was his life 
principle. When under the direction of 
Gandhiji, he was out for collection of the 
Swaraj Fund, the first person he approa- 
ched was his wife. Hetold her: “Till 
there are ornaments on your body | 
cannot approach and appeal to others 
for the fund”. His wife, being a staunch 
believer in Gandhian philosophy as a re- 
sult of her stay in the Ashram with Shri 
Raojibhai, immediately handed over her 
ornaments to Raojibhai. This, perhaps, was 


the beginning of.a life of renunciation and 
dedication for both husband and wife. 


Shri Raojibhai was one of the 80 wor- 
kers selected by Gandhiji for the historical 
“Dandi March” of 1930. 7 


He had imbibed Gandhiji's concept 
that Khadi and village industries are the 
only means to promote the welfare of our 
poor and densely populated country. Ame-~ 
lioration of the poor and underprivileged 
classes of the country through constructive 
work was his missionvin life. He selected 
Matar Taluka, the most backward area of 
Kaira District, as his field of activities. 
Vasai, a small village in Matar Taluka, was 
his first headquarters. In 1942 he started 
an Udyog Mandir at Bhalada the foundation 
stone of which was laid by Shri Morarji 
Desai, the present Union Finance Minister. 


Since then Bhalada remained as a centre of 


his activities. Bhalada was then made a 
Sarvodaya Centre under the Sarvodaya 
Scheme sponsored by the Government of 
Bombay. Under this scheme Shri Raojibhai 
strived for the social and economic better= 
ment of the poor, backward and depressed 
people of 40 villages of Matar Taluka 
through various welfare programmes such 
as Khadi-Gramodyog, Nai Talim, Adult 
Education, Gram Safai, Kumar Chhatralaya, 
and Cultural activities. ° 


With a view to developing village 
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industries on co-operative lines, he 
established the Kaira District Industrial 
Co-operative Association, Nadiad in 


the year 1946 and since then he was the 
Chairman of the institution. Under the 
direct guidance of Shri Raojibhai, the 
Association has achieved notable progress 
in various activities such as sale of hand- 
loom cloth, non-edible oil soap produc- 
tion, production of handmade paper and 
charkha saranjam etc. With his.inspiration 
and as a direct result of his efforts 
about 50 societies of weavers, dyers, oil- 
men, handpounders, leather workers, bam- 
boo workers, utensils makers etc. have 
been established in Kaira District. He was 
put in charge of the Gujarat Branch of the 
Bombay Village Industries Board establish- 
ed in the year 1946 and till the last day of 
his life he was the Chairman of the 
Ahmedabad Division of the Board. 


His activities, however, were not con- 
fined to Khadi and village industries. He 
developed wider interests and there was 


hardly any field of social service where he 


did not leave the impress of his sincerity, 
ability and affability. He was connected 
with a number of district and state level 
co-operative institutions. He was on the 
Board of Directors of Kaira District Cen- 
tral Coop. Bank and Kaira District Milk 
Producers’ Union. He was Chairman 
of the Kaira District Industrial Co-operative 
Association, Kaira District Khadi Mandal 
and Secretary of the Maha Gujarat Khadi 
Mandal. He was a member: of the Senate 
of Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel University, He 
was also a Director of the Bombay State 
industrial Co-operative Association and a 


member of the Bombay State Handloom 
Board and Bombay State Prohibition 
Committee. He was President of Gujarat 
Goseva Sangha and was connected with 
Harijan activities. 


Shri Raojibhai was a servant of the 
people and a patriot par excellence 
During the struggle for freedom he shared 
himself as a brave Satyagrahi and dauntless 
fighter. He and his wife were sent to 
prison several times. He was a staunch 
congress worker and was a member of 
the Gujarat provincial Congress Committee 
and a Secretary of All India Congress 
Committee’ Constructive Wing for Gujarat. 
He diffused strength and confidence 
in all fields of work. His genial tempara- 
ment and child-like simplicity endeared 
him to all who came in contact with him. 


With the establishment of the All India 
Khadi and Village Industries Board in the 
year 1953, he was taken up as a member 
and was put in charge of the Processing of 
Cereals and Pulses and the Handpounding 
of Paddy Industry. His contribution in 
this capacity is invaluable. Against 
many odds and difficulties he worked with 
tenacious determination for the furtherance 
of the cause of the industry. The result is 
that there are more than 700 societies 
doing the work of Handpounding of Paddy 
Industry all over the country today, 


As a member of the Rice Milling Inquiry 
Committee appointed by the Central Goy- 
ernment, he put in strenuous efforts in 
collecting data and presenting an unassail- 
able case for the revival and rehabilitation 


SHRI 


of this important village industry. On the 
basis of the report of this committee the 
Indian Parliament passed the Rice Milling 


Regulation Act last year. 


Shri. Raojibhai Patel’s death is an 
“irreparable national loss’. It can_ verily 
be said of him that he Ads sacrificed his 
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life in the cause of the Nation. Let us pray 
to the Almighty God for bestowal of 
peace to the soul of the deceased, courage 
to his family members to bear such irrepa- 
rable loss and strength to us to fulfill the 


_ mission left unfinished by him. 


-RHADI & VILLAGE INDUSTRIES COMMISSION 
Mistry Bhavan, Dinsha Wacha Road, BOMBAY-1. 
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A WESTERN OR AN EASTERN 
ECONOMY ? 


(By WILFRED WELLOCK) 


India is still unable to, make up, her 
mind whether to base her civilisation on 
highly centralised mass-production indus- 
try or on well-integrated agro-industrial 
village communities with all their wonder- 
ful techniques and skills. In these circum- 
stances the observations of a Westerner who 
has made a long and careful study of the 
origins-and effects of the Industrial Revo- 
lution may not be out of place. In a-series 
of articles which | wrote some forty years 
ago, | had asked India to think twice, when 


she had achieved Swaraj, before.embarking 


on a programme of Western Industrialism. 


Dominating Idea 


In England, | had become familiar with 


their plans. They included centralised and. 


semi-centralised or regional industries, also 
cottage and village industries. Some indu- 
stries were to be nationalised and’ others 
left open to private enterprise, under 
conditions while the co-operative prin- 
ciple was to play a big part in the 


villages. But what | was unable to 
discover was the dominating idea and 
the over-all plan or picture, was 


the population of India to be urbanised 
like that of the United States and Britain, 
or was it toremain spread out in villages, 


but slightly enlarged, well-integrated by 
means of a sound agriculture and a host 
ofcrafts and smalliindustries and thus rich 
in the finest culture, that of creative sel! 
expression. 


¢ 


The Best Foundation 


As | come to:grips. with) India’s major 
economic problems, it becomes indubitabl) 
clear to me that the Gandhian economy is 
a sound policy, that.a-nation-wide system 
of village republics would be the best 
foundation for a classless India, a civilisation 
of high quality and India's best contribu- 
tion to a stable and peaceful) world order 
and.also the speediest: methods of removing 
the bane of poverty.. 


As.long ago. as, 1908, Gandhiji, in his 
pamphlet ‘‘Indian Home Rule’’ stated that 
he had probed Western industrialism to its 
roots and had found them to be cankered. 
He summed it up in the words: “This is a 
Satanic Civilisation; it will be self—dest- 
royed’’. He perceived that--its: processes 
degraded and dehumanised: the workers, 
that its aims and. motives demoralised 
those who directed its courses, and spreac 
the disease of materialism everywhere. It 
has been responsible for two world war: 
and is rapidly. preparing for a third between 
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two Dinosauritan blocks.:Because ‘both are 


the outcome'of materialistic ideologies, they 


lack ithe vision, ‘the understanding and the 
moral “courage to ‘save *themselves ‘from 
catastrophies which they ‘know ‘might 
encompass their extinction as civilisations; 
These are ifacts of which ‘India:must take 
note. 
The Choice 
A:few Western Powers ‘have developed 
enormous production potentials which ‘can 
only be kept going by extravagant and 
wasteful standards. of living at home ‘by 
‘large and ever-growing exports, and ‘by 
big armaments programmes. As the demand 
for markets exceeds the supply, and as 
armaments stimulate fear, Western indus- 
trialism is a breeder of 
conflict. Before long willappear a new 
cause of war: a mighty clash between the 
rising, just demand of an awakening 
and long-repressed East, and the towering 
and ever-rising standards of material living 
‘in the West, especially in the United States 
for the -earth’s resources in food and raw 
materials. These combined demands from 
the East ‘and ‘the West are now outreaching 
supply, while ideological conflicts and the 
fear of war are greatly aggravating this 
acute shortage problem by the develop- 
ment of re-armament programmes which 
surpass all knowledge or understanding. 
What India has now to decide is whether 
she intends to enter this international vor- 
tex, the fundamental evil of which is 
materialism, uncriticised, uncontrolled high 
standards of material living, and what 
follows from this, class war and. finally 
world ideological war, or whether she 
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means to keep out/of it, which she ‘can only 
do'by'pursuing an ‘essentially self-sufficient 
economy, and civilisation of ‘high quality in 
which material values will be controlled by 
spiritual values ‘and ‘principles. 


% 


Shri Nehru, has declared over and over 
again that India’s aim. is economic self— 
sufficiency-not absolute, of course. This 
policy is.necessary, first, in order to insure 
her economic and financial independence, 
and second, because with such an economy 
tndia will not be a cause of those internat- 
ional strains and stresses from which, as 
explained above, modern wars spring. 


But what India has not yet decided ‘is 
whether she hopes to achieve this end 
mainly by way of centralised mass—produc- 
tion industry, or mainly: by way of a well— 


integrated agro-industrial economy. That 


issue is vital. If India makes 'the former 
choice she -will be unable to escape two 
major evils the pursuit of material wealth 
as a major objective, and the dehumanisa- 
tion of the workers ona growing, and 
finally colossal scale. 


Decline And Degradation 


The spiritual declinesof the West dur- 
‘ing the last century (symbolised in its pre- 
sent Satanic Civilisation’’, with its growing 
fears ‘and war preparations)\has been pri- 
marily due to the fact that ‘the making of 
riches became the primary motive behind 
the Industrial Revolution. Hence there is 
great danger of ‘pursuing a particular 


form of industry merely because it 
yields the maximum quantity ~of 
goods. But quality of the produc 


tion must also be considered, individuality 
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and variety, and what is much more 
important, the quality of human persona- 
lity. An Industrial set-up which turns out 
millions of articles, every one of which is 
the spit of the other, produces a dead 
monotonous world, and also, which is 
much more important and dangerous, a 
uniform man, the mass-man of the 
industrial West, who has made possible 
and even become the basic of the 
totalitarain State. Moreover, — the 
producers of uninspiring monotony 
don't do this for love, but for money, while 
workers condemned to repetitive labour 
which requires neither skill nor intelligence 
can only endure much human indignity for 
the sake of the means to lie. | Hence mass 
production carried out on avast scale in- 
volves human degradation all round and 
the infection of the whole of society with 
the canker of materialism. 


Road To Communism 

There is this also to besaid. Many 
Indians claim that maximum mass—produc- 
tion development is necessary in order to 
raise the standard of living of the poorest, 
and in the quickest possible time. The 
fact is, however, that the masses of India’s 
needy live in her 5,50,000 villages, and 
were the new mass produced goods of 
India presented to them for purchase to- 
morrow, they would not be able to buy 
them. Only the few workers would be 
able to buy them who had been brought 
from the villages into the new 
factories ‘What then would hap- 
pen? This is what would happen. Most 
of the new production would have to be 
sold on the foreign market, as Indian tex- 
tiles are - today since they constitute an 


important item of India’s exports, eve 
while scores of millions of villagers do no 
possess more than one square yard c 
cotton cloth each. Hence, instead of th 
new industrialism solving India’s povert 
problem, it would stimulate the class we 
and hasten the march of Communism. 


The argument is worth pursuing. Man 
Indians do not realise how few poverty 
stricken people would benefit from a 
even gigantic programme of industri 
expansion. Today India has over 400 cotto 
mills. Yet they employ only 8,00,00 
people, men and women. And how lor 
has it taken to produce them ? Were Ind 
to embark on an industrial programm 
which included the erection and fittir 
out of say 4,000 factories of all kinds durir 
the next 15 or 20 years, she should do n 
more than touch the fringe of her  villag 
poverty and under-employment problen 
And what about the cost ? 


At present world prices (which ai 
going to remain so for avery long time 
the scheme would cost several thousar 
crores of rupees. India could not finance 
nor could any other country except th 
United States. But in view of the latter 
military designs and the pfeparations th 
are. now being made for a possible Dinos 
urian conflict with Communism, wou 
India sanction at this time an Americ 
financial invasion of her country? | knc 
‘the answer to that question. In her for 
ign poilcy India is extraordinarly realist 
and sound. She must be equally realist 
in her domestic policy, and realism sugge 
that she concentrate on bringing bette 
ment by way of asteady and continui 
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process, and simultaneously to the meeting 
millions in her villages. This can be done 
by one means only, the application of the 
Gandhian economy, that is, by the transfor- 
mation of her disintegrated villages into 
village republic. : 


Salvation 


| Gandhiji was very far sighted and ama- 


zingly practical when he declared that 


India’s salvation depends upon the spinn- 
ing wheel first as a means of winning Swa- 
raj, and afterwards as a means of raising 
the living standards of her poverty-stric- 
ken villages, the variety and quality of their 
life, and the status and dignity of thelr me- 
thod. 3 | 


' The attitude of the Government to this 
claim seems to be this; Very well, if you 


really believe in this policy, get on with — 


it and. we will wish you. God-speed, and 
we shall be glad to help you. ‘But is that 
enough? Big economic and _ international 
issues are at stake, including that of another 
world war. Moreover, equally big spiritual 
issues are also at stake. The decision to be 
made involves the issue of whether the 
purpose of civilisation is to make wealth 
and give the people a good time, (eat, 
drink and be merry, for tomorrow we die ) 
or whether it is to make men and women, 


of full stature-physically, intellectually, 
-and spiritually, and to this end to 
fashion the right kind of cultural 


institutions. A sound democracy cannot 
possibly rest upon a foundation of mass 
mer with mass minds, for they would 
always’ vote for the Government which 
promised them the most wealth and the 
_ largest array of social amenities. And they 


techniques 
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would win the elections for they would 
always be in the majority. The alternative 
would be a right or left dictatorship. 


But if the chief concern of the State be 
to breed a race of whole men and women, 
then they must be given tasks which will 
develop all their faculties, especially their 
emotion, their imaginations and their crea- 
tive powers. Without responsbility of hu- 
man wholeness. cannot be achieved. Accord- 
ingly, an economic, industrial and cultural 
system must be devised which will provide 
these fundamental rights in fullest measure 
to the entire community, and not to the 
financially privileged few. 


Gandhian Way 


The Gandhian economy alone can do 
that. It is an ancient economy, being as 
old as society itself. Modern industrial 
techniques have destroyed it. Still newer 
must restore it, but give 
to ita richer content. Instead of man's 
inventive genius running to gigantism in 
machines, factories and cities, it 
should be directed to the small machine, to 
mechanical devices to assist men in the 
production of commodities of high quality, 
yet in such numbers that all may have 
them if they so desire. Inthe making of 
such commodities men, women and even 
children would find the means of self-— 
realisation, self-fulfilment and complete 
soul satisfaction. The outcome would be a 
beautiful world and a richly endowed 
humanity. 3 


The foundations of such an India are 
already being laid by a few devout followers 
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of Gandhiji. They are making enormous 
sacrifices; ‘but are finding in ‘them satisfa- 
cations which the politics andthe riches 
of industrialism would never give them. 
In different parts of ‘India | have visited, 
Ashrams and centres are concentrat- 
ing on producing spinning wheels. Cotton 
cloth woven from handspun yarn in every 
Indian home means wealth ‘and well-being. 
Here, and now, ‘not in fifteen or twenty 
years. To teach women'the art of embro- 
idery, would add beauty to garments 
and covers, etc. Other industries, cottage 
and village as ‘fast as the appliance 
which they require could be produced, 
including the necessary raw materials. The 
production of the latter would provide new 
local occupations. So the work could pro- 
ceed fast enough to maintain a continuity 
of progress from end to end of India. 


‘Not For Profit 


It is an inspiration to witness this proc- 
ess'in action, for once it commences ‘there 
is no checking its advance. It-may comme- 
nce in one village with one or two classes 
in Basic Education, in another with a 
maternity centre or a clinic, and in another 
with the sinking of a well or installing a 
surface drainage scheme. But what it be, 
news of it spreads immediately to the surr- 
ounding villages which then ask forthe 
same. facilities. What is more, they are 
willing to make a contribution towards 
‘them from their scanty means. 


As this process of village industrial 
expansion develops the surplus labour 
of the villages would — gradually 
be absorbed, where-upon attention 
would be directed to devising more and 


more mechanical .aids, possibly with »the 
use of electric, wind or water power. 
Already electricity :is .being icarried to 
many villages. The’ main ipoint.'to ibe 
watched in this developments ithat the 
mechanical devices adopted ‘should «serve 
as aids to the craftmen’s skill to qualtiy 
production and not to cheap mass—produc- 
tion of characterless goods for profit’s 
sake. 


It is true, of course, that a certain 
amount of highly centralised industry can- 
not be avoided, but it should’ be avoided as 
far as possible. It is often largely a mat- 
ter of technique. If itis reduced to the 
minimum, there would be no difficulty in 
arranging that the workers in such indus- 
try .were ‘given a ~secondary occupation 
which enabled‘them to develop‘their crea- 
tive powers. 


Creative Resolution 
Were India to adopt:.this .general plan, 


she would escape |the evilsithat have over- 
taken the West and which snow «threaten 


the collapse and even) the-extinction-of -its 


civilisation. It is. when -civilisation become 
urbanised and prosperous, -when money 
values supersede creative and other 
spiritual values, that civilisations begin 
to decay and the trek to perdition 
commences. The big .problem of the 
West is whether. a new social erder born 
ofa creative revolution can take place 
before an atomic, war sweeps its civilisation 
and .everything else into the great 
unknown. That creative revolution would 
be the Western. counterpart to the revolu- 
tion of the Gandian economy:in India. 


Not only has India'a clearer road te 
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travel than we of the West, she has much 


more political backing, despite the enerva- , 


ting indecision which now prevails. Shri 
Nanda Minister for Planning and the Plan- 
ning Commission, have publicly expressed 
‘their profound faith inthe principle.of co- 
operation in the economic and social deve- 
lopment of village life. Shri Nanda sees 
in co-operation the. surest guarantee of es-. 
tablishing a sound village democracy while 
the latter,envisages the unification of the 
village panchayat and the various co-opera- 
tive organisations. 


Were Indian statemen to take their 
courage in their hands and declare their 
intentionsto-build ,bodily on the. founda- 
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: 
tion laid down by Gandhiji, and were they 


to ical ubontthe nation to give them the 


utmost backing in this task and upon the 
youth of India to devote their talents to 
this great creative revolution in their 
villages, as workers, as teachers, as tech- 
nicians, the face of India and the outlook 
of her people could be completely changed 
inside thirty years. It is, | am convinced, 
the most effective social revolution which 
lies open to her. It lies in India’s power to 
initiate a new creative era which might 
spread to the ends of the earth whence 
mankind universally would enter into 
wider freedoms than it has ever known, 
including the freedom of world intercourse 
and world: peace. 
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A KERALA SURVEY 


The Kerala Khadi and Village Indus- 
tries Board at its meeting held on [8th 
May 1958 appointed a committee to study 
the employment position in the coir indus- 
try in the coastal areas of the State. The 
committee carried out a survey of the 
following villages : 


Name of Name of 
District Village 
Trivandrum Murukkumpuzha 
Quilon Paravoor, Thevalakkara 
| Alleppey Thikkunnapuzha Muhamma 
Kottayam Maravanthuruthu 
Ernakulam Kumbalangy 
Trichur Kandassankadavu 
Palghat Ponnani 
Kozhikode Mannoor, Kizhariyoor 
Cannannore  Mattool 


The object of the enquiry was to expl- 
ore the possibilities for the development 
of Khadi and village industries in the 
coastal areas where there is very acute 
unemployment and where the coir industry 
provides the principal source of income. 


REPORTS ON 


1. MURUKKUMPUZHA 


Murukkumpuzha is a village in the Tri- 
vandrum District with 683 households. 
Of these, 50 households were selected at 
random and‘studied. The total population 
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Information regarding the total number 
of households, demographic particulars of 
household members and employment 
details were collected in a household 
schedule by visiting 50 selected households 
at random in each village. In general sche- 
dule information on details about those enga- 
ged in the coir industry in particular vil- 
lages,the loss of employment, the working 
of existing industries, the number of emp- 
loyees in each,number of working days each 
month, average monthly income,availability 
of raw materials, industries that could be 
started in the village, the availablity of raw 
material, technical personnel, marketing 
facilities etc. were collected. In view of the 
fact that the information obtained in the 
general schedule varied widely from person 
to person, no definite conclusion could be 
arrived at as regards individual industries. 


The enquiry was started on 8th Septem- 
ber and completed on 31st October 1958. 


The information obtained in the house- 
hold schedule was compiled and analysed. - 
The results for each of the villages survey- 
ed are presented below: __ 


VILLAGE STUDIES” 


of the village is found to be 4,237. Women 
are comparatively more in number than - 
the men. The average size of the family 
iS 6.2: 


In a total population of 4,237, only 1,981. 
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people are in the working-age-group of 
I5 to 55 years. This is less than 50 per 
cent of the total population when the State 
average of working—age-group population 
is more than 53 per cent. 


About 642 people in the village are 
illiterate in the working-age-group or about 
33 per cent. 


The number of educated people - edu- 
cated taken to include  matriculates, 
intermediates, graduates and post graduates 
in all the village - is very small. Smaller 
still is the number of technically qualified. 
hands. | 


The number of earners come up to 
1,271 and earning dependents upto 96. 


The number of people regularly and 
causually employed comes to about. 1,134. 
The number of people in the working-age- 
group is 1,981. There are some people 
outside the working-age-group who are 
able to work. Thus the total number of 
persons who could be employed is more 
than 2,000 and those employed are only 
1,134. Thus about half of the persons who 
could be employed are unemployed. 


- The people in casual employment are 
much less than those in regular employ- 
ment. The income of a person in regular 
employment is about Rs. 34. | Considering 
that about 3 persons per household could 
be employed, we see that the income per 
month per household is above Rs. !00. 
But we know that only about half are 
employed and thus the income also falls to 
Rs. 50. The size of the family being 6.2. 

’ Thus Rs. 50 must support 6.2 persons. The 
condition of the casually employed worker 


with 96 hours of work a month is deplor- 
able. eas 


The employment status is analysed as 
follows ; 


|. Employers 123 
2. Employees 847 
3. (Own-account workers ISI 


Coir Industry is the most important 
single occupation in the village. When 
opinions were gathered, a bigger unit was 
subjected to study with 2,400 households 
and 2,500 people, were said to be 
engaged in coir in the four wards con- 
stituting the Murukkumpuzha village. About 
250 people are engaged inthe retting of 
cocoanut husks.; They engage themselves 
in some other work when they are not 
employed in the retting of husk. Thus we 
cannot find a group of people who are 
engaged in retting alone. The income these 
people get is more than what. the beaters 
and spinners get. Their income is about 
Re. | on an average per day. 


As regards beaters they get employment 
throughout the month. They get only 
about half of what the retters get though 
they are employed for the whole month. 
Their income will vary from Rs. 15 to 2C 
per month. 3 


As regards the spinners, they are the 
most numerous. They come to abou: 
2,000 approximately. They also get.em 
ployment mostly throughout the- year 


Their income is much less. 


In all these cases we see that peopk 
below I5 are employed in the differen 


stages of retting, beating and spinning anc 
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so a substantial number of people outside 
the age group |5-55 are engaged in this. 


The depression in the coir trade has 
thrown out of employment about 40 per 
cent of the population previously engaged 
incoir. But it cannotbe said that some 
people were completely ousted from the 
coir business. They are even now em- 
ployed, but the hours of work and income 
they used to get have gone down, |. e., 
they have less work and less income now. 


Industries In The Villages : 


Next in importance to coir is weaving. 
But in the household survey, the conclu- 
sion arrived at was ‘that only a smaller 
number ‘than #th of those who are engaged 
in.weaving are spinners. In the study, the 
number of spinners comes to about 55 
whereas the number of weavers are 273. 
So-we see that weaving is. very important 
here. They get work for more than 20 
days a month and the average income per 
head is Re. |. The marketing of these 
products of the industry is done by a Wea- 
ving Co-operative Society and only less than 
lO per cent is sold otherwise. So next to 
coir, weaving industry is the most impor- 
tant. 


Second in order of importance is rattan 
and cane work done in the village. They 
get employment for more than 25 days, and 
the income they get is substantial, unlike 
in the weaving business. It was pointed 
out that those who are engaged in rattan 
and cane work get.an income greater than 
the weavers. But the finance required is 
not always easily available and so they 
have to confront difficulties. 


There are people engaged in bamboo 
work, i.e., basket-making, mat-making and 
making of other articles’ But this is con- — 
fined to the Melthonnakkel village. Those 
people engaged in this work get more than 
25 days work a month, but the income 
they get is six annas a day on‘the average. 


Bee-keeping is also another village indus- 
try. People generally underestimate the 
benefits that can be derived from this. But 
there are only very few people who con- 
sider this as a source of income. To most 
people it is a hobby. 


Fishing and brine shell collection are 
two sources of income to the people. In 
Murukkumpuzha and suburbs there are 
about 150 people engaged in this and earn 
a livelihood. 


Industries To Be Developed : 


KHADI: There areja large number of 
unemployed people in the village. Khadi 
can do a. good deal in ameliorating the con- 
ditions of these unemployed. .Khadi spin- 
ning can be taught and this could be made 
a source of income. Some Parlshramalayas 
have been started and training -has »been 
given to some people. 


As regards handpounding of rice all 
women are more or less skilled in this. 
Though this is avery strenuous work, 
there are women.in large numbers who can 
be employed in this. This .will give .an 
additional income to the women. 


There are also people in the village who 
are hereditarily engaged in oil crushing. 
They will be able to organise small units 
of oil crushing industries. 
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2. PARAVOOR : 


The two villages selected for investiga- 
tion and study in Quilon district were 
Paravoor and Thevalakkara. Paravoor and 
Thevalakkara are known from very ancient 
times as coir centres and the inhabitants 
-of which depend upon coir and coir 
products for their sustenance. Of the two 
places, the first studied was Paravoor. 


Paravoor isia village: about 10 miles away 
from the Quilon town. It has 2,660 house- 
holds.and.atotal population of 12,556 people 
of. which 6,012 are men. and ‘6,544 women. 
The average: size of: the: family is:4.72 in 
Paravoor,. which is:much smaller than: the 
state average; It»may be:mentioned that it 
is because: of the-individualistic nature of 
each person or earning: member that famil- 
ies branchout fromthe general group. 


Working-Age-Group : 


The: total) number of people in the 
working-age-group is 6,278, exactly half of 
the total population. Of these, women 
outnumber men, the numbers. being, 3,618 
and 2,660 respectively. 


Among the 6,278 people in the working 
age-group there are |,643 illiterate people 
of whom 426 are men 1,117 women. 


The number.of educated people, that is 
matriculates, intermediates, graduates 
and above, comes to about 585 or less 
than 50 per 1,000 of the population. 


There are 2,766 earners: on the whole 
in Paravoor village. The number of earning 
dependents is: 1,330; aboutrhalf of the ear- 
ning population. 


employed: people are-very few: 


Thus:4,096 people earn: 


their livelihood: fully or partly,: Of'these; 
some! people: are in regular: employment 
and: some: others in casual: employment. 
They have to support a) population of 
12,556. Thus the burden :of dependency is 
above 3, The unemployed comes:to about 
2,022 whichis about, 32: per: cent» of the 
working-age-group population. 


Average monthly income of a person in 
regular employment is Rs. 42. The:casually 
Ignoring: 
the insignificant:number of casually:emplo- 
yed, we. may: calculate that Rs. 42 of:in- 
come per regularly employed’person works 
out to Rs. I4 per employed person fora 
month. For the casually employed, their 
income is much low. The average per week 
is Rs. 5. 


When the employment status is :studied, 
we may divide them into. employers, 
employee and own account workers. The 
employers number about 479, the em- 
ployees 2,394: and the own account’ workers 
1,170. 


The most important village-industry in 
this area is coir spinning. Beedi-making and 
weaving come only next. to coir in-order: 
of importance, It has been found that. 1,543 
persons out of a working-age-group popul- 
ation of 6,278 are coir spinners, 


The raw husks undergo a series of pro- 
cesses until at: last’ the fibre-is converted 
into very fine products, . of- artistic value 
like mats and’ matting: Retting, beating 
and spinning are the most important 
processes. 


Very few. people are engaged in’ retting 
of:husks, This-is‘no:-main source of ‘income: 
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A worker engaged in retting has work only 
for less than a week in a month and for 
the rest of the timehe is otherwise enga- 
ged. Thus there is no group of people 


who adopt retting as their main occupation. 


The income the retter gets is generally 
about Rs. 3 per day's work. One particu- 
larity is that the daily wage inthis is com- 
paratively higher than the other fields. 


As regards beating, a worker can beat 
~ about 60 husks a day on the average. For 
this.an average daily income of As. !2 is 
obtained. The beaters are employed 
throughout the season. 


About spinning and the other processes 
leading to the final stage of manufacture, 
the worker gets a larger income than the 
beater if retts are used. If not, the income 
to the spinner is less than As. 6. 


Weaving is also important here and 
many people are engaged in this. 


A certain number of people who were 
previously engaged in coir are now unem- 
ployed owing to the depression that came 
over the coir industry. 


Existing Industries: 


Fishing is the important source of 
‘income next to Coir. As many people are 
engaged in fishing as the total number of 
workers in coir industry. Fishing can be 
developed. But finance presents an insur- 
mountable difficulty. In fishing occupation 
an average income of Rs. 50 per month may 
be expected. - 


Oil crushing is carried on a caste—basis 
in this village. There are a number of fami- 
lies who are traditional oil-crushers. In 


weaving and oil-crushing there is no bright 
prospect. 


Besides all these, there is clay mining 
and cane and rattan work inthe village 
and this affords a means of livelihood toa 
section of the people. 


The Industries That Can Be Started 
Or Expanded : 


Training in Khadi spinning is being 
given in different centres. A large number 
of people has already been given training. 
There is the possibility of giving training 
to more people and thus propagate Khadi 
in different parts of the village. Hand- 
pounding of rice can be very conveniently 
undertaken on co-operative lines and it 
can employ a large number of people irres- 
pective of education and technical skill. ~ 
There are trained personnel here for the 
manufacture of soap. But the only disad-— 
vantage, and the serious one for that 
matter, is the non-availability of non-edible 
oils. 


Bee-keeping also can be encouraged. 
People can take to it as a hobby and can 
serve as aprofitable and easy way of 
earning an income. 


3. THEVALAKKARA : 


Thevalakkara is a village in the Quilon 
district. It is one of the important centres 
of coir industry. It has a population of 
22,437 and 3,452 households. Unlike in 
Murukkumpuzha and in Paravoor, the male 
population is more than the female popula- 
tion. It may be mentioned that 6.6 persons 
constitute an average household. 
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The number of people in the working 
age-group is only 9,945. Of these 4,902 are 
men and 5,043 women. Thus in the wor- 
king-age-group women PEE the number 
of men. 


In the working-age-group population 
of 9,945, there are on the whole 1,794 
illiterates. One striking factor here is 

the number of illiterate women. This 
- works out to 18 per cent of the working 
age-group. 


The educated group, that is, matricu- 
lates, intermediates, graduates and people 
with higher qualifications has only 207 
persons. What is still worse is the low 
number of technical personnel. The 
number is about 138. 


Of the 9,945 people in the working age- 
group, 3,452 are earners and 2,07! are 
earning dependents. These earning depe- 
ndents may be either regularly employed 
or casually and their income may be much 
less and hence depend on others for suste- 
ance, 


Onthe whole 5,521 people are ear- 
ners including earning dependents. The 
earners, i. e., 3,452 persons have to support 
a total population of over 22,000. The only 
help they receive is that they are assisted 
by their dependents, contributing some- 
thing to their income. The burden of 
dependency here is more than 4. This is 
perhaps a village where there is the highest 
burden on dependency. The number of 
unemployed péople is 4,626. Thus only 
about half of the working-age-group popu- 
lation are employed. 


The average monthly income of the 
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regularly. employed people is to the tune of 
Rs. 47 per month. This Rs. 47 has to 
support at least 3 others besides the earner. 
Thus we see that an average of Rs. II or 
[2 will go to each individual for their 
subsistence. 


Considering the employment status 
of the population, employers num- 
bered about 345 and employees 2,484. The 
number of own account workers is 2,415. 


It is seen that spinning, fishing and 
beedi-making are the important occupa- 
tions which engaged half of the working 
age-group population. The statistics colle- 
cted from households give the number as 
follows: 


Spinners : 966 
Fisherman : 828 
Beedi-makers ; 278 


Thus spinning occoupies the most imp- 
ortant place with the largest number of 
people working on it. 


Thevalakkara is one of the important 
coir centres. 


The processes in the production of coir 
are broadly divided into 3, namely (1) 
retting, (2) beating, and (3) spinning. 


As regards retting, only very few 
people are engaged in this. According to 
available information, oniy about 100 
persons are engaged In this. The income 
these people get per day is about Rs. 3. 
This would have been a very fertile source 
of income had there been retting of husks 


every day. They get employment only for 
some 30 days in a month. 
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Secondly beating of the husk is to be 
considered. There are two types of 
beating and two types of spinning. A large 
section of people is engaged in beating 
raw husk and spinning, them into yarn 
without the use of spindles. Another 
important section of the, people: beat the 
retted husk and use the fibre thus secured 
and. they spin yarn using rattas. Thus 
raw-husk beating and, retted-husk-beating 
are equally important here.The same is the 
case with the spinning of yarn. The number 
of people not using ratts exceed the other. 


The average income of the beater is less 
than 10 annas but more than 8 annas. There 
is, however, a sizable reduction in the in- 
come of people beating raw husk because 
it‘takes more time and energy to beat the 
raw husk than the retted husk. 


What a worker. gets for spinning yarn 
With spindles is more than that ofa spinner 
by hand. In certain cases he gets twice as 
much. 
spinning undertaken easily. 


Existing Industries : 

Coir is already a flourishing industry 
in the village.What comes next in the order 
of importance’'is fishing. It has’ been poin- 
ted out that the fishermen population here 
is as important as the population engaged 
in coir. These fishermen get work only for 
15 days in the month on average, But they 


get Rs. 2 each a day. 


Not less important is the Screwpine 
industry. About 3,000 people are engaged 
inthis. But they get only very little from 
the work they do. They get work for 30 
days a month, but their average“income-can 


Spindles can be introduced and_ 
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be-estimated to be near about Rs. 10. 


Weaving is the other’ important o¢cu- 
pation. There are about 400 people engaged 
in this. They get an income of'Rs. 1.50 per 
day on days when there is work for them. 


Pottery, basket weaving etc. are occu- 
pations which also give employment to a 
number of people in the area. 


Industries To Be Developed Or Started: 


|. Khadi, 

2. Handpounding of paddy 
3. Beekeeping and . 

4, Oil crushing. . 


As regards. Khadi:spinning and weaving, 
the people ofthe locality, have a,sentimen- 
tal liking for Khadi spinning, and weaving, 
Though raw materials are not available, it 
should be pointed out that there are expe- 
rienced people here who can undertake a’ 
programme of Khadi propagation: Besides, 
there are co-operative societies’ which are 
interested in Khadi and village industries. 
‘Koivila’ is) one which is directing its 
activities in this direction. 


Secondly handpounding is a 
village industry which can 
be undertaken anywhere paddy, is available 
and the question of personnel is irrelevant. 
There are facilities for the sale of the hand- 
pounded rice and there are societies like - 
the. ‘‘Arinallor Co-operative Society”’ 
which can do a good deal in this direction. 


Bee-keeping can be begun or encouraged’ 
in this place. The locality is quite suitable 
for the development of beekeeping. 


Oil crushing can also be encouraged 
because there are tracitional oil crushers 
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‘here who can revive the industry and thus 
employ some people more in the industry. 


Thus it may be said that there are all 
possibilities of developing Khadi, hand-— 
pounding of rice, beekeeping ard oil crush- 
ing industries in this village. 


4. MARAVANTHURUTHU : 


Maravanthuruthu is a village in the 
Kottayam district with 1,089 households, 
The total population is 6,269 in which the 
number of women exceeds men. For every 
100 men in the population there are 113 
women. 


The total number of people in the wor- 
king-age-group is 3,066, which is much 
below the State average. The number of 
illiterate people in the working—age-group 
is 603 or about 20 per cent. The number 
of educated people, namely matriculates, 
graduates and intermediates, is 187. 


There are only 2I persons with techni- 
cal qualifications. |The average size of the 
household is 6.03. 


There are 1,479 earners and 997 earning 
dependents in the village. The earners 
have to share their income to meet the 
expenses. of dependents who are earning, 
but not enough for their sustenance. 
the total population who are earning or 
who are earning dependents come to 2,476. 


The number of people with regular 
employment is 665 and those with casual 
employment is 1,499. The total working 
population is thus 2,164. The number of 
people in the working age group is 3,066. 
Thus about 43 per cent of the total work- 
ing-age-group population is unemployed. 


Thus ° 


The average income per regular worker 
is Rs. 37 whereas in the case of casual 
worker the weekly income is Rs. 2-/-0. 
The monthly income of the casual worker 
is Rs. || and the monthly income of the 
regular worker is Rs. 37. The casual wor- 
ker gets work only for 16 hours a week. 


The burden of dependency per worker 
is 2.9 i,e.a person working wy have to 
support 2.9 people. 


There are practically no employers. 
There are employees and own account 
workers. They are 1,175 and 1.217 in 
number respectively. 


Maravanthuruthu is a place where coir 
industry is very successfully carried out. 
There are labourers from ratters to spin- 
ners and there are some factery workers 
also. First of all the cocoanut husks are 
retted in the brine available in the back 


waters. . These are kept soaked in _ water 
for a period of 6 to 12 months. Then they 
are taken out and beaten. The effort 


required of the beater is proportionate to 
the time the husk has been under water. 


The income of the retter is greater. 
That the number of retters is very small 
because it is nota job requiring labour 
throughout the year. Once the husks are 
retted there is raw material until the whole 


_retted husk has been beaten and converted 


to yarnof fibre. Theincome the retter 
gets varies from Re. | to Rs. 4. The ave- 
rage is Rs. 2-8-0. 


Beaters also are not: engaged for the 


“whole time in a year or month. They get 


work for 10 or 12 days a month and their 
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daily wages come up to As. 12. A substan- 
tial proportion of the population of the 
village is engaged in this, but they are 
employed only for a part of the year. 
Their income when compared with the 
income of the retter is small. 

There are spinners in the village. 
Spinning is done in two ways. Spinning 
by hand and spinning by using ratts. The 
use of spindle is more convenient and the 
income accruing to the worker will be 
greater than the income accuring 
to the hand Spinners. The in- 
come to the spinner using spindles comes 
to'Re. |, whereas the hand spinner gets an 
income amounting to As8. It should be 
noted here that beaters include spinners 


and spinners spin the yarn after having. 


beaten them to fibre. 

Owing to the depression in the industry, 
a large number of people have lost employ- 
ment, while the others get less employ- 
ment. This results in a dimiuntion of 
income. 
The Existing industries: 

Among the industry which keep within 
its fold a large number of people are fishing 


and handloom weaving. The fishing carried 


on in these coastal regions is unorgani- 
sed and so the _ ffisherman does not 
derive as much benefit as should 


accrue to him. section 
of people known as valas are engaged in 
this and they are traditionally fishermen. 


A particular 


Thus fishing is carried on 
on caste. basis: These fishermen 
do nothave work throughout the 
month. They depend on the weather and 


elements for their livelihood because here. 


fish appear only in certain places on certain 


occasions and very great skill is required 
to predict the time and place, when and 
where they appear. Though they are not 
employed throughout the year, the income 
they get is not less than what others get. 
‘An average fisherman can be considered to 
get-not less than Rs. 2 per day. 


There are also people who are engaged 
in handloom weaving. There is not as many 
people in handloom weaving as there are 
in fishing. They get work for about 25 
days ina month. On the average they can 
expect Re. | per day. Fishing and hand- 
loom weaving employ a large number of 
people. 


Industries To Be Developed And 
Newly Started : 

Khadi, among the small industries, 
has an important place. _Parishra- 


malayas have been started and training has 
been given to members of families pre- 
viously engaged in coir. 


Handpounding of rice has _ great 
potentialities from the point of view of 
giving employment. But paddy is not 
available in large quantities to be stored. 
Cocoanut Palmgur: There are large 
number of cocoanut palms which, if pro- 
perly tapped, can produce gur. There are 
people experienced in tapping cocoanut 
palms. Raw materials are available in 
large quantities and the cocoanut palms if 
tapped will be a source of income besides 
having the salutory effect of curtailing the. | 
consumption of toddy. 


5. THRIKKUNNAPUZHA: | 
Thrikkunnapuzha is a village in the 
Alleppey district. It is a coastal village with 
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2,526 households and a total population of 
14,190. The average size of the household 
is 5.6. In this village there are 6,817 women 
and 7,373 men. The total working group 
population is greater than the average per- 
centage of working age population to the 
total population. Here it is 65 per cent. 


There are 3,182 people in the. working 
age-group who are illiterates. Women 
exceed men in the group who are illite— 
rates by as much as four times. 


As regards the educated-including 
matriculates, intermediates, graduates and 
post-graduates it may be said that on the 
whole there are 202. Technically qualified 
persons number I0| of whom trained school 
teachers constitute the majority. 


The number of earners is given as 4,292 
and the number of earning dependents 
[,112. These earning dependents earn only 
very little. | Though they may be regularly 
employed in certain cases, the income that 
accrues to them Is meagre. 


The number of people with regular em- 
ployment is 858. Those with casual em- 
ployment is 3,646. The unemployed num- 
berm3,4/: | 

The burden of dependency is 3.17. 
When we consider the casually employed 
also, we see that the burden becomes much 
greater. There is. a comparatively big 
burden. | 


The income of the regularly employed 
is about Rs. 45. The casually employed 
get only Rs. 16 a month. 

When we study the employment status, 
the employees are 4,045 in number and the 
own account workers 805. 


are 


Fishing and beedi-making constitute 
the major occupation of the village. There 
are some people engaged in boatwork, 
Fishermen number about 800 and the other 
two groups, namely, beedi making and boat 
work employ 400 people each. 

From the opinion gathered, it is conclu- 
ded that about 50 per cent of the people — 
engaged in coir-business. These 
include people engaged in getting of raw 
husk, beaters and sipnners. The retters 
have, work only four days a month. The 
average income that a retter gets is about 


Rs. 1.75 on the whole. There are about 
300 engaged in this retting. 


The beaters from the major part of the 
total coir population. They get work on 
the average for 20 days and the average in- 
come per worker is As. 6 per day. About 
4,500 are engaged in retting. 

Those in spinning are less than those in 
beating. They get work on the average for 
25 days and the daily income comes to 
about As. 8. Owing to the general depres- 
sion in Coir business about 30 per cent 
have been partly unemployed. 

The Existing Industries: 
The most important indus- 
extent in the village, next 
in importance only to coir, is fishing. 
There are about 1,500 people engaged in 
this industry. But since fishing depends 
on the natural factors and has much 
todo with weather and other climatic 
conditions, fishing does not constitute 
a steady source of income. But it can be 
said that on the average for about I5 days; 
the fishermen get employment. The ave- 


try 


_tage income of the fishermen can be put 


at Rs. 2 a day, 
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The next occupation which employs a 
large number of people is beedi—making. 
There are about 500 people in this busi- 
ness. But here also there is the problem 
of lack of full employment. The beedi- 
rollers are employed only for some 20 or 
24 days. The average income per worker 
is Re. |, although there are workers who 
get as muchas Rs. 2. But these skilled 
workers are few and so the average income 
-of the beedi worker can be placed at Re. |. 


Besides there are occupations which 
employ only less people. They are hand- 
pounding of rice, oil crushing and handloom 
weaving. These are not very important 
here. 


industries To Be 
Expanded 


Developed And 


KHADI: Training has been imparted and 
is being imparted in Khadi spinning under 
the N. E. S. Block, Haripad. So there are 
trained people available for strating spinn- 
ing centres. 
of unemployed people, Khadi spinning and 
Khadi weaving will be useful. Dyeing and 
printing cannot be started here’ because 
there is hardly any trained person. 

Flandpounding: Already there. are 

people, especially women, who take to 
handpounding and there are many more 
people,who can be attracted to this work. 
Rut one thing should be noted. Paddy, the 
essential raw material, is not available here. 
It is pointed out that only 25 per cent of 
what would be required is available in the 
village. “There are Mahila Samajams which 
‘can undertake the responsibility of orga- 
nising or forming ‘co-operative organisa- 
tions for the propose. 


‘men exceeds the number of women. 


Since thre are large number” 


Beekeeping: There are Mahila Sami 
jams which can undertake all these villag 
industries especially beekeeping. Beside 
ensuring income to those engaged | 
bee-keeping, it is a very convenient way ¢ 
supplementing the income of men member 
if women members undertake starting ¢ 
bee-keeping centres. , 


6. MUHAMMA : 


Muhamma is a_ village in the Alleppe 
District, which is an important coir area 
There are on the whole 320° household 
with a population of 1,663. The number c 
Thi 
average size of the household is 5.2. 


The working-age-population numbe 
about 1,011 which is about 60 per cent o 
the total population. About 93 per cen 
of the working-age-group population i 
illiterate. This is about 230. Those wh«e 
can be calssified among the educated coms 
to about 26. This is equal to [5 per 1|,00C 
of the population. The technically qualifiec 
people are below 10 per cent of the tota 
population. 


There are 435 earners and 441 earning 
dependents. This may include people ir 
regular employment as well as in casua 
employment. There are 550 people in the 
category of the regularly employed and 294 
in the group of casually employed. 


One particular feature we note is that 
the regularly employed people get a smal- 
ler income than the casually employed. The 
former gets an income of Rs. 16 per montt 
whereas the latter gets Rs. 27 a month. 


The — total number of unemploye 
people is 167. The burden of dependency 


Se 
oy = 
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also is much less than in other villages. 


Considering the employment status, we 
see that the own account workers are above 
600 and employess about 130. Muhamma is 
the only village with such a large number 
of persnns of the working—-age-group popu- 
lation as own account workers. 


The survey revealed that 435 out of a 


total population of 1,664 are coir-spinners. 


This is about 45 per cent of. the working 
age group population. 


Anon the spot study of the situation 
brought to light the fact that there are very 
few households where coir is not a source 
of income tothe people. Almost all of them 
are own-account—workers. 


There are very few retters of husk in 
this village. Half of the husks beaten into 
fibre areraw. About 50 percent of the 


total population are spinners. Here people 


outside the working age group also work 
to contribute to the income of the house- 
hold. Monthly income per worker is about 
RSS 10s 


Unemployment is very serious in the 
coir industry. Labourers who are engaged 
in coir industry work as agricultural labou- 
rers to supplement their income. 


Fishing is the next important. occupation 
with I5 per cent of the working age group 
population engaged in it. This is carried on 

by traditional fishermen. Besides meeting 
the household requirements, fish can be 
marketed and thus make an income out of 
this. 


The fishermen have work only for |5 
days a month on the average. They get 


Rs. 2 on the average per day. 


Lime shell collection is important here. 
About 5 per cent of the total population 
are engaged in this. They get a daily wage 
of Rs. 1-8-0 on days they have work. 


There are some cocoanut climbers also — 
who earn a livelihood from climbing trees. 


The Khadi Board has started giving 
training in Khadi spinning. There are co- 


~ operative societies like the Social Welfare 


Cooperative Society which by amending its 
bye-laws has made it convenient to inclu- 
de spinning and weaving within the pur- 
view of the society. 


Handpounding of rice also can be 
introduced on co-operative lines, but the 
raw materials are not available here, 
though they can be bought cheap from 
nearest paddy field. 


Beekeeping also can be developed here. 
Cocoanut palmgur can be produced if the 
cocoanut palms are tapped and gur made 
and marketed to the advantage of societies 
undertaking the responsibility. 


7. KUMBALANGY : 


Kumbalanghy is a thickly populated 
village in the Ernakulam district with 4,187 
households with a population of 21,104. Of 


~ these 12,31] are men and the rest women. 


The total population in the working 
age-group is 13,618. About |7 per cent of 
this population is illiterate. 


On the whole there are 251 matricu- 
lates. The survey showed the existence 
of no technically qualified personnel. 
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There are on the whole 6,160 earners 


and 3,85! earning dependents. Most of the 
earning dependents are earners only in a 
very limited sense. Only thing is that they 
earn something. | , 


The number of people with tegular 
employment is 6,950 and the number with 
casual employment is 2,595. The un- 
employed are 4,138. The burden of depen- 
dency is 2.2. 


The average monthly income of those 
in regular employment is about Rs. 43 per 
month. The casually employed are much 
fewer and their monthly income is about 
Rs. 30. 


There are very few employers, but emp- 
loyees and own account workers are signi- 
ficantly numerous and are more or less 
equal in number. Analysing the skill we 
see that there are two kinds of skilled wor- 
kers, spinners and weavers. The spinners 
number about 4,000 and the weavers about 
|,00G. Thus those in coir industry number 
about 5,000. But they have work for only 
[2 days in a month earning less than a 
rupee a day. 


About 75 percent of the total popula- 
tion are said to be engaged in coir industry 
and the recent depression in coir business 
has affected the industry generally and the 
people could not lead a comfortable life. 


Fishing comes next to coir in order of 
importance. About 1,000 people are 
engaged in this. Fishermen work for about 
_ 25 days a month and an average income of 
Re. | is obtained per day. Primitive 
method of catching fish are in vogue. 


There are about 300 copra merchants 


and the aggregate amount is sold in some 
distant market. 


There are some people engaged in brine- 
shell collection. They work for 12 or 15 
days and get a daily income of Re. I. 


The spinning of Khadi and weaving of it 
have been extent in this village for the last 
two decades. Of late people have deserted 
this and embraced more lucrative profes- 
sions. Khadi Board is imparting training to 
the members of the family or coir workers. 
There are experienced weavers in this 
village. | 


Handpounding of rice can be under- 
taken on co-operative lines. 


There is ample scope for an experiment 
in cocoanut palmgur making, because 
there are a large number of cocoanut palms 
which are not tapped. 


About the position of the present coir 
industry it may be said that there are 
about 400 people engaged in retting the 
husks. They get work for 5 or 6 days and 
their income ranges between Rs. 2 and 
Rs. 3 per head. 


There are about 8,000 people engaged 
in spinning. They are employed only for 
less than 20 days and they get an income 
of As. 8 per day. 


Thus coir constitute the most important 
industry for Kumbalanghy. 


8. KHANDASSANKADAVU : 


Khandassankadavu is a village in the 
Trichur District. It isa village of about 693 
househalds with a total population of about 


oa “~ 
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4,500 people of whom 1,958 are men and 
2,468 women. 


The average size of the household is 
about 6.4. There are 2,14! persons in the 


working-age-group of which women are 


more in number than men. Among illite- 


~ rates whose number comes to. about 443, 


there are only 69 men. It is seen that about 
20 per cent of the total population in the 
working age group are illiterate. In the 
group of matriculates, intermediates, 
graduates, and post-graduates, there are 
261 persons. Technically qualified persons 
are fewer and they number about 83. 


There are 1,165 earners and 444 earn- 
ing dependents. This includes people in 
regular and casual employment. Those in 
regular employment come to about 7/50. 
This is a village with the highest per capita 
income which is Rs. 75 per month. 


On the whole there are 846 causally 


employed people. This is more than the 
number of the regularly employed people. 
Their average monthly income is calculated 
to be Rs. 15. They work for |12 hours, a 
month. About 25 per cent of the working 
age-group population is unemployed. 


The burden of dependency is 2./5. 


There are 193 employers and 1,408 
employees. The number of own account 
workers is given to be 14. 


Khandassankadavu is a village where 
the coir industry is carried on co-operative 
lines. A large number of husks are retted, 
beaten and spun here. It is estimated that 
about 200 persons are engaged in retting 
husks. They have work for 5 or 6 days a 


month and the income they get is Rs. 3 


per day. 


As regards beaters, they were having 
substantially good work before the introd- 
uction of minimum wages for beating. 
Now the economy faces deadlock since the 
minimum wage prescribed is not economic. 
Those engaged in beating get only 15 days 
work and an income of Rs. I-4--0 per day. 


The spinners also are. facing the same 
situation, because spinning is possible only 
after beating. Butall the fibre produced 
here are not spun. A portion of the fibre 
is transported to Cochin or Alleppey. The 
spinners are not employed for more than 
20 to 25 days. The income is not sizable. 
It amounts to only 6 As. per worker per 
day, — 


The quantity of husks being retted in 
the village was two crores before the intro- 
duction of the minimum wage. But this 
number has considerably gone down by 50 
per cent. — | 


It has been pointed out that sending 
fibre to other places should be put an end 
to and only coir yarn should be sent 
outside the area. So a training centre 
should be started here by the Government 
to give training in the artistic production 
of the finer varieties of coir products. 


Existing Industry - 


|. Toddy : There is a co-operative so- 
ciety of toddy tappers. More than- 200 
persons are employed in this. They have 
work on all days and the average income 
per worker is Rs. |-8-0. 


Potteries : This industry also employs 


A * 
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a large number of people. They are unem- 
ployed for no part of the year. Their in- 
come is not less than Re. | per day. 


Oil Mills: There are oil mills emp- 
loying about 200 workers on the whole. 


There is one match factory and one tile 
factory in this place. 


Training has given in Khadi spinning and 
there are many people who can take to 
Khadi spinning. | 


There are traditional oil crushers and 
about |00 families can be given employment 
if proper encouragement is given to them. 
It may be pointed out that the depression 
in coir industry in.Khandasankadavu is 
more the result of minimum wage fixed 
for beating than anything else. 


9. PONNANI: 


Ponnani Nagaram Village of the Palghat 
district has an area with 1808 households, 
and a total population of 12,998. There 
are more than men in number. The average 
size of the household is 7. The number 
in the working-age-group is 7,550. Of these 
4,792 are either earners or earning depen- 
dents. This Includes all those people in 
regular or casual employment. Those in 
regular employment get an income of Rs, 55 
per month. Those casually employed get 
about Rs. 16 a month. About 38 per 
cent of the people in the working-age-— 
group are unemployed. The burden of 
dependency here is 2.76. There are 5,409 
illiterates in the working-age-group with 
|.803 men and 3,606 women. 


Considering the employment. status, 


there are 30! employers, 3,944 employees 
and 5,256 own account workers. There 
are a large number of fishermen. Next in 
importance are the beedi makers and the 
boatmen. There are a large number of 
people in this village engaged in the making 
of nets. There are 1,127 people engaged 
in net making. Those engaged in coir 
industry is given as 789. Ponnani is not 
very important from the point of view of 
coir population. But Kadavanand, and 
adjacent village, is more important. It has 
the largest percentage of population enga- 
ged in coir. | 


In Ponnani only about I5 per cent of the 
total population is engaged in coir, where- 
as in Kadavanadu 40 per cent of the popu- 
lation are coir workers. Ezhuvathuruthy is 
another important village with a coir popu- 
lation more than that of Ponnani. 


There is practically none engaged in 
retting of husks. About 5 per cent are 
engaged in beating of husk and they are 
employed regularly, though only an average 
monthly income of Rs. 15 is lamed by them 
as wages. | 


There are a large number of people in 
coir spinning. They get work for 25 days 
a month and gets Rs. 10 a month. Some 
people have lost employment by the de- 
pression_in coir industry. 


Existing Industries: About 40 per 
cent of the people in the village are enga- 
ged in fishing. They work for I5 daysa 
month and get a daily wage of Rs. !-8-0. 


Beedi-making is the next important. 
They work for about 25 days a month and 
they get an income of Re. | a day. | 
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There are a few boatmen who form 
about 10 per cent of the total population. 
They are employed throughout the year and 


_ they get an income of Rs. |-8-0 per day. 


_ There are head-ioad workers and small 
traders in copra who play a significant part 
in the rural economy. 


Khadi spinning can be introduced here 
and developed to the fullest 
_ possible. 

There are about 7 soap units here 
conducted on a moderate scale. There 
are trained hands with whose help this 
industry can be expanded or fresh units 
started. 


extent 


Cocoanut palms are growing here and 
the resources from these can be tapped 


and cocoanut palmgur produced and 
marketed profitably. 
10. MANNOOR : 

Mannoor, a _ village in Kozhikode 


District, has 1,048 households with a total 
population of 6,417 people. Women out- 
number men. The average household size 


is 6.12 The working-age-group population 


iS. 3,20. 


The total number of illiterate in the 
working-age-group is 1,404 or 44 per cent. 
Of the illiterates, about 23 are women. 
There are only 84 people who are educated 
The technically qualified number about 2]. 


Coir is very important in this area. 
There are about 150 people engaged in ret- 
ting husk. They are employed only for 
about I5 days. The income they get is 
about Rs. 30a month. Those engaged in 
husk to fibre also get only. 15 day’s work. 
They get an average monthly income of 
Rs. 10. More than 1,500 people earn their 


livelinood by spinning coir. They have 
work for some 20 days and get a monthly 
income of about Rs. 10. 

Because of the depression that has come 
over the industry, some people have lost 
their jobs. 


Existing Industries: 

There. is a Match factory 
employing about 200 people. 
They have work for 25 days a month. 
Women workers get As. 10 to 12, where- 
as men get from Rs. I-8-0 to Rs. 2. There 
is a factory producing tin steel vessels and 
works for 25 days a month. Workers get 
their remuneration according as they are 
skilled, semi-skilled or unskilled. | 

There is difficulty in securing wood for 
matches. Besides electricity is not used 
because the factory is in a far-away corner. 

There is the Malabar Fisheries employ— 
ing a large number of people. Feroke, a 
neighbouring village is a centre with about 
|5 tile factories employing a total number 
of 5,000 people. There are many workers 
in these factories recruited fromMannoor. 

Training is being imparted under the 
auspices of the Khadi Board for Khadi spin- 
ners. There is scope for the introduction — 
and expansion of bee-keeping also, there is 
not much scope for any other industry 
here. 

ll. KIZHARIYOOR is a village in 


the Kozhikode District with — 1,392 
households and  a_ population’ of 
8,656. The number of women is slightly 


greater than that of men. 
size of the household is 6.22. 
There are 4,282 persons in the working 
age-group: 2,058 are men and 2,224 women. 
There are on the whole 2,928 illiterates in 


The average 
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the working-age-group. This is 66 per cent 
of the total working-age-group population. 
There are only 83 educated persons. 


The number of earners is 2,030 and 
earning dependents 1,947. The regularly 
employed are 946 in number 
and the casually employed number |,977. 
The former has a monthly income of 


Rs. [!1. The number of the unemployed is 
| 364. 


The burden of dependency is 3. The 
analysis of skill brought out the fact that 
there are III spinners and 308 weavers. 
On the whole there are 83 employers. The 
number of employees is 2,784 and own- 
account-workers about 7/51]. There are 
about 500 people in coir business of these 
about 25 are in retting. They getoneor 
two days work a week and get an average 
income of Rs. I-8-0 per day. 


There are about 60 persons _ in beating 
the husk. They have work for 10 or 12 
days amonth and get an income of about 
As. 10a day. 


There are about 400 spinners. They 
have work for 20 or 22 days a month and 
get an income of As. 6 a day. 


About 20 per cent of the coir workers 
have been rendered unemployed because 
of the depression in the industry. 


Existing Industries: 

Ambar and Kisan Charkhas are being 
used. Here Khadi spinning was introduced 
as early as in 1939. But later it was given 
up. The spinners on Kisan Charkha get 
As. 4 on the average per day. 


There are a few weavers also. About 30 


persons are employed in this. They work 
for about I5 daysamonth and get an 
income of Rs. 18. Khadispinning and 
weaving can be developed. 


Bee-keeping also can be introduced and 
expanded conveniently. This will be very 
beneficial. 

There are plenty of cocoanut trees and 
palmgur can be produced by tapping these 
trees. There are trained people who can 
take up the work. 


i2, MATTOOL : 

Mottool is a village in the Cannanore 
District with 1,185 households and a total 
popuiation of 8,627. The number of women 
exceeds the number of men. 


Average size of the honsehold is 7.3 
which is the largest in the I2 villages 
surveyed. | : 

The total number of people in the wor- 
king-age-group is 5,905 or about 
59 per cent of the total population.Women 
outnumber men. 

There are 2,228 illiterates in the work- 
ing-age-group, or 44 per cent. There are 
165 educated persons with none technically 
qualified. 


The number of earners and earning 
dependents are 2,109 and 1,446 respectively. 
Those in regular employment are 1,991 and 
those in casual employment is 1,612. 
The former gets an average monthly 
income of Rs. 34 and those in casual emp- 
loyment Rs. 10 per month. Thus the total 
number of employed persons is 3,603. The 
unemployed number about 1,492. The bur- 
dan of dependency is 2.4. | 


There are 1,280 employees and 2,275 
Own account workers in the village. 
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About 40 per cent of the total populat- 
ion are engaged in coir. There are about 
[00 people engaged in collection and rett- 
ing of husk. They have work for only 5 
days amonth. The income ranges between 
Rs, 1-8-0 to Rs. 2-8-0. per worker per 
aay. on: | | 
_The. number of beaters is abot 300 and 
spinner about 2,500. The beaters are 
employed for only I5 days a month on an 
average and they get an income of As.8 per 
day. The spinners get less -As. 5a day. 
The fibre produced is not manufactured in 
the village itself. 


A large percentage of the total popula- 
tion depend upon fishing for sustenance. 
But the schedule studies did not reveal 
anyone in the group of fishermen when 
skill was analysed. | 

There are about 150 people engaged 
in weaving. They heve work only for 5 or 
6 daysamonth. They get a daily wage of 
Rs. 2. | 

There are a few trained Khadi spinners. 
This industry can be taken up asa source 
of income by the unemployed. 
| Handpounding of rice can be taken up 
by a large number of unemployed. 


Cocoanut palms are plenty. Copra is 
produced and crushed. This engages the 
attention of a few persons who take to this 
as an occupation. Besides these, cocoanut 
trees can be tapped and palmgur can be 
produced. This will give employment 
besides utilising the untapped resources, 


Conclusion 


To sum up: The villages selected for 
the purposes of the inquiry varied in size 


information about 


occupations do not 


from an area of more than 300 households 
to one of more than 4,000 households. For 
example, the Kumbalanghy village consisted 
of 4,187 households while Muhamma village 
had only 320. The size of the households | 
also varied from village to village. Whereas 
it was 7.3 in Mattool, it was 4./2 in- 
The size of a household comes 
to 6.25. For practical purposes it may be 
considered that the average size of a house 
—hold in the coastal area of Kerala is 6. 


Paravoor. 


An examination of the data obtained as 
a result of the enquiry shows that of the 
total number of peopie in the working-age— 
group of I5-and 55 years, a significant per- — 
centage in each village is unemployed. The 
percentage ranged between 1/3 and 46.1 per — 
cent. The highest percentage of unemploy- 
ment isin Thevalakkara. The places with the 
lowest percentage of unemployment are 
Mannoor and Muhamma. In all the other 
villages studied the percentage of unempl- 
oyment is round about 30 per cent. To add 
td the burden of unemployment in the 
villages, the depression in the Coir Industry © 


has thrown out of occupation many of those 


who were employed in that industry. | 
The details presented above gives 
the occupations at 
present available to the people in the 
villages. It is also found that 
provide adequate 
even to those who are 
engaged in them. The enquiry has brought 
out the potentialities of Khadi and Village 
industries in absorbing idle man-power, 
Industries which can be developed with 


advantage to the economy have been 
Stated, 


these 


employment 


REPORT OF THE WORKING GROUP ON 
INDUSTRIAL CO—OPERATIVES 


D. A. SHAH, M. A. LL. B.,, 


Genesis 


The Working Group was set up by 
the Government of India in September 
1957. The terms of reference of the Work- 
ing Group included review of the progress 
of industrial co-operatives of village indus- 
tries and small-scale industries, examina- 
tion of the difficulties impeding the rapid 
progress of formation of industrial co- 
operatives, examination of financial, organi- 
sational and marketing difficulties of 
industrial co-operatives and recommenda- 
tion of measures for ensuring accelerated 
development of industrial co-operatives 
with special reference to the objectives 
and programmes of the Second Five-Year 
Plan. 

Contents 

The Report of the Working Group is 
comprehensive and covers 254 pages inclu- 
ding appendices. It is also very valuable. 
For the first time, the industrial co-operat- 
ives section of the co-operative movement 
in India has received the attention it deser- 
ved, and its present position, its needs, its 
problems and the conditions and environ- 
ments in Which it has to work have been 
considered and aserious attempt made to 
suggest detailed measures for strengthening 


the section and accelerating its develop nent. 


The Report deserves to be studied carefu- 


‘ly by all interested in the industrial 


cooperative movement. 
The Report is divided into 10 Chapters : 


(1) Introductory; 
(2) Cottage and Small scale Industries; 


(3) Industrial Co-operatives in India— 
Present position and organisational 
problems; 


(4) Raw Material and Equipment; 

(5) Provision of Credit; 

(6) Marketing; 

(7) Training and Education; 

(8) Administration; 

(9) Other related matters; and 
(10) Summary of recommendations. 

The Report has I4 useful appendices 


which occupy greater space than the body 
of the Report. 


For those who wish to have an_ idea of 
the action that the Working Group consi- 
ders desirable in regard to the various 


matters considered by them, Chapter 10 


containing summary of recommendations 
provides the material at one place. 


A great deal of statistical and factual 
material which was not available previously 
in a concise and compact form at one place. 


P af 
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has been collected and published. Most 
of it is concentrated in Chapters 2 and 3, 
though part of it is scattered in other 
chapters also witha view to explaining 
the conditions in which the existing 
co-operative have been working and the 
measures that have already been taken to 
study and solve their problems. | 


The Report follows the pattern of most 
of the recent Reports in so far as it throws 
on Government the responsibility for 
almost all the development measures that 
are recommended. The manner in which 
industrial co-operatives - the. workers’ 
productive artisanal societies as they are 
called in the U, K. and in Europe-have 
tried and to a considerable extent succeed- 
ed in solving their problems without help 
from Government is completely ignored. 
On the other hand, certain types of 
co-operatives like those for transport, 
printing trade, etc. find no mention in the 
Report and co-operatives in the building 
trade which are considered in many foreign 
countries to have the greatest scope for 
development in spite of the modern trend 
of large-scale production and operation, 
has not received adequate attention. 
Similarly one of the types of industrial co- 
operatives, namely credit societies or banks 
for financing individual artisans and persons 
engaged in small-scale industries for 
purposes of production have not been 
touched. | 


Present Position 


The Ministry of Commerce and Industry 
of the Government of India computed the 
number of industrial co-operatives in 
India at 16,747 on 30th June, 1957, the 


share of Bombay State being 1,273. The 
present number of industrial co-operatives 


‘in the recognised Bombay State is now 
“more than double the figure mentioned in 


the Report. There are 76 district, regional 
and apex accociations wrongly grouped 
in the report under the heading of Apex 
industrial societies. District Industrial 
Associations were confined only to the old 
Bombay State. Four of the Associations have 
now gone to the Mysore State. Information 
regarding membership, production, sale, etc. 
has also been given in the Report. 


Classification And Terminology 


The group has divided industrial co-ope- 
ratives into kinds namely 


(1). production — societies 
goods and (2) service 
their members 


producing 
socities helping 
in the supply of raw 
materials and equipment, the provision 
of technical aid and the marketing of 
finished products. Without going into 
further details, it may be earmarked 
that the terminology used by the Working 
Group is likely to be confusing not only 
in India but also in international 
literature. In an industrial co-operative 
producing goods or services on 
its own account, the emphasis is on produ- 
cers and not on production. A foot—wear 
factory controlled by consumers or their 
co-operatives and a similar factory contro- 
led by workers are both production 
societies. But the essential difference 
between the twois that whereas the for- 
mer is controlied by non-producers, ‘the 
latter is controlled by producers. To distin- 
guish the latter from the former and other 
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types of societies, co-operatives undertak- 
ing production of goods or services on 
their own account, ought to be called 
‘producers’ societies’ and not ‘production 
societies’. Societies of the other kind 
referred to by the. Working Group, which 
are called ‘service societies’ should in order 
to avoid confusion be called ‘resource 
societies and if the terminology 
used by the International Co-opera- 
tive Alliance is accepted, they should be 
called ‘artisanal societies’. Many producers’ 
societies produce only goods but a number 
of them also produce services as in the 
case of repair workshops, transport socie- 
ties, societies for generation of electricity, 
etc., and the latter are sometimes called 
service productives or service producers’ 
societies to distinguish them from those which 
produce goods, Service producers’ societies 
render service to the general public whereas 
a ‘service society’ as described by the 
Working Group is a society which renders 
services to its members. In order to avoid 
a mix-up, the terminology ‘services society’ 
should be avoided in the case of societies 
which render services or provide resources 
in the form of credit, goods or services to 
their members. 


Membership 


After discussing the two main types of 
societies and their characteristics, the 
Report proceeds to discuss the principles 
governing membership of industrial co- 
operatives. In the opinion of the Working 
Group, a producers’ society should.be for 
workers ina compact area and normally 
there should be a_ separate society 
for each industry or craft. It visua- 
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lizes enlistment of sympathiser members 
(upto 10 percent of the total) and also 
associate and nominal members. The two 
recommendations which are likely to raise 
a controversy are 


(1!) that which says that there should be 
no objection to the registration of .an 
industrial service society of small entre= 
preneur provided no entrepreneurs employ 
more than 10 workers and all the workers 
employed by the entrepreneurs are 
admitted to society as members, and 
other necessary precautions taken and 


(2) that which states that conversion of 
industrial units, which at present function 
otherwise than on co-operative basis, into 
co-operative societies should be welcomed 
and encouraged, care being taken to see 
that the societies which are formed 
conform to co-operative principles. In this 
connection, it may be ~~ remembered 
that most of the co-operative socie- 
ties should be welcomed and encouraged, 
care being taken to see that the 
societies which are formed conform to co— 
operative principles. In this connection, it 
may be remembered that most of the 
co-operative societies other than industrial 
co-operatives, consumers’ including housing 
societies and joint and collective farming 
societies in India, are socie- 
ties which receive Government 
aid in one form or another and_ benefit 
members amongst whom there are persons 
who employ certain other persons for 
their profession or business and are, there- 
fore, entrepreneurs. Smail entrepreneurs 
having small industrial production units are 
themselves exploited by middlemen and if 


three years. 
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they don't receive aid through co-ope- 
ratives or similar organisations, they are 
likely to be wiped out and substituted by 
larger units owned and controlled by capi- 
talist entrepreneurs. This may throw the 
workers under the small entrepreneurs out 
of employment or drive them into the 
clutches of bigger and stronger entrepre- 
neurs in the interest of their employees, 


to facilitate decentralisation of industries 


and also as a potential for the pure type of 
industries co-operatives. It will have to be 
ensured, however, that the entrepreneur 
members or office-bearers do not geta 
lion’s share of the wages paid by or profits 
made by the societies. 


Strengthening Of industrial 
Co-operatives 

In order to strengthen industrial co- 
operatives and increase their borrowing 
capacity, grant or loans to _ individual 
members for purchase of share capital and 
contribution to reserve fund of a society, 
and for contribution toshare capital of 
Regional or State federations have been 
recommended. 


Board Of Directors 


In regard to the constitution of the 
Board of Management, it has been sugges- 
ted that not more than about 25per cent of 


the total number of directors may be from 


sympathiser members, that the Registrar 
may be allowed to nominate not more 
than one-third of the Directors and that 
in exceptional cases, the entire Board may 
be nominated by Government for the first 
Deputation of Co-operative 
Department Inspectors, etc. as managers of 
industrial co-operative has been favoured 


and it has been suggested that all members 
ofthe administration staff of a society 
should be admitted as members. 


Resistracise 


Elaborate tests for registering a society 
have been indicated requiring an on-the- 
spot study of the market for the society's 
products, availability of raw _ materials, 
transport facilities, financial requirements 
and assessment of cost of production, sale 
price, etc. It has been suggested that if it 
is found that the society 
would in about 4 years be able to declare 
a dividend of at least 3 per cent on shares 
and a bonus of at least 3 per cent on wages, 
the society should be considered fit for 
registration. Those concerned with orga- 
nisation and registration of Industrial co- 
peratives should, however, note that the 
tests are to be applied to societies for 
small-scale industries and they should not 
indiscriminately be applied to cottage and 
village industries societies. 


Promising Lines 


For further development, the Report 
has referred to certain promising lines of 
business, which include manufacture of 
light engineering goods, electrical goods 
lights, poles, cables, etc, and goods needed 


by the building industry such as doors, 
furniture, hooks, locks, etc. Labour 
contract societies have been 


passing along with other societies for 
tanning, leather workers, etc. and support 
of the existing societies and organisation 
of new .ones according to prospects and 
demand have been recommended. 


In many foreign countries, the industria] 
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co-operatives in the building trade includ- 
ing those which construct roads, buildings, 
bridges, etc. and those which produce 
goods required for the trade have not only 
been holding their own in spite of compe- 
tition from private or joint stock concerns 
with larger resources, but their 
number, resources and business have been 
developing so much so that they almost 
overshadow the other types of industrial 
co-operatives. In India, labour contract 
societies have been mostly of the braccianti 
type, that is, of those who literally work 
with the ‘‘strength of their arms’’ with 
very simple tools. The building activites 
which involve the use of machines and 
technical skill are harldly ever found to have 
been co-operatively organised. Similarly 
goods required by the building trade are 
not co—operatively produced. Such simple 
goods as bricks used even by co-operative 
housing societies are not produced co- 
operatively. There is a great scope for 
development in this line which has failed 
to receive from the Working Group the 
emphasis it deserves, and, therefore, no 
special suggestions are made by them for 
organisation and development of such 
societies. 

While discussing the administrative set- 
up, Shri M. P. Bhargava, who has appended 
a separate note suggests that the responsi- 
bility for promoting co-operatives should 
be squarely that of every head of. Depart- 
ment in so far as the activities of his 
Department are concerned and in assessing 
his performances, the extent to which he 
has used the co-operative technique should 
be an important consideration. This is a 
radical recommendation which appears to 


be impracticable because a unified approact 
in regard to -policies, practices anc 
procedures concerning the industrial co- 
operative movement cannot be ensurec 
by the proposed arrangements. But the 
middle course which has been success- 
fully tried in the Bombay | State for 
forest labourers’ societies deserves tc 
be extended to societies for the building 
trade and also for transport. There has 
been a high-powered planning Committee 
for forest labourers’ societies with the De- 
puty Minister for Forest as chairman and 
the Chief Conservator of Forests, the Ad- 
ditional Registrar for Industrial Co—-opera- 
tives, the head of the Backward Class De- 
partment and other important officials and 


non-officials as members. A __ simi- 
lar planning Committee with the 
Minister or Dy. Minister for the 


Public Works and Irrigation Departments 
as Chairman, and Secretaries to Govern- 
ment for the Departments, Chief Engineers, 
the Additional Registrar for Industrial Co- 
operatives, etc. as members to be constitu- 
ted in each State so that the use so far 
made of building co-operatives for the 
works for which the P. W.D. and the 


Irrigation Department are responsible 
could be progressively increased and 
the difficulties . in ~ their working 


examined from time to time and solutions 
sought. Government should make. this 
committee responsible for development of 
building co-operative and also of transport 
co-operatives. If transport isin charge of 
another Minister and Department in the 
Secretariat, the Dy. Minister and Secretary 
to Government for that Department 
should also be on the Committee. 


ds 


Se 
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The Planning Committee will then find 
out the needs of the societies regarding 
technical personnel, finance, procurement 
of contracts and materials, etc. , and help 
in evolving arrangements for satisfying 


_ them. Concerted action by the Committee 


will certainly accelerate the progress of 
co-operatives for the building trade. 


_ On the other hand, housing co-opera— 


tives are receiving considerable assistance 


from Government. Besides tax-exemption 
and other privileges, they receive long- 
term finance at moderate rates of interest. 
It should be considered the duty of such 
co-operatives to get their building work 
done through and their building materials 
purchased from industrial co-operatives. 
It is in a sphere like this that 
some kind of partnership can be 
established between Government, Local 
Bodies and housing societies on the one 
hand and building co-operatives on the 
other. Asin the case of forest labourers’ 
societies, even general profits or profits of 
specific works can by mutual agreement be 
divided between the worker-members of 
building co-operatives and Government, 
Local Bodies or the housing societies as 
the case may be. 


lf action is taken in right earnest on 
these lines, building co-operatives hold out 


great promise. 


Profits 


While discussing distribution of profits, 
the following occurs in the Report : 


“In Madras, the limit on bonus was 
fixed at an amount which together with 


the dividend should not exced 12 % of 
the paid-up share capital. It is now 
proposed to raise this limit to 40 %.- 
We support this proposal as it will 
reward members generously for services 
rendered to the society and keep them 
loyal to the society.”’ 


There has been some confusion of ideas 
in this statement. The limit of dividend on 
paid-up share capital is prescribed in the 
Act and Rules and the limit of 12 per cent 
on the paid-up share capital for dividend 
and bonus is fixed at 12 per cent in Madras. 
The bonus on share capital is quite differe- 
nt from the bonus to be given to members 
to reward them for the services rendered by 
them to the society. The bonus mentioned 
in the case of Madras is additional dividend 
on share capital as in the case of the 
companies. But the bonus to worker— 


' members which is co-related to the wages 


or salaries earned by them or to purchases 
or sales effected by them through their 
societies, has  no_- relation whatever 
to the ‘bonus’ and dividend on. share 
capital for which a maximum limit has been 
fixed in Madras. There is no question of 
raising the limit of 12 per cent. In fact, no 
limit has at present been fixed in co-opera- 
tive law for the bonus to workers based on 
their work or purchases or sales, except in 
the bye-laws and none need be fixed-in 


future. 


Model 


Two sets of model bye-laws have been 
included in appendices K and L of the 
Report. Certain provisions such as pro- 
bationary membership for one year, liability 


Bye-Laws | 
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of the member to be sued for damages if, on 
cessation of membership, he works in any 
industry having the same objects or purpose 
as the Society within the area of operations 
of the society, power of the Managing 
Committee to suspend members pending 
action by the General Meeting, fuller 
powers for the Committee of control or 
supervisor committee including powers to 
call an extraordinary general meeting and 
recommended the removal of the 
Managing Committee or any member or 
member thereof, allocation of part of profits 
towards a provident fund for the emplo- 
yees in societies which can afford to-do so, 
and greater emphasis on common good 
fund for member and non-member emplo- 
yees, are some of the features which are 
essential to producers’ societies and which 
deserve to be incorporated in the model 


bye-laws in appendix K. The 
Report could have but has 


not been drawn on the model bye-laws of 
industrial co-operative societies in use in 
Bombay State which were prepared by the 
then Registrar after careful on-the-spot 
study of the industrial co-operatives in 
France and Italy, the home of producers’ 
and braccianti societies respectively. 


Marketing Societies 


The Report recommends that every 
State should have a co-operative apex 
marketing society for industrial goods both 
asa business and as a promotional body 
and that Government should take shares 
in it upto 3 times the capital subscribed 
by the societies and in any case not less 
than Rs. 10,00,000 for States like Madras, 
etc. It is not understood why this society 
is called a marketing society, because 


according to the Report, the society 
should discharge functions which would 
include supply of raw materials and equip- 
ment, sale of finished products, obtaining ~ 
orders from Government, Railways, etc. by 
tender or negotiations and arranging for 
their production and delivery by affiliated 
societies, recommending of loans and 
advances to banks’ for _ affiliated 
societies and if necessary guaranteeing 
their repayment, running a publicity and 
research section, etc. The society is 
expected to function in the districts 
through branches. Detailed suggestions 
have been made regarding branch advisory 
committees, Board of Management, recom- 
mending and guaranteeing of loans, creation 
of a guarantee fund, State aid, etc. Commo- 
dity federations are also considered permi- 
ssible in case of real need. 


The structure of industrial co-opera- 
tives in the Bombay State has been different 
with primary industrial co-operatives at 
the bottom, district associations for all 
industrial co-operatives at the district level 
and an association for all industries at the 
State level.It is not necessary to disturb this 
structure. All that is required is to streng- 
then and develop apex and district organi- 
sations and only in the case of real need, 
to have one or more industrywise central 
organisations. The recommendations 
regarding effective discharge: of diverse 
functions by the apex society and adequate 
State aid to it, deserve to be implemented 
with suitable adjustments in the Bombay 
State. 3 


Raw Materials And Equipment 


After describing the difficulties, the 
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Report makes suggestions regarding the 
systems to be followed for supply of yarn 
by apex organisations to weaver’s societies. 
It also makes suggestions regarding increase 
of quotas of iron and steel and other 
commodities under control and even pre- 
ferential treatment for industrial co- 
operatives, liberalisation of import of 
raw silk, some preferential treatment in 
price when Government has control over 
release and distribution of raw materials, 
etc. It also recommends sanction of loans 
ona liberal basis for seasonal purchase of 
raw materials and loans and subsidies for 
construction of godowns for storage of raw 
materials and finished goods. The sugges- 
tions are salutory and deserve to be 
implemented. 
Provision Of Credit 

Much space and attention have been 
devoted to provision of credit. After dis- 
cussing general considerations and types of 
credit requirements, the Report goes on to 
describe the existing State and central co- 
perative banks and district, regional and 
State industrial co-operative banks and 
their resources and __ performances. 
Information regarding the extent to 
awhich the State Financial Corporations, 
the State Bank... of «India, .~ the 
Reserve Bank of India, the National 
Small Industries Corporation and Govern- 
ment have been useful to industrial co- 
operatives has been given in brief and the 
need for a switch-over to institutional 
finance has been emphasized. The report 
makes suggestions for greater part to be 
played by the State Bank of India and State 
Financial Corporations in the Financing 
of industrial corporatives, the latter parti- 


cularly for medium-term loans along with 
working capital. 


The Report stales that Government 
Should take such steps as would inspire 
confidence amongst the institutional finan- 
cial agencies and increase their readiness 
to finance industrial co-operatives. — 
The steps should include an urgent pro- 
gramme for development of cottage and 
small-scale industries so as to increase their 
stability and prospects of survival, provi- 
sion of technical and supervisory staff or 
services of such staff to financing institu- 
tions for the first two years or three years 
routing of Government funds to industrial 
co-operatives through the financial institu- 
tions and financial aids to strengthen the 
owned funds of industrial co-operatives 
with a view to — strengthening their 
structure. 


The appropriate banking structure for 
financing industrial co-operatives has 
been discussed in considerable detail and 
after examining the pros and cons, the 
Report generally favours financing of 
industrial co-operatives by central and 
State Co-operative banks and makes 
recommendations which would ensure that 
they would play an increasingly active role 
in meeting the credit repuirements of in- / 
dustrial co-operatives. Appointment of an 
industrial sub-committee, earmarking of 
funds for financing industrial co-operatives 
provision for guarantee of loans and 
separate staff for industrial finance are 
amongst the measures which the Group has 
suggested for the purpose. The Report 
does not, however, rule out financing of 
industrial co-operatives by co-operative 
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industrial banks. It states that the overall 
objective should be provision of a suitable 
credit machinery to meet adequately 
the needs of industrial co-operatives. 
It adds that these needs would 
vary in different areas and at 
different stages of economic and indus- 
trial development, and for arriving ata 
proper judgement it would be desirable to 
adopt a pragmatic approach. The Report 
also acknowledges that the fact industrial 
co-operative banks other than the ones at 
Surat have yet to emerge as_ strong 
economic units does not imply inherent 
weaknesses or limitations of the banks, 
because all the conditions favourable for 
their growth did not exist. 


So far as the Bombay State is concerned 
co-operative Council and even the Report 
of the Bombay Provincial Cottage and 
Small-scale Industries Sub-Committee of the 
Industries Committee which was published 
about 12 years ago, favoured agencies for 
industrial co-operatives. Whatever the 
financial resources of the existing industrial 
co-operative banks in the Bombay State, 
their sympathy, keenness and actual effort 


to finance affiliated industrial co-operatives - 


have been satisfactory. The _ industrial 
co-operative movement in the State 
is growing ata rapid pace and this 
is the most appropriate time to 


establish more and more district and 
regional industrial banks ‘in the State. It 
may be that some of the banks may not 


compare well in financial strength with. 


ordinary central co-operative banks, but 
the extent of the finance for which an 
industrial bank would be responsible in the 
near future is much smaller than that of an 


ordinary central bank. A great advantage 
for such banks would be that though in 
the initial stages they might require 
the assistance which has been recom- 
mended in the Report for all central 
financing agencies, they would grow 
with the industrial co-operative movement 
of which they form an integral part. 
Until, however, the whole financing of 
industrial co-operatives is taken over by 
industrial banks, the measures suggested in 
the Report for enabling ordinary central 
financing agencies to play an increasing and 
important role in industrial finance deserve 
to be adopted and shculd be expedited. 


Amongst the general considerations 
which may, according to the Report, govern 
the policy of banks in regard to security of 
loans it states that co-operative central 
banks may ordinarily provide clean acco- 
mmodation to an industrial co-operative 
society to the extent of its owned funds. 
This is likely to be construed by central 
financing agencies and is a retrograde 
suggestion. Small Industrial co-operatives 
situated in the mofussil and not very near 
a central bank or its branches, cannot 
expect to avail themselves of pledge or hy- 
pothecation credit or of factory-type 
advances, nor would they have adequate 
fixed assets on the security of which they 
can borrow from central banks. Such 
societies would be greatly inconvenienced 
if the suggestions made in the Report were 
indiscriminately carried out. Most of the 
Central banks have till now been provi- 
ding clean accommodation to industrial co- 
operatives to an extent considerably larger 
than what is recommended by the Report 
and their experience of repayment of such 
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credits has on the whole been satisfactory. 


After stating that combination of 
credit with supply and marketing in the 
same institution should be avoided, the 
Report goes on to discuss periods of loans, 
rates of interest, margins of co-operative 
banks, guarantee of credit, security of 
loans, precautions to be observed and 
conventions to be evolved, prompt pay- 
ment for Government purchases, need for 
adequate staff for audit and supervision, 
promotion of thrift among members etc. , 
and make suitadle suggestions. 


As already mentioned previously, the 
Report has not touched provision of credit 
to individual artisans or persons carrying 

-on small-scale industries, particularly when 
the number of such persons carrying on a 
specific industry is not sufficiently large to 
enable them to organise themselves into a 


producers’ or a resource society. 
Many artisans and workers have 
been pushed into the clutches, of 


middlemen and are robbed considera- 
bly of their margin of profit on 
account of inadequacy of finance or high 
rates of interest and other unfavourable 
conditions attaching to the finance. 
Adequate and timely credit at moderate 
rates of interest and for suitable periods is 
a resource which they badly need for 
production and a credit society which 
supplies such need is an_ industrial 
resource or service «society as it 
is termed in the Report. 
a need is noticed, a credit society or a bank 
for producers engaged in cottage and small 
scale industries ought to be organised and 
there should be a programme for organisa- 
tion of such societies. The credit granted 


Wherever such — 


by the societies or banks to their members 
should be linked up with supply of raw 
materials and marketing of their products 
by industrial marketing organisations like 


district industrial co-operative associations. 


It is noteworthy that after providing 
finance to affiliated societies adequately to 
the extent of over Rs. 35,00,000 the three 
industrial banks of the Bombay State have 
fulffiled the needs of its individual mem- 
bers for industrial finance to the extent of 
nearly Rs. 10,00,000, This is an additional 
reason why industrial co-operative banks 
ought to be preferred to ordinary central 
financing agencies. 


Markets 


After narrating the difficulties of mar- 
keting the products of industrial co-opera- 
tives and the principles of successful 
marketing the Report describes the exis- 
ting marketing arrangements made by the 
All-India Handloom Board, the Khadi and 
Village Industries Commission, the All 
India Handicrafts Board and the National 
Small Industries Corporation. It_ also 
mentions that the common organisation 
of industrial co-operatives for marketing 
purposes has been an. apex organisation 
of industrial societies in India. The Report 
stresses the importance of production 
against specific orders and of goods for 
which there is local demand from rural 
consumers or from big industrial units, 


Need for standardisation, finance for 
marketing, link-up with large-scale units, 
promotion of foreign markets, publicity 
etc., have also been discussed. It has béen 


_ recommended that the management of the 


several emporia which had to be started 
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under the auspices of State Government or 
certain specialised organisations, may, 
wherever possible, be progressively trans- 
ferred to suitable co-operative institutions. 


As referred to previously, no sugges- 
tions are contained in the Report for 
establishing ad hoc or organic connec- 
tions between producers’ organisations 
and organisations which sell consumer 
goods to their members. Organic 
connections between consumers’ and 
producers’ co-operatives resulting in a 
co-partnership between the _ pro- 
ducer and the consumer, has been the 
most potent factor in the success of 
industrial producers’ societies in the U. K. 
and insome of the countries in Europe. 
The plea that is often set out that consu- 
‘mers and producers have conflicting intere- 
sts and, therefore, they should be included 
in the same organisation has been falsified 
by the co-partnership producers’ societies 
of the U. K. and even by the ad hoc: or 
other joint committees serving as a liaison 
between consumer societies in the U. K. 
and agricultural producers’ societies 
in countries like New Zealand. Producer 
consumer partnership of organic or ad hoc 
contacts, would benefit the producers by 
a steady market for their goods and 
consumers by ensuring the supply of goods 
of the required quality at moderate or 
standard rates. Asin the U.K. arrangements 
could also be evolved by which profits are 
divided amongst worker-members and con- 
sumer co-operatives. In India, consumers’ 
co-operatives are not strong. But those 
which are strong and strong agricultural 


multipurpose or purchase and sale societies: 


which at present supply or can in future 


supply consumer goods to their members 
could establish ad hoc or organic connéc- 
tions with industrial producers’ co-opera-. 
tives. Even if full-fledged co-partnership 
does not come into existence at once, 
bye-laws of industrial producers’ societies 
and their federations on the one hand and 
societies selling consumer goods to their 
members and federations of such societies 
on the other hand, can_ provide for 
exchange of nominated members on their 
managing committees or Board of Directors. 


Stores Purchase 


The Working Group has started that 
the Central and State Government might 
secure large orders from the Railways and 
other State industrial enterprises and take 
steps for being executed by industrial co- 
operatives according to specifications and 
under competent supervision. Similar gene- 
ral recommendations have, however, been 
made by others in the past also. It is not 
certain how far the general recommenda- — 
tion will go and whether it will be more 
fruitful than the definitely accepted 
preferential stores purchase policy of the 
Union and State Governments, which has 
failed to yield substantial results in most of 
the States and even at the Centre. 


Detailed measures have been suggested 
in the Report, including increased margi- 
nal preference to products -of industrial 
cooperatives with a view to exploiting the 
great potentialities for assistance to cot- 
tage and small-scale industries from the 
expanding role of the State in the econo- 
my of the country. 


The Bombay State has laid down specific _ 
rules regarding the stores purchase policy 
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of Government. They are, on the whole, 
implemented satisfactorily. Some of the 
most important provisions of the rules do 
not find a place in the measures suggested 
in the report. For example, when ten- 
ders are invited and the lowest 
tender is for supply of products of large- 
scale industry and the prices quoted for 
cottage industries products are higher even 
alter allowing for the prescribed price 
preference margin, it has been made obli- 
gatory on the Stores Purchase Officer to 
communicate the lowest tender to the co- 
operative tenderer for products of cottage 
industries to enable it to consider whether 
it would be prepared to lower its tender 
so as to bring it within the prescribed 
margin and the latter is given the oppor- 
tunity of first refusal. Moreover the 
method of fixation of ‘standard rates so 
that the tendering may be dispensed with 
altogether has not been considered in the 
Report. There is a contingency that 
tenderers who are not co-operative may 
quote rates which are. uneconomic and 
suffer the consequential losses for a year 
or so with a view to ousting the 
co-operative tenderer once for all. 
If the Store Purchase Officer is con- 
vinced that the lowest tender from a 
private party is based on uneconomic rates, 
it should be his duty to reject the lowest 
tender and to entrust the supply to a 
co-operative organisation. As provided in 
the Bombay rules, it is also necessary for 
enabling cottage industries to produce 
the required goods, that indenting 
officers should be asked to see that the 
specifications laid down by them are not 
unduly high. These are highly important 


production techniques. 


matters which, if they had been suggested 
by the Report and accepted by the Centre 
and States, would have greatly facilitated 
production and supply of stores by indust- 
rial co-operatives to Government. 


Training And Education 


After emphasising the need* for co- 
operative training, information regarding 
training schemes of different All-India 
Boards and the Khadi and Village Industries 
Commission and those run by the Central 


Committee for Co-operative Training 
established by the Government of 
India and the Reserve Bank of India 


has been given. The schemes _ of 
the All-India Co-operative Union for mem- 
ber education and the need of education of 
the general public have been referred to. 
A review of existing arrangements and 
requirements of technical training has been 
suggested and suitable recommendations 
have been made for utilisation of co-opera- 
tive societies for the purpose of popularising 
onan extensive scale, improvements in 
- Co-operation ° 
should, according to the Report, — be inclu- 
ded as a subject in the syllabus for techni- 
cal training. It has been rightly suggested 
in the Report that the education program- 
me for the members and office-bearers of 
industrial cooperatives should incorporate 
the special requirements of industrial co- 
operatives and the instructors who under- 
take the education work should themselves . 
be specially equipped for the purpose. 
This should. apply to all the training 
courses conducted by co-operative unions, 
State Governments or the Central Commi- — 
ttee for Co-operative Training, for training 
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secretaries, managers, 
inspectors, organisers, etc. 


supervisors 


Administration 


The Report describes the different 
types of widely varying arrangements in 
force for the administration of industrial 
co-operatives in differrnt States. The 
Report does not lay down a uniform admi- 
nistrative pattern forall States. A sugges- 
tion has, however been made that when 
there are more officers than one exercising 
the powers of the Registrar, one for indus- 
trial co-operatives and another for other 
co-operatives, the work of the Registrars 
should be properly co-ordinated by appoin- 
ting a Registrar-General or by designating 
the senior Registrar as Registrar—General 
or by constituting the two or more Regis- 
trars in toasingle board with the senior 
Registrar as Chairman. The 
Report is right when it _— stresses 
the point that Registrars of Cooperative 
Societies should not be disturbed from 
their posts before completion of at least 5 


years. Cooperation and liason betwen 
different Administrative Departments 
and Departments in the Government 
Secretariats have been suggested and 


suitable recommondations made. Set-up 
for field staff, technical staff for industrial 
cooperatives, and supervison and audit have 
also been discussed anda great deal of 
responsibility has been placed on Govern- 
ments. It has been recommended that 
supervisory staff should be employed by 
the Co-operative Department in all states 
exclusively to deal with industrial societies 


generally at the rate of at least one 
inspector for every ten societies and that 
audit should be provided at the rate of one 
auditor for every 20 societies of 
average size. No suggestions have been 
made in the Report for association of non- 
official organisations with the system of 
supervision so as to make it more popular 
and fruitful. In the Bombay State, a Com- 
mittee in district industrial associations has 
already been instituted for this purpose. 


Other Related Matter 
The subjects of women’s organisations 
and co-operative housing of artisans and 
small-scale industrial workers have been 
discussed. Certain financial assistance for 
training schemes, supply of tools and 


equipment, free service of managerial 
staff, preferential. purchase of the 
products of women’s societies and 


appointment of women organisers have 
been recommended. The special scheme of 
housing weavers worked by the Handloom 
Board has been described and it is recom- 
mended that aid similar to. that visualized 
under the scheme may be extended to 
other cottage and small industries workers 
organised on co-operative lines. 


Recommendations f 
The Report concludes with a summary 
of recommendations which number 120. 


Separate Notes 
Two of the members of the Working 
Group Shri M. P. Bhargava and Shri L. C. 
Jain have signed the Report subject to 
separate notes which have been attached 
to the Report. 
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( Contd. from page fl ) 
steel, cement, fertilizers, electricity etc. 
That is, we must not waste our meagre re- 


sources of foreign exchange to import non- 


essential consumer goods, or machinery for 
the manufacture of consumer goods which 
can be produced within the country by 
idle hands to work. Expansion of small 
scale’ and village industries would create 
employment all over the country, increase 
the supply of cloth and other consumer 
goods made by hand labour and improve 
the level of living without hampering the 
expansion of basic industries.’’ 


Imitation Is Suicidal 

If development plans incorporate the 
significant contents of what Mahalanobis 
has said, it is possible to visualise a situa- 
tion. in which development of basic indus- 
tries. can be beneficial to the organisation 
of production efforts on the widest possi- 
ble front in the country. These are 
however, matters which require deep 
thinking, careful analysis, and judicious 
application. Without going into the details 
of this aspect of planning for development, 
however, we can say that it will be suicidal 
the pattern adopted by 
industrially developed countries-communist 
or non-communist. The Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations which 
investigated the problems of industrial 
development in under-developed countries 
also stressed the same point when it said : 
“Under developed countries today have 
one notable advantage over those” that 
were industrialised during the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries: there 
is a vast fund of knowledge and 
experience to draw on and for the most 


part the experiments and mistakes of 
European countries need not be repeated. 
In view of the fact that the social and 
economic environment that exists in most 
under-developed countries has many fea- 
tures which are unfavourable to industrial 
growth, however, it is probable that govern- 
ments will have to play a more positive 
role in guiding investment, preparing the 
factors for more productive employment 
and assisting in the mutually beneficial 
adjustment of human and industrial needs 
than was the case in most European count- 
ries — especially if the rate of industrialisa- 
tion is to be accelerated.’ 


At What Price? 

By avoiding the mistakes these coun- 
tries committed in the course of their 
development following industrial revolu- 
tion, India can build up a pattern of socio- 
economic organisation which will eliminate 
frictions and promote maximum 
co-ordination, co-operation and welfare 
among the people. The price that 
Western countries have paid for 
their spectacular development in technol- 
ogy is best summarised by Mr. Wilfred 
Wellock in the following words: “The 
spiritual decline of the West during the 
last century, (symbolised in its present 
“Satanic civilisation’’ with its growing 
fears and war preparations), has been 
primarily due to the fact that the making of 
riches became the primary motive behind 
the Industrial Revolution. | Hence there is 
great danger of pursuing aparticular form 
of industry merely because it yields the 
maximum quantity of goods. But along 
with the quality of the production must 
also be considered, individuality and 
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variety, and what is much more important, 
the quality of human personality. An 


industrial set-up which turns out millions 
of articles, every one of which is the spit of 
the other, produces a dead monotonous 
world, and also, which is much more 
important and dangerous, a uniform man, 
the mass—man of industrial West, who has 
made possible, and even become the basis 
of, the totalitarian State. Moreover, the 
producers of uninspiring monotony do 
not do this for love, but for money, 
while workers condemned to repetitive 
labour which requires neither skill nor 
intelligence can only endure such human 
indignity for the sake of the means to live. 


Hence mass productioncarried out on a 
vast scale involves human _ degradation 
all round and the infection of. the whole 
of society with the canker of the 
materialism. There is this also to be said. 
Many Indians claim that maximum mass— 
production development is necessary in 
order to raise the standard of living of the 
poorest, and in the quickest possible time. 
The fact is, however, that the masses of 


India’s needy live in her 5,50,000 villages, 
and were the new_ mass-produced 
goods of India presented to them 
for purchase tomorrow, they would not 
be able to buy them. Only the few 
workers would be able to buy them who 
had been brought from the villages into 
the new factories. What then would 
happen ? This is what would happen. Most 


of the new production would have 
to be sold on the foreign market, 
as Indian textiles are — to-day, 
since they constitute an important. 


item of India’s exports, even while 
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scores of millions of villagers 
possess more than one square yard of 
cotton cloth each. - Hence 
new, industrialism solving India’s poverty 
problem; it would stimulate the class war 
and hasten the march of Communism.” 


Misplaced Emphasis 


This consequence is seldom realised 
even by those who shout loudest against 
totalitarianism. What is unfortunate in the 
economic thinking in India is the tendency 
to misread European history by attributing 
too great an importance tothe Industrial 
Revolution and the great strides in techno- 
logy which followed it. It is seldom 
recognised that the Industrial Revolution 
was but an upshoot of the Agricultural 
Revolution which preceded it and the 
Transport Revolution which accompa- 
nied it, and thus made possible the 
opening up of the primary resources of the 
new world. These revolutions took place, 
it should be remembered, ‘‘after a long 
period of social and economic change which 
prepared Western Europe for the advent 
of Industrial Exchange Economy and to 
overlook many, actions, some quite recent, 
with the relative neglect of primary activi- 
ties even in some of the _ industrially 
advanced countries has been the cause of 
serious interruption in the course of 
economic development. ”’ 


Lesson From America 


The point is vividly illustrated by the 
situation in the United States of America 
which is foremost among the industrialised 
countries. That the truth of 
the old saying that “ all that 
glitters is not gold” is vividly brought out 


do not 


instead of the ~ 


a 
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by Mr. William F. Schnitzler, Secretary- 
Treasurer, AFL-CIO. He places the 
economic situation in America in its proper 
perspective ; 

“The problems of the Western in- 
dustrialised nations and most certainly 
those of the United States of America 
are : 

high levels of unemployment as 
well as substantial degree of underem- 
ployment; 

much unused industrial capacity; 

a false notion that inflation is not 
only with us but about to stifle. econo- 
mic growth; 

preoccupation with budget balancing; 

aresistance on the part of the 
Federal Government to meet its 
necessary obligations in the public sec- 
tor of the economy; 

and a slight drop off in exports. 


Common Problems 
"On the other hand, the problems 


of the lesser developed countries 
around the world are somewhat diffe- 
rent but complementary. 

Unemployment and certainly high 
levels of under-employment; . 

instability in’ world commodity 
prices causing income and earning capa- 
city of the nations to fluctuate widely ; 
developing restrictionist and protec- 
tionist policies by some of the 
industrialised nations regrettably not 
excluding my own country; 

the low level of per capita income, 
the great need for industrial develop- 
ment of the private as well as the public 
sector of the economy : 
“These are but some of the problems 

confronting all of us. Certainly the level 
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of economic activity in the industrialised 
nations has its effect upon the demand 
for trade with the lesser developed count- 
ries. Let us not be confused, however. A 
high level of economic activity in the 
industrialised world would not in itself 
relieve the conditions that exist in many 


parts of the rest of the world. Low per 


capita incomes, commodity price instability, 
inadequate level of public and private 
investment would still be with us. 

“It is just one month short of a year 
since we touched bottom in the recent 
recession in the United States. Many 
analysis of the American economy are 


quite optimistic about economic 
recovery. They point to rises in the 
industrial production, gross national 


product, namely the total dollar value 
of goods and services produced, the pick- 
up inventories or steck on hand at the 
manufacturing, whole-sale and retail level, 
the slight, but only slight pick-up in 
business investment, the rise in consumer 
incomes, and say all looks well for 1959. 
They add we are well on the road to 
recovery with a prospective rise of 6 to 7 
per centin the real value of goods and 
services produced this year. 


Startling Facts. 

‘However, some of these same analysis 
fail to point out that the rate of recovery 
since September and October 58 has leve- 
lled off, that unemployment is still more 
than six per cent of the labour force, that 
over a fifth of the capacity of American 
Industry lies idle, that the increased 
production of steel has more to do with a 
Prospective or anticipated strike in July 
than it does with demand and orders for 
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finished steel. That automobile production, 
While certainly higher than in the recess- 


ion of a year ago, is still behind previous 
peak levels. 


“We in the AFL-CIO cannot conceive 
of saying we have full employment, produc- 
tion and purchasing power as long as 
more than 2 to 24 per cent of the labour 
force is unemployed. Not only are our 
unemployment rates high, but more. than 
20 per cent of our industrial capacity. -lies 
idle. We can produce 8 to 10 million cars 
a year, but if 54 millions are turned out in 
1959. Itwill bea lot. We can produce 
almost 150 million tons of ingot steel, but 
if more than 115 million tons are produced 
in 1959, it will be spectacular. | could go 
on listing, other industries but | won't 
take the time. Let me try to dramatise 
the situation in this way. If we compare 
the present level of production in certain 
industries with those that existed prior to 


the 1957-58 recession, we find some 
Startling facts. 

‘The United States is now produ- 
cing a little more steel than it turned 
out in late 1956 and early 1957, but. with 
lO to 15 per cent less employment. 
That means 10 million tons of steel a 
month with 50,000 fewer workers. 
Even if the industry 
were to use its entire capacity which 
today is 30 million tons greater than in 


1956, employment would still not reach 
previous levels. 


“The auto-industry in December 
1958 was producing at a rate of only 4 
per cent less than that of December 


1956, two years earlier, but with 20 is 
cent fewer workers. 


“The railroads are carrying as 


much freight as in late 1957 but 
providing 10 per cent less employment. 

“The coal-mines have been equal- 
ling output, levels of a year ago with 
[5 per cent fewer workers. 

“While total unemployment is 6 
per cent of the labour force, the rate of 
unemployment in certain. of our basic 
industries remains dangerously high. 
For example, in building construction, 
the unemployment rate is almost 20 per 
cent in clothing, mining, autos and 
textiles, it is over IO per cent. 

“Our problem in United State is 
still high: intolerable levels of unemp- 
loyment, idle industrial capacity and an 
extreme sense of complacency about 
economic growth and expension on the 
part of the leaders of our Government 
from President Eisenhower down. 


Phantom Inflation 

“Our President and his economic advi- 
sers seem to be preoccupied with what 
they call inflation. For the past year our 
wholesale price index has been stable. Our 
consumer or retail price index of cost of 
living items has been stable now for nine 
months. Asa matter of fact, the average 
annual rate-of price increases in the past 
decade is about 14 per cent as compared to 
a rate almost twice that amount if we look 


“at the last six decades as a whole since 1897. 


‘In the face of these facts, the United 
States Government, from the President 


_ down, is insisting on fighting what we at | 


the AFL-CIO have repeatedly called '' a 
phantom inflation’. Our administration is 


insisting at all costs that a Federal budget 


be balanced, even at the expense of great 
unmet social means in the public sector 


‘the interest rate of our central 
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of the economy. Asa matter of fact, in 
the past two weeks our government. has 
taken the drastic step of further increasing 
banking 
system, This places the interest rate’ at a 
level equal to what it was just before the 
American economy started ‘its down-hill 
slide, almost two years ago. The AFL has 
repeatedly addressed itself to the economic 
situation in the United States. A year 
ago just at the depth of the recession, we 
held a large economic and legislative confe- 
rence in Washington. We advocated a 
positive and affirmative programme 
designed to bring about full employment, 
production and purchasing power. Instead 
of our Government's acting affirmatively, it 
dragged its heels and let things go almost 
as they wanted. Thanks to the many built- 
in economic recovery item$ enacted into 
law during President Roosevelt's and 
President Truman’s administrations, the 
economy slowed down its rate of decline 
and eventually started upward. 

‘But here we are |! months after 


the low point of the recession and we 


have recovered 95 per cent of the loss 
in manufacturing and industrial produc- 
tion, but have regained only 35 per 
cent_of the lost jobs. The technological 
advances and automation of recent 
years have made this possible. Our 


problem is therefore still grave and 


critical ”’. : 
Food For Reflection 
What Mr. Schnitzler has stated calls for 
careful study and appreciation. Here isa 
convincing answer to those who decry 
schemes for development of small industr- 
ies, particularly Khadi and Village Industries 
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with their immense employment and 
economic potential, and adulate the virtues 
of modern industrialisation and its so 
called snow-ball effects in creating 
more and more employment and economic 
activity in the country. What is significant 
in Mr. Schnitzler’s statment is that large— 
scale industrialisation and its ‘snow-ball 
effects’’ are no preventers of high levels of 
unemployment as well as underemployment. 
Nor does it eliminate low per capita income 
and commodity price stability. " Moreover, 
technological displacement of labour raises 
more complex and acute social problems. 
Many thus displaced tend to crowed on the 
land. This is what happened in India since 
the destruction of her home and village 
industries and occupations by the British. 
This is happening today in America 
as a result of the application of 
higher technology and automation to 
industry. Of late there has been disturbing 
talks about ‘‘recession’’ in America and the 
grave unemployment situation. Though 
attempts are made to belittle its gravity. 
Mr. Schnitzler has brought out its grave 
significance. But the Bulletin issued by the 
United States Information Service reports a 
decline in unemployment figures and rise in 
employment. But ‘‘the employment rise 
reflects chiefly agriculture and constru- 
ction employment. Agricultural employ- 
ment for March rose from 500,000 to a 
total 520,000." Thus we see the problem 
in the proper perspective. 
Triple Objectives 
Industrialisation and the application of 
modern technology does not answer the 
questions of balanced economic developm- 
ent of the country, development of the 
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human personality and of social cohesion 
and welfare. Any development which 
does not result in the consummation 
of the triple objectives defeats the 
purpose of development itself. It 
is in this context that development 
of small industries, especially khadi and 
village industries, gains an extra-ordinary 
significance for India. This is not a passing 
phase in the schemes of reconstructing 
India. In jt are engraved the principles 
governing anew way of life and approach 
to the problems of living. To the extent 
the development schemes for these indus- 
tries gather momentum, to that extent 
will the conditions be created for the gro- 
wth of an efficient and effectively organi- 


sed system of decentralised economy. The 
future lies with the decentralised pattern 
of economic and political organisation, for, 
that alone ensures peace, prosperity and 
plenty for all. Shri Manubhai Shah Union 
Minister for Industries did not exagger- 


ate when he told the Small Scale Industries 
Board the other day that ‘‘ In view of the 
rapidly increasing population, intensifica- 
tion of all the programmes of small indus- 
tries througout the country was not only 
inevitable, but also most desirable from 
the national point of view. ‘‘He emphasised 
the need for removing regional dispa- 
rities in national development and _ said 
that it would mean some immediate 
loss or less returns. But, unless every 


industrially backward district, or region 
was provided with the wherewithal of 
organisation and development in the field 
of industrialion, we will not be able to 
achieve the overall national dynamism and 


‘process. 


satisfaction, so much needed for national 
industrialisation.”’ ove 
Shri Shah also explained the nature of 
organisation that will be reached. He said : 
‘We must have the District as a 
unit. Once they provided in every State, 
both at the State and District level, 
sufficiently competent technical and 
administrative man-power and organi- 
sation to foster the growth of small 
industries and if the local entrepreneurs 
in every town and village, were organised 
into small industries, mandals and 
associations, we can break the back of 


this problem of disparities in a decade 
or two. 


This development is a self generating 
It activises itself like a snow-ball. 


Industry is like an adventure. It is likea 


habit. The appetite grows in an infectious 
manner, once the right climate and 
environment are created. After a 


period of time, the momentum gene- 
rated by itself will be  self-propelling 
and the external props and aids will not be 
much needed. Therefore, from the vital 
angle of removing disparities, | would plead 
that the national provisions for small indu- 
Strities must be higher in the Third Plan 
and that increased allocations should be 
allotted in a major way to the industrially 
under-developed districts and area.” 

The case for the development of small 
industries cannot have more strongly and 
logically put. How much more so should 
be the justification for the promotion of 
Khadi and village industries which alone 
can activise millions in the remote parts of 
the country — millions who used to live in 
idleness and sloth. 
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_ In particular and without prejudice the generality 
of the foregoing power, the Commission may take 
such steps as it may think fit 


a. to plan and organise the training of persons engaged in 
the production of Khadi or in village industries. 


b. to building up a reserve of raw materials and _ imple- 
ments and to supply them to persons engaged in the 
production of Khadi or in village industries at such 
economical rates as may be suitable in the opinion of 
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c. to provide for the sale and marketing of Khadi or of 
products of village industries. 


d. to encourage and promote research in the technique of 
production of Khadi or in the development of village 
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problems relating to Khadi or village industries. 
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for the development of Khadi or village industries. 
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manufacturers of Khadi and persons engaged in village 
industries. 

h. for ensuring the genuineness of,and for granting certifi- 
cates to producers of or dealers in, Khadi or the products 
of any village industry. 

i. to carry out any other matter which may be prescribed. 
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“NONE SO BLIND” 


( By VAIKUNTH L. MEHTA ) 


The cotton textile industry is about 
the oldest and most well-established large- 
scale industry in the country. It is well— 
organised and the various associations of 


mill-owning interests have at their disposal: 


Statistical material of a type not collected 
probably for any other sector of our 
economy. It has seen - to use a 
colloquism —- its ups and downs. The 
country goes to rack and ruin, according 


to its spokesmen, when it is faced witha. 


depression; but the moment the depre- 
ssion shows signs of lifting, all the lessons 
it should have taught are forgotten. Like 
the proverbial Bourbons, wide-awake, 
alert-minded, well-served as ehese interests 
are, apparently they never learn. 


Because in the wake of the First Five 
Year Plan, there Was a fair demand for the 
gradually increasing quantities of cloth the 
millowners’ organisations, in order to 
secure for themselves a larger allocation 
under a common Production programme, 


“led the Government and the gullible among 


the public to believe that the reduction of 
stocks with mills indicated aspurtin the 
demand of such magnitude that the country 
would be __ faced with a famine 
of cloth unless the mills gota free hand 
for expanding production. Although stati- 
stical evidence did not showa per capita 
consumption higher than 16 yards, no figure 
of consumption was too high for the 
interests to justify their claims, - a per 
capita consumption of even 25 yards having 
been seriously put forward at the time by 


_ several leading mill-owners. 


Vocal and influential as these interests 
are, they were able to induce the Ministry 
of Commerce and Industry to sponsor a 
Proposal to accept 20 yards as the level of 
consumption to be reached by the end of 
the Second Five Year Plan. Fortunately, 
this view did not find favour with the 
Village and Small-Scale Industries ( Karve ) 
Committee which accepted 18.5 yards 
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per. capita con= 
sumption as. the’ <= basis for » (ts 
recommendations. This basis was accepted 
by the Union Government, much to the cha 
grin of the interests who even then did not 
hesitate to speak in terms of a cloth famine. 
This outcry led the Union Government to 
hold that inasmuch as additional profits 
might accrue to the industry because of 
scarcity conditions, it would be proper to 
appropriate a portion of these adventitious 
profits for the community through an 
increase in the excise duty on cloth. 


as the average 


Since, however, there was no actual 
scarcity and since demand showed no 
expansion, the shortage was almost imme- 


diately followed by a glut the like of which, 


the millowning interests urged, had never 
been witnessed before, forgetting that they 
themselves hardly a year earlier had spoken 
in similar extravagant terms about the 
reduction instock with mills. In this 
new situation they were able to get the 
Union Government to reduce the scale of 
the excise duty. Even then, though stocks 
have now begun to move after a lapse of 
over a year, the level of consumption is 
nowhere near the figure accepted by the 
Union Government for 
programme. 


its cotton textile 


However, now that we are onthe eve 
of the discussion ledading to the Third Five 
Year Plan, the tale of woe and distress is 


left behind because the mill-owning intere- 


sts want the planning authorities to agree 
to a large and rapid expansion of their 
production. For 1958 the figure of per 
capita availability of cloth was 16.7 yards ; 
and the Indian Cotton Mills Federation 
expects it to go up to 17.5 yards by the 


end of the period of the Second Plan. This 
figure, the Federation and those on whose 
behalf it claims to speak forget, is lower 
than the figure of 18.5 yards accepted for 
the policy declaration of 1956, and 
much lower than 22 yards estimated by the 
interests concerned. Undeterred by the 
exposure of their previous calculations, the 
mill owning interests expect per capita 
consumption to go up to the figure of 20.3 
yards by the end of the Third Plan period. 
They fail to read the lessons of the crisis 
of 1956-58 which, ina sense, was of their 
own making because of their going in for 
over production to meet a growth in 
demand that never materialised. 


On the basis of this estimated rise in 
the per capita demand andthe growth in 
population that will take place, the Federa- 
tion calculates the aggregate requirements 
for cloth by the end of the period of the 
Third Five-Year Plan to be of the order of 
9,600 milllon yards inclusive of a quota of 
800 = million yards export. 
This represents an increase _ of 
1,600 million yards of which so largea 
portion as 1,200 million yards, the Federa- 
tion claims, should be allotted to the mill 
sector. The Federation argues that the 
allocations it suggests are in proportion to 
the targets that were indicated for the 
period of the Second Plan. If the reference — 
is to the textile policy declaration of June, 
1956, this would be an incorrect state- 
ment to make. While for the mill sector 
the figure indicated was 5,000 million 
yards, for the non-mill- sector the figure 
was 3,000 million yards, inclusive of 150 
million yards that were reserved for 
later. allocation. Incidentally, aggregate 


for 


production has not yet reached these 
levels, particularly because, in view of 
the sluggish demand for cloth, textile 


mills had to reduce their produc— 
tion from the high levels it had 
reached. Apart from this, it should be 


pointed out that the pattern of allocation 
which the Federation considers fair is to 
raise the allocation for mills by 1,200 
million’ yards, while allowing to non-mill 
sector an increase of a bare 400 
million yards, 


Years ago, the Central Government had 
taken the decision that there should be no 
increase in the installed weaving capacity 
of textile mills, as it was the considered 
State policy to encourage the development 
of a reorganized handloom weaving industry 
to the largest possible extent. Asa result 
of its study of the potentialities of 
the handloom industry and of the 
probable demand for cloth, the Karve 
Committee came to the conclusion that this 
decision was thoroughly justifiable and that 
no additional looms need be permitted to 
be installed during the period of the Second 


Plan. It is a reversal of this policy that the 
mill-owning interests now seek, because 
it is difficult to visualize an increase 


in mill production of the order of 20 
per cent without the installation of addi- 
tional looms or the introduction of auto- 
matic looms for meeting the internal 
demand. - 


In case this point of view finds accep- 
tance, the inevitable result will be to place 
a curb on the expansion of the production 
of the reorganized handloom weaving indu- 
stry. The policy to favour such expansion 


entail the minimum of loss. 


planning 


“NONE SO BLIND” — Pea 5 


_ has been with the two-fold object of pro- 


viding fuller employment through that 
industry and. of raising the level of 
earnings in that industry. Organized as it 
is and with the resources that it can 
command, the mill sector can proceed 
with its programmes of increased 
production and larger corresponding pro- 
fits, while the handloom sector will feel the 
impact of intensified competition all the 
time. The prospects for its reorganization 
as an integral part of our economy will get 
dimmed. The expenditure incurred as 
part of economic policy on the reorganisa- 
tion of the handloom industry will, in a few 
years, be rendered infructuous in case the 
thesis propounded by the Federation of 
Indian Cotton Mills is accepted by the 
Planning authorities and the Central 
Government. 


With the experience we have had in the 
past four years of an inelastic demand for 
cloth, what the effect of the type of expan- 
sion that is urged by the mill-owning 
interests will have on the finances of the 
mills themselves, one may note, is a matter 
that affects not only these interests, but 
the community as well. Under a planned 
economy, investment has to be so designed 
as to yield the maximum results and to 
Financial loss 
is hence a matter of national concern 
particularly when resources are scarce. It . 
is because financial resources are scarce 
and man-power is abundant that the 
authorities give. preférence, 
in the context of our present 
economy, to the growth of labour— 
intensive industries in the production 
of consumers goods in common 
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demand. This is, however, an aspect of 
economic policy to which mill-owning 
interests have BSE been able to reconcile 


5 


themselves, since it runs counter to their 
propensity to increase their resources and 
to dominate the economy. | 


ORGANISE MASS PROTEST 


News comes from Madhya Pradesh 
that the Marketing Society functioning 
under the Jaithari Block (Shahdol) is making 
arrangements to set up a new rice mill in 
the area. While the Society hopes to 
invest a sum of Rs. 40,000, it is stated that 
the Madhya Pradesh Government will 
provide the rest of the capital required, 
namely, Rs. 1,20,000. 


This is an alarming news, especially 
when it is known that two rice mills in that 
region had had to close down for want of 
adequate supplies of paddy. The region is 
well-known as a rice growing area. 
Handpounding of paddy is the traditional 
occupation of the people inthe region. In 
fact, in the local Mandi, handpounded 
rice is said. to be the principal 
article brought for and to 
hundreds of families in the region, hand- 
pounding is their main source of living. 
It is, therefore, unthinkable even in. ordi- 
nary circumstances that a rice mill would 


sale 


be set up there. 3 

We believe that the Madhya Pradesh 
Government has not taken a final decision 
in the matter and that the issue of licence 
has not been authorised. We also believe 
that the local authorities will be asked to 
submit a report after a proper survey of 
the area in which the new rice mill is pro- 


posed to be set up before-any action is 
contemplated. 


While action by the State Government 
is necessary in this direction, immediate 
steps must be taken by constructive and 
field workers to carry out their own 
survey, mobilise public opinion and submit 
amass memorandum against the issue of 
licence to the proposed new mill or for 
the revival of the defunct mills in the area. 
We hope that the Organiser for Handpoun- 
ding Industry will take note of this alarming 
development and take appropriate measures 
to prevent the erection of a rice mill or 


the recommencement of work by defunct 
mills. 


= 


she 


GANDHIAN PHILOSOPHY OF 
“aa coe IN DUST RIALISA TION: = 


( By B. M. PATEL ) 


Gandhiji was not against industriali- 
sation, machine, science and technology. 
A close -associate of Mahatma Gandhiji, 
Acharya Kripalani, has aptly stated: ‘'l 
have, in fact, never seen a man more 
scientific in spirit than Gandhiji. He was, 
throughout his life, experimenting with 
himself, with food, with agriculture, with 
almost everything and he did it in the most 
scientific way possible. He was not against 
machines. He was not against machinery”’. 


Not By Factories 


Building up of -modern industries 
requires time, heavy machinery, technical 
skill and organisation. These cannot be 
provided without forethought, preparation 
and well-co-ordinated efforts in a country 
like India which lives in the villages. The 
process of building a new India, therefore, 
raises fundamental issues which Mahatma 
Gandhiji posed before the country 
for three . decades with — great 
courage, lucidity and force. Gandhiji 
wanted to introduce many new things in 
India suited to Indian genius and tradition. 
He had said in “India of my dreams” that 
“my Swaraj is to keep intact the genius of 
our civilisation. | want to write many new 
things, but they must all be written on the 
Indian slate’’. 5 

The industrial development of a country 


does not necessarily imply the growth of 
monstrous factories. It is not necessary that 
all productive plants should be of the 
largest possible size. The extent of the 
country and the dispersal of its vast popu- 
lation demands that our industries should 
be organised on a _ village, cottage 
small and medium size. The advantage 
in small size and cottage industries 
are that these involve hardly any 
expenditure on labour and _ very little 
expenditure on land or buildings. The 
agriculturist has a certain period of 
enforced idleness. The farmer finds himself 
without sufficient work in off seasons. 
It is at such times that he can utilise 
his and his family’s labour in producing 
things in his own house with simple imple- 
ments. The agriculturist has seldom to 
pay extra rent for buildings for producing 
these articles. He is often able to get raw — 
materials in his own village or from one 
nearby. He, thus, saves the cost of trans— 
portation. The agriculturist can dispose of 
the output of his industry in his village or 
in neighbouring villages. 


Evils Of Industrialisation - 


Industrialisation of the Western pattern 
results in centralisation of economic and 
social power, in extreme inequality of 
income and wealth and in displacement of 
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human labour and, therefore in adding to 
unemployment which is already colossal in 
our country. To Gandhiji, the outcome of 
such industrialisation is violence, exploita- 
tion and concentration of power. ‘God for- 
bid that India should ever take to industria- 
lism after the manner of the West’',Gandhij 
observed in a letter to a big financier. 
Gandhiji laid emphasis on Khadi and Village 
Industries, because they stand for rational 
relationship between man <and_ nature. 
Once man establishes his relationship 
rightly with nature, he will be 
able to find peace within. The two are 
“ closely linked and are inter—dependent. 
“Khadi is the sun of the village solar 
system. The planets are the various indu- 
stries which can support Khadi in return 
for the heat and the sustenance they derive 
from it. Without it the other industries 
cannot grow.’ '* 


Build From Below 


Vinobaji attaches the highest importance 
to the urgent need of building up the 
national economic life from the bottom. 
He strongly feels that planning from above 
in a centralised fashion is suicidal both to 
the community as well as to the individual. 
Although some amount of centralisation 
would be necessary for a big couniry 
like India in respect of — general 
direction and guidance, he feels that 
the village communities should be 
given substantial initiative to regulate 
their own social and economic life in the 
village or group of villages. In the absence 
of decentralisation or devolution of autho- 
rity, the individuals and the rural commu- 
nities are likely to be converted into mere 


~~ *Gandhiji, Harijan 16-11-1934... 


cogs in the huge machine of planning 
without any opportunity to undertake 
local responsibilities. According to the 
basic principles of Sarvodaya, it is necessary 
to organise society in such a manner that 
the interests of both the individual and 
the community are properly harmonised 
and there is full scope for the development 
of both. 


The Way Of The West 


‘In the final analysis, the question, 
Machine vs. Human Labour, in our country 
is of the same origin. As things are, 
mechanical advancement has gone too far 
ahead of the development of human_perso- 
nality. Man is becoming a greater and 
greater slave to the machine and is in immi- 
nent danger of losing himself. When people 
say that we of the non-violent school are 
against machinery, they are uttering a truth 
in a relative setting. Machines are good, 
but if we have not developed sufficient 
control over ourselves, they will lead us 
into the path of violence and destruction. 
All this feverish planning for rapid 
industrialisation as a postwar recons- 
truction based on capital goods imported 
from abroad is sure to deal us along the 
way all industrialised countries have gone 
on the high road of violence, imperialism 
and destruction. Discretion dictates 
caution. Shall we need it? Or shall we ~ 


in our pride of achievement head fora 
fall” 2? * 


‘But most of the workers of the deve- 
loped economy leave home in the morning, 
and their childeren do not see them again 
till evening, nor do they always know what ~ 


a 
* J. C. Kumarappa, Gramodyog Patrika, Septem- 


ber, 1945. 
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work their parents are doing,still less learn 
by working alongside them. The family 
exists only in the dormitory suburb, and 
theclaim of work compete with rather 
than strengthen it’. + 


Our material advance should be in 
consonance with our circumstances, history 
and the genius of our people. 


The Primary Factor 

Shri Nehru has rightly summed. up the 
main theme of all development activities. 
He says : ‘‘The final things are not factories 
or river valley projects or even universities. 
They are only the ways and means of 
creating the finest human beings. It was 
the human being which was the primary 
factor and _ factories and _ universities 
‘would be just bricks and mortars 
if they do not lead to the achievement of 
_ the objective’.* Gandhiji says : 
add that scientific truths and discoveries 
should first of all cease to be the mere 
instruments of greed. Then labourers 
will not be over-worked and machinery 
instead of becoming a hindrance will be 
help’’. § | 3 

The Alternative 

What is the alternative to industrialism ? 
Should all nations ;willy nilly go the Western 
way? It must be remembered that the 
laws of economics vary in their application 
to different conditions. Their way cannot, 
therefore, guide us beyond a certain point. 
What is true of the West is not necessarily 
true of India in all its aspects and applicati- 


+ Prof. Phelps Brown, ‘Economic Growth and 
Human Welfare.” 

* Nehru — At A Poona University Function held 
on Ist August 1956. 

§ Harijan, {3 -— 11-1924 


“| would. 


from foreign lands’’.* 


on. “We know, too, that each nation 


has its own characteristics and individua- 
and if 


lity. Inida has her own, 

we are to find out a true solution for her 
many ills, we shall have to take all the 
idiosyncrasies of her constitution into 


account and then prescribe a remedy.” f{ _ 
Therefore, to claim to industrialise India 
in the same sense as Europe, is to attempt © 
the impossible. 


The Gandhian Way | 


In reply to a question whether he would 
industrialise India, Gandhiji replied : 

‘| would indeed, in my senge of the 
term. The village communities should be 
revived. Indian villages produced and 
supplied to the Indian towns and cities 
all their wants. India became impove- 


ished when our cities became foreign 


markets and began to drain the villages 
dry by dumping cheap and shoddy goods 
He would indus- 
trialise the villages, but not in the normally 
accepted sense of industrialisation. Indus- 
tralisation is synonymous with mass 
production. ‘Mass production is a techni-. 
cal term for production by the fewest 
possible number through the aid of highly 
complicated machinery’’, f 


The evils of industrialism may be briefly 
summarized as under : 


1) concentration of capital and power 
in the hands of few, 

ii) growth of parasitism — wealthy and 
middle classes upon the working © 
classes, the cities upon the villages 

+ Young India, 6-8-25 
* Harijan, 27-2-1937 
Tt Harijan, 2-11-1934 


ye gen 
ee \ Ge 
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and. industrial nations upon the 
agricultural nations. 

iii) clash of capital and iabour. 

iv) the widening of the gap between 
the ‘haves’ and the ‘‘have-nots, ”’ 
resulting in glaring inequalities ; and 

v) aggressive expansion on commercia- 
lism with an insatiable material 
ambition at one end and consequent 
spread of poverty at the other. 


The Choice 

The American Ambassador in India, Mr. 
Bunker, recently said: ‘India would build 
an economic and social system suited to 
its own particular needs and genius, just as 
Americans had done in the United States, 
The methods by which a vast, new, 
sparsely settled continent had been develo- 
ped over along period of time were not 
all suited to a densely populated country, 
rich in ancient culture, yet long quiescent. 
Mr. Nehru had made an “interesting 
observation’’ that in India and 
in other newly independent countries 
political independence had _ preceded 
economic independence. While in Europe 


Some Recent Publications - 


Deora Village Plan 


and the United States the reverse had been 
true. This meant that in the economically 
underdeveloped areas, people's wants had 
become pressing before the means to 
satisfy them were available. The speed 
and scope of development, therefore, had 
become an urgent consideration”. * | 

Can the coUntry and the people wait 
till those means become available to 
them? This is the crux of the matter. This 
again is the ‘raison d’etre’ of the more 
urgent need to activise into a mighty 
productive force of the long quiescent 
masses. Long years of neglect, deprived of 
their traditional occupations, these masses 
have sunk into torpor. They should be 
shaken up into living dynamos. Sustained 
and determined efforts to create work 
opportunities and operative facilities and 
incentive can achieve the task. Thatis the 
logic behind development of Khadi and 
village industries. That is the meaning of 
the Mahatma’s message. In our preoccu- 
pation with the search for the woods, let 
us not ignore the trees. ; 


* Times of India, 14 September, 1957. 
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GANDHIAN CONCEPT OF 
MECHANISATION 


CBy SeK. 


‘Maha-Yantra Pravartanam’ or large- 
scale industrialisation was a social taboo in 
Ancient India.° Large scale production 
through. factory establishments having 
machines was considered against good 
conduct and civicsense as it was harmful 
to the community and, therefore, a sin. 
The first law-giver of India, Manu, there- 
fore, banned the ‘installation of heavy 
machinery’. The exploitation of workers 
for profit, aggression, violence and war, 
that come in the wake of technological 
changes or large-scale mechanisation had 
already been visualised by Indian seers in 
the days.of yore. The ideal of the dignity 
of labour or ‘Panivad’ developed as a 
doctrine in the age. of Vyasa and was 
ingrained in the social order. Means of 
production were controlled by society in 
accordance with the needs. Individual village 
communities which acted on the basis of 
non-possessiveness or ‘'‘Aparigraha’’, were 


wedded to ‘Shreyas’ and ‘Abhyudaya’ 
St, ..-the entire community and 
were careful enough to check any 


concentration of power or wealth. Thus 
it was that the social experiences and 
experiments of past centuries came to be 
summed up by Vyasa and Manu in their 
opposition to ‘Maha Yantra Pravartanam’ 
and in the exaltation of ‘Panivada’ or 


-to culminate in a selfless mora! 


VERMA ) 


dignity of labour and the human element 
in all social and community effort : ‘Nahi 
manushat Shresthatam hi kinchit’, «said 
Vyasa. 


Deliberate Rejection 


It was not that machines were unknown 
to Indians and that we did not know how 
to invent automatic machines. We had 
elaborate treatises on mechanics, like the 
‘Yantra Sarvaswa’ of Bharadraja, ‘Shakti 
Sutra’ of Agastya, ‘Vaishwanar Tantra and 
Dhooma Prakarana’ of Narada. But our 
forefathers knew that if we set our hearts 
after machines\and means of large scale 
production, we would become slaves to 
them and lose our moral fibre which was 
the mainstay of our society. Renunciation, 
non-possessiveness, ness 
non-exploitation and control over one’s 
desires and wants, were, therefore, made 
the guiding rules of all social effort and 
conduct. After due deliberation our 
forebearers had decided that we should 
only do what. we could easily perform 
with our hands and feet. The tendency 
of our civilisation, therefore, had been 
to elevate human effort. and conduct 
being 
devoted to Godliness, Consequently 
Manu’s abhorrence of heavy machinery was 


non-aggressiveness}is; 


A 
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an age old tradition of our social and eco- 
nomic thought. 


The Great Apostle 


Today one hears much of village and 
cottage industries and their place in Indian 
life. Much administrative encouragement 
is visible toa superficial observer. | But, 
as a nation, we are drifting towards 
mechanisation. The balance of our 


administrative direction and_ national 
dictation is inclined to industrialisation. 
The» importance attached to cottage 


: industries seems to be on the score of their 


‘being able to provide ‘some’ employment 
to those who. may be thrown out of 
employment by this technological advance. 
Our leaders seem to have lost sight of the 
cultural and social values set up by our 


ancestors after centuries of experimentation. 


Gandhiji, however, stands even today, 
as the Chief exponent and apostle of human 
values, against mechanisation, as well as a 
defender of our ancient faith in renun— 
ciation, wantlessness, non-aggressiveness 
and non-exploitation. His writings and 
statements remain a challenge to the entire 
band of technocrats. They have to be 
taken seriously because many new trends 
and conceptions in the development of 
agriculture and industries cannot be cont 
rolled otherwise. If we chose to ignore 
either the ideological considerations of 
our ancestors against, or. the challenge 
of the Father of the Nation to, large-scale 
mechanisation, we must prepare ourselves 
to face the consequences also. 


Place Of Machines 


Gandhiji's views on mechanisation and 
technological changes have been much 


misunderstood though he has been elabo- 
rate and clear in stating them. In 
October 1924, just after he had broken 
one of his famous fasts, he gave avery 
clear idea of his position vis-a-vis this 
problem. In an interview he gave to one 


- of the students of Shantiniketan, Shri Ram- - 


chandran, when questioned regarding his 
views on the place of industries, art and 
machines, in national regeneration, he 
said : 
‘How can | be against all machinery 
when | know that even this body ts 
a delicate piece of machinery? The 
spinning wheel itself is a machine ; 
a little tooth pick is a machine. 
What | object to is the craze for 
machinery, not machinery as such. The 
craze is for, what they call, labour- 
Saving machinery. Men go on ‘saving 
labour’ till thousands are without work 
and thrown on the streets to die of 
starvation. | want to save time and 
labour, not for a fraction of mankind, 
but forall. | want the concentration 
of wealth, not in the hands of a_ few, 
but in the hands of all. Today machinery 
helps a few to ride on the backs of 
millions. The impetus behind it is not 
the philanthropy to save labour, but 
greed. It is against this condition of 


things that | am fighting with all my 
might.” 


@: “Then you are fighting not against 
machinery as such but against its 
abuses, which are so much in 
evidence today ?”’ 


A: “| would unhesitatingly say yes; but 
| would add that scientific truths 


* 
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and discoveries should first cease to 
be mere instruments of greed. 
Then labourers will not be over- 
worked and machinery instead of 
becoming a hindrance will be a 
help. | am aiming not at eradication 
of all machinery, but limitation’. 


: “When logically argued out, that 
would imply that all complicated 
power-driven machinery should go.”’ 


: “It might have to go, but I must 
make one thing clear. The supreme 
consideration is man. The machine 
should not tend to keep atrophied 
the limbs of man. For instance, | 
would make intelligent exceptions. 
Take the case of the Singer Sewing 
Machine. 

It is one of the few useful things 
ever invented, and there is a 
romance about the device itself. 
Singer saw his wife labouring over 
the tedious process of sewing and 
seaming with her own hands and 
simply out of his. love for her he 
devised the sewing machine in 


order to save her from unnecessary 
however, saved not | 


labour. He, 
only her labour but also the labour 
of everyone who could purchase a 
sewing machine.’ | 

: “But, in that case, there would have 
to be a factory for making these 
Singer Sewing Machines, and it 
would have to contain power-driven 
machinery of ordinary type. — 

: “Yes, surely. But | am_ socialist 
enough to say that such factories 
should be nationalized or state- 
controlled. They ought only to 


‘the most 


be working under 
attractive and ideal conditions 
not...for.. profit, .but=. for. “the 


benefit of humanity, - love taking 
the place of greed as the motive. 


It is an alteration in the condi- 
tions of labour that | want. 
This mad rush ~ for wealth 
must cease and the labourer 


must be assured not only of a living 
wage, but a daily task that is nota 
mere drudgery. The machine will, 
under these conditions, be as much 
a help to the man working it as to 
the State, or the man who owns it. 
The present mad rush will cease 
and the labour will work, as | have 
said, under attractive and_ ideal 
conditions. This is but one 
of the exceptions | have in mind. 
The sewing machine had love at 
its back. The individual is the one 
supreme consideration. The saving 
of labour of the individual should 
be the object and honest humani- 
tarian considerations, and not greed 
the motive... ... Therefore, re- 
place greed by love and every- 
thing will come right’’. 


“If you make an exception of the 
Singer Sewing machine and your 
spindle, where would these excep- 
tions end 2?” | 


: ‘Just where they cease to help the 


individual and encroch upon his 
individuality. The machnine should 
not be allowed to cripple the limbs 
of man.” 


Q: ‘But | was thinking just now of the 


practical side. Ideally, would you 
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not rule out all machinery? When 

you except the sewing machine, 
you will have to make EXcEPHOns 
of the bicycle, the motor-car, etc. 


A: "No: | don't, because they do not 
mie any of the primary wants of 
man. ... Ideaily, however, | would 
anes out all machinery, even as | 
would reject this very body, which 
is not helpful to salvation and seek 
the absolute liberation of the soul. 
From that point of view, | would 
reject all machinery, but machines 
will remain, because, like the body, 
they are inevitable. The body itself, 
as | told you, is the purest piece of 
mechanism; but if itis a hindrance 
to the highest flights of the soul, it 
has to be rejected.’ 


Thus Gandhiji was not against all 
machinery. _ He wanted to assign to it a 
place where it would be least harmful. In 
this respect his views are explicit. He says: 


“Machinery has its place; it has come to 


‘stay. But it must not be allowed to displace 


the necessary human labour. An improved 
plough is a good thing. Butif by some 
chance one man could plough up by some 
mechanical invention, the whole of the land 
of India and control all the agricultural 
produce and if the millions had no other 
occupation, they would starve and being 
idle, they would become dunces, as many 
have already become. There is hourly 
danger of many more being reduced to 
that unenviable state. | would welcome 
every improvement in the cottage machine, 


but | know that it is criminal to displace 


_——___—_— 
* «Mahatma’ by D.G. Tendulkar, Vol. Il, Page 


212. 


the hand labour by the introduction of 
power-driven spindles unless one is at the 
same time ready to give millions of farmers 
some other occupation in their homes’’.** 


His argument in this respect is based 
purely on economic considerations and 
economic level of means, i. e., employment 
and unemployment. The essence of his 
concession on this point is that so 
long as some other occupation at home was 
not available, the spinning wheel should 
invariably form the main spare time occu- 
pation of the villager. That means he 
strongly insisted upon a labour intensive 
economy so that full employment may be 
secured for the masses. 


His other arguments were sociological, 
based on excessive burden of population 
on land, idle labour, bad distribution of 
wealth, benefit to the nation and the 
welfare of the people. He put forth 
unemployment, bad health, unwholesome 
food and decay of handicrafts and arts as 
some of his grounds against machanisation. 
He placed human labour on a high pedestal 
in the hierarchy of ideals of Indian inde- 
pendence and considered it to be the very 
content of it. 

Writting in ‘Hind Swaraj' 
makes his position clearer : 


Gandhiji 


Well, the economics and the civilisation 
of a country where the pressure of 
population on land is the greatest, are 
and must be different from those of a 
country where the pressure is the least. 
Sparsely populated America may have 
need of the machinery. India may not 
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need it at all. When there are millions 
upon million of units of idle labour, it is 
no use thinking of labour-saving devices 
wees. The reason of our poverty is the 


extinction of (cottage) industries, and | 


our consequent unemployment.’ 
He was perpetually alive to this problem 


of unemployment. On October 22, 1937 


inaugurating an Educational .Conference at 
Wardha he said : 


‘Then, take:. the: question: of 
machinery | wish that machinery is 
not necessary for us at all. We should 
use Khadi (home-spun cloth ); and, 
therefore, we do not require mills. 
We should try to produce all the neces- 
sary cloth in villages, and we need not 
be the slaves of machines, | am afraid, 
by working with machines we have 
become machines ourselves, having lost 
all sense of art and handwork. If you 


still think that we cannot do without 
machines, the scheme (of new education) 


| have placed before you will be futile. 
You wish to keep our village alive by 
means of machines and think of impar- 
ting education to the village children 
through them. Machines will only help 
in making all the thirty-five crores of 
people unemployed. If you think that, 
machines are really indispensable, you 


must Asie the Sie and suggest a 
new one’ | 


Toa alieation he again replied : 

‘| regard the existence of power wheels 
for the grinding of corn in thousands of 
villages as the limit of our helplessness. 
| suppose India does not produce all the 
engines and grinding machines...... The 


planting of such machinery and engines | 


on a large scale in yillages (a sug- 


gestion made by a correspondent for 
resolving the food crisis) is also a sign 
of greed. Is it proper to fill one’s 
pockets in this manner at the expense 
of the poor? Every such machinery 
puts thousands of hand chakkis (grind— 
stones for corn) out of work, and takes 
away employment from thousands of 
house-wives and artisans who make 
these chakkis. Moreover, the process — 
is infective and spreads to every village 


industry. The decay of the latter spells, 
too, the decay of art. If it meant 


the replacement of the old crafts by 
the new ones, one might not have 
much to say against it. But this is not 
what is happening. In the thousands of 
villages, where power—machinery exists, 
one misses the sweet music in the early 
morning of the grinders at work. But ° 
to come tothe main point: Whilst | 
hold that these power engines are at 
present being put to wrong. use, it ~ 
would be some compensation if these 
engines, in addition to their present 
use, were also used to pump water out 


of the rivers, tanks and wells for 
irrigation *’ 


Why Village Industries 
He further clarified his conception of 


village industries in his address to a confe- 
rence of State Ministers of Industries held 
at Poona on July 31, 1946. Referring to 
the imbalance between town and village 


economics and the need of pairing their 
mutual relations he said : 


“Ours has been described as the 
machine age because the machine domi- 
nates our economy. What is a machine? 
One may ask. Ina sense, man is the 

first wonderful machine in creation. It | 
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can neither be duplicated nor copied. | 
have, however, used the word not in its 
wider sense, but in the sense of an 
appliance that tended to displace the 
human or animal labour instead of sup- 
plementing it, or merely increasing its 
efficiency. That was the first differential 
characteristic of the machine. The 
second characteristic was that there 
was no limit to its growth or evolution. 
That could not be said of the human 
labour. There was a limit beyond which 
‘its capacity or mechanical efficiency 
could not go. Out of this circumstance 
arose the third characteristic of the 
machine. It seemed to be possessed of 
a will or genius of its own. Machine 
was antagonistic to man’s labour. Thus, 
it tended more to displace man, 
one machine doing the work of a 
hundred, if not a thousand, who went 
to swell the army of unemployed and 
under-employed, not because it was 
desireable, but because that was 
its law. In America it had perhaps 
reached the extreme limit. | have 
been opposed to it not from today, 
but even before 1909, when ! was Jin 
South Africa surrounded by machines. 


Their onward march had not only not 
impressed but had repelled me, 


It then dawned upon me that to sup- 
press and exploit the millions, the 
machine was the device par excellence; 
it had no place in man’s economy, if, as 
social units, all men were to be equal. 
Itis my belief that machine has not 
added to man’s stature and it will not 


serve the world, but disrupt it, unless 
it is put in its proper place”, 
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Thus, evidently, with all concessions he 
made to machines, his values were positive- 
ly opposed. to those which build a 
mechanised or technological civilisation or 
contribute to the making of it. He was 


definite in his opposition to machines 
because of their tendency to promote 


concentration of wealth in a few hands, 
inequality, centralisation of power, urbani- 


sation, unemployment and socio-political 
and economic exploitation. 


Condition For Change 
In his opinion these evils, characteristic 


of present day civilisation, were the results 
of large scale mechanisation and India was 
to fight against them with all its new born 
might. Steeped as he was in the ideals of 
Indian norms, he analysed the position of 
Indian Village Economy in the light of those 
norms and evaluated the nature of modi- 


fications in the social realities 
with a view to inculcate modified norms 


for new India of his creation. He wanted 
to create conditions under which techno- 
logical changes could be effected without 
causing frustrations or tensions. That is 
why he advocated the reduction of 


material wants to the minimum so that 
production of material goods could be 


kept within the control of society or the 


-community and be so evenly distributed 


as not to lead to concentration of wealth 
in afew hands only. In order to make 
such proper technological change, he 


proposed to create conditions of non- 
possession, self-sufficiency of villages 


exercised through village panchayats, 
bread labour or Sharir-Shrama with conco- 
mmittant dignity symbolised in Khadi. He 


called the climax of these conditions 
‘Sarvodaya’, ea 


PEE OT 


WELFARE SOCIETY : 
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NOT 


WELFARE STATE 


( By SHANKARRAO DEO) 


Today the slogan of welfare state is 
echoed from mouth to mouth. But, to me, 
this slogan seems to be fraught with great 
dangers. If the well-being of the people 
is to be entirely the responsibility of the 
state, then they will surely become cripples. 
That is why we want a welfare society 
instead of a welfare state. On the ground 
of our past experience it is amply 
evident that in a welfare 
state the whole machinery is centralized 
and this machinery being controlled 
by a bureaucratic set up, the entire 
work lacks honesty and becomes merely 
formal. So the villagers have to work for 
their own welfare. Everybody will feel 
in his heart the throb of unity only when 
-people in the villages get equal opportu- 
nities and equal wages. This decentralized 
order alone affords the fullest opportunity 
for the evolution of human values. 


Through Khadi 


We, the constructive workers have to 
act and conduct our movement on the basis 
. of these reflections. If our work becomes 
one-sided, then our view-point will no 
more remain constructive, but become 
commercial. The propagation of Khadi is an 
essential part of our constructive work, | 


request Khadi workers to comprehend the 
real meaning of Khadi and accordingly start 
the work of rebuilding society through it. 
They should not confine themselves merely 
to the figures of production and sale, 
instead they should chalk out a programme 
for the all-sided development of the life 
of the village folk. The Khadi worker 
must realise that in the form of Charkha 
he is not taking merely a spinning wheel to 
the village, but the symbol of the new ideal 
which aims at establishing a non-violent 
society. ~ If the Charkha succeeds in brin- 
ging a. change in the spirit, the order and 
the structure of the village, itis Charkha 
in the real sense, otherwise it is nothing 
but a wooden contrivance. 


Now Khadi cannot succeed in the way 
in which it is being runin various Khadi 
stores. It would not stay long if it is 
allowed to continue in the same manner. 
Besides, K hadi cannot be made 
stable by depending on state subsidy. It is 
persistently maintained that for the promo- 
tion of Khadi and the village industries we 
may avail ourselves of any amount of 
government help. Yet this work and Khadi 
and village industries movement are not 
gaining the expected momentum. In this 
connection | want to make it plain that 
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those who think that monetary help 
would give impetus to the Khadi and 
village industries’ movement, are not 
correct in their assumption. Certainly by 
depending on financial aid this movement 
is going towane out instead of achieving 
any success. This movement would grow 
only on the strength of the villager’s 
own spirit and courage. With us Sarvodaya 
workers it is never the question — how and 
to what extent we may secure government 
help. On the contrary, all our thoughts 
are directed towards minimising the govern- 
mental subsidy. It is a question of policy 
rather than of subsidy. 


No Centralization 


The policy adopted by the Government 
today is that of a welfare state. The 
important question confronting us is how 
far this policy can be helpful in including 
quality of self-reliance in the society and 
in constructing a decentralized social order. 
It seems to me that it is not lending much 
help to the Sarvodaya ideal in the way 
in which it is being implemented 
today. So long as the policy of centraliza- 
tion continues to form the basis of all our 
Five-year plans, the question of furthering 
the movement of Khadi and village 
industries will demand consideration. Any 
amount of subsidy may continue to pour 
in, but so long as essential change in the 
basic policy is not effected, no genuine 
service will be rendered to the cause of the 
Sarvodaya movement in general and Khadi 


and village industries in particular. 


Today the discussion about the third 
Five-year Plan is going on everywhere. If 
the government admits the basic view-point 
of Khadi, then it will have to adopt as the 
foundation of this Plan the basic policy 
advocated by Bapu, for the implementation 
of which he strove all his life, through 
various constructive institutions. Then and 
then alone the Sarvodaya movement will 
acquire real strength to convert in reality 
its dream of-a new social order. What is 
now required is to persuade the govern- 
ment to admit the basic principle of Khadi 
instead of asking for subsidies. 

What Bapu Said 

So far as the Khadi institutions and the 
Sarva Seva Sangh are concerned, we are all 
adherents of Bapu’s view-point. If we 
follow exactly the significance of that view- 
point, the question of rebate, subsidy, loan 
etc., would become absolutely secondary. 
Our attention will be diverted from the 
magnitude of the figures of production and 
sale of Khadi. Then our only goal will be 


to work rapidly for the creation of — 
the new _— social order. Today 


Khadi is not progressing rapidly. The 
main reason for this is that we have made 
Khadi, a medium of business without follo- 
wing its real significance. We look at it 
as ameasure of relief or asa means of 
solving the problem of unemployment. It 
has now become absolutely necessary to 


change this point of view. (Courtesy : 
‘Bhoodan’). . 


ORIENTATION OF KHADI WORK 


Shri Vaikunth L. Mehta has circulated 
a memorandum amongst Chairmen of State 
Khadi and Village Industries Boards, Khadi 
institutions and prominent constructive 
workers on the new reorientation of Khadi 
work inthe country. The memorandum 
has been drawn up on the basis of the 
discussions at Ajmer, Pusa Road and 
Ahmedabad on the need for an integrated 
approach towards the subject of rural 
industries. The memorandum is reprodu- 
ced below: 


“At the meeting of the Khadi and 
Village Industries Board held at Ajmer in 
_ February last, a Co-ordination Committee 
was appointed consisting of representatives 
of the Board, of State Boards and of the 
Khadi Gramodyoga Samiti of the Sarva 
Seva Sangh with a view to securing unity of 
aim and effort among the various agencies 


engaged in the work of promoting the deve- 


lopment of Khadi and other village indus- 
tries. At its first meeting held in May last, 
this Committee defined the main objective 
of Khadi work (including in this 
term other village industries) as of seeking 
to bring about a change in the rural 
economy by planning for all-round deve- 
lopment, with the spinning wheel as a 
symbol both of the need for promoting 
self-reliance and self-sufficiency and of the 
urge towards fuller employment and a 
fuller life. In the various recommendations 
it made, the Co-ordination Committee 


indicated the,lines along which institutions 
engaged in the Khadi programme should 
approach the task before them so that the 
efforts they put in would ensure the growth 
of productive effort ona self-generating 
basis and would be conducive towards the — 
development of the village economy asa 
whole. 
Village-based Agency 


Detailed suggestions have been offered 
by the Co-ordination Committee at its first 
meeting about the preliminary measures 
that have to be taken in order to place the 
work on a basis that endures, because it 
becomes part of the plan of the local rural 
community for itsown betterment. The 
workers will have to assist in awakening 
local interest in the formulation of plans 
and in their execution. A village—based 
agency will certainly be required for this 
purpose, but each of the units should not 
stand by and for itself. Its efforts have 
to be integrated with corresponding 
efforts by neighbouring villages with 
similar social and economic conditions. 
This type of coalescence will impart 
strength and vitality to the planned deve- 
lopment, region by region, of an integrated 
comprehensive type. The approach is the 
same as that of the Intensive Area Scheme 
of the Commission. 

People’s Programme 


The main motivating force of an Inten- 
sive Area Programme is its Lok Shakti, 
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The Programme of an Intensive Area is 
fundamentally a people’s programme. It 
is not a ready-made programme given by 
the workers to the local people. The 
Village and Area plans, formulated by the 
local people on the basis of assessments of 
manpower situations, idle resources and 
consumption levels, are born out of local 
situations for development of local resour- 
ces and talent and to meet local felt needs 
and created needs. Naturally, such a pro- 
gramme cannot be restricted to the list of 
[2 industries coming within the purview of 
the Khadi Commission. 


While formulating Village and Area 
plans, the local people assume responsibility 
of providing full employment. They also 
define the objectives of full employment 
which include minimum income, rational 
time-table of work, self-employment and 
healthy conditions of work. Another objec- 
tive of local plans is to establish a decentra- 
lised co-operative economy for the rural 
areas. The two objectives, namely, the 
objective of full employment in terms of 
the above conditions and that of establish- 
ing a decentralised co-operative. economy 
set the pattern of techniques and tools 
for sr tiie 7 Area Pall. The local 
people: do one thing more. They provide 
their own local workers. These workers 
are the natural leaders in the Area. They 
have intiative and resourcefulness and 
command the confidence of the local people. 
The Intensive Area programme is thus the 
people's programme in all its aspects. 


In this programme two things stand out 
clearly : 


(1) the people’s responsibility of full 


“Intensive Areas in 


- employment, and 


(2) the people's freedom for framin 
their own programmes consisten 
with the objective of full .and self 
employment. 


Training And Administration 


If the whole programme of the Khad 
Commission is to be reorientated in term: 
of Intensive Areas, it may require reorien 
tation both in the administration anc 
training. The Area Organisation may be 
union of village co-operatives or a registe: 
red body for the time being on the patterr 
of the Intensive Area organisation. Thi: 
organisation is the people’s organisation 
guided and supported by the Commission’: 
staff stationed in the Area. The objective 
being the establishment of an integratec 
co-operative rural economy, ordinarily 
separate artisans’ societies may not be 
formed in the Intensive Areas. This should 
apply even in the case of Andhra where 
the Commission may think of creating 
place of conducting 
production directly under its care as is the 
case at present. 


Pattern Of Assistance 

el 
The pattern of assistance adopted at 
present for the Intensive Areas of the 
Commission may be modified with advan- 
tage. Instead of straightway giving two 
godowns and the full staff of 10 workers 
to a full Intensive Area, the Commission 
may provide an Organiser and an Assistant 
Organiser to an area in the beginning with 
a little contingency expenditure. This 
Area can undertake the organisation of 
Ambar Parishramalayas as also other 
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\ 
industries with the aid of general pro- 


visions available under these industries. 
The organising field staff in addition 
to the two Organisers, will be the 
Grama-yojaks the number of whom will 
depend on actual programme formulated 
by each village of the Area. The village 
which wants to prepare its Village plan will 
select its own panel of Grama-yojaks. Out 
of this panel the Area organisation will 
approve one Grama-yojak. This Grama- 
yojak will be maintained partly by the 
‘ Commission's grant and partly by the 
village from out of the additional wealth 
to be produced under the Village plan. If 
the village is convinced that a Grama-yojak 
is essential for sucha Village plan it will 
be interested in maintaining him. The 
Grama-yojak will thus have to prove his 
utility and worth to the village community. 
The proportion of the Commission's 
contribution to maintain the Grama-yojak 
may be gradually reduced in the course of 
five years. In the first year it may bear 
hundred per cent cost on this account. A 
village which undertakes the responsibility 


of formulating successive Village plans and © 


of maintaining the Grama-joyak may be 
given agrant for building and equipping 
Parishramalaya which will provide training 
and keep implements for common use and 
thus help in executing the village plan. 


It will be necessary, further, for the 
Commission to finance the training as may 
be required for executing the Village 
and Area plans. And these plans will 
be comprehensive, including local indus- 
tries, a co-ordinated effort on the part of 
all relevant Government agencies will have 
to be made to assist financially as well as 


technically the agencies in implementing 
them. If the Intensive Areas are organised 
in the Community Blocks, such co-ordina- 


tion may become more feasible. (Jagriti : 
10-9-59). 
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SOCIALISM THROUGH VILLAGE | 
INDUSTRIES 


(By Dr. 


The most vital question before us to- 
day is how to remove or lessen: unemploy- 
ment. It has now been practicaliy admitted 
on all hands that big industries, though 
essential for the development of a country 
at this age, is not of much help towards 
employment of more men. This reminds 
me of the experience | had a few years back 
in a big chemical industry near Paris. The 
manager was showing me the factory, taking 
me from room to room. | had gone to 
Paris to attend an International Chemical 
Conference as arepresentative of Indian 
labour. So_ | was interested more with the 
working conditions of labour than with the 
actual running of the factory. | went from 
room to room, but, as far as | remember 
| did not come across a single labourer. 
|, therefore, enquired of the manager : 
“Where is the labourer?’ He said a little 
smilingly, ‘‘Now machines run machines. 
There is very little need for labour.’’ This 
clearly indicates what would be the 
position of Jabour in big industries in days 
_ to come. 


Menace Of Rationalisation 


What has been said of the chemical 
industry in Paris is also toa certain extent 
true in our’own country. Of the industries 
in West Bengal, that of jute is the biggest. 
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In this industry, a few years back over three 
lakhs of labourers used to work.’ Now the 
number has come down tonearly to two 
and a half lakhs. This has been brought 
about by what is called rationalisation. 
Rationalisation means getting the same 
work done by fewer men by employing 
up-to-date machinery. We are now passing 
through the age of electricity. The age 
gone by was that of steam. - The future 
would be that of atom. The more we 
advance, the lesser is the number of men 
we employ in running industries. Hence 
scientific advancement, though meant for 
the welfare of man, is doing them harm by 
making more of them unemployed. One 
may argue that even with the application 
of most up-to-date machinery, the problem 
of unemployment can be eliminated 
by reducing hours of work. People 
of this line of thinking contend that less 
hours of work will mean more leisure and 
more opportunity for cultural development. 
Higher culture means better civilisation, 
better state of society. better everything. 
All these sound well, may also be true, but 
few people can devote the greater part of 
the day to cultural work and to an over- 
whelming majority of people, in work lies 
the greatest pleasure. One must not also 
forget that an idle brain is the devil's 
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workshop. 
A Twin Problem 


We are, therefore, face to face with a 
twin problem, — one of rationalisation, the 
other of employment. For progress in the 
modern sense, rationalisation is necessary 
which means unemployment. To keep a 
large section of people engaged employ- 
ment in the ordinary sense of the term is 
also necessary. To solve this twin problem, 


classification of industries into two 
categories is essential: (i) Industries 
which can be built up 


as cottage industries and (ii) Industries 
which cannot be developed as cottage 
industries and will have, therefore, to be 
developed as big industries. The number 
of industries which will fall under the 
second category is limitless and their num- 
ber will gradually increase. The number of 
industries falling under the first category is 
few. These are generally mentioned as 
Charkha, Dhenki ( Paddy—husking machine ) 


and Ghani (Oil Pressing machine). Of 
these three, Charkha is the most 
important. 


Role Of Ambar Charkha 


Charkha has been in use in India in 
other parts of the world, from its time 
immemorial. It was plied only by women in 
their home at leisure time. By this leisure 
time work, women not only met the demand 
for cloth in India, but also used to export a 
fair amount, to countries outside. With 
the advent of British rule and of modern 
machine, this agelong cottage industry of 
India gradually dwindled and by the end of 
the last century pratically disappeared. It 
was Mahatma Gandhi who revived it by 


making it a part of 1921 Civil Disobedience 
Programme. Since then, in spite of severe 
opposition and bitter criticism, it is making 
definite, though slow, headway. The 
Charkha, aS we saw it in 1921, was a tiny 
machine with a single spindle. Now it is a 
complicated machine and is called the Ambar 
Charkha after the name of its inventor, a 
South Indian cultivator. It has four 
spindles and therefore, can produce four 
times more yarn than that of ordinary 
Charkha. With Ambar Charkha working 
eight hours a day, a woman can easily earn 
Rs. 25 a month. There was no need of 


training for plying the old spinning 
wheel, but ply Ambar Charkha, a_ hard 
training for at least three - months 


is essential. This training is given in schools 
by teachers. After training, there is a test 
examination. If she passes the test she is 
allowed to take the Charkha to her home. 
Then it becomes a family property. And 
after a little training by the one who has 
been trained, almost every member 
of the family from teenagers upwards — 
man and women-—can ply it. It can 
thus be made to work not only 
for the whole day, but also for a fair 
part of the night. Working in this way, 
a family can even earn Rs. 50a month, each 
member of the family working in his or 
her leisure time. In Abhoy Ashram Ambar 
Charkha Centre at Chakdah, a family of 
two — mother and daughter — both widows, = 


earned over Rs. 42 in August last. 


Ambar Charkha is still in its early 
experimental stage. With fresh experime- 
nts, improvements are taking place, making 
its plying easier and increasing production 


_and consequent income. But a machine, run 
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by hand or even by electricity at home 
cannot compete with a big machine. 


Hence if we want to really develop 
Charkha and similar other cottage 
industries, we will have to 


say good-bye to big machines, in so far as 
those industries concerned, which can be 
devoted as cottage industries. In other 
words, there must be definite delimitation 
in the area of operation between cottage 
and big industries. This may not be 
possible all on a sudden, but may be 
brought about in course of, say, five years, 
if done in a well-planned and determined 
way. If this be done, there would be a 
revolutionary change, not only in economic, 
but also in social and political outlook. 


God’s Blessing 


A few words about my own personal 
experience may help to explain what 
| really mean. For the last one year, | have 
been trying to develop an Ambar Charkha 
Centre at Chakdah. Already nearly two 
hundred and fifty women have, after training 
local Charkha School, taken Charkha to 
their homes. Each of them has now been 
earning something. The amount earned per 
month depends upon the amount of work 
done and varies from Rs. 10 to Rs. 40. 
Women plying Charkha generally belong 
to the lowest income group and any addi- 
tional income is a God's blessing to them. 
Hence, there is a feeling of new bliss in 
them and the zeal for hard work 
has been on the increase. As a result, lazi- 
ness and idle talks are rapidly decreasing. 
A feeling of economic independence is also 
developing in those earning by Charkha. 
As a result of frequent visit to the training 
centre, their habitual shyness and feeling 


of uneasiness when out of home, is also 
disappearing. They are becoming more 
free and agile. Due to economic salvation, 
an all-round spirit of freedom is dawning 
on them. 


The demand for Charkha in Charkha is 
rapidly increasing. It would not be a 
wonder if the number of Charkha pliers, 
in course of the next year, increases upto 
500. If 500 spinners regularly ply the 
Charkha and thereby add to the income of 
the family and also bring about their own 
economic salvation, then there would be 
real stride towards economic and _ social 
revolution. What has been possible ina 
year at Chakdha, may easily be possible in | 
many parts of West Bengal, if the Govern- 
ment is serious in the matter. Then, along 
with the elimination of unemployment 
problem, the solution of other problems 
from which the whole of West Bengal is 
at present suffering, will be a comparatively 
simple affair. 


Dawn Of Swadeshism 


| have dealt at length with the Charkha 
because of the various cottage industries 
this is the most important and on it hinges 
the development of other cottage indus- 
tries. With the growth ofCharkha, a new 
idea of Swadeshi will dawn on men’s 
mind and they will look upon their poor 
village folk with a new loving eye and — 


along with increase of love for them, 
will also - increase their love for the 
things made by them. That is, 


real spirit of Swadeshi_ will grow and like. 
Gandhiji, it will be difficult for them. to 
use any other articles than those made by 
their village brothers in their own homes 
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‘surrounded by their loving children. This 
will be real Swaraj and in this way alone 
true Socialism may be established. In such 
a state of society, compulsory delimitation 
in area of operation between the big and 
small cottage industries may not be 
necessary. 

But such a society will not develop in 
aday. To bring this about, many devoted 


workers imbued with the spirit to Swadesh 
and genuine Socialism will have to spend 
their lives in far-off villages in loving 
service of the people. The role of the 


Government is also clear — an active role 
adopting all necessary measures with a 
strong hand and determined mind - till 
men's mind undergoes thorough change 
and real Swaraj is established. 
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BASIC EDUCATION SCHEME 


(By SHAMSUDDIN) 


a 


+ 
“ 
* 


In India the problem of education is 


really vexing and it will remain so till the - 


problem of money is there. To try to solve 
this, Mahatma Gandhi took the risk of 
suggesting that education should be self- 
supporting. With this in view, he 
published an article in ‘Harijan’ in 
1937 giving the outlines of a scheme of 
National Education. The important features 
of the scheme were that education should 
be imparted through the mother tongue, a 
handicraft should be the centre of education 
and that the education should be self—sup- 
porting. He framed the scheme with 
special attention to the needs of rural 
India. 
conference was convened at Wardha and a 
committee was formed under the Chairma- 
nship of Dr. Zakir Hussain. The Com- 
mittee recommended the adoption of this 
scheme. 


Fundamental Principles 


The fundamental principles, on which 
Basic Education is based, are: 


|. Free And Compulsory Education: 
Psychologically a child, upto the age of 13_ 


or 14, has a tendency to do and undo, to 
break and mend something or the other. 
In other words, he is fond of physical 
activity. The scheme of Basic Education 
provides satisfaction to this tendency 


In October 1937 an educational 


teacher is to teach Mathematics, 


between the ages of 7 and 14. The child 
acquires literacy as well as a_ balanced 
personality to prepare himself for success- 
ful life in the future. 


2. Medium Of Education: From tne 
time of British rule in India the medium of 
education in schools has been English. This 
created a great difficulty for students to 
uncerstand and express themselves pro- 
perly. The system of Basic Education remo- 
ves this difficulty by providing the mother- 
tongue as the medium of education. 


3, Craft: All intellectual training 
should, as far as possible, centre round the 
handicraft chosen after giving the conside- 
ration to the environment of the child. 
The aim is to bring out the moral, rational 
and physical capacities of the child through 
the craft taught. The crafts suggested are 
spinning, weaving woodcraft and agricul- 
ture, etc. With the help of these, the 
History 
and Geography. 

4, Self-Supporting : The system of 
education proposes to make it self-suppor- 
ting to the extent of covering teacher's 
salary and other contingencies by selling 
the articles produced by the pupils. 


5. Real Life Situation: With the 
principle of correlation of knowledge, the 
system of Basic Education brings about 
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close relationship of education with the 
activities of life. It correlates knowledge 
of different subjects in a natural way 
and does not keep various subjects 
separate from each other, leading to book 
learning only. To achieve full correlation 
of all sorts of knowledge the scheme provi- 
ded three centres of correlation, namely, 
craft work, physical environment and 
social environment of the child. With the 


help of three centres, knowledge of these 


Gifferent subjects and activities of life can 
be correlated to make the education of 
the child perfect. 


The education helps in drawing out the 
best in the child. It not only makes a child 
intellectual, good and an efficient citizen; 
but also a humble man of the world leading 
a pure and serene life. The child develops 
character and becomes socialized. 


Methods Of Basic Education 


The methods of Basic Education are 
very similar to the modern methods of 
education. The principles underlying this 
method of education are : | 


|. Stress On Practical Knowledge: 
Basic Education does not advocate only 
theoretical knowledge, but lays stress on 
its practical side also. The child’s instinct 
to do and undo, to break and mend some- 
thing, finds ample opportunity in this 
method of education. Also the child's 
activity is not aimless; rather it is prupose- 
ful, as it leads to the production of 
something. 

2, Freedom Of Expression: Freedom 
of expression is the important feature of 
modern system of education. The child is 


given full freedom of self-expression in the 
Basic system of education. He gets 
chances to satisfy his inner instinct 
of activity and construction. Educa- 
tion by book learning is mere theo- 
retical learning and knowledge in it is 
forcibly thrust into the minds of the child. 
Basic Education gives the child an opportu- 
nity to act and do thing according to his 
nature and capacities. 


3. Provision Of Three H’s: Present 
system of education leads to the knowledge 
of three R’s — Reading, writing and Arith- 
metic only, which is not real and complete 
education. This defect is removed in Basic 
Education which tries to train and develop 
the three H’s - Hand, Heart and Head 
together. By giving physical, .mental and 
moral education Basic system of education 
educates the whole personality of the 


— child. 


4. Dignity Of Labour: As activity 
and production is the means of gaining 
knowledge in Basic Education, the sense of 
dignity of labour is increased among pupils. 
Difference between intellectual workers 
is eliminated and the result is that there is 
greater social unity leading the society 
towards real democracy. Ae 


5. Industrial Capacity: Ifthe craft 


_work is carried on intelligently and pro- 


perly under expert guidance, it will tend 
to increase the industrial capacity of 
workers and will help to increase thei 
production. : 


6. Psychological Need Of The 
Child : Psychologically, a child’s brain can 
be active only through work and play. His 
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capacity for understanding abstract ideas 
generalisations is strictly limited. Basic 
Education provides activity in the form of 
craft work. Education thus gained becomes 
a part and parcel of his life. 


7. Sense Perception: Between the 
ages of 7 and 14, achild has a remarkable 
capacity to grasp concrete things. His 
ability to understand abstract ideas is 
limited. Education by book reading is the 
greatest defect in our present system of 
education in which objects and not words, 
sense—perception and not memory is the 
basis of education. 


8. Correlation: Basic system of educa- 
tion correlates the knowledge of different 
subjects with the help of crafts as their 
centres. Its curriculum is not subject- 
ridden in which knowledge is divided into 
various separate subjects. The knowledge 
gained by correlation becomes a part of 
life. 


Curriculum 


As regards curriculum of Basic Educa- 
tion, the syllabus to be finished in 7 years 
includes the following subjects : Basic 
craft, mother tongue, mathematics, social 
studies including history, geography and 
civics, general science including nature 
Study, botany, zoology, physiology, 
hygiene, chemistry, physical culture, etc. 
art work, music and Hindi. Special 
feature of the curriculum are: (1) English 
is completely excluded, (2) Hindi is accep- 
ted as National language, (3) Co-education 
is allowed and domestic science is taught 
to girls in general science, and (4) Reli- 


gious education Is avoided. 
The Other Side 


Critics, however, have pointed out some 
drawbacks and difficulties in the Basic 
system of education. They say that Basic 
Education lays more stress on craft 
rather than on the child who is the 
most important factor. It is more or 
less craft-centred and neglects the 
child's interests and capacities. 
Similarly, all the knowledge cannot be 
correlated with centres of craft and many a 
time correlation appears to be more artifi- 
cial than natural. Also, too much emphasis 
on production at an early age not only leads 
to. the neglect of the child, but is harmful 
in his development. The child, his nature 
and needs should be given more impor- 
tance. 


Further they say that our life today is 
already too materialized and this Basic 
system places more emphasis on the mate- 
rial side. It neglects the spiritual side of 
the child's development. Lack of religious 
education in the scheme makes it in- 
complete and one-sided only. 


They are also of opinion that the 
scheme can never be _ completely 
self-supporting. It will have to  de- 
pend on State help. No doubt 
crafts can be most useful as 
means of imparting education to the 
children, but to think that they will pro- 
duce so much as to cover the salary of the 
teacher and other contingencies is rather 
next to impossible. If this aspect of self— 
supporting is maintained in the scheme, it 
will lead to forced labour on the part of 
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the children and schools will turn into 
factories. Thus this aspect is severely 
criticised by the critics who say that it is 
more idealistic than practical. 


In Basic Education the child has to 
select a particular craft for specialisation 
at a very early age when neither his proper 
development has taken place, nor his 
special abilities are determined. It is too 
premature to expect specialisation from 
a child in a particular vocation. - 


They further say that only a few crafts 
are chosen by the people round which the 
whole education centred. There is’ no 
broad basis of selection for children to 
exercise their individual interests and abi- 
lities. Thus the important factor of equality 
of opportunity is also neglected in this 
scheme of education. 


They also say that unless and ~until. 


sufficient number of trained teachers and 
well prepared text-books are available, it 
is not possible to achieve success in the 
scheme. The salary offered is not so hand— 
some as to attract able and skilled persons 
in the field of education. 


In the end they assert that the scheme 
is drawn up with special attention to the 
needs and environments of the villages. 
There is no way out for city dwellers. 
Hence it does not seem to be complete. 


Objections Answered 


To answer the above objections, the 
Central Advisory Board of Education 
appointed a Committee in the year 1938 
under the Chairmanship of the late Shri 
B. G. Kher to scrutinise the new scheme 


of Basic Education. At its first meeting 
only Dr. Zakir Hussain answered the 


criticisms put forth against the scheme. 


He said: ‘The scheme can be self-suffi- 
cient. The experiment is actually worked 
out in Wardha and it is seen that, besides 
educating the child, the scheme can yield 
sufficient monetary return involved in 
working out the scheme. For removing the 
difficulty of teachers, we can open numerous 
training centres (which have already been 
opened by the Government) for training of 
teachers.” 


As for the criticism that the scheme is 
made for villages, he said that India lives in 
villages. Our Primary concern is the rural 
areas. Through them we can gradually 
approach the urban area. Towns can wait 
till we improve. 


As for religious education, Dr. Zakir 
Hussain said that India has no one State 
religion. Hence there is great practical 
difficulty of introducing religious education. 
Moreover, the Wardha Scheme of Education 


has equal regard for all religions. 


As for co-education, Dr. Zakir Hussain 
said it is not the compulsory feature of the 
scheme. As for the theoretical nature of 
the scheme, Dr. Zakir Hussain said that a 
scheme of education which has craft as its 
centre can never be theoretical. So let ys 
educate the child through manual work not 
as a side activity, but as the Prime means 
of intellectual training. 


In our education, craft is to be adopted 
not only as a means of education, but also 
as an end in itself. The child should choose 


such craft as he may be able to adopt 


In 
future, 


Thus by Basic Education the child 
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learns to produce something, making the 
education self-supporting. To support the 
school would be the test of the value of 
that education. 

From the above discussion it is obvious 
that in spite of the limitations mentioned 
above, the fact that Basic Education con- 
tains the germs of national system of 


education, cannot be overlooked. It is 
admitted experience beyond doubt that the 
scheme, after revision in the light of the 
experiences gained, will surely bear effec- 
tive and beneficial fruits. The whole system - 
of Basic Education is based on psychology 
and tends to develop an all-round persona- 
lity of the child. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN 
NURSERYING 


( By S. K. KALLAPUR ) 


The rearing of bees for supplying 
colonies to persons thinking of taking to 
beekeeping is a paying subsidiary industry 
in the semi-tropical areas of some of the 
advanced countries. This industry is known 
by various names such as_ Nurserying, 
package bee business, bee breeding etc. 


‘The profits of this business are in many 


cases larger than of keeping bees for 
the sake of honey. A large number 
of beekeepers have specialised in this work. 
They are earning a decent livelihood. Ina 
few cold countries beekeepers find it more 
economical to kill the bees at the end of 
the harvest and then to purchase fresh 
colonies at the beginning of the year than 
to incur expenditure over the wintering of 
colonies. 


This subsidiary industry is not altogether 
unknown in our country. Some beekeepers 
do produce a few colonies for sale by divi- 
ding in the swarming season. Some trans- 
fer natural colonies frorn their original 


homes and rear them in modern hives for 


the purpose of selling. But the supply is 
irregular. The strength of the colonies is 
not up to the standard. The prices vary 
widely. Arrangements do not exist for the 
transporting of the colonies. 1! was atten- 
ding to supply of colonies when | was work- 


ing in the North Kanara District. 


Demand For Colonies 

_ In India, too, there does exist a market 
for package bees. After the Khadi and 
Village Industries Commission was formed, 
demands began to come from all sorts of 
persons for colonies of bees. A few institu- 
tions have approached the Commission for 
grants for setting up nurseries. But inva- 
riably the demands are pitched very high. 


One of such schemes was found on 
examination to be a costly one. So, | 
thought, | should practically demonstrate 
that nurserying is not after all such a big 
thing as is made out by our experts and 
that colonies can be produced and supplied 
at much lower cost. 

When a scheme has got to be worked 
at an extremely economical cost, | am in — 
the habit of entrusting it to the Y.M.C.A. 
of Martandam. They were having two 
model apiaries with them. An _ additional 
one was sanctioned in their favour. | 
suggested to them that one of them might 
be converted into a nursery. They had 
supplied to some parties a few colonies in 
the past. | knew that they had some ex- 
perience in the line. 


Nursery At Parassalai 
The model apiary at Parassalai was 
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selected for the purpose. 
equipment worth Rs. 
expenditure of Rs. 
available : 


It was having an 
|,800. Recurring 
2,460 was made 


Salary of the nurseryman 


@ Rsv 100 per month Rs. 1,200 
( Consolidated ) 
Two Assistants @Rs.55 Rs. 660 
( Consolidated ) 
T. A. @ Rs. 25 p.m. Rs. 300 
Rent for the office at 
Rs. 25 p.m. RS.) S0U 
Total Rs. 2,460 


ae 


The regular work commenced in 
December of 1957. The villagers were 
informed that they could sell their surplus 
colonies to the society. The villagers 
produced colonies by 


i) dividing their own colonies in the 
swarming season, i.e., in January 
and February, 

ii) enticing straying swarms into 
earthern pots specially tied to tree 
tops, and 


iii) transferring colonies from their 
natural homes in the crevices of 
trees, 


They were asked to retain the colonies 
in pots or modern hives fora period of 2 
months or so. The bees when brought to 
the apiaries were transferred into the 
modern hives with the apiary—keeper. 
They were kept in the apiary for a further 
period of I5 days to a month evaitine 
delivery to the customers. 


A few additional colonies were got by 
dividing the strong colonies in the apiary 


itself. The apiary-keeper, too, got a few 
colonies by tying pots for decoying the 
straying swarms. 


In the first year of 1957-58 itself about 
100 colonies were thus produced and sold. 
The villagers were paida sum of Rs.2 for each 
colony. produced by them in the manner 
mentioned above. They were sold to 
customers at Rs. 3 to Rs. 5. 


The apiary incurred expenses on feeding 
the colonies, for supplying of wax sheets 
etc. A few colonies deserted after their 
transfer to the apiary. This was natural. 


Colonies Supplied 
o 


The colonies which were sold had 6 to 7 
frames full of bees in the brood chamber. 
The beekeepers could harvest honey within 
a month or so of the purchase. These bee- 
keepers belonged to distant places. A few 
villagers residing in the village itself and 
in the villages nearby, too, placed an order 
with the authorities. The beeyard of the 
Parassalai nursery is extremely small. Even 
75 colonies cannot be quartered in it. The 
colonies meant for such people were kept 
in the house compounds of the suppliers 
themselves. The apiary-keeper brought 
together the customer and the suppliers, 
and left them to negotiate the terms. The 
accounts of the nursery do not show these 
latter transactions. 


Thus about 175 colonies were produced ~ 
and supplied in the beekeeping year of 
1957-58. The purchases were made 
through the C. P. A. 


Some honey was produced in addition. 


The business began to expand. Orders 
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for more and more colonies began to come: 
the C. P. A. Were the indentors. So, in the 
next year of 1958-59 another model apiary, 
the one at Martandam was converted into a 
nursery with the existing equipment worth 
Rs. 1,800. 


The same procedure about the procu- 
rement of.the colonies was followed as a 
result of which 276 colonies could be 
supplied by the two nurseries. More than 
200 colonies were sold profitably by the 
villagers themselves as shown below : 


Name of Colonies Colonies 
Nursery supplied supplied 
officially unofficially 
1957-58 1958-59 1957-58 1958-59 
Parassala! 100 150 «about . about 
75 200. 
Martandam — 126 — — 


Cost Of Colony 


The cost of production at he Parassalai 
nursery has been Rs. 2,460 for 150 colonies 
or Rs. 18 for each colony, taking into consi- 


deration the depreciation of the equipment. | 


The cost in the case of the Martandam nur- 
sery was Rs. 20 or so. If the colonies nego- 
tiated by the beekeepers directly are to be 
taken into account, the cost would be about 
Rs. 10 or even less.in the case of the Paras- 
salai nursery. It would have been so if the 
beeyard had been twice as big. 


The cost can be further economised in 
this. way : 


There should be about 6 out-apiaries 
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or additional beeyards in suitable places 
within a distance of about 2 miles from 
each other. The colonies, as soon as ready 
at Parassalai and Martandam, should be 
transferred to the out-apiaries in batches 
of 75 or 100. Then one apiary—keeper or 
nurseryman would suffice, but there would 
have to be as many assistants as there 
would be yards. The delivery of the 
colonies should be given at the out-apiaries © 
to the buyers. = 


It: will be seen from this that both the 
men incharge of the apiaries or nurseries 
and the villagers have begun to understand 
the work of package bee production. 


The authorities of the Y.M.C.A. gained 
more experience in the line. A new 
industry subsidiary to beekeeping, viz., the 
production of package bees has, without 
any noise whatever, and without even the 
authorities of the Khadi and Village Indus- 
tries Commission knowing it sprung up in 
that area at no additional cost to it. This 
has been achieved in two _ beekeeping 
seasons. The business has been placed on 
an organised footing. 


An Ideal Area 


One more model apiary is being conver- 
ted into a nursery. The southern part of 
the Kanyakumari district is not so suitable 
for beekeeping from the point of view of 
the honey crop. But its climate which 
permits the breeding of bees during 
practically the whole of the year and its 
vegetation, particularly the coconut 
palms which blossom throughout the year 
giving a super abundance of pollen, rich in 
proteins and vitamins, make it an ideal 
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area for the package bee business. 3) The transporting of the colonies to 
distant places at as cheap a cdst as possible, 


But in the wake of all of this a few 
and 


problems have arisen and demand our ) 
immediate attention. These are : 4) Further division of the colonies, i. e., 
the taking of 4 colonies or so from one 


|) The manufacture of the devising of : 
parent colony, in other words bee-breeding. 


cheap transporting out-fit, 


2) The manufacture of cheap and light This will necessitate additional equip- 
hives, ment of the value of Rs. 3,000 or so. 
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The great debate in the country 
today is about co-operative farming. The 
debate was touched off by the resolution 
passed at the 64th session of the Indian 
National Congress on Agrarian Organisa- 
tional. Pattern. The resolution § stated 
that “the future agrarian pattern 
should be that of co-operative joint 
farming, in which the land will be 
pooled for joint cultivation’. It was 
further stated that ‘‘asa first step, prior 
to the institution of joint farming, service 
co-operatives should be organised through- 
out the country. This stage should be 
completed within a period of three years. 
Even within this period, however, wherever 
possible and when generally agreed to by 
the farmers, joint cultivation may be 
started.” : 


The resolution represents the most 
revolutionary agrarian reform formulated 


by the Congress since the abolition of the © 
The aim is to mobilise public — 


Zamindari. 
enthusiasm and stimulate initiative anda 
spirit of self-help in the millions of 
farmers in the country. This decision 
of the Congress has, however, given 
rise toa bitter controversy over the very 
principle of Co-operation - Co-operative 
farming particularly. While the issue is thus 
being debated, a clear and objective study 
of the same is vitiated by the verbal 
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CO-OPERATIVES 


V. H.) 


rhetorics of politicians. 


The term ‘‘Cooperative Farming” in or- 
dinary parlance means only cooperation in 
agricultural production. The Indian peasan- 
try is not unaware of cooperative efforts 
in agricultural production. Certain 
agricultural operations such as ploughing, 
sowing, harvesting, thrashing etc., used 


to be, and even now are, occasionally 
carried out by mutual aid. In fact many 
of the agricultural operations call for 


joint efforts. Instances of joint farming by 
two or more persons with inadequate 
holdings of land or limited resources for 
ensuring economy and efficiency are not 
rare. It must, however, be admitted that 
co-operative farming in its modern 
form has not been — systematically 
taken. up by our peasantry. What- 
co-operation -exists in agricultu- 
ral operations is only segmental in_ its 
nature and function. Co-operative farming, 
in its present form, calls for a high degree 
of co-operation involving joint efforts by 
larger groups in almost all the processes of 
agricultural operation. 


The main objects of the scheme are to 
increase the yield of the land and secure 
better returns to the cultivators by conso- 
lidation of holdings and by adoption of me- 
thods of improved farming and’ marketing 
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of agricultural produce. It is also envisaged 
to introduce cottage and small scale indust- 
ries to supplement the income of the 
members. 


The picture that the Indian agricultural 
condition presents today isa picture of uni- 
form inefficiency, low productivity and small 
uneconomic units of production. There can- 
not be any lasting improvement in agricul- 
tural production and efficiency without 
comprehensive reform in the country’s land 


system. Several steps have been taken in 
this direction. These measures, 
while attempting to do away 
with landlordism in all its forms, 


brought to light the question of the most 


profitable pattern of land utilisation - the 


question as to whether to continue the old 
system of individual farming or organise it 
on co-operative basis. Furthermore, a 
number of Committees have advocated Co- 
operative Farming. 


The Royal Commission on Indian 
Agriculture in 1928 observed that if 
cooperation failed, there fails the hope of 
Indian agriculture. After two decades of 
the Royal Commission's Report, the Indian 
National Congress appointed the Congress 
Agrarian Reforms Committee with Dr. 
J. C. Kumarappa as Chairman. The Commi- 
ttee in its report strongly advocated co- 
operative farming and recommended that 
the holdings below the basic size should, 
in course of time, be brought under 
a scheme of cooperative joint farming. The 
Co-operative Planning Committee, known 
as Saraiya Committee, also made similar 
recommendations and outlined the various 
steps for agricultural co-operatives. In the 


_— 


first Five Year Plan it was advocated 
that the small and medium farmers should 
be grouped into co-operative farming 
societies. The Report of the Indian 
Delegation to China on Agrarian Co-ope- 
ration must also have influenced the 
Congress thinking. ‘The experience of 
China gives us the hope,’ says the report, 
“that a peaceful transformation from 
family farming is not beyond us’. 
Further it said that the agrarian 

co-operatives indicate the way for mobili- 
sing the national resources in which man-_ 
power plays the dominant part. Chinese 

Co-operatives, the report said, ‘offer a 

new hope for millions of landless families’’ 

and, therefore, ‘‘they are today an historical 

necessity’’, 

However one may view the problem, 
there are no two opinions on the impera- 
tive need for agricultural re-organisation. 
The majority of the Indian farmers are 
poor. Their income lags far behind the 
expenditure they have to incur on their 
land. The per acre yield is low and left to 
himself the farmer is in no position to im- 
prove the land. Above all he is perpetually 
in debt. All these lead to only one conclu- 
sion : that the farmer should be assisted, 
financially and otherwise and guided to take 
to improved methods of cultivation. Such 
help could be given effectively if they are 
grouped and the aid channelised through the 
co-operative. Without it, the solution of 
India’s agricultural, and, therefore, of the 
food problem is almost impossible. But 
the approach to Co-operative farming 
should be phased and balanced. It should - 
not be imposed on the peasant from above. © 
The attachment of the Indian peasant:to his 
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land is as dear as to his life. That 
should be taken note of. The idea of. 
co-operative farming should be taken to 
him through education, demonstration and 
example. The introduction of Service 
Co-operatives will, act in the nature of 
first practical lessons in commen efforts 
leading to individual and common benefits. 


This type of society envisages pooling 


of efforts and resources’ for better 
cultivation and production. Members 
work jointly on their lands without 


surrendering or losing their individual titles. 
The ownership right of each member over 
his holding is recognised. All farm expen- 
ses are incurred by the Society and all farm 
proceeds are received by it on account of 
its members and credited against each 
according to the share of his land. The 
Society helps plan the crop programme, 
raises funds for the development of the 
lands, purchases farm equipments, appli- 
ances and seeds and carried out all other 
activities calculated to promote land 
developments. 


The Service Co-operative will advance 
loans on the farmer's production plan taking 
into account the land he tills, the labour 
and attention he devotes and the yield he 
is likely to get. Besides, short term credit, 
the service co-operative also sanctions 
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medium term loans which the farmer may 
need fora slightly longer period for the 
purchase of bullocks or improving 
the land, sinking of wells or installing a 
pump. In addition, these co-operatives will 
arrange to supply many of his production 
requirements such as seeds, fertilizers, 
manures, ploughs, insecticides, pesticides 
etc., for plant protection, cattle feed and 
fodder. | 


Apart from commodities needed for cul- 
tivation, the Service Co-operatives, will sell 
consumer goods such as kerosene, sugar, salt, 
match etc., etc., to all its members at fair 
prices. It will help sell all the surplus 
produce through the nearest marketing 
society and thus enable the farmer to get 
the mximum for his produce. The 
Service Co-operatives will also organise 
the production of . organic manures 
by _ proper utilisation of local 
manurial resources. They will undertake 
measures to regulate: irrigation water 
supply, soil and water conservation, etc. In 
short, all the activities which the farmer 
cannot individually undertake would be 
organised by the Service Co-operatives. 
The steps proposed for their widespread 
introduction deserve to be universally sup- 
ported in the interest of agriculture and 
the nation’s food-supplies. 
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PROBLEMS OF HANDLOOM 
INDUSTRY 


BY SHRI 
MINISTER FOR INDUSTRIES 


Out of a total of about 27 lakhs bf. 


handlooms registered in the whole of India, 
there are nearly |2 lakhs of looms in the 
States of Andhra, Kerala, Mysore, Orissa 
and Madras representing 44 per cent of 
the total. If the 5 lakhs of looms in Assam 
and Manipur areas which are mostly 
domestic and not commercial are excluded, 
the handloom in these five southern 
States account for more than 50 per cent 
of the total in the country. These five 
States also account for over 52 per cent of 
the. total number of looms in the co- 
operative fold in the country and as far as 
production of cloth within the co-operative 
.fold is concerned, they similarly account for 
over 50 per cent of the production in that 
sector. These figures show the very impor- 
tant part these States play in the develop- 
ment of the Handloom Industry. 


Export Possibilities 


The Handloom Industry is, next to Agri- 
culture, the most important industry in 
our country, as far as the number of per- 
sons employed in it are concerned. The 27 
lakhs of looms provide direct or indirect 
employment to over 8 million people and 
these 27 lakhs of handlogms and other 
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allied industries depend nearly 1.5 crores 
of people for their livelihood. Further this 
industry does not require much capital 
investment. With a loom costing less than 
Rs. 100 and with a working capital of Rs. 
200 it is possible for a person to earn his 
livelihood. No doubt, the methods of 
production cannot compare with those 
obtaining in the organised mill sector. 
But, in view of its being -widespread 


throughout the country and in view 
of the negligible capital required, 
this industry must continue to be 


nourished on account of the very vast em-_ 
ployment potential it has. Therefore, in 
any scheme of planning, the well-being of 
the Handloom Industry must be considered 
and given priority. This industry, -in 
addition to producing over 25 per 
cent of the total clothing require- 
ments of our country, has _ also 
a very bright. future® as far as “the 
export trade is concerned. By its very 
nature, the handlooms can produce an. 
enormous variety of cloth of different desi- 
gns which the mill industry cannot. This 
aspect must be exploited to the full in 
developing our export trade. The complaint 
has become common that handloom weavers 
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are not coming forward to produce in ade- 
quate quantities and upto required quality 
the fabrics required for our export markets. 
Further, it is stated that the export 
market, especially in Western Europe and 
U.S. A., requires the length of every piece 
to be not less than 40 to 60 yards. It is 
necessary that suitable technical modifica- 
tions are made to the looms so that cloth 
of sufficient length and required quality is 
produced. In this connection the sugges- 
tion that separate Industrial Weavers’ Co- 
oprative Societies are formed to produce 
export varieties of handloom cloth is 
welcome. The other suggestion that 
weaving sheds may be set up as adjuncts 
to well-established Weavers’ Cooperative 
Societies should also be welcome. The 
establishment of such Industrial Weavers’ 
Cooperative Societies and weaving sheds, 
specially set apart of manufacture of export 
varieties, will ensure production of hand- 
loom cloth of required specifications and 
under proper technical supervision and 
guidance. 


Aid To Weavers 
The fortunes of the industry right from 
the time of industrial revolution till to-day 
are too well known to be recapitulated 


here. 
consequent assistance that has been given 


to the handloom industry mark a turning | 


point in the fortunes of this industry. 
However, as you all know, the assistance 


from cess fund is being restricted to. 
weavers within the co-operative fold 
who, as. far as Madras State is 
concerned, account for less than 50 


percent of the total number. It will 


The creation of cess fund and the 


not be possible to enlist all the looms 
into the co-operative fold unless assistance 
from the cess fund is proportionately in- 
creased. But this increase canbe made only 
if the cess on mill cloth is increased corres- 
pondingly. As a large section of weavers are 
thus denied any form of assistance,it is nece- 
ssary that we should consider the need for 
helping these weaversin some way or 
other. Our State Government has always 
been of the view that weavers outside the 
co-operative fold must be given at least 
some assistance if not all that the weavers 
within the co-operative fold get. The - 
master weavers to whom the weavers out- 
side the co-operative fold look up for assis- 
tance are not all exploiters. The master 
weaver in many cases _ is an efficient crafts- 
man whose economic independence is a 
direct result of his skill. As far as Madras 
State is concerned, the master weaver has 
an important part to playin the develop- 
ment of handloom industry, especially in 
areas where exportable varieties like lun-. 
gies and Madras handkerchiefs are produ- 
ced. The denial of any assistance to him 
from cess fund has been a cause for just 
complaint. | 


The Rebate 


The Handloom Industry has always been 
an unequal competitor with the mill indu- 
stry in producing the ordinary varieties of 
cloth. The methods of production of cloth 
by handloom cannot measure up to the 
standards of the mill industry and the hand- 
loom cloth is necessarily costlier than the 
mill cloth even though the wages paid to the 
handloom weavers are very low. It is only 
to minimise this difference in cost that the 
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scheme of rebate has been evolved. That 
being so, that need for continuing the 
rebate is obvious. Different opinions have 
been expressed on the need for continuing 
the scheme and several modifications have 
been proposed. 


It is the experience of all States that the 
provision within the ceiling share for re- 
bate is wholly inadequate. As far as Madras 
State is concerned, on I-4-59 we were in 
arrears of rebate to the extent of Rs. [15 
lakhs to the various primary Weavers’ 
Co-operative Societies, Co-operative Con- 
sumers’ Stores and the Apex Society. With 
the amount allotted to us for rebate upto 
31-3-59, it was possible to-settle the rebate 
claims only upto June, 1958. Delay in 
sanctioning rebate claims for considerable 
periods has affected production of hand- 
loom cloth in all the primary societies and 
representations have been on the increase 
asking for early settlement of rebate claims. 
| am sure this is the experience of other 
States also. In this connection a suggestion 
has been made to the Government of India 
that the entire claim for rebate must be 
kept out of the ceiling share of States and 
must be administered as a centrally sponso- 
red scheme. 

A Suggestion 


| am making another suggestion in 
regard to rebate. Instead of the present 
practice of allowing rebate on every sale 
of handloom cloth, either wholesale or 
retail by the co-operatives, the primary 
societies will be allowed to market 
their cloth without any rebate at prices 
to be fixed by the them to any agency they 
choase. So long as the primaries are able 


to dispose of their stocks without much 
difficulty, no assistance is called for. 
But in the event of the primaries having 
accumulated stocks exceeding 3 months’ 
production, the idea is that the State 
Handloom Weavers’ Co-operative Society 
will step in and purchase the entire stock 
of unsold cloth at certain floor prices to be 
fixed for each variety with reference to the 
cost of production, subject to such quality 
controls as may be prescribed. The State 
Society will sell such cloth through their 
sales depots throughout the State with 
rebate at rates to be _ fixed by 
the Government and this shall be the 
only rebate that will be allowed on any sale 
of handloom cloth. The Government of 
India will be requested to make available 
the funds required for sanction of such 
rebate under the scheme of Marketing Aids. 
As it is difficult to estimate the actual 
requirements under this head each year 
and as it is necessary that the 
amounts sanctioned under rebate each 
year and unspent during — the 
year is not allowed to lapse, it is necessary 
to constitute a Fund to which will be credi- 
ted all amounts allotted under rebate. 
Rebate at a higher oralower rate can be 
made available to the Apex Society in any 
year depending on the amount available in 
the Fund and the need for 
such ‘assistance. Of course, the proposal 
will have to be considered in greater detail 
so that the actual financial implications can 
be worked out. I think such a scheme 
would be more desirable than the present 
one, as this scheme will come into operation 
only when there is accumulation of hand- 
loom cloth with the primaries and in 
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respect of cloth which comes up to certain 


specifications. 


Powerlooms 


In addition to rebate other very impor- 
tant subjects like reservation of fields of 
production, policy regarding power- 
looms, provision of adequate finance to pri- 
mary and apex institutions and supply of 
adequate raw materials at reasonable cost 


have also to be considered. 


As regards the question of power- 


looms, there is a certain amount of 
divergence of opinion among the States in 
view of the differing nature of this problem 
Madras and Andhra 


Pradesh who have considerable concentra- 


in each of the States. 


_ tion of handlooms do not naturally wel- 
come the introduction of powerlooms with- 
in their States or outside as the production 
of powerloom cloth within their States or 
outside will ultimately affect the sale of 
handloom cloth in the country. Apart 
from the question of restricting the 
expansion of powerlooms, the production 
of powerloom cloth can also be restricted 
to cartain specified varieties. In the matter 
of powerlooms it is necessary that we 
should 
accepted by all the States and which will 


evolve a policy which will be 
ultimately safeguard the interests of 


handloom weavers. 
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GOLDEN SILK 


FROM AsSAM 


By R. SHARMA, DIRECTOR, SERICULTURE AND WEAVING 
GOVERNMENT OF ASSAM 


Assam, the land of blue hills and 
meandering rivers, has a colourful pattern 
of life born out of a synthesis of the 
customs and habits of the people inhabiting 
the hills and plains. The topography 
of the land helps to a large extent the 
growth and development of the wild 
silkworm. Assam’s hills are conti- 
guous to the Himalayan range and various 
species of moths and butterflies, some 
not yet indentified, can be found in the 
forests of Assam. Some of the isolated spe- 
cies of Attacus and Anthereae would, it 
appears, help to proauce an additional 
quantity of silk, bringing added income to 
the sericulturists. There is vast scope for 
development of non-mulberry silk in Assam, 
as this part of the country holds 
a unique position in this respect. Dr. 
Tazima, the eminent silkworm Geneticist of 
Japan, during his last visit to Assam, wrote 
‘no wonder Titabar (in Assam) is the best 
place for wild silkworm research in the 
world’. The culture of Muga is even today 
unknown to sericulturists in the world, 
except in Assam. 


Predominating Muga 


The Muga silk of Assam is as old as its 
people. No where else is there so much 
use of Muga silk, both at home and outside, 
as in the case of the womenfo!k of both 


the hill and plain areas of Assam. There 
was atime when Assamese people, irres- 
pective of sex, wore Muga silk apparel with 
pride. During the reign of the Ahom kings, 
court and ceremonial dress was necessarily 
made of Assam silk, Muga predominating. 
Even today, with rural markets invaded by 
mill-made cloth, one still comes across old 
and respectable men proudly wearing 
dhotis chapkans and turbans made of 
Muga silk. 


Vhat impresses a casual visitor to 
Assam is the dress of the Assamese women 
folk which consists of golden yellow Muga 
silk ‘*mekhelas’’, embroidered or inter- 
woven with eye-arresting designs and 
coloured effects peculiar to Assam, and 
Muga silk ‘‘rihas’’. 


The womenfolk of Assam cannot think 
of a better material for their dress than the 
lovely golden coloured Muga.. They love 
its delicate texture and lustre. Apart from 
its use as apparel, Muga silk is used widely 
for embroidery purposes and also for. 
making fishing lines on account of its high — 
tensile strength. ae 


The total annual production of Muga 
raw silk in Assam is estimated to be nearly 
|,90,000 Ibs. The bulk of this production of 
Muga raw silk is made in a village named — 


i a 
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Sualkuchi, situated on thenorthern bank of 
the Brahmaputra. Different processes, from 
reeling to weaving,are done in almost every 
~household and grand-children and grand- 
mothers may be seen working ‘side by 
side some! process or other connected 
_ with the Muga silk industry. 


Rearing 


Muga silk is produced by a caterpillar 
known as Anthereae assama. It belongs 
to the same genus as the Indian Tassar, 
Chinese Tassar or Japanese Tassar. It isa 
multivoltine and semi-domesticated silk- 
worm, producing five broods per annum. 
Its caterpillar stage is passed on the trees, 
on the leaves of which it feeds. ‘Som’ 
( Machilus odoratissima) and ‘Sualu’ 
_ (Tetranthera monopetala) are the chief 
plants for Muga silkworms, The former 
grows abundantly in the upper region and 
the latter in the lower region of Assam. 


The rearing of Muga is done on trees 
~ outside dwelling houses. The young worms, 
when hatched, are mounted on the trees 
with ‘Kharika’ (a bunch of straw) on which 
eggs arelaid. The hatched worms then 
crawl up to the leaves and. feed on them in 
their natural state. The worms moul!t four 
times before they mature and select their 
own food according to their stages of 
growth. During . the | period of rearing, 
if the leaves of a tree are exhausted, 
the worms crawl down the trunk 
till they are stopped by a coil of straw rope 
- or a band of plantain leaf, which serves as 
abarrier. They are then gathered and 
transferred to another tree. There is no 
difficulty in discerning when the worms 
are ready to spin cocoons as they then 
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invariably crawl down the tree at nightfall, 
when they are picked up and put intoa 
bundle of branches of dry leaves to spin 
their cocoons. 


During their life in the open, the 
worms are exposed to the danger of attack 
by various enemies among whom the 
crow, kite, bat, downy owl, and wan- 
dering pie are the. most persistent and 
destructive. Rearers wage a war 
against ants with fire; the pellet bow is 
used against birds by day; clappers 
of split-bamboo serve to frighten away 
night marauders. The job of constant wat- 
ching is very troublesome, especially during 
the months of inclement weather, and is 
usually left to children and old people. 
Continuous heavy rain is apt to wash worms 
in the early stages, off trees. 


Seed Cocoons 


In certain places in the hill tracts, there 
is an abundance of Muga silkworms grow- 
ing in a wild state, and it is quite possible 
that free mating occurs between wild varie- 
ties and rare breeds. Therefore, seed co- 
coons produced in these particular tracts 
are mostly natural cross-breeds and having 
the vigour of hybrids they thrive well in 
the first one or two generations in the 
plains. But degeneration occurs thereafter. 
Muga growers in the plains prefer seed 
cocoons from the hill tracts to local seed 
cocoons for raising a crop. 


With a view to increasing the produc- 
tion of seed cocoons, three basic Muga 
seed Farms have been established by the 
Department in addition to the existing 
facilities of Muga rearing available in 6 Seri- 
cultural Farms. Efforts have also been made 
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to, produce healthy seed cocoon for supply 
to the Muga growers from the seed cocoon 
growing area in the lower Assam and 
through selected seed cocoon growers. The 

.supply of seed cocoon has gone up from 
lO per cent to 25 per cent during three 
years of the Second Five Year Plan. 


Reeling 
The bulk of cocoons used for reeling is 
obtained from the autumn crop, which is 
by far the most important. The silk is 
produced by boiling the cocoons with an 
alkali, and 
reeling and twisting is done on an indi- 
genous reeling contrivance known as the 
‘Bhir’. 
Research 
Under the Second Five Year Plan, the 
Government of Assam has started a 
Research Station at Titabar for conducting 
researches on various problems connected 
with the development of non—mulberry 
silk. The results of some of the experiments 
so far obtained at this Station are very 
encouraging. 


Silk 


Mezankori silk was much loved by our 
_ people in olden days owing to its durability, 
lustre and creamish white colour. The 
use of Mezankori silk was restricted only 
to the rich because of its high price, 
Mezonkori silk’ is produced by muga 
worms fed on the leaves of the Mezankori 
plant ( Machilus sp.). Mezankori plants 
grow wild on the hills of Assam. They are 
also cultivated in some places in the plains 
but are not as luxuriant as those on the 
hilis. Muga worms, when fed on young 
Mezankori plants, produce whitish-yellow 


Mezankori 


the simultaneous process of . 


cocoons, but the colour of the cocoons is 
golden yellow when worms are reared on 
fully matured and old plants. Only a small 
quantity of Mezankori raw silk~ is produ- 
ced in Assam at:present. Steps are being 
taken by the State Government. to_ intro- 
duce the culture of Mezankori NK in the. 
hill areas. : 


.Saffron-coloured Muga or Mezankori 
fabrics when embroidered with silver or 
gold lace is known as Kingkhap! They 
were mostly used by the Ahom Kings and 


Queens and members of the aristocratic i 


class of those days, 
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VILLAGE LEATHER FOOTWEAR INDUSTRY > 


(By G. R. VALUNIKAR) 


Leather Goods Manufacture is not a 
single industry but a set of industries 
producing different types of articles. The 
idea of these several industries can be had 
from the following list 7 | 


|) Different types of footwear. 


2) Agricultural leather goods such as 


water bag, leather bucket, water 
lifts ropes and others. 
3) Saddlery = and other horse 


equipments. 

4) Suit cases, money purses, waist—belts 
and. other requirements of the 
-modern society. 

5 


6) Industrial requirements such as lea- 
ther belting, pickers, buffers and 
other requirements. 


So 


Military and Police equipment. 


7 


/ 


Sports goods such as Tennis rackets, 
_ football, volley ball and others. 


8) Parchment leather articles such as 
various types of drums, musical 

{ instruments, oil containers and 
others. 


Of all these, footwear is quantitatively 
the biggest industry in India as well as in 
any other country. 


Footwear Manufacture 


The footwear — industry in India 


consists of 


(i) an organised sector represented by 
large scale factories, 


(ii) small scale factory units, and 

(iil) cottage units. 

The broad line of demarcation is that 
the large units fall within the scope of the 


Industries Development and Regulation 
Act, 1951, whereas the small scale unit 


‘does not come under it as its capital invest- 


ment and consequently production is. res- 
tricted. The cottage sector is run on 
household basis wherein the proprietor . 
himself is the worker with some few assis- 
tants. This sector is spread. throughout 
the country in towns and villages. 


Some of the important leather foot- 
wear centres are at Agra, Kanpur, Calcutta 
and Bombay. Agra is the largest centre 
with some [00 small factories producing 
about 3 million pairs of footwear per 
annum, 


Statistical information pertaining to the 
capacity, production, labour employed, 
capital invested etc. of the large scale units 
is available in different Government publi- 
cations. But reliable statistical data on 
production by the small scale and cottage 
units are not available. The reasens for the 
Jack of accurate data may be stated as 
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follows : 
|. Fae majority of the cottage units are 
in the hands of the illiterate persons 
who do not keep accounts. 


2. Even though the Organisers of certain 
smail scale sectors are educated, very 
few keep proper record of their pur- 
chases, output, sales and costings. 


3. Those very few units that have kept 
proper records are reluctant to show 
the information for fear of income 
tax or sales tax assessment. 


Production Figures 


Under these circumstances, it is rather 
difficult to estimate the 
production and 
footwear in India. 
tried to give some figures, but they 
may be considered rather as guesses 
than reliable estimates. The Planning 
Commission in its First Five Year Plan 
observed that the ‘domestic — require- 
ments of leather footwear would 
rise from 85 million pairs in 1950-51 to 
about 90 million pairs per annum by the 
end of the First Five Year Plan i.e. 1955-56. 
Besides, it has visualised exports between 
0.5 million pairs to 1.00 million pairs. They 
have thus envisaged the production target 
by the end of 1955-56 at 91 million pairs. 


requirements of leather 


The Commission in its Second Five Year ~ 


Plan has\.assumed the total availability of 
footwear in 1955 at about 88.5 million pairs 


which include 83 million’ pairs as 
estimated production of cottage and 
small scale sector. Besides, the 


estimated availability of 88.5 million pairs 
for home consumption, |.6 million pairs 


approximate - 


Some authorities have 


were actually exported during 1955. Thus - 
the total estimated production comes to 
over 90 million pairs which is a little less — 
than the target of 91 million pairs fixed by 


the Commission. 
Increasing Demand 


The Development 
Ministry of Commerce and Industry, New 
Delhi, in its note on Leather and Leather 


Goods Industrfes in India and the Planning 


Commission in its programme of Industrial 
Development for the Second Five Year Plan 
have calculated the estimated demand on 
the basis of one pair for every 5 persons in 
the rural areas. 


domestic requirements’ of footwear at, 
about 100 to 105 million pairs per 
year. The ~~ Khadi = and Village 
Industries Commission has estimated 


that the rural demand during the next five © 
years would increase to 2 pairs for every. 


nine persons and urban demand to 3 pairs 
for every five persons. In other words, 
demand for footwear would increase by- 12.5 
per centin rural areas and 20 per cent in 
urban areas. Internal consumption is thus 
estimated to increase to 116.7 million pairs 
in 1960-61. In addition to this, there will 
be 2 million pairs of shoes for export 


purposes in 1960-61. The Karve Committee © 


in its report on Village and Small Scale 


Industries (1955) has estimated the demand 


for leather footwear at 106 million pairs in 
1960-61. | 


The Planning Commission's estimate of 


demand seems to be aconservative one, 


whereas the Khadi and Village Industries 
Commission's estimate seems to be rather 
liberal. In view of the unreliability of 


Wing (Leather), 


They thus calculate the . 
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data for previous years, projections for the 
future will have to be based on criteria 
other than statistical-ones. The following 
are the factors which are likely to affect 
the future demand of leather footwear : 


a) Increase in National Income 

b) Proper organisation of the industry 

and resulting reduction in cost of 
production and retail prices 


c) Publicity to make the people foot- 
wear minded 


d) Expansion of export trade, and 


e) Development of the Industry on 
decentralized basis all over the 
country. 


It has been calculated in a study made by 
the Indian Statistical Institution, Calcutta, 
that the elasticity of demand for footwear 


is 1.087 in urban areas and 1.132 in rural 


areas. That is to say, a 20 per cent increase 
in overall expenditure per household is 
likely to bring about an increase in average 
expenditure on footwear of 21.9 per cent 
in urban areas and 22.9 per cent 
ine rural aredsa2 A 25 opens cent 
rise in national income and a 20 per cent in- 
crease in total consurntion have been envi- 
saged by the Planning Commission during 
the Second Five Year Plan period. A 20 per 
cent increase in consumption would raise 
the domestic requirements of leather foot- 
wear to about 105 million pairs in 1960-61. 
In view of the above calculations, 
it would be reasonable to take 
the total demand for internal consumption 
of leather footwear at 105 million pairs 
and approximately 5 million pairs for ex- 
port purposes during 1960-6], This 


estimated export is based on the following 
steps taken by the Government to increase 
the production and export of leather and 
leather articles : 


|. Import of leather and leather goods 
has been severely restricted... 


2. The export of leather and leather 
goods has been completely decon- 
trolled. | 


3. In bilaterial trade agreements, leather 
and. leather goods. are included 
among the items meant for export 
and with the object of increasing 
exports the following steps are being 
taken : | | 
a) Grant of draw back on duty paid 
on the imported materials used in 
the finished goods meant for 
exports, and Sek 
b) providing facilities for the import 
of raw materials. chemicals etc., 
under export promotion scheme. 


Capacity And Production 


In. 1951 there were 9 large scale leather 
footwear factories in India with an annual 
rated capacity of 4.724 million pairs of 
Western type footwear. In early 1956 
there were 12 such units.in the active list 
of the Development Wing of the Ministry 
of Commerce and Industry with an annual 
rated capacity of 5.975 million pairs. There 
has been no real increase in the Capacity, 
only some units already in existence came 
within the purview of the Industries Deve. 
lopment and Regulation Act 1951 and were 
registered. 


As a result of the use of improved tech- 
niques and balancing of production, the 
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Development Wing observed that the an- 
nual capacity of leather footwear has in- 


creased from 5.975 million pairs to 6.688 


million pairs during the subsequent years. 
Statewise production capacity of large 
scale factories are given below : 


Western. Type Footwear 


State No. of Annual capacity 
| Unit in pairs 

Uttar Pradesh 5 2,127,000 
West Béngal 4,200,000 
Bihar nil* 
Madras 15,000 
Punjab 8,400 
Bombay 3,00,400 
Mysore |,200 
Madhya Pradesh | 36,000 
Total [2 ~ 6,88,000 


* This unit manufactures only indigenous types 

of footwear. 

As regards the capacity of these factories 
for the manufacture of Indian type of 
footwear, it may be mentioned that the 
capacity can be increased or decreased 
according to demand. | 
- The actual production of large scale 
factories from 1950 onwards as recorded by 
the Development Wing, Ministry of Com- 
merce and Industry, is given below : 


Western type Indian type. 
Year 000 pairs 000 pairs 
1950 2,837 Be: 
195 | 3,641 2,074 
[952 3,367 | 806 
1953 3,348 2,204 
1954 3,268 2,063 
1955 3,243 2,303 
1956 3,620 29:14 


4,370 


1957 


existing 


3,038 


Reliable production figures for the small 
scale and cottage units which are responsible 
for manufacturing more than 90 per cent of 
the total output are not available and hence 
a regular study of production trends is not , 
possible. The present output of leather © 
footwear by the cottage and small scale sec- 
tor is estimated at 85.5 to 88.5 million pairs 
per annum. 

Karve Committee’s View 


The Karve Committee is of the view 
that no expansion in the capacity of large 
scale units should be allowed in the Second 
Five Year Plan period and further a ceiling © 
need not be placed on the utilisation of 
unutilised capacity by the existing fac- 
tories. But they should be encouraged to 
take up as much production of consumer 
leather goods as possible. It has been 
suggested by the consumer leather goods 
as posible. It has been suggested by the 
Karve Committee that the production of 
large factories should be stablised at the 
levels, so that the whole of 
increased demand may be met by small 
scale and cottage units. 


The Committee has, therefore, sugges- 
ted that the best and practical way of 
assisting the small scale and cottage units 
producing footwear should be to organise 
them into co-operative societies for the 
purchase of raw materials and marketing of 
finished goods and to give them necessary 
financial assistance in the form of loan for 


i) share capital, | 
ii) improvement of equipment, and 
iii) for necessary working capital. 
Imports And _ Exports 
Imports of Leather footwear have been 
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very small, but exports have gone up 


appreciably during the past few years. 
Imports and exports of Leather footwear as 


imports 

Year Quantity 
1950-5 | | 460 
1951-52 2,280 
1952-53 225 
1953-54 465 
1954-55 1,490 
1955-56 1,817 

 April-Dec: '56 9 months \ 474 ° 
Jan: Sept: '57- 905 


furnished by the Development Wing, Mini- 
stry of Commerce and Industry, from 
[950-51 onwards have been given as under: 


_ (Quantity in pairs and value Rs.) 


Exports 

Value Quantity Value 
23,400 6,67,500 3 1.,73,300 

9,800 |4,65,500 | ,22,20,300 

2,500 -10,27,100 |,19,29,600 
11,800- 12, 18,600 - 93,37,600 
34,200 15,70,400 - 81,59,000 
53,324 15,80,317 90,77,204 
12,641 |4,37,235 92,60,268 
34,351 14,50,544 “1,60,55,433 


tp 


Taking into consideration the estimated 


demand and the present production as- 


90-91 million pairs, itis observed that 
there will beawide gap of unsatisfied 
demand of 20 million pairs by the end of 
1960-61. As the large scale manufacturers 
have been prohibited by ti cee-the 
Government to increase their 
capacity, the cottage and industry sec- 
-tion will have to meet the unsatisfied de- 
mand. This means that there is an ample 
scope for the cottage and especially village 
leather footwear sector to expand its 
activity. : 
Raw Materials 


The principal raw material for this - 


industry is tanned ieather. So far as the 
footwear industry is concerned 3 types of 
such leathers are required, i.e., 

i) leather for uppers, 

ii) leather for sole, 


iii) leather for lining. 


The bulk of the upper leather meant 
for the western type of shoes is manufac. | 
tured by the chrome tanning process, 

The leather used for indigenous shoes 
is mostly manufactured hy vegetable tan- 
ning of cow hides. It is harder and less 
durable than chrome tanned leather. 
Chrome upper leather is mostly obtained 
from Chinese tanneries in Calcutta. Vege- 
table tanned leather is obtained from 
Kanpur and from up country centres and 
villages all over the country. | 


Sole leather is manufactured from 
buffalo hides by the vegetable tanning 
Process. While the big tanneries fully tan 
these hides, the local. tanners in Villages 
and up country centres tan them by a bag 
tanning process. The leather produced by 
the former mostly used in. the manufacture 
of western type shoes, while the latter is: 
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used in the manufacture of indigenous types 
of shoes. The Shoes and Chappals Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Kanpur, have complained 
that leather is now-a-days being force— 
tanned with the result that the best sole 
gives way soon. 


Lining Leather : Generally sheep skins 
are used as lining for shoes. The Agra in- 
dustry obtains sheep skins from Madras. 
This contains a considerable quantity of 
epsom salt as an adulterant to increase wei- 
ght. in amajority of cases this adultera- 
tion goes.beyond lO per cent. Asa result, 
they deteriorate. Such adulterated skins 
are available at low prices. Unadulterated 
skins are also available in the market, but 
at higher prices. | 


Split Leather: This is used in the manu- 
facture of leather board and for the puffs 
and stiffeners. Split leather mainly impor- 
ted from U. K. under import licence; but 
most of the imports are used in the manu- 
facture of leather boards. As a result, 
small scale and cottage manufacturers who 
need split leather for stiffeners and the toe 
puffs get it atvery high, prices. (Leather 
board is also used as in sole for shoes). 


Grindery And Miscellaneous. Items 


These items include light hand tacks, 
eyelets, stitching threads, lining cloth, 
leather board wooden heels, steel and 
bamboo shanks, wax polishes etc. The 
quality of light hand tacks manufactured in 
India is not upto the mark and, therefore, 
they are largely imported. Eyelets are 
another imported item. Stitching thread is 
manufactured in India, but really good 
quality is not available at reasonable 


prices to the small manufacturer. Linen 
thread has to be imported. The manufac- 
ture of fibrous leather boards from waste 
leather and split leather needs to be encou- 
raged. Such leather boards can be used as 
insoles for shoes and as outersoles for 
childrens ’shoes and chappals. The Central 
Leather Research Institute, Madras has 
evolved a_ simple process’ of Leather 
Board manufacture from Leather cuttings 


which should be further studied and 
popularised. 
The supply of necessary Jasts for 


western type of footwear is a great. 
problem. The indigenous manufacture of 
these Jasts has been encouraged, but the 
production is not equal to the demand. 
Some Jasts are, therefore, required to be 
imported. It has been complained by 
some manufacturers that the imported 
lasts do not fit into the Indian foot shape. 
They are narrow toes and shoes manu- 
facture on them gives trouble to Indian — 
foot. This matter requires further study 
and the production of proper type of Jasts 
to suit Indian toe shape should be 
encouraged. 


Employment 


There is some evidence that the number 
of persons engaged in this group of indus- 
tries has Slowly declined during the last 20 
years which is mainly due to the mechanisa- 
tion and industrialisation of the leather 
foctwear industry. The following are the 
census figures of workers employed in 
Leather products and footwear compiled by 
all India Khadi and Village Industries Board 


~ and given in their publication ‘Planning for 
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Full Employment (1954)"’. 


| ,47,987 


1901 

191 |,27,717 
1921 |,57,401 
193] 1,55,992 
195] 1, 10,725 


From the above table it would appear that 
“the chammar community is to some extent 
shifting to some other occupations. Never- 
theless there is at present considerable 
under-utilisation of capacity and unemploy- 
ment of workers in the footwear industry. 
Unemployment and under-employment 
in the rural areas may be attributed 
to some extent to the shift in demand 
towards western types of shoes. 
The current production of leather 
footwear by the large scale manufacturing 
unit is nearly 6to7 million pairs out of 
which 4 million pairs are of the western 
type of 3 million pairs of the indigeneous 


type. 


In order to enable the village leather 
industry to undertake the entire manufac- 
ture of indigenous type of leather footwear, 
it may be suggested that the large scale 
manufacturers should be prohibited from 
manufacturing indigenous type of footwear, 

which will automatically result in the in- 
creased emloyment in the village sector. By 
adopting this prohibitory policy, it may be 
argued that the workers who are at present 
engaged in the indigenous types of foot- 
wear. in the large scale units, are likely 
to be displaced ; 
workers,in our opinion, can be engaged 
in the manufacture of western 


use of footwear 


but these displaced 


ar | 


g 
type footwear for. - export and 
increased home consumption, and footwear 


required by the Ministry of Defence and in 


the manufacture of industrial leather goods. 
Further, there is a wide’scope for exports 
of shoes in the near future. It is, therefore, 
suggested that the large scale manufactu- 
rers should undertake the export 
of shoes of required quantity and of requi- 
red specification. Further they can also. 
switch their capacity on to industrial leather 
products. This will, therefore, not affect 
the existing labour force in factories and 
will, on the-contrary, give an impetus to 
the Village Leather Footwear Industry. 


Measures Of Protection 


Inan agricultural country like India, the 
utiliy of leather was more -prominent for 
agricultural purposes such as water-lifts 
(motes), leather ropes and other agricul- 
tural requirements; but, due to the 
increased use of water wheels and other 
types of good ropes, the use of leather 
for this purpose in villages is dwind- 
ling. It has been observed that many 
village chammars have been thrown out 
of employment due ‘to this change over, 
In order to find work for these people, 
the only alternative is to encourage the 
the 


| among village 
population in general. But the 
village leather footwear industry is 
‘still in its infancy. Further, with 


the advent of large scale manufactures, 
this industry is faced with severe obstacles 
and has remained stagnant. It is, therefore, 
the paramount duty of a democratic 
Government to follow the policy as enuncia- 


ted by Mr.F. List: “Nurse a Baby, protect a 
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child and free an adult". As the village 
footwear industry is an infant industry, 
it needs adequate protection from the 
Government against the competition of the 
large scale manufacturers. The Government 
should, therefore, protect the village 
leather footwear industry by adopting 
following measures : 


|. Complete ban should be enforced on 
the manufacture of indigenous type 
of footwear by the large scale manu- 
factures. Asa substitute, the large 
scale manufactures should be impre- 
ssed by the Government to _ utilise 
the idle capacity of the plant by 
stepping up production of industrial 
leather goods. The large scale-manu- 
facturers can utilise the idle capacity 
for the manufacture of foot-wear 
which are in more demand in the 
foreign markets and for the Ministry 
of Defence. The existing installed 
capacity will be utilised and the 
labour force in the factories willbe 
unaffected. Further, this will encou- 
rage the village chammars to take up 
the entire work of manufacturing 
indigenous type of footwear. If this 


of large 


scheme is implemented and given 
effect to, the standard of living of © 
the chammars will be raised from the 
present deplorable condition. 


2. Adequate finance should be provided 
to the village chammars for purchase 
of raw materials, equipment etc. and 
improved technical knowledge should 
be imparted to them. 


lf these measures are taken, it is hoped 
that the village footwear industry will not 
only meet the current demand, but will 
also meet the expected. increase in the 
demand for leather footwear, The growth 
of village leather footwear industry will 


provide occupation to the village 
artisans. If the village leather footwear 
industry is developed in the manner 
suggested above, it will encourage 


decentralisation of production, avoid the 
social evils attendent upon concentration 
industrial enterprises in a few 
hands in some selected towns and cities, 
It would, in turn, lead to a more equitable 
distribution of the national income thereby 
facilatating the effective mobilization of 
existing resources. 
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VILLAGE BLACKSMITHY AND 
CARPENTRY 


(By PREMA NADKARNY ) 


Week in week out from morn till night 
You can hear his bellows blow ; 

You can hear him swing his heavy sledge, 
With measured beat and slow, 


Like a sexton 


ringing the village bell, 


When the evening sun is low. 


And children coming home >from school 
Look in*at the open door; 

They love to see the flaming forge, 
And hear the bellows roar, 


And catch the burning 


Like chaff from 


Next to basketry, blacksmithy and 
carpentry are said to be the oldest of rural 
crafts. Although these are termed crafts, 
they had, in the early times, more of the 
industrial aspect than the artistic, lending 
their two-toned feature for a regional self- 
sufficiency. 


This was the village that was when the 
farmer came to the village blacksmith to 
get his sickle welded or brought his horse 
to fit a shoe, or his wheel to fit a spike or 
even a pan to seal. And in his work, young 
twany hands assisted an apprenticeship to 
serve the best years of their life. 

As skill with tools advanced and barter 
grew, trade developed and work spread. 
The village industry crept into the towns, 


sparks that fly 


the threshing floor. 


—H. W. Longfellow 


magnetized by power, and the fields 
remained with the farmer. He could no 
longer walk next door to service his tools, 
for the village blacksmith worked no more 
under the shade of the tree. 


To revive and develop the lost atmo- 
sphere, efforts are being threaded on to the 
village plans on a national scale and the 
Khadi and Village Industries Commission to 
deal with it directly. 


Our Scheme 
Until recently the development of 
blacksmithy and carpentry as a village 
industry was not taken up because it was 
proposed to -be under by the Indian 
Council of Agricultural Research whose 
workshops were designed to train Village 
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artisans in repairs, maintenance, and manu- 
facture of implements. In 1957-58, the 
Central Government sliced out with finan- 
cial assistance to the tune of Rs. 2,20,000 
grant and Rs. 2,00,000 loan for the Khadi 
and Village Industries Commission to deve- 
lop blacksmithy and carpentry in rural 
areas. It specified that development was to 
be organised through the establishment of 
workshops and allowed the use of power 
for manufacture of Ambar sets. only. 
According tothe scheme drafted by the 
Commission, these work-shops would 
\be located in Intensive Areas having 
facilities of raw material and transport. 
A staff would tour and_ organise 
production units and also supervise them. 
The training period for unskilled artisans 
would be |12 months with a stipend of Rs. 
75 per month. At the end of the training 
period, each trainee would be supplied with 
a setof tools to enable him to start his 
own business. The workshops would train 
[0 candidates in the Ist year and double 
the number the next. 


Model 

A programme for organising 8 Training- 
cum-—Production Centres was decided upon 
as an initial step. These units were given 
a grant of Rs. 1,60,000 and a loan of 


Centres 


Rs. 1,50,000. The scheme for the Intensive - 


Area included a central workshop directly 
under the control of the Organiser. It is 
an experimental scheme directed towards 
improvements in implements already in 
use, while the Modei Workshop would be 
run by the State Board or Institutions. 


In parts other than the Intensive Areas, 
they would have an additional section 


called Central Coordination. The central 
workshop here would, like those in the 
Intensive Areas, experiment with and effect 
improvement in implements already in use 
and pass on the blue prints to Model Work- 
shops. And, as work in the central work- 
shop expands, the results obtained would 
be passed on to smaller workshops to be 
established in villages. Model Workshops 
would bring into being village workshops 
making groups of villages self-supporting. 


Work is on its way, keeping within its 
scheme- tracked boundary. But the Scheme 
is drawn up as an experimental one and 
would be worked on a_ trial-and-error 
basis before it is perfected for planned 
development. 


In England 


Abroad, in England, such workshops 
are common in the countryside sponsored 
under the guidance of the Rural Industries 
Bureau. But their range of activity is 
wider. Craftsmen of the rural area seldom 
know anything about practices in other 
places that differ from their own. So that, 
an up-to-date training is necessary to 
help them get over this handicap. These 
workshops, besides including introduction 
to new equipments, methods and _ instruc- 
tion in its training scheme, conduct short- 
term courses in accounts, correspondence 
and general business methods, including 
calculation of costs, keeping records, etc. 
Experience gained this way helps them 
adjust to the standard of work demanded 
in the cities as well. Commercial 
firms may not given a lad such a wide 
training.in his probationary period because - 
they are bound to consider the usefulness 


of 
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of an apprentice in their business. So, 
such schemes will help: him certify 
himself towards a better chance of 
employment. A wide ranged training 
helps him acquire a wide skill of the hand 
and eye, an alert mind and general under- 
standing of the trade. Most of these 
schemes relate to blacksmithy, watermills, 
tanning and leather craft, country hemp 
and flax weaving, carpentry, basket weav- 
ing, thatching, brick and tile making, 
earthen ware, pottery etc. 

This Rural Industries Bureau set up in 
[921 has its staff all over to help the village 
craftsmen. The organisers keep in touch 
with local. craftsmen, study their work, 
report and prescribe ways to improve effi- 
ciency through guidance. They arrange for 
Bureau instructors to visit the workshops 
and give demonstrations which last for a 
number of weeks. Too low or high price 
differences between works of fellow crafts- 
men is discouraged as not being a fair way 
of business. Thus standardisation is worked 
out in price lists. They are also shown how 
to bring down the.cost of work by buying 
material more cheaply, quicker methods of 


production, use of improved tools, layout 
of shops etc. 


The frame work of the Bureau organi- 
sation is elastic and differs from village to 
village. Some have their own local news- 
papers, illustrated magazines, instructive 
folk museums and exhibitions, loan exhi- 
bits and photograph. They conduct con- 
ferences of craftsmen. The Bureau is 
doing very interesting and valuable work 
entirely encouraging to the rural craftsmen 
who need a link to the cities. 

What We Can Do? 
We can incorporate certain of the 


salient features of the English Bureau and 
adapt them to eur needs and conditions. 
Once the training centres are established 
development work does not end there. 
The business side ( very often neglected ) is 
an important study. It is not enough if a 
trainee acquires skilled craftsmanship, 
but he should be able to understand his 
trade. He must know principally that 
work is done. to supply a real want 
at a price that the person who wants it is 
willing to pay or else his will turn a leisure 
occupation that does not bring in money 
for the necessities of daily life. And as a 
craftsman has to find money to keep him in 
business, he has to do the kind of work 
that pays him and to understand good 
business as well as the skill of his craft. 


However, he should remember that it 
is not good for a small country business to 
attempt the kind of work that can be done 
better or more cheaply ina big factory. 
He should be able to turn out from_ his 
good small workshop useful work of a 


different kind and not that which 
is likely to compete in the large 
factories. The key should be small quan- 


tity of better goods, that which will not 
turn his business next door. He must look 
for better trade facilities than hawking 
them himself. 


Then, such workshops will turn out 
craftsmen who will build a good reputation 
among their neighbours. Men who can do 
the spot and know what is wanted, get the’ 
work done promptly. 


This is the type of craftsmanship that 
is required in the village. 
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PROSPECTS OF HANDMADE 


PAPER 


INDUSTRY 


(By G. H. DESAI) 


The Handmade Paper Industry, 
though not as ancient as the cotton textile 
industry, was one of the main cottage 
industries of India. It enjoyed royal patro- 
nage from Muslim as well as Hindu rulers 
and catered to both official and non-official 
requirements. 

In the good old days this Industry was 
wide-spread throughout India and enjoyed 
immense popularity. It captured markets 
and provided employment to thousands of 
people, somuch so that a separate group 
of artisans known as ‘Kagadis’ had grown 
up in the society. They continued to 
practise this art from generation to 
generation with the patronage of the 
intelligentia and rulers. 


Onslaught Of Mills 

With the advent of the British. this 
industry was totally neglected and the 
‘Kagadis’ were thrown out of their occu- 
pation and trade. The gradual rise of large 
paper. mills in India further hit this 
cottage industry adversely. Still, the 
Handmade Paper Industry survived the 
onslaught of the large scale industry though 
in an attenuated form. The credit for this 
goes to the ‘Kagadis’ who were scattered in 
a number of places in India and carried on 
their work against heavy odds. 

After the attainment of independence, 


our National Government started re-orga- | 
nising and rehabilitating this industry 


through the All India Khadi and Village 
Industries Board and the Khadi Commi- 
ssion. The basic idea of schemes and 
programmes pertaining to the Handmade 
Paper Industry is to increase the productive 
potential of the production units as well 
as to increase their employment potential 
among the village inhabitants. 


During the last five years the All India 
Khadi and Village Industries Board and the 
Khadi Commission have helped the various 
centres by giving all facilities, financial as 
well as the technical, for the promotion of 
this industry. The results are. also | 
encouraging. Till now about 152 production 
centres have been established in the diffe- 
rent States of India. They are exploiting 
the available raw materials in the respective 
states. The State-wise break-up of centres 
is shown in the following table : | 


States No.of States =——-/No. of 
Centres Centres 
Bar. | 92 
Andhra 13 Mysore Shae 
Assam 4 Kerala 9 
West Bengal [2 Orissa 3 
Bihar er alee Punjab 6 
Bombay 37 Madras 2| 
Madhya Pradesh 6 Rajasthan 6 
Uttar Pradesh 14 Tripura 3 
Manipur 2 Jammu & 
| Kashmir 3 
152 


Total. > 


/ 
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Artisan in different areas have been wor- 
king in this industry forming their co- 
operative societies. This industry has given 
employment to about 3,000 workers. 
Gradually this figure is expected to rise and 
provide employment to more people. 


Inspite of the onslaught of the mill made 
paper handmade paper has its own place in 
this country’s need for special quality, 
known for its strength and durability in 
the paper market. In its inherent quality, 
it beats millmade paper. That is why this 
industry can be relied upon as a vital 
source of supplying paper for permanent 
records. 


It is necessary to study the present 
position of the mill-made paper industry, 
in India. The’ Government of India as it is 
the largest single purchasing unit of paper 
in the country. The following table will 
give some idea of the production of paper 
in India. 


Paper Production 


Items Actual Installed capa- 
Production city 

2,90,000 Tons 

Writing and 

Printing |,26,560 

Wrapping Paper 38,016 

Special varieties 7,200 

Boards 38,400 


metal 2510Z 76° 


As the production of paper is not ade- 
“quate to meet the Governtment of India 


imports the following varieties of paper : 


Imported 
Quantity Cost 
(Cwt.) (Rs.) 

Account Book Paper 30,178 10,00,000 - 
Air Mail Paper 2,965 3,17,616 
Azure Laid 5,984 7,83,936 
Bond and Bank Paper 63,000 56,30,000 © 
Cream Laid 790 — ) 
Drawing Paper 2,88 | 4,17,77/5 
Manifold | 9,163 7,27,800 
Kraft | 42,238.  -92,26,641 
Brown Wrapping 4,85 | 3,92,960 
Tissue Coloured 21,776 28 34,935 
Tissue White 47,430 4.47 171 
Packing and 
Wrapping ZA FSA 18,20,778 
Duplex and Triplex 
Boards 21,792  12,48,411 
Grey Boards —— 2D,044 
Corrugated Boards 
(including Card Boards)16,589 13,16,480 
Paper Board 13,623 5,14,970 
Cloth Lined Paper 198 ERAN: 
Blotting | 992 [,51,770 
Filter 672 2,87,554 

4,08,453: = *7 |4,32;5616 


From the above it is clear that the 


requirements of the people and Govern- 
ment are very huge as compared to the 
production of the mills. In fact the mills 
which are about 24 in India, are not able to 
cope up with the increasing demand of 
paper from the country. Though their 
installed capacity is about 2,50,000 tons, 
their production is only 2,10,000 tons. In 
this context the potentialities of the hand- 
made paper industry should be recognised. 


Handmade Paper Industry can manufacture 
Printing and Writing Paper, Board, Marble, 
Cloth Lines, Blotting, Filter and other high 
grade papers and can save Rs.3.25 crores in 
foreign exchange. 

Of course, there are difficulties in the 
way of developing this industry. They are 
organisational, technical and those pertai- 
ning to marketing. But they are being 
overcome gradually. Regarding organisa- 
tional difficulties, the Khadi Commission is 
doing its best to remove them and set the 
industry on a proper footing. The Commi- 
ssion is extending technical help . by 
appointing technically trained Supervisors 
at various production units. Looking to 
the development and progress made during 
the past few years, it can be safely said 
that this industry can come up again. 


Regarding the marketing of handmade 
paper, some people complain that it is cos- 
tly and its prices do not compare favourably 
with the mill-made paper. Therefore, it 
becomes difficult for adealer to push its 
sales in the market. Secondly the quality of 
the paper always varies from one con- 
signment to another. The thickness of 
this paper also differs from one sheet to 
another and this hinders the smooth 
selling of handmade paper. It is true that 
the cost factor is the main cause which 
impedes rapid progress of the hand-made 
paper industry. This can be eliminated in 
course of time. 

Government Requirements 

While studying the cost structure of the 
handmade paper production, it should 
always be borne in mind that it mainly 
depends on the quality of the raw material 
used in. making the paper. Handmade paper 
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is distinctly divided in the following grades 
according to the raw materials used in their ° 
production. 7 | | 
All rag-like bond, draw- 
ing, ledger, document, cer- 
ficate etc. where per- 
manence and _ durability 
are required. — 


|. High-grade 


2. Blotting 
paper 

3. Board and 
Straw Boards. 


4, Utility 
paper 
Where only rags are used the cost is 

bound to be higher. Its cost ranges from 
Rs. 1-8-0 to Rs.2 per Ib. and it may be sold 
from Rs. 2-8-0 to Rs. 2-12-O or Rs. 3-0-0 
or Rs. 3-8-0 per Ib. This is high-grade 
paper and should be compared only with 
its imported counter parts. It is found 
that the price of imported handmade papers 
are higher. Therefore, there should not 
be any difficulty in selling such paper. 


paper waste etc. 


Grass, paddy, etc. 


Waste paper a small per- 
centage of rag. 


Looking to the total requirements of 
the Government of India regarding hand- 
made paper, the task before us is huge. 
About 900 to 1000 tons of blotting paper, 
besides other high grade papers such as 
drawing, bond, ledger paper etc. of about — 
700 tons in the aggregate 
are required by the Central Government 
alone. The State Governments also need 
large quantities of high grade papers well — 
as other varieties of handmade paper. 
Life Insurance Corporation of India also 


forms a huge source of demand for 
handmade paper for their certificates 
and documents. Besides the various ~~ 


Universities in India have to depend on this 
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kind of paper for degree certificates. There 
~ are semi-Government institutions whose 
requirements are also huge. Besides the 
Government, the Khadi and Village Indus- 
tries Commission is the largest consumer 
of handmade paper. As the Government 
of India has puta ban on the import of 
handmade rag paper by their noti- 
- fication in the import trade control sche- 
dule, possibilities of boosting the sale of 
handmade paper have gone up. This reveals 
that the scope for the manufacture of hand- 
made paper has increased manifold and the 
Khadi Commission and the production- 
‘units should discharge this responsibility 
with proper planning and by adhering to 
the schedule of production. 


Increased Demand 


Taking into consideration these incre- 
ased demands from all quarters and compa- 
ring them with the present productive 
capacity of the existing handmade paper 
centres scattered all over India, we feel 
that there is a large scope for this 
industry in the years to come to develop 
to its maximum tobe able to fulfil the 
country’s requirements. At present our 
capacity of production is limited. There 
are only I5 centres which produce about 
100 tons a year if they work to their 
installed capacity. Stiil, about 300 tons are 
to be produced to be able to meet the 
requirements of the Goverriment alone. 
This is a golden opportunity for this indus- 
try toshow its merit and make the best 
use of it. 


The important factor of avoiding com- 
petition with mill-made paper is that all 
the handmade paper centres should pro- 


grade 


duce such types of papers are generally 
produced by the paper mills. The follow- 
ing varieties may be produced by the Hand- 
made Paper Industry to avoid any keen 
competition. 

i) High Grade Paper: All rag, Draw- 
ing, bond, ledger documents certifi- 
cates, filters, and water mark paper 
and air mail etc. 

ii) Blotting: This variety also can be 
taken up by the Handmade paper 
industry with advantage. 


If this industry has to thrive by avoiding 
the competition of the mills, only high 
gratle paper manufacturing will be advisable 
because the above qualities are seldom 
produced by the mills, and if they at all 
produce.they are not as durable and strong 
as handmade paper. 


Regarding blotting paper it cannot be 
said confidently that the production of this 
variety will help this industry in establishing 
itself on a more solid foundation. The mills 
should be prevailed upon to spare their 
quota of production of similar stuff to the 
extent of the ‘productive capacity of the 
handmade paper centres. If such protec- 
tion is given by the Government, then 
alone there is some chance of getting due 
benefit to this industry. 


Utility Paper: This kind of paper is 
neither a completely high grade nora low 
paper. It is somewhere in the 
middle between the two. It is neither 
durable nor has strength. So it does not 
possess any special quality which high grade 
handmade paper possesses. This paper 
has market now only because the Khadi 
Commission is purchasing it in bulk irres- 
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pective of its cost and quality. To encou- 
rage the industry in its initial stages this 
type of support and patronage may be 
necessary. The units producing this kind 
of paper will have to stand on their own 
legs. They should, therefore, -effect 
improvement in their products. 


In other countries like Japan, as Shri 


P. S. *Kapadia, Member Secretary, Khadi : 


and Village Industries Commission, revea- 
led in a meeting of the members of the 
survey commitiee, held in Bombay in the 
month of December, 1958, there was no 
place for competition between the organi- 
sed and the small scale sector, because the 
mills produced altogether a different type 
of paper which handmade paper 
did not produce. Both ‘these indus- 
tries have different products of their 
own to sell. They never compete with each 
other. Thus in Japan both these industries, 
mill and cottage industries, go hand in hand 
without being detrimental to one another. 
In fact, they are complemertary to -each 


other. If we also follow the same method 
may not have to worry about these 
problems. 


Potentialities 


Boards And Straw Boards: Manu- 
facture of these types by handmade process 
does not show promise. They may land 
this industry in financial difficulties. So long 
as it is patronized and supported by the 
Khadi Commission, it can run; but the 
moment it steps into the market on its 
own legs it will face a stiff competition. 
In the _ initial stages centres 
may produce this type of paper. If this 


quality is to be continued by the Handmade 
Paper Industry. the Khadi Commission 
should strive to reserve this type of paper 
for our industry. Then alone this may — 
prove beneficial. 


It is clear that handmade paper industry 
has vast potentialities and it can be set 
rolling if certain reservations are 
guaranteed by the Government . 
regarding particular varieties of paper 
to be produced by cottage industry only. 
But so far as the high grade paper manufa- 
cture is concerned, this industry will not 
have to face any keen competition from the 
mils. So long as the imports of the varie- 
ties of similar handmade paper are restric- 
ted, high grade paper production will enjoy 
the full benefit of the market. 


The Khadi Commission envisages that 
ultimately every centre should be able to 
produce high grade paper, and on this 
basis alone the Commission extends finan- 
cial aid to various centres, though lower 
quality paper is allowed to be produced 
in the earlier stages of development. 


Handmade paper is definitely strong 
and durable owing to the special processing 
in its manufacture. Superior varieties 
such as drawing, bond, documents, ledgers 
and currency paper, requires the 
touch of human hand at_ various 
stages of manufacture. Therefore even 
the most sophisticated foreign coun-— 
tries patronize the use of handmade 
paper. It is needless to say that we must 
also pay more attention to the merit and 


_ potentialities of the handmade paper indus- 


try and nurture it to come into its own. 
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